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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

The  following  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
liigher  classes  of  Schools  and  the  junior  students  in  the 
Universities.  Although  the  book  is  complete  in  itself,  in 
the  sense  that  it  begins  at  the  beginning,  it  is  expected 
that  students  who  use  it  will  have  previously  read  some 
more  elementary  work  on  Algebra :  the  simpler  parts  of 
the  subject  are  therefore  treated  somewhat  briefly. 

I  have  ventured  to  make  one  important  change  from 
the  usual  order  adopted  in  English  text-books  on  Algebra, 
namely  by  considering  some  of  the  tests  of  the  conver- 
gency  of  infinite  series  before  making  any  use  of  such 
series :  this  change  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  generally  approved. 
The  order  in  which  the  different  chapters  of  the  book  may 
be  read  is,  however,  to  a  great  extent  optional. 

A  knowledge  of  the  elementary  properties  of  Deter- 
minants is  of  great  and  increasing  practical  utility ;  and 
I  have  therefore  introduced  a  short  discussion  of  their 
fundamental  properties,  founded  on  the  Treatises  of  Dostor 
and  Muir. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  ensure  variety  and  inte- 
rest in  the  examples.  With  this  end  in  view,  hundreds 
of  examination  papers  have  been  consulted ;  including,  with 
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very  few  exceptions,  every  paper  which  has  been  set  in 
Cambridge  for  many  years  past.  Amongst  the  examples 
will  also  be  found  many  interesting  theorems  which  have 
been  taken  from  the  different  Mathematical  Journals. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  friends  for  their  kindness  in 
looking  over  the  proof-sheets,  for  help  in  the  verification 
of  the  examples,  and  for  valuable  suggestions.  My  especial 
thanks  are  due  to  the  following  members  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College :  Mr  S.  E.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Mr  J.  Edwards,  M.A., 
Mr  S.  L.  Loney,  M.A.,  and  Mr  J.  Owen,  B.A. 


CHARLES   SMITH. 


Cambbidoe, 

December  12tht  1887. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Definitions. 

1.  Algebra.,  like  Arithmetic,  is  a  science  which  treats 
of  numbers. 

In  Arithmetic  numbers  are  represented  by  figures 
which  have  determinate  values.  In  Algebra  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  used  to  represent  numbers,  and  each 
letter  can  stand  for  any  number  whatever,  except  that  in 
any  connected  series  of  operations  each  letter  must  through- 
out be  supposed  to  represent  the  same  number. 

Since  the  letters  employed  in  Algebra  represent  any 
numbers  whatever,  the  results  arrived  at  must  be  equally 
true  of  all  numbers. 

2.  The  numbers  treated  of  may  be  either  whole 
numbers  or  fractions. 

All  concrete  quantities  such  as  values,  lengths,  areas, 
periods  of  time,  &c.,  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  Algebra, 
must  be  measured  by  the  number  of  times  each  contains 
some  unit  of  its  own  kind.  Thus  we  have  lengths  of  4,  f , 
5^,  the  unit  being  an  inch,  a  yard,  a  mile,  or  any  other 
fixed  length.  It  is  only  these  numbers  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  and  our  symbols  of  quantity,  whether  figures  or 
letters,  always  represent  numbers.  On  this  account  the 
word  quantity  is  often  used  instead  of  number. 

3.  The  sign  + ,  which  is  read  *  plus,'  is  placed  before  a 
number  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  added  to  what  has  gone 
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before.  Thus  6  +  3  means  that  3  is  to  be  added  to  6; 
6  +  3  +  2  means  that  3  is  to  be  added  to  6  and  then  2 
added  to  the  result.  So  also  a  +  6  means  that  the  number 
which  is  represented  by  b  is  to  be  added  to  the  number 
whicih  is  represented  by  a ;  or,  expressed  more  briefly,  it 
means  that  6  is  to  be  added  to  a ;  again  a  +  b-^-c  means 
that  6  is  to  be  added  to  a  and  then  c  added  to  the 
result. 

4.  The  sign—,  which  is  read  'minus,'  is  placed  before 
a  number  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  subtracted  from  what 
has  gone  before.  Thus  a— 6  means  that  6  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  a ;  a^b  —  c  means  that  b  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a, 
and  then  c  subtracted  from  the  result;  and  a—b-^-c  means 
that  b  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a,  and  then  c  added  to  the 
result. 

Thus  in  additions  and  subtractions  the  order  of  the 
operations  is  from  left  to  right 

5.  The  sign  x,  which  is  read  'into,'  is  placed  between 
two  numbers  to  indicate  that  the  first  number  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  second.  Thus  axb  means  that  a  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  b;  also  axbxc  means  that  a  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  b,  and  the  result  multiplied  by  c. 

The  sign  x  is  however  generally  omitted  between  two 
lettera,  or  between  a  figure  and  a  letter,  and  the  letters 
are  placed  consecutively.  Thus  ab  means  the  same  as 
axb,  and  5ab  the  same  as  5  x  a  x  6. 

The  sign  of  multiplication  cannot  be  omitted  between 
figures :  63  for  example  does  not  stand  for  6x3  but  for 
sixty-three,  as  in  Arithmetic. 

Sometimes  the  x  is  replaced  by  a  point,  which  is 
placed  on  the  line,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  decimal 
point  which  is  placed  above  the  line.  Thus  axbxc, 
a.b.c  and  abc  all  mean  the  same,  namely  that  a  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  b  and  the  result  multiplied  by  c. 

6.  The  sign  -r-,  which  is  read  'divided  by'  or  'by,' 
is  placed  between  two  numbers  to  indicate  that  the  first 
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number,  called  the  dividend,  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
second  number,  called  the  divisor.  Thus  a-i-b  means 
that  a  is  to  be  divided  by  b ;  also  a-i-b-^c  means  that 
a  is  to  be  divided  by  6,  and  the  result  divided  by  c; 
and  a  -T-  6  X  0  means  that  a  is  to  be  divided  by  b  and  the 
result  multiplied  by  c. 

Thus  in  multiplications  and  divisions  the  order  of  the 
operations  is  from  left  to  right. 

7.  When  two  or  more  numbers  are  multiplied  together 
the  rejiult  is  called  the  continued  product,  or  simply  the 
product;  and  each  number  is  called  a  factor  of  the 
product. 

When  the  factors  are  considered  as  divided  into  two 
sets,  each  is  called  the  co-efficient,  that  is  the  co-factor 
of  the  other.  Thus  in  Saboo,  3  is  the  coefiScient  of  oKv, 
Sa  is  the  coefficient  of  bx,  and  Sab  is  the  coefficient  of  w. 

When  one  of  the  factors  of  a  product  is  a  number 
expressed  in  figures,  it  is  called  the  nuTnerical  coefficient 
of  the  product  of  the  other  factors. 

8.  When  a  product  consists  of  the  same  factor 
repeated  any  number  of  times  it  is  called  a  power  of  that 
factor.  Thus  a>a  is  called  the  second  power  of  a,  aua  is 
called  the  third  power  of  a,  aaaa  is  called  the  fourth 
power  of  a,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  a  is  called  the  first 
power  of  a. 

Special  names  are  also  given  to  aa  and  to  aaa ;  they 
are  called  respectively  the  square  and  the  cube  of  a. 

9.  Instead  of  writing  a^,  aaa,  &c.,  a  more  convenient 
notation  is  adopted  as  follows :  a*  is  used  instead  of  aa, 
of  is  used   instead   of  aaa,   and   a"  is   used   instead  of 

ojcuia ,  the  factor  a  being  taken  n  times;  the  small 

figure  placed  above  and  to  the  right  of  a  shewing  the 
number  of  times  the  factor  a  is  to  be  taken.  So  also 
a'6'  ifi  written  instead  of  aaxuhb,  and  similarly  in  other 

es. 
The  small  figure,  or  letter,  placed  above  a  symbol  to 
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indicate  the  number  of  times  that  symbol  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  factor  is  called  the  index  or  the  exponent  Thus  a" 
means  that  the  factor  a  is  to  be  taken  n  times,  or  that 
the  ttth  power  of  a  is  to  be  taken,  and  n  is  called  the 
index. 

When  the  factor  a  is  only  to  be  taken  once,  we  do 
not  write  it  a*,  but  simply  a. 

10.  A  number  which  when  squared  is  equal  to  any 
number  a  is  called  a  square  root  of  a,  and  is  represented 
by  the  symbol  ^a,  or  more  often  by  »Ja :  thus  2  is  v^4, 
since  2'  =  4. 

A  number  which  when  cubed  is  equal  to  any  number 
a  is  called  a  cube  root  of  a,  and  is  represented  by  the 
symbol  ^a :  thus  3  is  ^27,  since  3'  =  27. 

In  general,  a  number  which  when  raised  to  the  nth 
power,  where  n  is  any  whole  number,  is  equal  to  a,  is 
called  an  nth  root  of  a,  and  is  represented  by  the 
symbol  ^a. 

The  sign  V  was  originally  the  initial  letter  of  the 
word  radix.     It  is  often  called  the  radical  sign. 

11.  A  root  which  cannot  be  obtained  exactly  is 
called  a  surd,  or  an  irrational  quantity:  thus  ^y/T  and 
4^4  are  surds. 

The  approximate  value  of  a  surd,  for  example  of  V7, 
can  be  found,  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  which  may  be 
desired,  by  the  ordinary  arithmetical  process ;  but  we 
are  not  required  to  find  these  approximate  values  in 
Algebra:  for  us  ^7  is  simply  that  quantity  which  when 
squared  will  become  7. 

12.  A  collection  of  algebraical  symbols,  that  is  of  letters, 
figures,  and  signs,  is  called  an  algebraical  expression. 

The  parts  of  an  algebraical  expression  which  are  con- 
nected by  the  signs  +  or  —  are  called  the  terms. 

Thus  2a  —  2Jbx  +  ocy^  is  an  algebraical  expression  con- 
taining the  three  terms  2a,  —  36d?,  and  -f  5cy". 
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13.  When  two  terms  only  diflfer  in  their  numerical 
coefficients  they  are  called  like  terms.  Thus  a  and  3a  are 
like  terms ;  also  5a^b^c  and  SaVc  are  like  terms. 

14.  An  expression  which  contains  only  one  term  is 
called  a  monomial  expression,  and  expressions  which 
contain  two  or  more  terms  are  called  multinomial  expres- 
sions; expressions  which  contain  two  terms,  and  those 
which  contain  three  terms  are,  however,  generally  called 
binomial  and  trinomial  expressions  respectively.  Thus 
3a6*c  is  a  monomial,  a*+  36*  is  a  binomial,  and  aa^  +  6a?  +  c 
is  a  trinomial  expression. 

15.  The  sign  =,  which  is  read  'equals,'  or  'is  equal 
to,'  is  placed  between  two  algebraical  expressions  to  denote 
that  they  are  equal  to  one  another. 

The  sign  >  indicates  that  the  number  which  precedes 
the  sign  is  greater  than  that  which  follows  it.  Thus  a>b 
means  that  a  is  greater  than  6. 

The  sign  <  indicates  that  the  number  which  precedes 
the  sign  is  less  ilian  that  which  follows  it.  Thus  a<b 
means  that  a  is  less  than  6. 

The  signs  +,  :{>►  and  ^  are  used  respectively  for  is  not 
equal  to,  is  njot  greater  than,  and  is  not  less  than. 

The  sign  *.*  is  written  for  the  word  because  or  since. 

The  sign  .*.  is  written  for  the  word  therefore  or  hen>ce. 

16.  To  denote  that  an  algebraical  expression  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  whole,  it  is  put  between  brackets.  Thus 
(a  +  6)  c  means  that  6  is  to  be  added  to  a  and  that  the 
result  is  to  be  multiplied  by  c ;  again  (a  —  6)  (c  +  d)  means 
that  6  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a,  and  that  d  is  to  be  added 
to  c,  and  that  then  the  first  result  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  second ;  so  also  (a  -f  6/  (c  +  d)'  means  that  the  cube  of 
the  sum  of  a  and  6  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
sum  of  c  and  d. 

Brackets  are  of  various  shapes :  thus,  (  ),  {  },  [  ], 
Instead  of  a  pair  of  brackets  a  line,  called  a  vincidum,  is 
often  drawn  over  the  expression  which  is  to  be  treated  as 
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a  whole ;  thus  a^b^c  is  equivalent  to  a  —  (6  —  c),  and 
J  a  -4-  b  is  equivalent  to  »J(a  4-  6).  It  should  be  noticed 
that  where  no  vinculum  or  bracket  is  used,  a  radical  sign 
refers  only  to  the  number  or  letter  which  immediately 
follows  it :  thus  ^2a  means  that  the  square  root  of  2  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  a,  whereas  J2a  means  the  square  root  of 
2a ;  also  f^a^-  x  means  that  ^  is  to  be  added  to  the  square 
root  of  a,  whereas  J  a  +  x  means  that  x  is  to  be  added  to  a 
and  that  the  square  root  of  the  whole  is  to  be  taken. 

The  line  between  the  numerator  and  denominator  of 

a  fraction  acts  as  a  vinculum,  for      ^      is  the  same  as 

Note.  It  is  important  for  the  student  to  notice  that 
every  term  of  an  algebraical  expression  must  be  added  or 
subtracted  ob  a  whole,  as  if  it  were  enclosed  in  brackets. 
Thus,  in  the  expression  a  +  6c  — ci-s-6+/,  b  must  be 
multiplied  by  c  before  addition,  and  d  must  be  divided  by 
e  before  subtraction,  just  as  if  the  expression  were  written 
a  +  (6c)-(d-i-e)+/ 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find  the  namerical  values  of  the  following  expressions  in  each  of 
which  a=l,  6=2,  e=8,  and  d=4. 

(i)     5a+8c-d&-2d,  (ii)    26a-86e-l-<f, 

(iii)    a&  +  3&c-5<2,  (iv)    he-ea-aht 

(v)    a+5e+<2and  (yi)    hed-^eda-^dah^-abc, 

An».  0,  12,  0, 1,  11,  60. 

2.  If  a = 3,  &  =  1  and  c = 2,  find  the  numerical  values  of 
(i)    2a»-36»-4c»,  (ii)    2a^b-Sb^e\ 

(iii)    ^c»-i6«.  (iv)    a»+3ac>-8a»c-c», 

and      (v)    2a*6«c-36*c2a-2cV6. 

Arii,   19,  6,  0, 1, 0. 
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8.    Find  the  valnes  of  the  following  expressions  in  each  of  which  a=3, 
(=2,  c=landd=0. 

(i)    (8a+4d)(26-3c), 

(ii)    2o«-(63-3c')d, 

(ui)    a5-6»-2(a-6  +  c)«, 

(iv)    a(6«-c3)  +  6(c»-d«)  +  d(a»-c2), 

(v)  ^  3 (a  +  6)«(c+ d)  -  2  (6  +  c)a (a  +  d), 

,           /    v      2a2        26»        2c«        2<P 
and  (vi)    £ i^ — -  + . 

Aru.  9,  18,  3,  11,  21,  3. 

4.    Find  the  yalues  of 

when  a=5,  5=4,  c=3. 

ilTU.  3,  13,  60,  5. 

6.    Shew  that  a^-b^  and  (a+&)(a-&)  are  equal  to  one  another  (i) 
when  fl=2,  6=1;  (ii)  when  o=5,  6=3;  and  (iii)  when  a=12,  6=5. 

6.    Shew  that  the  expressions 

a»-6>,  (a-6)(a«+a6+6«),  (a-6)»  +  3a6(a-6), 

and  (o  +  6)3-3a6(a  +  6)-26» 

are  all  eqnal  to  one  another  (i)  when  a =3,  6=2;  (ii)  when  a=5,  6=1; 
and  (ii)  when  a =6,  6=3. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Fundamental  Laws. 

17.  We  have  said  that  all  concrete  quantities  must 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  times  each  contains  some 
unit  of  its  own  kind.  Now  a  sum  of  money  may  be  either 
a  receipt  or  a  payment,  it  may  be  either  a  gain  or  a  loss ; 
motion  along  a  given  straight  line  may  be  in  either  of  two 
opposite  directions ;  time  may  be  either  before  or  after  some 
particular  epoch  ;  and  so  in  very  many  other  cases.  Thus 
many  concrete  magnitudes  are  capable  of  existing  in  two 
diametrically  opposite  states:  the  question  then  arises 
whether  these  magnitudes  can  be  conveniently  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  special  signs. 

18.  Now  whatever  kind  of  quantity  we  are  consider- 
ing +  4  will  stand  for  what  imyreases  that  quantity  by 
4  units,  and  —  4  will  stand  for  whatever  decreases  the 
quantity  by  4  units. 

If  we  are  calculating  the  amount  of  a  man's  property 
(estimated  in  pounds),  +  4  will  stand  for  whatever  increases 
his  property  by  £4,  that  is  4-  4  stands  for  £4  that  he 
possesses,  or  that  is  owing  to  him ;  so  also  —  4  will  stand 
for  whatever  decreases  his  property  by  £4,  that  is,  —  4  will 
stand  for  £4  that  he  owes. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  calculating  the  amount 
of  a  man's  debts,  +  4  will  stand  for  whatever  increases  his 
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debts,  that  is,  +  4  will  now  stand  for  a  debt  of  £4 ;  so  also 
—  4  will  now  stand  for  whatever  decreases  his  debts,  that 
is,  —  4  Will  stand  for  £4  that  he  has,  or  that  is  owing  to 
him. 

If  we  are  considering  the  amount  of  a  man's  gains,  +  4 
will  stand  for  what  increases  his  total  gain,  that  is,  +  4 
will  stand  for  a  gain  of  4 ;  so  also  —  4  will  stand  for  what 
decreases  his  total  gain,  that  is,  —  4  will  stand  for  a  loss  of 
4.  If  however  we  are  calculating  the  amount  of  a  man's 
losses,  +  4  will  stand  for  a  loss  of  4,  and  —  4  will  stand  for 
a  gain  of  4. 

Again,  if  the  magnitude  to  be  increased  or  diminished 
is  the  distance  from  any  particular  place,  measured  in 
any  particular  direction,  +  4  will  stand  for  a  distance  of 
4  units  in  that  direction,  and  —  4  will  stand  for  a  distance 
of  4  units  in  the  opposite  direction. 

19.  From  the  last  article  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  invent  any  neW  signs  to  distinguish  between 
quantities  of  directly  opposite  kinds,  for  this  can  be  done 
by  means  of  the  old  signs  +  and  — . 

The  signs  +  and  —  are  therefore  used  in  Algebra  with 
two  entirely  diflferent  meanings.  In  addition  to  their 
original  meaning  as  signs  of  the  operations  of  addition  and 
subtraction  respectively,  they  are  also  used  as  marks  of 
distinction  between  magnitudes  of  diametrically  opposite 
kinds. 

The  signs  4-  and  —  are  sometimes  called  signs  of 
affection  when  they  are  thus  used  to  indicate  a  qwality  of 
the  quantities  before  whose  symbols  they  are  placed. 

The  sign  +,  as  a  sign  of  affection,  is  frequently  omitted ; 
and  when  neither  the  +  nor  the  —  sign  is  prefixed  to  a 
term  the  +  sign  is  to  be  understood. 

20.  A  quantity  to  which  the  sign  +  is  prefixed  is 
called  a  positive  quantity,  and  a  quantity  to  which  the 
sign  —  is  prefixed  is  called  a  negative  quantity. 

The  signs  +  and  —  are  called  respectively  the  positive 
and  negative  signs. 
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Note.  Although  there  are  many  signs  used  in  algebra, 
the  name  sign  is  often  used  to  denote  the  two  signs  -f-  and 
—  exclusively.  Thus,  when  the  sign  of  a  quantity  is 
spoken  of,  it  means  the  +  or  —  sign  which  is  prefixed  to 
it;  and  when  we  are  directed  to  change  the  signs  of  an 
expression,  it  means  that  we  are  to  change  the  +  or  — 
before  every  term  into  —  or  +  respectively. 

21.  The  magnitude  of  a  quantity  considered  inde- 
pendently of  its  quality,  or  of  its  sign,  is  called  its  absolute 
magnitude.  Thus  a  rise  of  4  feet  and  a  fall  of  4  feet  are 
equal  in  absolute  magnitude ;  so  also  +  4  and  —  4  are 
equal  in  absolute  magnitude,  whatever  the  unit  may  be. 


Addition. 

22.  The  process  of  finding  the  result  when  two  or  more 
quantities  are  taken  together  is  called  addition,  and  the 
result  is  called  the  sum. 

Since  a  positive  quantity  produces  an  increase,  and  a 
negative  quantity  produces  a  decrease,  to  add  a  positive 
quantity  we  must  add  its  absolute  value,  and  to  add  a 
negative  quantity  we  must  subtract  its  absolute  value. 
Thus,  when  we  add  +  4  to  4-  6,  we  get  +  6  +  4 ;  and  when 
we  add  —  4  to  + 10,  we  get  +  10—4. 

Hence  +   6  + (+4)  =  +    6  +  4, 

and  +  10  +  (-  4)  =  +  10  -  4. 

So  also,  when  we  add  +  6  to  +  a,  we  get  +  a  +  6 ;  and 
when  we  add  —  6  to  +  a,  we  get  +  a  -  6.     Hence 

+  a  +  (+  6)  =  +  a  +  i, 

and  +  a  +  (—  6)  =  +  a  —  6. 

We  therefore  have  the  following  nile  for  the  addition 
of  any  term  :  to  add  any  term  affix  it  to  the  expression  to 
which  it  is  to  be  added,  with  its  sign  unchanged. 

When  numerical  values  are  given  to  a  and  to  6,  the 
numerical  values  of  a  +  6  and  a  —  6  can  be  found ;  but 
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until  it  is  known  what  numbers  a  and  b  stand  for,  no 
further  step  can  be  taken,  and  the  process  is  considered 
to  be  algebraically  complete. 

23.  When  b  is  greater  than  a,  the  arithmetical 
operation  denoted  by  a  —  6  is  impossible.  For  example,  if 
a  =  3  and  6  =  5,  a  — 6  will  be  3  — 5,  and  we  cannot  take 
5  from  3.  But  to  subtract  5  is  the  same  as  to  subtract  3 
and  2  in  succession,  so  that 

3-5  =  3-3-.2  =  0-2  =  -2. 

We  then  consider  that  —2  is  2  which  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  some  other  algebraical  expression,  or  that 
—  2  is  two  units  of  the  kind  opposite  to  that  represented 
by  2 ;  and  if  —  2  is  a  final  result,  the  latter  is  the  only 
view  that  can  be  taken. 

In  some  particular  cases  the  quantities  under  con- 
sideration may  be  such  that  a  negative  result  is  without 
meaning ;  for  instance,  if  we  have  to  find  the  population 
of  a  town  from  certain  given  conditions ;  in  this  case  the 
occurrence  of  a  negative  result  would  shew  that  the  given 
conditions  could  not  be  satisfied,  and  so  also  in  this  case 
would  the  occurrence  of  a  fractional  result. 

Subtraction. 

24.  Since  subtraction  is  the  inverse  operation  to  that 
of  addition,  to  subtract  a  positive  quantity  produces  a 
decrease,  and  to  subti-act  a  negative  quantity  produces  an 
increase.  Hence  to  subtract  a  positive  quantity  we  must 
subtract  its  absolute  value,  and  to  subtract  a  negative 
quantity  we  must  add  its  absolute  value.  Thus,  to 
subtract  +  4  from  + 10,  we  must  decrease  the  amount  by 
4 ;  we  then  get  +10  —  4. 

Also  to  subtract  —  4  from  +  6,  we  must  increase  the 
amount  by  4 ;  we  then  get  +6  +  4. 

Hence       +10-(+4)  =  +  10-4  =  +   6, 
and  +   6-(-4)  =  +   6  +  4  =  +  10. 
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So  also,  in  all  cases 

a  —  (+  6)  =  a  —  &, 

and  a  —  (—  6)  =  a  +  6. 

We  therefore  have  the  following  rule  for  the  subtraction 
of  any  term : — to  subtract  any  term  affix  it  to  the  expression 
from  which  it  is  to  be  subtracted  but  with  its  sign  changed, 

25.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  letters  used 
to  represent  quantities  were  restricted  to  positive  values ; 
it  would  however  be  very  inconvenient  to  retain  this 
restriction.  In  what  follows  therefore  it  must  always  be 
understood,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated,  that 
each  letter  may  have  any  positive  or  negative  value. 

Since  any  letter  may  stand  for  either  a  positive  or  for 
a  negative  quantity,  a  term  preceded  by  the  sign  +  is  not 
necessarily  a  positive  quantity  in  reality ;  such  terms  are 
however  still  called  positive  term^,  because  they  are  so  in 
appearance;  and  the  terms  preceded  by  the  sign  —  are 
similarly  called  negative  term£» 

26.  On  the  supposition  that  b  was  a  positive  quantity, 
it  was  proved  in  Articles  22  and  24,  that 

a  +  (+6)  =  a  +  6 (i)  ^ 

a  +  {-b)  =  a-b (ii) 

a  —  (+b)  =  a  —  b (iii) 

and  a  —  (—  6)  =  a  +  6 (i  v) , 

We  have  now  to  prove  that  the  above  laws  being  true 
for  all  positive  values  of  b  must  be  true  also  for  negative 
values. 

Let  b  be  negative  and  equal  to  —  c,  where  c  is  any 
positive  quantity ;  then 

-f  6  =  +  (-c)  =  — 0  from  (ii), 

and  — 6  =  —  (  —  c)  =  +  c  from  (iv). 

Hence,  putting  —  c  for  +  6,  and  +  c  for  —  6  in  (i),  (ii), 
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(iii),  (iv),  it  follows  that  these  relations  are  true  for  all 
negative  values  of  b,  provided 

a  4-  (—  c)  =  a  —  c, 

a  +  (4-  c)  =  a  +  c, 

a  —  {—c)=a  +  c, 
and  a  —  (+  c)  =  a  —  c, 

are  true  for  all  positive  values  of  c ;  and  this  we  know  to 
be  the  case. 

Hence  the  laws  expressed  in  (A)  are  true  for  all  values 
of  6. 

27.  Def.  The  difference  between  any  two  quantities 
a  and  b  is  the  result  obtained  by  subtracting  the  second 
from  the  first 

The  algebraical  diflference  may  therefore  not  be  the 
same  as  the  arithmetical  difference,  which  is  the  result 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  less  from  the  greater.  The 
symbol  a  ~  6  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  arithmetical 
aifference  of  a  and  b. 

Def.  One  quantity  a  is  said  to  be  greater  than  another 
quantity  6  when  the  algebraical  difference  a  —  6  is  positive. 

From  the  definition  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  series 
1^  2,  S,  4,  &c.,  each  number  is  greater  than  the  one  before 
it ;  and  that,  in  the  series  —  1,  —  2,  —  3,  —  4,  &c.,  each 
number  is  less  than  the  one  before  it. 

Thus  7,  5,  0,  —  5,  —  7  are  in  descending  order  of 
magnitude. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  sum  of  (i)  5  and  -  4,  (ii)  -  5  and  4,  (iii)  5,-3  and 
-6  and  (iv)  -8,  4,  -6  and  6.  Am,  1,  -1,  -4,  0. 

Ex.  2.  Subtract  (i)  8  from  -4,  (ii)  -4  from  3,  and  (iii)  -a  from 
-b.  Atu.   -7,  7,  -6  +  a. 

Ex.  3.  A  barometer  fell  *01  inches  one  day,  it  rose  '015  inches  on 
the  next  day,  and  fell  again  *01  inches  on  the  third  day.  How 
much  higher  was  it  at  &e  end  than  at  the  beginning? 

Am.  -  '005  inches. 

Ex.  4.  A  thermometer  which  stood  at  10  degrees  centigrade,  fell 
20  degrees  when  it  was  pnt  into  a  freezing  mixture:  what  was 
the  final  reading?  Am,  -10. 
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Ex.  6.    Find  the  value  of  a-b  +  c  and  of  -a+6-c,  when  a=l, 
6«-2andc  =  3.  -4im.  6,  -6, 

Ex.  6.    Find  the  value  of  -a+b-e  when 

a=l,  6= -2,  c= -1;  also  when 

o=-2,  6=-l,  c=-3.  -4n«.   -2,4. 

Ex.7.    Findthe  value  of  a-(-6)  +  (-c)  when 

a=-3,  6=-2,  c=-l.  ^»w.  -4. 

Ex.  8.    Find  the  value  of  -  a + ( -  5)  -  ( -  c)  when 

a=-2,  6=-3,  c=-6.  -4««.  0. 

Ex.  9.    Find  the  value  of  -  ( .  a)  +  &  -  ( -  c)  when 

a=-l,  6= -2,  c=-3.  ^n«.  -6. 


Multiplication. 

28.  In  Arithmetic,  multiplication  is  first  defined  to  be 
the  taking  one  number  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in 
another.  Thus,  to  multiply  5  by  4  is  to  take  as  many 
fives  as  there  are  units  in  four.  As  soon,  however,  as 
fractional  numbers  are  considered,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
modify  somewhat  the  meaning  of  multiplication,  for  by  the 
original  definition  we  can  only  multiply  by  whole  numbers. 
The  following  is  therefore  taken  as  the  definition  of 
multiplication :  "  To  mvltiply  one  number  by  a  second  is  to 
do  to  the  first  what  is  done  to  unity  to  obtain  the  second" 

Thus  4  is  1  +  1  +  1+1; 

.-.  5  X  4  is  5  +  5  +  5  +  6.' 

Again,  to  multiply  f  by  f ,  we  must  do  to  f  what  is 
done  to  unity  to  obtain  f ;  that  is,  we  must  divide  ^  into 
four  equal  parts  and  take  three  of  those  parts.     Each  of 

the  parts  into  which  f  is  to  be  divided  will  be  = — - ,  and 

I   X  4! 

by  taking  three  of  these  parts  we  get  j^ — 7  •     Thus  =  x  -r 

7X4*  7      4 

5x3 
~7x4' 
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Soalso,     (-5)x4=:(-5)  +  (-5)  +  (-5)  +  (-5) 
=-5-5-5-5 
=  -20. 

With  the  above  definition,  multiplication  by  a  negative 
quantity  presents  no  difficulty. 

For  example,  to  multiply  4  by  —  5.  Since  to  subtract 
5  by  one  subtraction  is  the  same  as  to  subtract  5  units 
successively, 

-5  =  -l-l-l-l-l; 

.•.4x(-5)  =  -4!-4-4-4-4 

=  -20. 

Again,  to  multiply  —  5  by  —  4.     Since 

-4  =  -l-l-l-l; 

.•.(-5)x(-4)  =  -(-5)-(-5)-(-5)-(-5) 

=  +  5  +  5  +  5  +  5  [Art,26] 

=  +  20. 

We  can  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  for  any  other 
numbers,  whether  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or  nega- 
tive. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  rule : 

To  find  the  product  of  any  two  quantities^  multiply  their 
absolute  values,  and  prefix:  the  sign  +  if  both  factors  be 
positive  or  both  negative,  and  the  sign  —  if  one  factor  be 
positive  and  the  oih&r  negative. 

Thus  we  have 

(  +  a)x(  +  i)  =  +  a6 (i)    \ 

(-a)x(  +  6)  =  -a6 (ii) 

(  +  o)x(-6)  =  -a6 (iii) 

(-a)  X  (-6)  =  +  a6 (iv)  ) 

The  rule  by  which  the  sign  of  the  product  is  determined 
is  called  the  Law  of  Signs.  This  law  is  sometimes 
enunciated  briefly  as  follows :  Like  signs  give  +,  and  unlikv 
signs  give  — . 


.(B). 
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29.  The  flictoni  of  a  product  may  be  taken  in 
any  order.  It  is  proved  in  Arithmetic  that  when  one 
number,  whether  integral  or  fractional,  is  multiplied  by  a 
second,  the  result  is  the  same  as  when  the  second  is  multi- 
plied by  the  first. 

The  proof  is  as  follows:  when  the  numbers  are  integers, 
a  and  b  suppose,  write  down  a  series  of  rows  of  dots, 
putting  a  dots  in  each  row;  and  take  b  rows,  writing  the 
dots  under  one  another  as  in  the  following  scheme : 


m     *     *     *     *     * 


.  a  m  a  row 


6  rows. 

Then  the  whole  number  of  the  dots  is  a  repeated  6 
times,  that  is  axb.  Now  consider  the  columns  instead 
of  the  rows:  there  are  clearly  b  dots  in  each  column,  and 
there  are  a  columns ;  thus  the  whole  number  of  dots  is  6 
repeated  a  times,  that  is  6  x  a.  Hence,  when  a  and  b  are 
integers,  ab  =  ba. 

When  the  numbers  are  fractions,  for  example  ^  and  f , 

5     3     5x3 

we  prove  as  in  Art.  28  that  j-  x  -r  =  ,^ — 2,  •    And,  by  the 

,  rr-x  5x33x5,  5335 

above  proof  for  mtegers,  ^^^  =  ^^ ;  hence  7  x  4  =  |  x  7  • 

Hence  we  have  ab  =  ba,  for  all  positive  values  of  a  and 
6;  and  the  proposition  being  true  for  any  positive  values  of 
a  and  6,  it  must  be  true  for  all  values,  whether  positive  or 
negative ;  for  from  the  preceding  Article  the  absolute  value 
of  the  product  is  independent  of  the  signs,  and  the  sign 
of  the  product  is  independent  of  the  order  of  the  factors. 

Hence  for  all  values  of  a  and  b  we  have 

ab  =  ba (i). 

If  in  the  above  scheme  we  put  c  in  place  of  each  of  the 
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dots;  the  whole  number  of  the  c's  will  be  ah;  also  the 
number  of  c's  in  the  first  row  will  be  a,  and  this  is  repeated 
(  times.  Hence^  when  a  and  b  are  integers,  c  repeated  ah 
times  gives  the  same  result  as  c  repeated  a  times  and  this 
repeated  b  times.  So  that  to  multiply  by  any  two  whole 
numbers  in  succession  gives  the  same  result  as  to  multiply 
at  once  by  their  product;  and  the  proposition  can,  as 
before,  be  then  proved  to  be  true  without  restriction  to 
whole  numbers  or  to  positive  values.  Thus,  for  all  values 
of  a,  b  and  c,  we  have 

axbxc  =  a  x{bc) (ii). 

By  continued  application  of  (i)  and  (ii)  it  is  easy  to 
shew  that  the  factors  of  a  product  may  be  taken  in  any 
order,  however  many  factors  there  may  be.    Thus 

abG^cab  =  cba,  &c (C). 

30.  Since  the  factors  of  a  product  may  be  taken  in 
any  order,  we  are  able  to  simplify  many  products.  For 
example: 

3ax4a  =  3x4xaxa  =  12a*, 

(-  3a)  X  (-  46)  =  +  3a  X  46  =  3  X  4  X  a  X  6  =  12a6, 

(aby  ==ahxah=^axaxbxb  =  a^V, 

(V2a)'  =  V2a  x  V2a  =  V2  x  V2  x  aa  =  2a'. 

Although  the  order  of  the  factors  in  a  product  is 
indifferent,  a  factor  expressed  in  figures  is  always  put  first, 
and  the  letters  are  usually  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

31.  Since  a'  =  aa,  and  a'  —  a<ia\  we  have 

a^  X  a*=  aax  aaa  =  a*  =  a^\ 
So  also 

a*xa*=^  aaa  x  cuma  =  a'  =  a^*\ 
and  a*  xa=^  anaa  xa  —  c^=^  a**\ 

In  the  above  examples  we  see  that  the  index  of  the 
product  of  two  powers  of  the  same  letter  is  eqvxd  to  the  sum 
of  the  indices  oj  the  factors.    We  can  prove  in  the  following 

&A.  2 
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manner  that  this  is  true  whenever  the  indices  are  positive 

integers : 

since  by  definition 

a^  =  axiaa  ...  to  m  factors, 

and  a*  =  aaoui ...  to  n  factors; 

•*.  a**  xa^=^{(Kia...  to m factors)  x  (oaa ...  to n factors) 

=^(Km ...  to  (w  +  n)  factors, 

=  a*""^,  by  definition; 

hence  a*  x  aJ'^a^^ (D). 

The  law  expressed  in  (D)  is  called  the  Index  Law. 

32.  Since  (-  a)  x{-'a)^-\-a^^  (+  a)  (+  a)  [Art.  28], 
it  follows  conversely  that  the  square  root  of  a"  is  either 
+  a  or  —  a:  this  is  written  »Jd?  =  ±  a,  the  double  sign  being 
read  *  plus  or  minus.' 

Thus  there  are  two  square  roots  of  any  algebraical 
quantity,  which  are  equal  in  absolute  magnitude  but 
opposite  in  sign. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.    Multiply    2a  by  -  46,  a?  by  -  a?  and  -  2a'6  by  -  8a6». 

Am.   -8a6,   -a»,  6a*&*. 
a.    Multiply 

-  2xy»  by  -  3y«z,  Zaxhf  by  -  ba^xy\  and  da^hc^x  by  l^ah'^ci^. 

Am.  6xy%   -IBa^xY,  SGa'&'c'ar*. 
8.    Multiply 

7a*6»c«  by  -  Sa^bV,  and  -  2a6«xy  by  -  ia^b^xY- 

Am.   -21a7b^c^  Mlfis^. 
4.    Find  the  values  of  ( -  a)',  ( -  a)',  ( -  a)*  and  ( -  of. 

Am.  a',  -a',  «*,   ^cfi. 
0.    Find  the  values  of  (-a&)9,  (aS&)«  and  ( -  3a&3c>)s. 

^»w.  a«6»,  a86*,   -27a«6^», 

6.  Shew  that  the  successive  powers  of  a  negative  quantity  are 

alternately  positive  and  negative. 

7.  Find  the  cubes  of  2a*5,  -  Sa6^c',  and  -  2a?hxY. 

Am.  8a«6»,  -  27a»6«(j«  and  -8a«6»x»y». 
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8.  Find  the   value  of  (-a)«x(-6)8,  of  ( - 2a6«)» x ( - 3aW,  and 

of  (-3a6c)2x(2a»6)i 

Ans.  -a^fts,  216a9b\  72a^b^cK 

9.  Find  the  value  of  dabc~2a%(^-\-4c*y  when  a=2,  &=~1,  and 

c=-2. 

Ans,  12. 

10.     Find  the  value  of  2a'6c-36'(?d+4c*<ia  -  6cPa6,   when  a=-l, 
6= -2,  c=-3  andrf=-4. 

^/w.    -148. 

Division. 

33.  Division  is  the  inverse  operation  to  that  of  multi- 
plication; SO  that  to  divide  a  by  6  is  to  find  a  quantity  c 
such  that  cxb  =  a. 

Since  division  is  the  inverse  of  multiplication  and 
multiplications  can  be  performed  in  any  order  [Art.  29],  it 
follows  that  successive  divisions  can  be  performed  in  any 
order.    Thus  a-^6"T-c=a-rC-f-6. 

It  also  follows  from  Art.  29  that  to  divide  by  two 
quantities  in  succession  gives  the  same  result  as  to  divide 
at  once  by  their  product.  Thus  a-T-b-i-c^a-r- (be),  which 
is  usually  written  a  -r-  be. 

Not  only  may  a  succession  of  divisions  be  performed 
in  any  order,  but  divisions  and  multiplications  together 
may  be  performed  in  any  order.     For  example 

For  a  =  a  -r-  c  X  c; 

.%  axb^a-T-cxcxb 

=  a-7-cxbxc;  [by  Art.  29] 

therefore,  dividing  each  by  c,  we  have 

ax6-^c  =  a-7-cx6. 

Hence  we  get  the  same  result  whether  we  divide  the 
product  of  a  and  6  by  c,  or  divide  a  by  c  and  then  multiply 
by  6,  or  divide  6  by  c  and  then  multiply  by  a. 

34.  The  operation  of  division  is  often  indicated  by 
placing  the  dividend  over  the  divisor  with  a  line  between 

2—2 
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them:  thus  r  means  a-r  6.     Sometimes  a/b  is  written  for 

r .     When  a  —  6  is  written  in  the  fractional  form  r,  aif^ 
called  the  numerator,  and  b  the  denominator. 

Since  -  =  1  -^  c, 

c 

-XC=l-f-CXC  =  l. 

c 

Also  ax-xc  =  ax(-xc)=axl=a. 

Therefore,  dividing  by  c, 
1 
c 
so  that  to  divide  by  any  quantity  o  is  the  same  as  to 

multiply  by  the  quantity  - . 

Hence  ax6-5-c  =  a-5-cx6, 

can  be  written, 

ax6x-=ax-xo, 
c  c 

in  which  form  it  is  seen  to  be  included  in  Art.  29  (C). 

35.  Since  a^  xa*-  a*,  and  d^  xa*=-  ci^^\  we  have  con- 
versely a^-i-a^  =  a",  and  a^  -^  a'  =  a\ 

And,  in  general,  when  m  and  n  are  any  positive  integers 
and  m  >  w,  we  have 

a*  4-  a*  =  a*""*, 
for  by  Art.  31 

a*"*  xa!^=aJ^. 

Hence  if  one  power  of  any  quantity  be  divided  by 
a  lower  power  of  the  same  quantity,  the  index  of  the 
quotient  is  equal  to  the  dtference  of  the  indices  of  the 
dividend  and  the  divisor. 
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Hence  a'^6'-^a*6  =  a»x6*^a«^6  =  a'^^a*x6V6  =  a'6, 
and  a'bV-^a'b'c'  =  a'b\ 

36.  We  have  proved  in  Art.  28  that 

a  X  (—  6)  =  —  a6 ; 

/.    (— a6)^  (-  b)  =  a,  and  (— a6)-ra=  — 6; 

we  have  also  proved  that 

(-a)(-6)  =  +  a6  =  (+a)(+6); 

.-.    (+  a6)  -^  (-  a)  =  -  6,  and  (+  oi)  -J-  (+  a)  =  +  6. 

Hence  if  the  signs  of  the  dividend  and  divisor  are 
alike,  the  sign  of  the  quotient  is  +;  and  if  the  signs,  of 
the  dividend  and  divisor  are  unlike,  the  sign  of  the  quo- 
tient is  —  ;  we  therefore  have  the  same  Law  of  Signs  in 
division  as  in  multiplication. 

Thus  -a^6*-a6'  =  -.a'fe\ 

and  -  2a'bc'  -¥  -  Sa'bc'  =  |  ac\ 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Divide  10a  by  -  2a,  SaSfts  by  -  2a6»,  and  -  la^^l^e^  by  -  Sa*b»cK 

Am.   -6,  ^-a,-a^bc\ 

2.  Divide  -%i^Wc^  by  4a*6c'',  -6x«y*  by  80:^^^  a^d  '6a%*x'^y^  by 

-2aMa!»y6. 

Ant.  -^a%%  -2a!V,  |*c»y». 

8.     Multiply  -  2a^b4fi  by  -  Sab'c^  and  divide  the  result  by  Qa^b^c^. 

Ana.  TflWc. 

37.  The  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra,  so  far  as 
monomial  expressions  are  concerned,  are  those  which  were 
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marked  A,  B,  C,  D  in  the  preceding  articles,  and  whicli  are 
collected  below : 

+  (-  a)  =  -  a 

-  (+  ct)  =  -  a 

-  (_  a)  =  -h  a 


(+  a)  (-f  6)  =  +  ab 
(+  a)  (-  6)  =  -  ab 
(-  a)  (-h  6)  =  -  ab 
{-  a)  (-  6)  =  +  a6 

abc  =  c6a  =  cab  =  &c 


.(A), 


(B), 


.(C), 
.(D). 


It  should  be  remarked  that  the  laws  expressed  in  (A), 
(B),  (C)  have  been  proved  to  be  true  for  ail  valv£8  of  a  and 
b ;  but  both  m  and  n  are  supposed  in  (D)  to  be  positive 
integers. 


Iffaltlnomial  Expreuions. 

38.  We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  multi- 
nomial expressiona 

We  first  observe  that  any  multinomial  expression  can 
be  put  in  the  form 

a  +  b  +  c  +  &c., 

where  a,  b,  c,  &a  may  be  any  quantities,  positive  or  nega- 
tive. 

For  example,  the  expression  Sa^y  —  fa??/'  —  7xyz,  which 
by  (A)  is  the  same  as  3a;*y  +  (— fayy*)  +  (— 7a?y«),  takes 
the  required  form  if  we  put  a  for  Sa^y,  b  for  —  ^xy*,  and  o 
for  (—  7xyz). 

It  therefore  follows  that  in  order  to  prove  any  theorem 
to  be  true  for  a7iy  algebraical  expression^  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  prove  it  for  the  expression  a  +  6  +  c  +  &c.,  where  a,b,c,  &c. 
are  supposed  to  have  any  values,  positive  or  negative. 

39.  It  follows  at  once  from  the  meaning  of  addition 
that  the  sum  of  two  or  more  algebraical  quantities  is  the 
same  in  whatever  order  they  are  added.  For  example,  to 
find  how  much  a  man  Ls  worth,  we  can  take  the  different 
items  of  property,  considering  debts  as  negative,  in  any 
order. 

Thusa  +  6  +  c  =  c  +  a  +  6  =  6  +  c  +  a  =  &c (E). 

The  laws  [C]  and  [E]  are  together  called  the  Com- 
mutative Law,  which  may  be  enunciated  in  the  following 
form :  Additions  or  Multiplications  may  be  made  in  any 
order. 

40.  Since  additions  may  be  made  in  any  order,  we  have 

a  +  (6  +  c  +  d+...)  =  (6  +  c  +  dI  +  ...)  +  flt  (from  E) 
=  6  +  c  +  d  + ...  -h  a 
=  a  +  6  +  c  +  d  +  ...  (from  E). 

Hence,  to  add  any  algebraical  expression  as  a  whole  is 
the  same  as  to  add  its  terms  in  succession. 

Since  the  expression  +  a  —  b-\-c  —  d  may  be  written  in 
the  form  +  a  +  (—  6)  +  c  +  (—  d),  we  have 

+  {+a-6  +  c-dj=+(+a-h(-6)-l-c  +  (-d){ 

=  +  a  +  (-6)  +  c  +  (-d). 

When  we  say  that  we  can  add  the  terms  of  an  expres- 
sion in  succession,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
terms  include  ike  prefixed  signs. 

41.  Since  subtraction  and  addition  are  inverse  opera- 
tions, it  follows  from  the  preceding  that  to  subtract  an 
expression  as  a  whole  is  the  same  as  to  subtract  the  terms 
in  succession.     Thus 

a  — (6  +  c  +  d+...)  =  a  — fr— c  — d—  ... 
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42.  If  c  be  any  poBitive  integer,  a  and  b  having  any 
values  whatever,  then 

(a  +  6)c  =  (a  +  6)  +  (a  +  6)  +  (a+i)+  ...  repeated  c  times 

=  a  +  6  +  a  +  J  +  a  +  ft  +  ...  [Art.  40] 

=  a  +  a  +  a  +  . . .  repeated  c  times 

+  6  +  6  +i  +  ...  repeated  c  times 

=  oc  +  6c. 

Hence,  when  o  is  a  positive  integer,  we  have 

(a  +  b)c  =  ac  +  bc (F). 

Since  division  is  the  inverse  of  multiplication,  it  follows 
that  when  d  is  any  positive  integer 

(a-|-6)-r-d  =  a^-dI+6-^d. 

And  hence 

(a  +  b)  X  c  -i-  d  =  {(a  +  b)  X  c]  -7-  d 

=  (oc  +  tc)  -T-  d  =  oc  -r  d  +  6c  -r-  d, 

6  C  C 

that  is  ^^'^^^^d'^^^d'^^^d' 

Thus  the  law  expressed  in  (F)  is  true  for  all  positive 
values  of  c;  and  being  true  for  any  positive  value  of  c,  it 
must  also  be  true  for  any  negative  value.    For,  if 

(a  +  b)c  =  ac'^bc, 

then  (a  +  6)  (-  c)  =  ~  (a  +  6)  c  =  —  oc  -  6c 

=  a(-.c)  +  6(-c). 

Hence  for  all  values  of  a,  6  and  c  we  have 

(a  +  6)c  =  ac  +  6c (F). 

Thus  the  product  of  the  sum  of  any  two  algebraical 
quantities  by  a  third  is  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  quantities  separately  by  the  third. 

The  above  is  generally  called  the  DlstributiTe  LaiRr. 
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43.  Since      (a  +  6) -5- c=  (a  +  6)  x- 

c  c 

we  see  that  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
any  two  algebraical  quantities  by  a  third  is  the  sum  of  the 
quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  quantities  separately  by 
the  third. 

44.  From  Art.  40  it  follows  that 

a+6  +  c  +  dI  +  6  +  ...  =  (a  +  6)  +  c  +  (d  +  «)  +  ... 

=  a  +  (6  +  c  +  dI)  +  6+...  =  &c., 

80  that  the  terms  of  an  expression  may  be  grouped  in  any 
manner. 

Again,  from  Art.  29,  it  follows  that 

abcde  ...  =a  (6c)  {de)  ...  =a  (Jcdl)6...  =  &c., 

so  that  the  factors  of  a  product  may  be  grouped  in  any 
manner. 

These  two  results  are  called  the  Associative  Law. 

45.  We  have  now  considered  all  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Algebra,  and  in  the  succeeding  chapters  we  have  only  to 
develope  the  consequences  of  these  laws. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Addition.    Subtraction.    Brackets. 

Addition. 

46.  We  have  already  seea  that  any  term  is  added  by 
writing  it  down,  with  its  sign  unchanged,  after  the  expres- 
sion to  which  it  is  to  be  added ;  and  we  have  also  seen 
that  to  add  any  expression  as  a  whole  gives  the  same 
result  as  to  add  all  its  terms  in  succession.  We  therefore 
have  the  following  rule : — to  add  two  or  more  algebraical 
expresaioiia,  write  down  all  the  terms  in  succession  with 
their  signs  unchanged. 

Thus  the  sum  of  a  —  26  +  3c  and  —  4d  —  5c  +  6/  is 

a  -  26  +  3c  -  4d  -  5e  +  6/. 

47.  If  some  of  the  terms  which  are  to  be  added  are 
'like'  terms,  the  result  can,  and  must,  be  simplified  before 
the  process  is  considered  to  be  complete. 

Now  two  *like'  terms  which  have  the  same  sign  are 
added  by  taking  the  arithmetical  sum  of  their  numerical 
coefficients  with  the  common  sign,  and  affixing  the  com- 
mon letters. 

For  example,  to  add  2a  and  6a  in  suooession  gives  the  same  result, 
whatever  a  may  be,  as  to  add  7a;  that  is,  +2a+5a=  +7a.  Also,  to 
subtract  2a  and  6a  in  snccession  gives  the  same  result  as  to  subtract 
7a;  that  is,  -  2a  -  5a=  -  7a. 
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Also  two  'like*  terms  whose  signs  are  diflferent  are 
added  by  taking  the  arithmetical  difference  of  their 
numerical  coeflScients  with  the  sign  of  the  greater,  and 
affixing  the  common  letters. 

For  example,     +  5a  -  das  +  2a  +  3a  -  8a=  +  2a, 
also  +3a-5a=+da-da-2a=-2a. 

Thus,  when  there  are  several  'like'  terms  some  of 
which  are  positive  and  some  negative,  they  can  all  be 
reduced  to  one  term. 

Ex.  1.    Add  2a  +  5&toa-6&. 

The  sum  is  a  ~  6ft  +  2a+ 56 

=a  +  2a-66  +  66 
=3a-ft. 
Ex.2.    Add  3a2-5a6  +  7fc3,  -4a»-2a5  +  36», 

and  2a3+5aft-8&>. 

The  8nm  is  8a«  -  5ad  +  76^  -  4a»  -  2a6  +  36«+2a«  +  6a6  -  86* 

The  terms  Sa*,  -  4a*,  and  +2a'  can  be  combined  mentally;  and  we 
have  aK    Similarly  we  have  -  2a6  and  -I-  26*. 

Thos  the  required  sum  is  a*  -  2a6 + 26*. 

The  beginner  will  find  it  desirable  to  put  like  terms 
under  one  another. 

Subtraction. 

48.  We  have  already  seen  that  any  term  maybe  sub- 
tracted by  writing  it  down,  with  its  sign  changed,  after  the 
expression  from  which  it  is  to  be  subtracted ;  and  we  have 
also  seen  that  to  subtract  any  expression  as  a  whole  gives 
the  same  result  as  to  subtract  its  terms  in  succession.  We 
therefore  have  the  following  rule :  To  subtract  any  alge- 
braical expression,  write  down  its  terms  in  succession  with 
all  the  signs  changed. 

Thus,  if  a  -  26  +  3c  be  subtracted  from  2a  —  36  —  4c, 
the  result  will  be  2a  -  36  -  4c  —  a  +  26  —  3c  =  a  —  6—  7c. 

49.  The  expression  which  is  to  be  subtracted  is  some- 
times placed  under  that  from  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  'like' 
terms  being  for  convenience  placed  under  one  another; 
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and  the  signs  of  the  lower  line  are  changed  mentally  before 
combining  the  'like'  term& 

Thus  the  previons  example  would  be  written  down  as  under: 

2a-3&-4c 
<i-26+3o 
a-  6-7c 

Ab  another  example,  if  we  have  to  subtract  8a&-5ac-|-c'  from 
a'  -  6a&  +  2ac  -  2ib\  the  process  is  written 

a>-5a5  +  2ac-2&> 

3ad-5ac         +c' 
««-8a6+7ac-26a-c>* 


Brackets. 

50.  To  indicate  that  an  expression  is  to  be  added  as  a 
whole,  it  is  put  in  a  bracket  with  the  +  sign  prefixed 
But,  as  we  have  seen  in  Art.  46,  to  add  any  algebraical 
expression  we  have  only  to  write  down  the  terms  in  suc- 
cession with  their  signs  unchanged. 

Hence,  when  a  bracket  is  preceded  by  a  +  sign,  the 
bracket  may  be  omitted. 

Thus        +  (2a  -  66  +  7c)  =  +  2a  -  56  +  7c. 

Hence  also,  any  number  of  terms  of  an  expression  may 
be  enclosed  in  brackets  with  the  sign  +  placed  before  each 
bracket.    Thus 

3a-26  +  4c-rf  +  6  -/=  3a  -  26  +  (4c  -  d  +  «  -/) 

=  3a  +  (-26  +  4c)  -  dl  +  («-/). 

When  the  sign  of  the  first  term  in  a  bracket  is  +  it 
is  generally  omitted  for  shortness,  as  in  the  preceding 
example. 

51.  To  indicate  that  an  expression  is  to  be  subtracted 
as  a  whole,  it  is  put  in  a  bracket  with  the  —  sign  prefixed. 
But,  as  we  have  seen  in  Art.  48,  to  subtract  any  alge- 
braical expression  we  have  only  to  write  down  the  terms 
in  succession  with  all  their  signs  changed. 
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Hence,  when  a  bracket  is  preceded  by  a  —  sign,  the 
bracket  may  be  omitted,  provided  that  the  signs  of  all  the 
terms  within  the  bracket  are  changed.     Thus 

a  -  (26  -  c  +  d)  =  a  -  26  +  c  -  d. 

Hence  also,  any  number  of  terms  of  an  expression  may 
be  enclosed  in  a  bracket  with  the  sign  —  prefixed,  provided 
that  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  which  are  placed  in  the 
bracket  are  changed.     Thus 

a  -  26  +  3c  -  d  =  a  -  (2  6  -  So  +  d)  =  a  -  26  -  (- 3c  +  (Q. 

52.  Sometimes  brackets  are  put  within  brackets :  in 
this  case  the  different  brackets  must  be  of  different  shapes 
to  prevent  confusion. 

Thus  a  —  [26  —  {3c  —  (2d  —  e)]]  ;  which  means  that  we 
are  to  subtract  from  26  the  whole  quantity  within  the 
bracket  marked  { },  and  then  subtract  the  result  from  a ; 
and,  to  find  the  quantity  within  the  bracket  marked  { }, 
we  must  subtract  e  from  2d,  and  then  subtract  the  result 
from  3c. 

When  there  are  several  pairs  of  brackets  they  may  be 
removed  one  at  a  time  by  the  rules  of  Arts.  50  and  51, 

Thus  a-[6-h{c-(d-e)}] 

==a-[6  +  {c-d  +  c}] 
=  a—  [6  +  c— d  +  c] 
=  a  —  6— c  +  c?  —  c. 


EXAMPLES  I. 

1.  Add  3x  -  5y,  bx  —  2y  and  7y  —  ^x, 

2.  Add  3aj-5y  +  2«,  bx-^Jy-bz  and  6y-«-10ax 

3.  Add  J«- J6  +  ^,  \h-\c^\awi<di  \c-\a-k^\b, 

4.  Add  a*  -  a'  +  a,  a'  -  a  +  1  and  a*  —  a^^  1. 

5.  Add  «•  -  hxy-l'f  and  82/*  +  4a^ -«". 
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6.  Add  m'  -  Smn  +  2»',  3n'  -  w*  and  5mn  -  3»*  +  2m\ 

7.  Add  3a'  -  2ac  -  2a6,  26"  +  36c  +  3a6  and  c»  -  2ac  -  26c. 

8.  Add  I a"6  -  5a6"  +  76»,  2a*  -  ^a'b  +  5a6»  and  36«  -  2a\ 

9.  Subtract  3a  —  46  +  2e  from  a  +  6  —  2c. 

10.  Subtract  o  +  «  ^  ~  q  <^  ^^^™  c  -  ^  a  -  ^  6. 

11.  Subtract  3a;'  -  4a;  +  2  from  4a;'  -  5a;  -  7. 

12.  Subtract  5a*  -  3a»6  +  4a'6'  from  56*  -  3a6'  +  4a'6*. 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  -  3»'  -  5xj/  +  4^*  and 
-5a;'  +  2a;y-3/1 

14.  What  must  be  added  to  26c  —  3ca  —  4a6  in  order  that 
the  sum  may  be  6c  +  cal 

15.  What  must  be  added  to  3a' -26' +  30*  in  oi-der  that 
the  sum  may  be  6c  +  ca  +  a6? 


16.  Simplify  3a;  -  {2y  +  (5a;  -  3a;  +  y)}, 

17.  Simplify  a;  -  [3y  +  {32;  -  x^^}  +  2x], 

18.  Simplify  y-2x-{z'-x^y-x  +  z]. 


19.  Simplify  a-[a-6  —  {a  —  64-c  —  a  —  6  +  c- d}\ 

20.  Simplify  2a;  -  [3a;  -  9y  -  {2a;  -  3y  -  (a;  +  5y)}]. 

21.  Simplify  a  -  [3a  +  c  -  {4a  -  (36  -  c)  +  36}  -  2a]. 

22.  Subtract  a;  -  (3^^  -  z)  from  y  -  {2a;  -  »  -  y}. 


23.  Subtract  2m  —  (3wi  -  2w  —  m)  from  2»  -  (3n  -  2m  —  n), 

24.  Find  the  value  of 

{a-(5_c)}'  +  {6-(c-a)}'  +  {c-(a-6)}'when 
a  =  -l,  6  =  -2,  c=-3. 

25.  Find  the  value  of 

{a'  -  (6  -  c)'}  -  {6'  -  (c  -  a)'}  -  {c'  -  (a  -  6)'}  when 
a=l,  6=2,  c  =  -3. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Multiplication. 

53.  Product    of   monomial    expressions.      The 

multiplication  of  monomial  expressions  was  considered  in 
Chapter  IL,  and  the  results  arrived  at  were: 

(i)  The  factors  ojF  a  product  may  be  taken  in  any 
order. 

(ii)  The  sign  of  the  product  of  two  quantities  is  + 
when  both  the  factors  are  positive  or  both  negative ;  and 
the  sign  of  the  product  is  —  when  one  factor  is  positive 
and  the  other  negative. 

(iii)  The  index  of  the  product  of  any  two  powers  of 
the  same  quantity  is  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  the  factors. 

From  (i),  (ii)  and  (iii)  we  can  find  the  continued 
product  of  any  number  of  monomial  expressions. 

Thus  ( -  2a«6c3)  x  ( -  Ba^b^c)  =  +  2a^bc^  x  Sa^b^c,  from  (ii), 
=2x8xa2.a?,6.6«.c3.c,  from  (i), 

=  6a'6'cS  from  (iii). 

Again,  ( -  3a«&)  (-  6a6»)  (-  la^)  =  {  +  Ba^b .  5ah^  ( ( -  7a*b') 
=  -3.6.7.a3.a.a*.6.6S.62=-106a768. 

54.  Product  of  a  multinomial  expression  and  a 
monomial.  It  was  proved  in  Art.  42  that  the  product 
of  the  sum  of  any  two  algebraical  quantities  by  a  third  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  two  quantities  separately  by  the  third. 
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Thus  {x  +  y)z  =  xz  +  yz (i). 

Since  (i)  is  true  for  all  values  of  x,  y  and  z,  it  will  be 
tnie  when  we  put  (a  +  h)  in  place  of  x ;  hence 

{{a-\-h)  +  y]z=^{a  +  h)z+yz 
=  ajs  +  bz  +  yz. 
/.  (a-{^bi-y)z  =  az'\'bz  +  yz. 
And  similarly 

(a  -h  b  -^  c -\-  d  +  ,..)  z  =  az  -^  bz  +  cz  +  dz  •{- ..., 
however  many  terms  there  may  be  in  the  expression 
a  +  b  +  c  +  d+... 

Thus  tfie  prodtict  of  any  multinomial  erpression  by  a 
monomial  is  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  separate  terms  of  the  midtinomiai  expression  by  the 
monomial. 

55.    Product  of  two  multinomial  expressions. 

We  now  consider  the  most  general  case  of  multiplication, 
namely  the  multiplication  of  any  two  multinomial  ex- 
pressions. 

We  have  to  find 

(a  +  6+c  +  ...)x(a:  +  y  +  2:+...); 
aqd,  from  Art.  38,  this  includes  all  possible  cases. 

Put  M  for  a?  +  y +  £:+  ...;  then,  by  the  last  article, 
we  have 

(a  +  6  +  c  +  ...)  Jf  =  aif  +  5if  +  cif  + ... 

=  cjuK  +  ay  +  a-gr  +  . ..  +  6a?  +  6y  +  6^  + ...  +  CiT  +  cy  +  c^  +  ... 

Hence       {a-\-b-\-c-\-  ...)  {x-\-y-\-  z -\- ...) 
B»cw?+ay +  a£:  +  ...  +6^  +  6y +  6^+ ...  +  ca?+cy  +  agr  +  ... 
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Thus,  the  product  of  any  two  algebraical  expressions  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying 
every  term  of  the  one  by  every  term  of  the  other. 

For  example 

(a  +  6)  (c  +  d)  =  ac  +  od  +  fee  +  6d ; 
also 
(3a +56)  (2a +  36) 

=  (3a)  (2a)  +  (3a)  (36)  +  (56)  (2a)  +  (56)  (36) 
=  6a'  +  9a6  +  10a6  + 156*  =  6a'  +  19a6  + 156*. 

Again,  to  find  (a  -  6)  (c  —  d),  we  first  write  this  in  the 
form  [a  +(-  6)}  [c  +(—  d)},  and  we  then  have  for  the  product 
ac  +  a  (-  d)  +  (-  6)  c  +  (-  6)  (-  d) 
=^ac  —  ad  —  bc-{'bd. 

In  the  rule  given  above  for  the  multiplication  of  two 
algebraical  expressions  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
terms  include  the  prefixed  signs, 

56.     The  following  are  important  examples : — 

I.     (a  +  6)"  =  (a  +  6)  (a  +  6)  =  aa  +  a6  +  6a  +  66 ; 
.-.  (a  +  6)'  =  a*  +  2a6  +  6». 

Thus,  the  square  of  the  sum  of  any  two  quantities  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  plus  tvdce  their  product. 

XL     (a-6)*  =  (a-6)(a-6)  =  aa  +  a(-6)  +  (-6)a 

+  (_6)(_6)  =  a«-a6-a6  +  6»; 

.-.  (a-6)'  =  a''-2a6  +  6^ 

Thus,  the  square  of  the  difference  of  any  two  quantities  is 
equal  to  the  swm  of  their  squares  minus  twice  their  product 

III.     (a  +  6)(a-6)  =  aa  +  a(-6)  +  6a  +  6(-6) 
=  a'  —  a6  +  a6  -  6* ; 
/.  (a  +  6)(a-6)  =  a*-6«. 

Thus,  ihe  prodiwt  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  any  two 
quantities  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares. 
S.A.  3 
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57.     It  is  usual  to  exhibit  the  process  of  multiplication 
in  the  following  convenient  form : 
a*  +  2a6  -  6* 
a'-2a6  +V 
(l*  +  2a»6-a»6« 
-2a''6-4aW  +  2a6» 

a^fe'  +  2a6'-&* 
a*  -4a*6''  +  4a6»-6\ 

The  multiplier  is  placed  under  the  multiplicand  and  a 
line  is  drawn.  The  successive  terms  of  the  multiplicand, 
namely  a*,  +  2ab,  and  —  b\  are  multiplied  by  a\  the  first 
term  on  the  left  of  the  multiplier,  and  the  products  a*, 
+  2a'6  and  —  a*6*  which  are  thus  obtained  are  put  in  a 
horizontal  row.  The  terms  of  the  multiplicand  are  then 
multiplied  by  —  2a6,  the  second  term  of  the  multiplier, 
and  the  products  thus  obtained  are  put  in  another  hori- 
zontal row,  the  terms  being  so  placed  that  'like'  terms 
are  under  one  another.  And  similarly  for  all  the  other 
terms  of  the  multiplier.  The  final  result  is  then  obtained 
by  adding  the  rows  of  partial  products;  and  this  final 
sum  can  be  readily  written  down,  since  the  difierent  sets 
of 'like'  terms  are  in  vertical  columns. 

The  following  are  examples  of  multiplication  arranged 
as  above  described : 


a  +  b 
a  +  6 

a+b 
a-b 
a^  +  ab 
-ab'b^ 

.   +  6c  +  c* 

a«+a6+6« 
a-6 

a^  +  ab 

+ah  +  b* 

a*  +  a*6  +  a6* 
-a«6-a6>-6» 

a*  +  2ab  +  b^ 
a  +  b  +  c 
a  +  6  +  c 
a*+ab  +  ae 
+  ab 

+  ac 

a»                  -6» 

8a;«+rry-2y« 
9aj*-8a:»y  +  6xV 

o»+2a6  +  2a<j  +  6»+26c+c«  fte*  -  xHf^+4xy^^i^ 

58.     If  in  an  expression  consisting  of  several  terms 
which  contain  different  powers  of  the  same  letter,  the 
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term  which  contains  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  be  put 
first  on  the  left,  the  term  which  contains  the  next  highest 
power  be  put  next,  and  so  on ;  the  terms,  if  any,  which 
do  not  contain  the  letter  being  put  last ;  then  the  whole 
expression  is  said  to  be  arranged  according  to  descending 
powers  of  that  letter.     Thus  the  expression 

is  arranged  according  to  descending  powers  of  a.  In  like 
manner  we  say  that  the  expression  is  arranged  according 
to  ascending  powers  of  b. 

59.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  to  arrange  the  terms 
either  of  the  multiplicand  or  of  the  multiplier  in  any 
particular  order,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  arrange 
botii  expressions  according  to  descending  or  both  according 
to  ascending  powers  of  the  same  letter:  some  trouble  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  diflferent  sets  of  *  like'  terms  in 
vertical  columns  will  thus  be  avoided. 

60.  Definitions.  A  term  which  is  the  product  of  n 
letters  is  said  to  be  of  n  dimensions,  or  of  the  nth  degree. 
Thus  Sabc  is  of  three  dimensions,  or  of  the  third  degree ; 
and  5a"6V,  that  is  baaabbCy  is  of  six  dimensions,  or  of  the 
sixth  degree.  Thus  the  degree  of  a  term  is  found  by  taking 
the  sum  of  the  indices  of  its  factors. 

The  degree  of  an  expression  is  the  degree  of  that  term 
of  it  which  is  of  highest  dimensions. 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  a  term,  or  of  an  expression, 
we  sometimes  take  into  account  only  a  particular  letter,  or 
particular  letters :  thus  ow?*  +  6a;  +  c  is  of  the  second  degree 
in  X,  and  is  often  called  a  quadratic  expression  in  x ;  also 
cuc^y  +  bxy  +  ca^  is  of  the  third  degree  in  x  and  y,  and  is 
often  called  a  cubic  expression  in  x  and  y.  An  expression, 
or  a  term,  which  does  not  contain  x  is  said  to  be  of  no 
degree  in  x,  or  to  be  independent  of  x. 

When  all  the  terms  of  an  expression  are  of  the  same 
dimensions,  the  expression  is  said  to  be  komogenecus. 
Thus  a*  +  3a'6  — 56^  is  a  homogeneous  expression,  every 

3—2 
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term  being  of  the  third  degree ;  also  owj'  H-  hxy  +  cy*  is  a 
homogeneous  expression  of  the  second  degree  in  x  and  y. 

61.  Product  of  homogeneous  expressions.     The 

product  of  any  two  homogeneous  expressions  must  be 
homogeneous ;  for  the  different  terms  of  the  product  are 
obtained  by  multiplying  any  term  of  the  multiplicand  by 
any  term  of  the  multiplier,  and  the  number  of  dimensions 
in  the  product  of  any  two  monomials  is  clearly  the  sum 
of  the  number  of  dimensions  in  the  separate  quantities; 
hence  if  all  the  terms  of  the  multiplicand  are  of  the 
same  degree,  as  also  all  the  terms  of  the  multiplier,  it 
follows  that  all  the  terms  of  the  product  are  of  the  same 
degree ;  and  it  also  follows  that  the  degree  of  the  product 
is  the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  the  factors. 

The  fact  that  two  expressions  which  are  to  be  multi- 
plied are  homogeneous  should  in  all  cases  be  noticed ;  and 
if  the  product  obtained  is  not  homogeneous,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  an  error. 

62.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that,  in  the  product 
of  two  algebraical  expressions,  the  term  which  is  of  highest 
degree  in  a  particular  letter  is  the  product  of  the  terms 
in  the  factors  which  are  of  highest  degree  in  that  letter, 
and  the  term  of  lowest  degree  is  the  product  of  the  terms 
which  are  of  lowest  degree  in  the  factors:  thus  there  is  only 
one  term  of  highest  degree  and  one  term  of  lowest  degree. 

63.  Detached  Coefficients.  When  two  expressions 
are  both  arranged  according  to  descending,  or  to  ascending, 
powers  of  some  letter,  much  of  the  labour  of  multiplication 
can  be  saved  by  writing  down  the  coefficients  only. 

Thus,  to  multiply  3-c'  —  a?  +  2  by  3a;*  +  2a;  -  2,  we  write 
3-1  +  2 
3  +  2-2 
9-3  +  6 
6-2+4 
-6+2-4 
9+3-2+6-4 
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The  highest  power  of  x  in  the  product  is  cleaxly  a?*, 
and  the  rest  follow  in  order.     Hence  the  required  product 

is  9a?*  +  3a;'-2a?»+6«;-4. 

When  some  of  the  powers  are  absent  their  places  must 
be  supplied  by  O's. 

Thus,  to  multiply  a;*  —  2^'  +  a?  —  3  by  a;*  +  a?*  —  a?  —  3, 
we  write 

1+0^2+1-3 
1+1+0-1-3 
1+0-2+1-3 
1+0-2+1-3 

_l_-0  +  2-l  +  3 

-3-0  +  6-3  +  9 

l+l_2-2-5-l+5+0+9 

Hence  the  product  is 

af'  +  x'-2x''-2a^-  5x*  -  a?«  +  Sa;'  +  9. 

This  is  generally  called  the  method  of  detached 
coefficients. 

64.  We  now  return  to  the  three  important  cases  of 
multiplication  considered  in  Art.  66,  namely, 

(a  +  6)'  =  a'  +  2a6  +  6' (i), 

(a-6)*  =  a*-2a6  +  6'    (ii), 

(a  +  6)(a-6)  =  a'-6» (iii). 

A  general  result  expressed  by  means  of  symbols  is 
called  Si  formula. 

Since  the  laws  from  which  the  above  formulae  were 
deduced  were  proved  to  be  true  for  all  algebraical 
quantities  whatever,  we  may  substitute  for  a  and  for  6 
any  other  algebraical  quantities,  or  algebraical  expressions, 
and  the  results  will  still  hold  good. 
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We  give  some  examples  of  results  obtained  by  substi- 
tution. 

Put  —  6  in  the  place  of  b  in  (i);  we  then  have 

{a  +  (-6)}»  =  a»  +  2a(-6)+(-6)», 

that  is  (a-6)•  =  a'-2a6+6^ 

Thus  (ii)  is  seen  to  be  really  included  in  (i). 

Put  V2  in  the  place  of  b  in  (iii) ;  we  then  have 

(a  +  V2)  (a-  V2)  =a»-  (V2/=  a'  -  2. 

[We  here,  however,  assume  that  all  the  fundamental 
laws  are  true  for  surds:  this  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.] 

Put  6  +  c  in  the  place  of  b  in  (i);  we  then  have 

[a-¥{b  +  c)Y  =  a'+2a{b  +  c)  +  (b  +  cy; 

.-.  (a  +  6  +  c)"  =  a'  +  2ab  +  2ac  +  6'  +  26c  +  c" (iv). 

Now  put  —  c  for  c  in  (iv),  and  we  have 

{a  +  6  +  (-c)l'  =  a»  +  2a6+2a(-c)  +  6*+26(-c)  +  (-c)»; 

.-.  (a4-6-c)"  =  a'  +  2a6-2ac4-6'-26c4-c'. 

Put  6  +  c  in  the  place  of  6  in  (iii);  we  then  have 

(a  +  (6  +  c)}{a-(6  +  c)}=a*-(6  +  c)»  =  a'-(6'+26c  +  c*); 

.-,  (a  +  6  +  c)  (a-6  -  c)  =  a'  -  6*  -  26c  -  c\ 

The  following  are  additional  examples  of  products 
which  can  be  written  down  at  once. 

(a3  +  26»)  (««  -  262)  =  (a2)2  -  (262)2 = ^4  _  4^,4. 

(a2  +  ^362)  (a*  -  jSb^)  =  (a2)2  -  (^362)2= a*  -  36^ 

(a-6+c)(a  +  6-c)={a-(6-c)}{a  +  (6-c)}=a«-(6-c)«. 

(aa  +  a6  +  62)(a2-a6  +  62)  =  {(a2  4.62)  +  a6}{(a2  +  62)-a6} 

=  (a«  +  62)2  _  (a6)2= a*  +  a262  +  b\ 

(a;3  +  a?»  +  a;  +  l)(a:»-aj^+fl;-l)  =  {(a:3+x)  +  (ar»  +  I)}  {(«»+«) -(«2+i)} 

=  (a;»  +  a:)2-(««  +  l)2=a:«  +  2a;4+a;2-(a;*  +  2a;2  +  l)=a;«  +  a;4_a;8_l. 
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65.    Square  of  a  multinomial  ezpresiioii.    Wc 

have  found  in  the  preceding  Article,  and  also  by  direct 
multiplication  in  Art.  57,  the  square  of  the  sum  of  three 
algebraical  quantities;  and  the  square  of  the  sum  of 
more  than  three  quantities  can  be  obtained  by  the  same 
methods.  The  square  of  any  multinomial  expression  can 
however  best  be  found  in  the  following  manner. 

We  have  to  find 

(a^b'\-c^d+  ...)(a  +  6  +  c  +  d+  ...), 

Now  we  know  that  the  product  of  any  two  algebraical 
expressions  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  partial  products 
obtained  by  multiplying  every  term  of  one  expression  by 
every  term  of  the  other.  If  we  multiply  the  term  a  of 
the  multiplicand  by  the  term  a  of  the  multiplier,  we 
obtain  the  term  a'  of  the  product:  we  similarly  obtain 
the  terms  6*,  c^  &c.  We  can  multiply  any  term,  say  b, 
of  the  multiplicand  by  any  different  term,  say  d,  of  the 
multiplier;  and  we  thus  obtain  the  term  bd  of  the 
product.  But  we  also  obtain  the  term  bd  by  multiplying 
the  term  d  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  term  b  of  the 
multiplier,  and  the  term  bd  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way,  so  that  every  such  term  as  bd,  in  which  the  letters 
are  different,  occurs  twice  in  the  product.  The  required 
product  is  therefore  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the 
quantities  a,  6,  c,  &c.  together  with  twice  the  product 
of  every  pair. 

Thus,  iJie  sqkvare  ofihe  sum  of  any  number  of  algebrai- 
cal quantities  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  iheir  squares  together 
wHk  tvjice  the  product  of  every  pair. 

For  example,  to  find  (a  +  6  +  c)^. 
The  sqnares  of  the  separate  terms  are  a^,  6^,  c\ 
The  products  of  the  different  pairs  of  terms  are  od,  ac  and  he. 
Hence  (a+6+c)2=aa+62+c3+2a6  +  2ac  +  26c. 

Similarly, 
(a+26-3c)3=o»+(26)2f(-3c)«  +  2a(26)  +  2a(-8c)  +  2(26)(-8c) 
=  aa  +  462  +  9c«+ 4a6  -  6ac  -  126c. 
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And 

(a-6  +  c-d)«  =  o«+(-6)«  +  c9  +  (-d)«  +  2a(-6)  +  2ac  +  2a(-d) 
+  2(-6)c  +  2(-6)(-d)  +  2c(-d)  =  a2+6«  +  c34-d'-2a6  +  2a4? 
-2ad-2hc  +  2bd-2cd. 

After  a  little  piactice  the  intermediate  steps  should  be  omitted 
and  the  final  result  written  down  at  once.  To  ensure  taking  twice 
the  product  of  every  pair  it  is  best  to  take  twice  the  product  of  each 
term  and  of  every  term  which  follows  it. 

66.  Continued  Products.  The  continued  product 
of  several  algebraical  expressions  is  obtained  by  finding 
the  product  of  any  two  of  the  expressions,  and  then 
multiplying  this  product  by  a  third  expression,  and  so  on, 

Por  example,  to  find  (x  '^a){x  +  h)  {x + c),  we  have 

x-\  a 
x  +  h 


x^  +  ax 

+  hx  +  ab 
x^  +  (a-^b)x  +  ab 
x  +  c 
x^+{a'{-b)x*-{-abx 

+  cx^  +  {a+b)cx  +  abc 


x^  +  {a  +  b  +  c)x'^  +  (ab  +  clc  -  be) x  +  abc 

In  the  above  all  the  terms  which  contain  the  same  powers  of  x  are 
collected  together:  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  arrange  expressions 
in  this  way. 

Again,  to  find        («» + a^)^  (x + a)^  {x  -  a)K 
The  factors  can  be  taken  in  any  order ;  hence  the  required  product 
=  [(a;-a)(aj  +  a)(««  +  a2)]«=[(a?-.a«){a;»  +  a«)]»=(a;*-a<)2=a;8-2aV  +  a?. 

67.  We  have  proved  in  Art.  56  that  the  product  of 
any  two  multinomial  expressions  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
partial  products  obtained  by  multiplying  any  term  of  one 
expression  by  any  term  of  the  other. 

To  find  the  continued  product  of  three  expressions  we 
must  therefore  multiply  each  of  the  terms  in  the  product 
of  the  first  two  expressions  by  each  of  the  terms  in  the 
third;  hence  the  continued  product  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
partial  products  which  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
together  any  term  of  the  first,  any  term  of  the  second,  and 
any  term  of  the  third. 
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And  similarly,  the  continued  product  of  any  number  of 
expressions  is  the  sum  of  all  the  partial  products  which 
can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  together  any  term  of  the 
first,  any  term  of  the  second,  any  term  of  the  third,  &c. 

For  example,  if  we  take  a  letter  from  each  of  the  three 
fjEkctors  of 

(a  +  6)  (a  4-  b)  {a  +  6), 

and  multiply  the  three  together,  we  shall  obtain  a  term 
of  the  continued  product;  and  if  we  do  this  in  every 
possible  way  we  shall  obtain  all  the  terms  of  the  continued 
product. 

Now  we  can  take  a  every  time,  and  we  can  do  this  in 
only  one  way;  hence  a'  is  a  term  of  the  continued 
product 

We  can  take  a  twice  and  b  once,  and  this  can  be  done 
in  three  ways,  for  the  b  can  be  taken  from  either  of  the 
three  binomial  factors;  hence  we  have  3a*6. 

We  can  take  a  once  and  b  twice,  and  we  can  do  this 
also  in  three  ways;  hence  we  have  3a6'. 

Finally,  we  can  take  b  every  time,  and  this  can  be  done 
in  only  one  way;  hence  we  have  6*. 

Thus  the  continued  product  is 

a'  +  3a'6  +  3a6'  +  6^ 

that  is  (a  +  bf  =  a'  +  3a*6  +  Sab'  +  b\ 

The  continued  product  (x -{-a)  {x+  b)  {x  +  c)  can  simi- 
larly be  written  down  at  once. 

For  we  can  take  x  every  time:  we  thus  get  a?. 

We  can  take  two  xs  and  either  a  or  J  or  c :  we  thus 
have  a^a,  x*b  and  x^c. 

We  can  take  one  x  and  any  two  of  a,  b,  c:  we  thus 
have  xaby  xac,  and  xbc. 

Finally,  if  we  take  no  a?'s,  we  have  the  term  ahc. 
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Thus,  axraDging  the  result  according  to  powers  of  «?,  we 
have 

{x-^-  a)  {x  +  b)  {x  -h  c)  =^a?  +  a^ {a  +  b  +  c)  +  X  (ab  -{-  ac  +  be) 

+  abc, 

68.  Powers  of  a  binomial.  We  have  already  found 
the  square  and  the  cube  of  a  binomial  expression;  and 
higher  powers  can  be  obtained  in  succession  by  actual 
multiplication.  The  method  of  detached  coefficients  should 
be  used  to  shorten  the  work. 

The  following  should  be  remembered: 

(a  +  6)*  =  a»  +  2a6  +  6*, 

(a  +  by  =  a»  +  Sa'b  +  3ab^  +  6^ 

and  (a  +  6)*  =  a*  +  4a«6  +  6aV  +  4a6»  +  b\ 

To  find  any  power,  higher  than  the  fourth,  of  a  binomial 
expression  a  formula  called  the  Binomial  Theorem  should 
be  employed:  this  theorem  will  be  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter. 


EXAMPLES  11. 

1.  Multiply  2x-a  by  x  —  2a. 

2.  Multiply  Sx"^  hy  ^x-  3. 

3.  Multiply  a'  +  JB  +  1  by  a?  -  1. 

4.  Multiply  af-xj/  +  y*  by  x  +  i/, 

5.  Multiply  l+x+af  +  x^  by  a;  -  1. 

6.  Multiply  X*  4-  afy  +  x^y'  +  xy^  +  y*  by  y  —  QX 

7.  Multiply  a;'  -  a;  +  2  by  oi?  ^x-2, 

8.  Multiply  1  4-  oa;  +  a'a;^  by  1  -  aa;  +  a V. 

9.  Multiply  aj*  +  aj*  4- 1  by  x^  -v?  -^  1. 
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10.  Multiply  a^*  -  icy  +  %f  by  Sy"  -  ay  +  2^;*. 

11.  Multiply  aj"  -  50*  +  1  by  2iB»  +  5a;  +  1. 

12.  Multiply  2«'  -  Sa^'y  +  y"  by  y"  +  6a^  +  23;*. 

13.  Multiply  3a'-2a*64-3a6'-36»  by  2a»+5a•6-4a6•+6^ 

14.  Multiply  2aV  -  3aVy'  +  5y'  by  aV  +  4a«y*  -  2y«. 

15.  Multiply  2a  -  3a*  4-  5a»  -  7a*  by  1  -  2a*  +  6a*. 

16.  Multiply  a*-a6-ac4-6"-ftc  +  c'  by  a^h-'cc, 

17.  Multiply  a^-^y'  +  s^-yz  —  zx-^ocy  by  aj  +  y+a;. 

18.  Multiply  4a*+  W  +  c*  +  36c  +  2ca  -  6a6  by  2a  +  36  -  c. 

19.  Multiply  together  aj* 4- 1,  aj*+l  and  a'-l. 

20.  Multiply  together  «*+  16y*,  v?-¥  4y',  a5  +  2y  and  a;  -  2y. 

21.  Multiply  together  (a;  -  y)',  {x  +  y)*  and  (a;*  +  y*)'. 

22.  Multiply  together  (a;'  +  1)^  {x  +  1)^  and  (a;  - 1)'. 

23.  Multiply  together  a^'-ai+l,  a'+aj+l  and  a:*-  a:*  +  1. 

24.  Multiply    together    a*-2a6+46*,   a»  +  2a6  +  46'  and 
e**_4aV+166*. 

26.     Find  the  squares  of  (i)  a +  26 -3c,  (ii)  a*-a6  +  6S 
(iii)  6c  +  ca  +  a6,  (iv)  1  -  2a;  4-  3a;",  and  (v)  a?'  +  a;"  +  a;  4- 1. 

26.  Find  the  cubes  of  (i)  a  +  6  +  c,  (2)  2a -36 -2c  and 
(iii)  l+a;4-a;'. 

27.  Simplify 

(a;4-y4-«)'-(-a;  +  y4-2;)*4-(a;-y4-2;)"-(a;4-y-2;)*. 

28.  Shew  that 
(a;4-y)(a;4.2;)-a;"=(y4-^)(y4-a;)-y"  =  («4-a;)(2J4.y)-»'. 

29.  Shew  that 

(y  +  ;£)"4-(2;4-a;)'+(a;4-y)«-a;"-y»-«»=(a;4-y4-2;)'. 
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30.  Simplify  {x  {x  +  a)  -  a  (x  —  a)}{x{x  -  a)  -  a  (x  •\'  a)}. 

31.  Shew  that 

{y-zY  +  (z-xY  +  (x-  yY  =  S{y -z){z^x)(X' y). 

32.  Shew  that  a"  +  6'  =  (a  +  6)'  -  3ab  {a  +  5),  and  that 

a*  +  6*  =  (a  +  5)*  -  iab  {a  +  6)«  +  2a'b\ 

33.  Shew  that  {af-\-xy-\-  y'Y  -  ^^y  {:x?  +  y')  =  (a:"  -  ay  +  3^)^ 

34.  Shew  that 

{y  +  «)*  +  (z  +  xY  +  (aj  +  y)*  +  2  (a;  +  y)  (a;  +  2j)  +  2  (y  +  j?)  (y  +  x) 

+  2  («  +  a;)  (sj  +  y)  =  4  (a:  +  y  +  «)*. 

35.  Shew  that  (a'  +  6*)  (c«  +  d^)  =  (ac  +  5c//  +(»(/-  6c)». 

36.  Shew  that,  if  x  =  a-\-d,  y  =  b  +  d,  and  z  =  c  +  d;  then 
will  of  '^y'  +  z*  -  yz-^zx-xy -a'  +  b'  +  (f-bc-ca  —  ab. 

37.  Shew  that,  if  ic  =  6  +  c,  y  =  c  +  af  and  2;  =  a  +  6;  then 
will  x^  +  y'+  a^  —  yz  —  zx-xy  =  a'  +  b^  +  c'—bc  —  ca-ab, 

38.  Shew  that  2(a-6)(a-c)+2(6-c)(6-a)  +  2(c-a)(c-5) 

39.  Shew  that  (a:"  +  y»  +  2;^  (a*  +  5»  +  c»)  -  (aa;  +  6y  +  C2;)" 

=  (bz  —  cy)'  +  (ca?  —  asj)'  +  (ay  —  6a;)*. 

40.  Shew  that,  if  x=:a^—bc,  y  =  b'-ca,  z^c^  —  ctb;  then 
will  cue  +  by  ■{■  cz  =  (x -h  y -\- z)  (a -^  b  +  c)y 

and  be  (a?  -  y»)  =  ca  (y*  -  »a;)  =  06  (»*  -  ary). 

41.  Find  the  value  of 

(a;-a)'  +  (aj-6)'  +  (a;-c)'-3(a;-a)(a;-6)(a;-c) 
when  3a;  =  a  +  6  +  c. 

42.  Shew  that  (a'  +  6'+cy 

=  {V  +  c»)*  4-  (a5  +  acY  +  (a6  -  oc)'  +  a* 

=  (5c  +  ca  +  ohY  +  (a*  -  5c)'  +  (5"  -  ca)'  4-  (c*  -  a5)'. 

43.  Shew  that  (a"  +  ajy  +  y")  (a"  +  a5  +  5') 

^(ax-  byY  +  (aa;  -  5y)  (ay  +  5a;  +  5y)  +  {ay  +  5a;  +  5y)*, 
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44.  Shew  that  1  +  «« +  6*  +  c*  +  6«c«  +  cV  +  aV  +  o'6V 

=  (1  -  6c  -  ca  -  oi)*  ■\-{a  +  h-¥c-  abc)', 

45.  Shew  that 

(a"+6»  +  c"  +  c^y  =  (a«  +  6^-c»-jy4-4(ac  +  6J)«+4(a.'/-6c)'. 

46.  Shew  that 

(i)    (a  +  2)*-  4(a  +  1/ +  6:^'-  4(a-  1)*+  (a-2)'  =  0. 
(ii)  (a  +  2)(6  +  2)-4(a+l)(6+l)  +  6a6 

-4(a-l)(6-l)  +  (a-2)(6-2)=0. 

47.  Shew  that 

(i)   (a+  2)*-  4  (a  +  1)»+  6a^-  4  {a -  1)»  +  (a  -  2)»  =  0. 

(ii)  (a  +  2){b  +  2){c  +  2)-  4  (a  +  l){b  +  l)(o  +  1)  +  Gabc 

-4(a-l)(6-l)(c-l)  +  (a-2)(6-2)(c-2)  =  0. 

48.  Shew  that 

(a  4-  6  +  c)'  +  (6  +  c  -  a)  (c  +  a  -  6)  (a  +  6  -  c) 

=  4a*  (6  +  c)  +  46*  (c  +  a)  +  4c'  (a  +  6)  +  4a6c. 

49.  Shew  that 

X  (x- y  +  z)  {x  ■{■  y - z)  +  y  (x  +  y - z)  (- x  +  y  +  z) 
+  5;(-  x+y+z)(x  -y  +  «)  +  (-a;  +  y+2j)(a5-y  +  «)(a;  +  y-25) 
=  4a^. 

60.     Multiply 
a^  +  h*  +  (^  +  d*  —  he - ca - ab  —  ad  —  hd  —  cd  by  a  +  64-c  +  <?. 

51.     Shew  that 

=  ar      +  as'  +  1. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Division. 

69.  Division  by  a  monomial  expression.     We 

have  already  considered  the  division  of  one  monomial 
expression  by  another.  We  have  also  seen  (Art.  43)  that 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  two  alge- 
braical quantities  by  a  third  is  the  sum  of  the  quotients 
obtained  by  dividing  the  quantities  separately  by  the 
third;  and  we  can  shew  by  the  method  of  Art.  64  that 
when  any  multinomial  expression  is  divided  by  a  monomial 
the  quotient  is  the  sum  of  the  quotients  obtained  by 
dividing  the  separate  terms  of  the  multinomial  expression 
by  that  monomial. 

Thus  (o?x  —  3flM?)  -7-  cw?  =  d^x  -f-  cw?  —  Zax  -^  cm?  =  a  —  3. 
And  (12a!^-5eMJ'-2a*iI?)-f•3a?=:12a!'-^3a?- 6aaj'-5-ap 
-  2a^x  H-  3a?  =  4a?*  -  |flw?  -  |a*. 

70.  Division  by  a  multinomial  expression.     We 

have  now  to  consider  the  most  general  case  of  division, 
namely  the  division  of  one  multinomial  expression  by 
another. 

Since  division  is  the  inverse  of  multiplication,  what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  find  the  algebraical  expression  which, 
when  multiplied  by  the  divisor,  will  produce  the  dividend. 

Both  dividend  and  divisor  are  first  arranged  according 
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to  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  a  suppose ; 
and  the  quotient  also  is  considered  to  be  so  arranged. 
Then  (Art.  62)  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  will  be  the 
product  of  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  and  the  first  term 
of  the  quotient;  and  therefore  the  first  term  of  the 
quotient  will  he  found  by  dividing  the  first  term  of  the 
dividend  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor.  If  we  now 
multiply  the  whole  divisor  by  the  first  term  of  the 
quotieut  so  obtained,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the 
dividend,  the  remainder  must  be  the  product  of  the 
divisor  by  the  sum  of  all  the  other  terms  of  the  quotient; 
and,  this  remainder  being  also  arranged  according  to 
descending  powers  of  a,  the  second  term  of  the  quotient 
will  be  found  as  before  by  dividing  the  first  term  of  the 
remainder  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor.  If  we  now 
multiply  the  whole  divisor  by  the  second  term  of  the 
quotient  and  subtract  the  quotient  from  the  remainder,  it 
is  clear  that  the  tiiird  and  other  terms  of  the  quotient  can 
be  found  in  succession  in  a  similar  manner. 

For  example,  to  divide  8a'  +  8a*6  -  4a6'  +  6'  by  2a  +  6. 

The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  Arithmetic. 

2a  +  6  )  8a»  +  8a"6  +  4a6*  +  y  (  4a'  +  2a6  +  6* 
Sa*  +  Wb 

Wb  +  4a6*  +  6' 
4a'6  4-  ggy 

2a6»  +  5» 

2a6'  +  6' 

The  first  term  of  the  quotient  is  Sa*  -5-  2a  =  4a*. 
Multiply  the  divisor  by  4a'  and  subtract  the  product  from 
the  dividend :  we  then  have  the  remainder  4a*6  +  4a6'  +  b\ 
The  second  term  of  the  quotient  is  4a'6  -?-  2a  =  2a6. 
Multiply  the  divisor  by  2a6,  and  subtract  the  product 
from  the  remainder:  we  thus  get  the  second  remainder 
2a6*  +  V.  The  third  term  of  the  quotient  is  2a6*  -5-  2a  =  b\ 
Multiply  the  divisor  by  b\  and  subtract  the  product  from 
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2a6'  +  6^  and  there  is  no  remainder.  Since  there  is  no 
remainder  after  the  last  subtraction,  the  dividend  must  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  different  quantities  which  have 
been  subtracted  from  it;  but  we  have  subtracted  in  suc- 
cession the  divisor  multiplied  by  4a*,  by  4-2afe,  and  by 
+  6";  we  have  therefore  subtracted  altogether  the  divisor 
multiplied  by  4(i*  -f  2ab  +  6*.  And,  since  the  divisor  mul- 
tiplied by  4a'  4-  2ab  +  b*  is  equal  to  the  dividend,  the 
required  quotient  is  4a*  +  2ah  +  b\ 

The  dividend  and  divisor  may  be  arranged  according 
to  ascending  instead  of  according  to  descending  powers  of 
the  common  letter,  as  in  the  last  example  considered  with 
reference  to  the  letter  b ;  but  the  dividend  and  the  divisor 
must  both  be  arranged  in  the  same  way. 

71.     The  following  are  additional  examples: 
Ex.  1.    Divide  a*  -  a^  +  2a^b^  -  ab^  +  6*  by  a*  +  b^. 

^  a*  -{-a^b^  I 

-a»6  +  tt2&a   -ab-'  +  b* 
-  a^b  -  abr* 


Ex.  2.     Divide  a*+  a^b^  +  b*  by  a^-abi-  b^, 

a^-ab  +  bAa*'  +a2&2  +b*la^  +  ab  +  h» 


a*-a^b  +  a^b^ 

+  a^b  -i-b* 

-ha^b-a^b^+ab^ 

+  a26«-a&s  +  6* 

+  a?V^-ab^  +  b^ 

In  this  example  the  terms  of  the  dividend  were  placed  apart,  in 
order  that  *hke'  terms  might  be  placed  under  one  another  without 
altering  the  order  of  the  terms  in  descending  powers  of  a.  The 
subtractions  can  be  easily  performed  without  placing  *like'  terms 
under  one  another;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  according  to 
descending  (or  ascending)  powers  of  the  chosen  letter  should  never 
be  departed  from. 

Ex.  3.    Divide  a»  +  b^  +  c'  -  3a6c  by  a  +  6 + c. 
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-  a*6  -  a^c  -  3a6c+  &»+ c* 

-  n?b  -  od*  -  abc 

-a2c  +  a6»-2a6c  +  63  +  c» 
-ah  -abe   -ae* 

+  a6«  -  ofcc  +  oc»+ 6»  +  c* 

+  ab* +y+ft«c 

-  aftc  +  oc*  -  6*c  +  c' 

-  abc  -  b*c  -  6c* 


+  ac^  +  bc^  +  (^ 
+  a(!^+bc^+€? 


Where,  as  in  the  above  example,  more  than  two  letters  are 
involved,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  arrange  the  terms  according  to 
descending  powers  of  a;  but  b  also  is  given  the  precedence  over  c. 

By  using  brackets,  the  above  process  may  be  shortened.    Thus 

a+6+c)o»-3a5c+&»  +  c»(a«-a(6+c)  +  (6»-ftc  +  c») 

^a^-^aHb  +  c)         ^ 


-a«(6  +  c; 


(6  +  c) 
(6  +  cJ 


-'6abc  +  b^  {-c^ 
aib  +  c)^ 


a(62-&c  +  c2)  +  6»  +  c3 
a(ba-fec4-c«)-fy-fc» 


72.  The  method  of  detached  coefficients  may  often  be 
employed  in  Division  with  great  advantage.  For  example, 
to  divide 

ac'-7aj*+5a;*  +  ai^-3a;'  +  4B-4  by  2a?  -  So?  +  x  -  2, 
we  write — 
2-3  +  1-2)2-7  +  5  +  3-3  +  4-4(1-2-1  +  2 
2-3+1-2 

-4+4+5-3+4-4 
-4+6-2+4 

-2+7-7+4-4 
-2+3-1+2 

4-6+2-4 
4-6+2-4 

The  first  term  of  the  quotient  is  a?  and  the  other 
powers  follow  in  order :  thus  the  quotient  is 

x^-2a?-x  +  2. 
S.  A.  4 
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73.    Extended    definition  of  Division.     In  the 

process  of  division  as  described  in  Art.  70,  it  is  clear  that 
the  remainder  after  the  first  subtraction  must  be  of  lower 
degree  in  a  than  the  dividend;  and  also  that  every  re- 
mainder must  be  of  lower  degree  than  the  preceding 
remainder.  Hence  by  proceeding  far  enough  we  must 
come  to  a  stage  where  there  is  no  remainder,  or  else 
where  there  is  a  remainder  such  that  the  highest  power 
of  a  in  it  is  less  than  the  highest  power  of  a  in  the  divisor, 
and  in  this  latter  case  the  division  cannot  be  exactly  per- 
formed. 

It  is  convenient  to  extend  the  definition  of  division  to 
the  following :  To  divide  A  by  B  is  to  fimd  an  algebraical 
expression  G  such  that  BxG  is  either  equal  to  Ay  or  differs 
from  A  by  an  expression  which  is  of  lower  degree,  in  some 
particular  letter^  than  the  divisor  B. 

For  example,  if  we  divide  a'  -f-  Sab  +  46'  by  a  +  b,  we 
have 

a*+    ab 

2ab  +  46' 

2ab  +  26' 

+  26' 


Thus  (a'  +  3a6  +  46')  -  (a  -f  6)  =  a  +  26,  with  remainder 
26' ;  that  is  a'  +  3a6  -I-  46* = (a  +  6)  (a  +  26)  -f  26'.  We  have 
also,  by  arranging  the  dividend  and  divisor  diflferently, 

b  +  a)  46'  +  3a6  +  a'  (  46  -  a 
46^  +  4a6 

-  a6-fa' 

—  ab  —  a^ 


+  2a' 

Hence  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  dividend  and 
divisor  leads  to  a  result  of  a  different  form.  This  is,  how- 
ever, what  might  be  expected  considering  that  in  the  first 
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case  we  find  what  the  divisor  must  be  multiplied  by  in 
order  to  agree  with  the  dividend  so  far  as  certain  terms 
which  contain  a  are  concerned,  and  in  the  second  we  find 
what  the  divisor  must  be  multiplied  by  in  order  to  agree 
with  the  dividend  so  far  as  certain  terms  which  contain  b 
are  concerned. 

When  therefore  we  have  to  divide  one  expression  by 
another,  both  expressions  being  arranged  in  the  same 
way,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  arrangement  is  to 
be  adhered  to. 

74.  Def.  A  relation  of  equality  which  is  true  for  all 
values  of  the  letters  it  contains,  is  called  an  identity. 

The  following  identities  can  easily  be  verified,  and 
should  be  remembered : 

{a?  +  2ax  +  a')  -r  (a?  +  a)  =  a?  +  a. 

(a;*  —  2ax  -{■  a^)  -7-  {x  —  a)  =  x  —  a. 

{a? -  a*)  H-  (a;  ±  a)  =0?  +  a. 

{a?  +  a')  -f-  (a?  +  a)  =  a;'  i  aa?  4-  a^ 

{x*  —  a^)  -7-  {xTa)=a^  ±  ax^  +  a^x  ±  a*. 

(x* -haV  +  0") -ir  {x^ T  ax -^  a"")  =0^ ±ax  +  a\ 

{a^'\-y^  +  ^  —  Sxyz)  '7-{x  +  y  +  z)  =  a?*+  y'+  ^—yz'-zx'-  xy. 


EXAMPLES  III. 

1.  Divide  af*  -  9y'  by  a;  +  Sy. 

2.  Divide  «*  -  I62/*  by  x^  -  4y\ 

3.  Divide  27a^  +  64y«  by  4y  +  3x. 

4.  Divide  Sa^-ixy-hf  by  2y-x. 
6.  Divide  1  -  5a^  +  ix^  by  1  -  a;. 

6.     Divide    a^  -  bxy*  +  iy^  by  x-y. 

4—2 
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7.  Divide     1  -  6a:»  +  5aJ«  by  1  -  2a;  +  ar». 

8.  Divide     m*  -  6mw'  +  5w'  by  w'  —  2mn  +  n*. 

9.  Divide     1  -  7a«  +  6a:'  by  (1  -  »)". 

10.  Divide  1-a*  by  l-»». 

11.  Divide  1  +  a:  -  8a"  +  19a;'  -  15a*  by  1  +  3aj  -  5x\ 

12.  Divide  4  -  9a:"  +  12a:»-  4a:*  by  2  +  3a:-  2a:". 

13.  Divide  4a:*  -  9a:"y"  +  6a:y' -  y*  by  2a:"  +  3a^-y". 

14.  Divide  a^-3aj"  +  3a:  +  y*-l  by  x  +  y-l. 

15.  Divide  a^  +  x*y  +  x^y'  +  a;"y'  +  xy*  +^  by  st^  +  xy-^xf. 

16.  Divide 

a;"-5a:*y  +  7a:"y"-a:"y'-4a^*  +  2y»  by  as"  -  3a:"y  +  3ay  -  y". 

17.  Divide    a'- 26"-6c"  +  a6-ac  +  76c  by  a-6  +  2c. 

18.  Divide    a"  +  26" - 3c"  +  6c  +  2ac  +  3a6  by  a  +  6-c. 

19.  Divide 

6a*  +  46*  -  a«6  +  13a6»  +  2a"6"  by  2a"  +  46"  -  3a6. 

20.  Divide    aj*  +  y*-«*  +  2a:"y"  +  2«"- 1  by  a;"  +  y"-««+l. 

21.  Divide    a" - 3a"6  +  3a6" - 6" - c»  by  a-6-c. 
^22.     Divide    a'-f 86"- c'  +  6a6c  by  a +26- c. 

23.  Divide 

a"  +  86"  +  27c"-  18a6c  by  a"  +  46"  +  9c" -  66c -  3ca  -  2a6. 

24.  Divide     27a"  -  86"  -  27c"  -  54a6c  by  3a  -  26  -  3c. 

25.  Divide    oca^  +  (oe;?  -  6c)  as"  -  (oc  +  6rf)  a?  +  6c  by  aa;-6. 

26.  Divide 

2a"a:"-2(6-c)(36-4c)y"  +  a6ajy  by  aaj+2(6-c)y. 

27.  Divide 

9a"6"  -  12a*6  +  36»  +  2a'6"  +  4a»  -  lla6*  by  36"  +  4a"  -  2a6". 

28.  Divide  as"  +  y"  by  a:  +  y;  and  from  the  result  write  daum 
the  quotient  of  {x-hf/Y  +  z^  by  x  +  y  +  z. 

29.  Divide  as*  — y'  by  x  —  y,  and   hence  write  down  the 
quotient  of  («  +  y)'  -  8«"  by  x  +  y  —  2z. 


CHAPTER  VL 
Factors. 

75.  Definitiomi.  An  algebraical  expression  ivhich 
does  not  contain  any  letter  in  the  denominator  of  any 
term  is  said  to  be  an  integral  expression :  thus  Ja'6  —  ^6' 
is  an  integral  expression.     • 

An  expression  is  said  to  be  integral  with  respect  to  any 
particular  letter,  when  that  letter  does  not  occur  in  the 

denominator  of  any  term :  thus  — I —,  is  integral  wilJi 

•^  a     a  +  b  ° 

respect  to  x. 

An  expression  is  said  to  be  rational  when  none  of  its 

terms  contain  square  or  other  roots. 

76.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  shew  how  factors 
of  algebraical  expressions  can  be  found  in  certain  simple 


We  shall  only  consider  rational  and  integral  expres- 
sions ;  and  by  the  factors  of  an  expression  will  be  meant 
the  rational  and  integral  expressions,  or  the  expressions 
which  are  rational  and  integral  in  some  particular  letter, 
which  exactly  divide  it. 

77.  Monomial  Factors.  When  some  letter  is 
common  to  all  the  terms  of  an  expression,  each  term,  and 
therefore  the  whole  expression,  is  divisible  by  that  letter. 

Thus  2ax-\-x^=x(2a  +  x), 

ax + a*x^=  ax{l-{-  ax) , 
and  2a»6ax  +  3a«6«y = a«6»  {2ax + 86y). 

Such  monomial  factors,  if  there  be  any,  are  obvious  on 
inspection. 
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78.  Factors  found  by  comparing  with  known 
identities.  Sometimes  an  algebraical  expression  is  of 
the  same  form  as  some  known  result  of  multiplication: 
in  this  case  factors  can  be  written  down  at  once. 

Thus,  from  the  known  identity 

aa-6«=(a  +  6)(a-6), 
we  have 

a2-46«=a9-(26)a=(a  +  26)(«-26), 
a«  -  2= a2  -  (^2)2=  {a  +  ^2)  (a  -  ^2), 
a*  - 166^=  (a«)»  -  (462)2=  (a^  +  462)  (^2  _  42,j) 

==(a2  +  462)(a  +  26)(a-26), 
and  o»-9a62=a(aa-962)=a(a  +  36)(a-36). 

Again,  from  the  identity 

a8  +  63=(a+6)(a«-a6  +  62), 
we  have 

aS  +  86S  =  a8  +  (26)3=  (a  +  26)  {a^  -  a  (26)  +  (26)2} 
=  (a  +  26)(a2-2a6  +  46»), 
8a3  +  276«  =  (2a)8  +  (362)8  =  (2a  +  362)  { (2a)2  -  (2a)  (36«)  +  (362)«} 
=  (2a  +  362)(4a2  -  6a62  +  96*), 
and  a9+x^  =  (aS)^  +  (x »)»  =  (aS  +  x^)  (a«  -  a  V + afi) 

=  {a  +  x)(a^-(ix  +  x^)  (a*  -  a^a?  +  x*). 

And,  from  the  identity 

a»-68=(a-6)(a2  +  a6  +  62), 
we  have 

a^b^-^3i?y^=:(ab-^xyj  ra262  +  -a6ary  + ja;2y2\  ^ 

The  following  are  additional  examples  of  the  same 
principle : 

(i)  (a  +  6)2-(c  +  d)2={(a  +  6)  +  (c  +  d)}{(a  +  6)-(c  +  d)} 

=  (a  +  6  +  c  +  d)(a+6-c-d). 
(ii)   4o«62-(a2  +  62-c2)2={2a6  +  (a2  +  62-c2)}  {2a6-(a2  +  62-c2)}; 
and,  since 

2a6  +  o2  +  62-c2=(a  +  6)2-c2=(a  +  6  +  c)(a  +  6-c), 
and  2a6-a»-62+c2=c2-(a-6)2=(c  +  a-6)(c-a  +  6), 
we  have  finally 

4a26«-(a2  +  62-c2)«=(a  +  6  +  c)(6  +  c-a)(c  +  a-6)(a  +  6-c). 
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(iii)     (a+26)>-(2a+6)» 

=  {(a  +  2fc)-(2a  +  6)}{(a-f26)a+(a+26)(2a  +  6)  +  (2a  +  6)a} 
=  (6-o)(7a«  +  13a6  +  762). 

79.    Factors  of  a^+px-^-q  found  by  inspection. 

From  the  identity 

(a?  +  a)  (a?  +  6)  =  a?*  +  (a  +  6)  ^  -f  ah, 

it  follows  conversely  that  expressions  of  the  form 

a!^  -\'px  +  q 

can  sometimes,  if  not  always,  be  expressed  as  the  product 
.  of  two  factors  of  the  form  os  +  a,  x  +  b. 

We  shall  presently  give  a  method  by  which  two  factors 
of  x*-\-px  +  q  of  the  form  x  +  a  and  x-j-b  can  always  be 
found ;  but  whenever  a  and  b  are  rational,  the  factors  can 
be  more  easily  found  by  inspection.  For,  if  (x  +  a)  {x  +  b), 
that  is  of  +  (a -\' b)  X -^  ah,  is  the  same  as  x^  +  px  -h  q,  we 
must  have  a-\'b=p  and  ab^q.  Hence  a  and  b  are  such 
that  their  »um  is  p,  and  tlteir  product  is  q. 

For  example,  to  find  the  factors  of  x*+7x  + 12.  The  factors  will 
be  oe  +  a  and  x  +  b,  where  a  +  6  =  7  and  ab  =  12.  Hence  we  must  find 
two  numbers  whose  product  is  12  and  whose  sum  is  7:  pairs  of 
numbers  whose  product  is  12  are  12  and  1,  6  and  2,  and  4  and  3 ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  last  pair  is  7.    Hence  oc^  +  Tar  + 12 = (x+  4)  {x  +  3). 

Again,  to  find  the  factors  of  x^-7x-\- 10.  We  have  to  find  two 
numbers  whose  product  is  10,  and  whose  sum  is  -7.  Since  the 
product  is  + 10,  the  two  numbers  are  both  positive  or  both  negative ; 
and  since  the  sum  is  -  7,  they  must  both  be  negative.  The  pairs  of 
negative  numbers  whose  product  is  10  are  -10  and  -1,  and  -5 
and  -2;  and  the  sum  of  the  last  pair  is  -  7.  Hence  o;^-  7ie+10= 
(»-6)(x-2). 

Again,  to  find  the  factors  of  a:* + 3a? -18.  We  have  to  find  two 
numbers  whose  product  is  - 18  and  whose  sum  is  3.  The  pairs  of 
numbers  whose  product  is  - 18  are  - 18  and  1,-9  and  2,-6  and  3, 
-  3  and  6,-2  and  9  and  - 1  and  18 ;  and  the  sum  of  6  and  -  3  is  3. 
Hencea?+3a;-18  =  (aj  +  6)(a;-3). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  if  the  factors  of  a^+px+q  bo 
x-k-a  and  x  +  b,  the  factors  of  x^-^-pxy  +  qy^  will  be  a?  -j-  a^/ 
and  x  +  by;  also  the  factors  of  {x  +  yY+p{x-^y)z-^qz* 
will  be  a?  +  y  +  a-2f  and  x-^-y-hbz. 
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Henoe  from  the  above  we  have 

x'  +  7ajy  +  12y»=(x  +  4y)(a5+3y). 
ar3  +  3arya  _  I8y4= {x  +  dy*)  (x  -  Sy«), 
(a  +  6)«-7(a  +  6)ar  +  10x*=(a  +  6-6aj)(a  +  6-2x), 
and  a?*-5x9  +  4=:(a:«)«-5a:>+4=(a;«-4)(a?-l) 

=  (a;  +  2)(a;-2)(a:  +  l)(.r-l). 


EXAMPLES  IV. 

Find  the  factors  of  the  following  expressions : 

1.  a*- 166*.  2.     Ux*^8la*b\ 

3.  16-(3a-26)«.  4.     4^  -  (22  -  a;)". 

5.  20aV-45aajy*.  6.     36aV-4aV/. 

7.  (3a«-6y-(a'-36")".        8.     (5a"  -  36')' -  (3a' -  56")". 

9.  (5a"  +  2x-  3)"  -  (a;"  -  2aj  -  3)«. 

10.  (3«"  -  4aj  -  2)"  -  (3a:"  +  4a;  -  2)". 

11.  32aV-46^  12.     (a"  -  26c)«  -  86V. 
13.  a"- 2a- 8.  14.     aj+12-a:". 

16.  1- 18a:- 63a:".  16.     8a -4a" -4. 

17.  a»6-4a"6"  +  3a6^  18.     a*6  +  5aV  +  4a"6". 

19.  (6  +  c)"-6a(6  +  c)  +  5a". 

20.  9(a  +  6)"-6(a  +  6)(c  +  £f)  +  (c  +  £f)". 

21.  a:* -29a:" +100.  22.     1 00a:' -  293:"^"  +  y*. 
23.  a:*-8a:"2/"2"+16yV.         24.     9a«- 10a*6"  +  a"6\ 
25.  a:"-2aa:-6"  +  2a6.           26.     x' +  2xy  -  a' -  2ay. 

27.  4(a6  +  cc;)"-(a"  +  6"-c"-^")". 

28.  4  (a:y  -  a6)"  -  (a:"  +  y"  -  a"  -  6")". 
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80.    Factors  of  general  quadratic  ezpreMion. 

We  proceed  to  shew  how  to  find  the  factors  of  any  ex- 
pression of  the  second  degree  in  a  particular  letter,  x 
suppose. 

The  most  general  quadratic  expression  [Art.  60]  in  x 
is  aa?  +  6a?  +  c,  where  a,  h  and  c  do  not  contain  x. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  find  two  factors  which  are 
rational  and  integral  with  respect  to  x,  and  are  therefore 
each  of  the  first  degree  in  x,  but  which  are  not  necessarily, 
and  not  generally,  rational  and  integral  with  respect  to 
arithmetical  numbers  or  to  any  other  letters  which  may 
be  involved  in  the  expression. 

The  method  of  finding  the  factors  of  aa?  +  bx  +  c  con- 
sists in  changing  it  into  an  equivalent  expression  which 
is  the  difference  of  two  squares. 

We  first  note  that  since  cf  +  2ax  +  a*  is  a  perfect 
square,  in  order  to  complete  the  trinomial  square  of  which 
a^  and  2ax  are  the  first  two  terms,  we  must  add  the 
square  of  a,  that  is,  we  must  add  the  square  of  half  the 
coefficient  of  x. 


For  example,  ^^+5j;  is  made  a  perfect  sqnare,  namely  (^  +  ^ )   , 
the  addition  of  (  ^  )  ;  also  a^-px  is  ms 
(x  -  ly,  by  the  addition  o^  (- 1)'  =  ^  • 


by  the  addition  of  ( ^  j  ;  also  a^-px  is  made  a  perfect  square,  namely 


81.     To  find  the  factors  of  cuc^  -^bx  +  c, 

aof  +  6^  +  c  =  a  ( a?'  +  -  a?  +  -  )  . 
\        a        a) 

Now  fl^-f  -  a?  is  made  a  perfect  square,  namely  f  a?  -f  5- ) , 

by  the  addition  of  f  5- j  =  7-^ .    And,  by  adding  and  sub- 

b* 
tracting  j-^  to  the  expression  within  brackets,  we  have 
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/  t^b      ^    b'        b*  ^C\ 

=«{(^+^y-(£--i)} 

Hence  as  the  diflference  of  any  two  squares  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  their  sum  and  difference,  we  have 


=  a 


b 
2a 


/ 


'6'  —  4ao 


4^" 


x  + 


2a 


/b^-4ac) 


Thus  the  required  factors  have  been  found*. 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  factors  of  a^ + 4x + 8. 

a?«  +  4a;  +  3  =  x«  +  4a;  +  4-4  +  3  =  (ar  +  2)a-l  =  (a:  +  2  +  l)(a:  +  2-l) 
=  (x  +  3)(a;+l). 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  factors  of  x^^5x  +  3. 

■(-IV?)('-iV?)- 

Ex.  3.     To  find  the  factors  of  Sx^-ix  + 1. 

«-...i..(-.-|.4)..|..-|„g-(?)\') 
-|('-I)'-S-(-M)(-i-S)=K-8'-«- 

Ex.  4.     To  find  the  factors  ofiK?  +  2ax-b^- 2ab, 
ai^  +  2ax-b^-2ab=x^  +  2ax  +  a^-a^-ll^-2db  =  (x  +  a)*-(a  +  b)^ 
^{x+a-^(a  +  b)}{x+a-{a-tb)}  =  {x  +  2a+b)(x-b). 

♦  It  will  he  proved  later  on  [see  Art.  91]  that  an  expression  containing 
X  can  be  resolved  into  only  one  set  of  factors  of  the  first  degree  in  x. 
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82.  Instead  of  working  out  every  example  from  the 
beginning  we  may  use  the  formula 

and  we  should  then  only  have  to  substitute  for  a,  h  and  c 
their  values  in  the  particular  case  under  consideration. 

Thus  to  find  the  factors  of  3ar*  -  4a;  + 1.    Here  a = 8,  6  =  -  4,  c  =b  1. 
„  /62  _  4ac  /16  -  12  /I      1     ^u  •        • 

^"^"^    V  "i^^"""    V  ~36~=   V  9  =  3'  "*^  "Pre^^on  is 

therefore  equivalent  to  3  (  a:  -  ^  +  «  )(a?  -  g  ~  o  )  =  ^  (  *  "  o )  (* "-  !)• 

83.  We  have  from  Art.  81 
aa?  +  6a?  +  c 

Now,  for  particular  values  of  a,  6,  c,  — j-5 —  ^^7  ^® 
positive,  zero,  or  negative. 

I.  Let  — T-i —  be  positive.     Then  the  two  factors  of 

cue*  +  6a?  +  c   will   be  rational  or  irrational  according  as 

6*  —  4ac  .  « 

— y-", —  IS  or  IS  not  a  perfect  square. 

II.  Let  — 7-^ —  be  zero.    Then 

Hence  aoc*  +  6a?  -f  c  is  a  perfect  square  in  a?,  if  V  —  4ac  =  0. 

III.  Let  — j—i—   be  negative.     Then  no  positive  or 

negative  quantity  can  be  found  whose  square  will  be  equal 

6  ■""  4ac 
to  — Tzr-  ;  for  all  squares,  whether  of  positive  or  nega- 

tive  quantities,  are  positive. 
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Expressions  of  the  form  V—  a,  where  a  is  positive,  are 
called  imaginary,  and  positive  or  negative  quantities  are 
distinguished  from  them  by  being  called  reai. 

We  shall  consider  imaginary  quantities  at  length  in  a 
subsequent  chapter :  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufl&cient 
to  observe  that  they  obey  all  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Algebra ;  and  this  being  the  case,  the  formula  of  Art.  81 
will  hold  good  when  6*  —  4ac  is  negative. 

Note.  For  some  purposes  for  which  the  factors  of 
expressions  are  required,  the  only  useful  factors  are  those 
which  are  altogether  rational:  on  this  account  irrational 
and  imaginary  factors  are  often  not  shewn.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  factorisation  of  a?'  —  8  is  for  many  purposes 
complete  in  the  form  (x  —  2)  {x^  +  2a?  -h  4)  *  the  imaginary 
factors  of  iB*  +  2a?  +  4,  namely 

a?  +  l  +  V^  and  a?+l-V^, 

not  being  shewn. 

84.  We  have  in  Art.  81  shewn  how  to  resolve  any 
expression  of  the  second  degree  in  a  particular  letter  into 
two  factors  (real  or  imaginary)  of  the  first  degree  in  that 
letter. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  factors  of  the  most  general 
expression  of  the  third  degree,  or  of  the  fourth  degree, 
can  be  found,  although  the  methods  are  beyond  the  range 
of  this  book;  expressions  of  higher  degree  than  the  fourth 
cannot  however,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  be  resolved 
into  factors. 

85.  Factors  found  by  re-arrangement  and 
grouping  of  terms.  The  factors  of  many  expressions 
can  be  found  by  a  suitable  re-arrangement  and  grouping 
of  the  terms. 

For  example 
l+<Mf-a^-aa:'=l  +  aa!-a:'(l  +  aa;)  =  (l+aa?)(l-aj*) 

=  (l-^ax)(l+x)(l-x); 

*  The  reason  of  this  wiU  appear  from  Art.  178  and  Art.  192. 
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or  we  may  write  the  expression  in  the  form 

and  the  factors  1  -  x',  1  +  oo;  are  now  obvious. 

For  the  best  arrangement  or  grouping  no  general  rule 
can  be  given :  the  following  cases  are  nowever  of  frequent 
occurrence  and  of  great  importance. 

I.  When  one  of  the  letters  occurs  only  in  the  first 
power,  the  factors  often  become  obvious  when  the  expres- 
sion is  arranged  according  to  powers  of  that  letter. 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  factors  otah-^-bc+cd+da. 

Arranged  according  to  powers  of  a  we  have  a{b-hd)  +  be+cd, 
which  is  at  once  seen  to  be  a(6  +  <Q+c(&  +  <i)=(a+c)(&  +  <2). 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  factors  of  aB^  +  (a  +  &+c)a;+a5-|-ac. 

The  expression = a («  +  6  +  c)  +«*+ 6«+ c«=(a+a5)(«+ 6+c). 

Ex.  3.    To  find  the  factors  of  ox' + as + a  -f  1. 

iw"+a5+a+ !=»{«»+ l)+«  +  l  =  {a?+l){a(«"-x  +  l)  +  l}. 

Ex.  4.    To  find  the  factors  of  a^ + 2a6  -  2ac  -  36^ + 2&c. 

The  given  expression  is  of  the  first  degree  in  c;  we  therefore  write 
it  in  the  form  a^+2ab - db>- 2c(a-&) 

=  {a-6)(a  +  36)-2c(a-6)  =  (a-6)(a+36-2c). 

II.  When  the  expression  is  of  the  second  degree  with 
respect  to  any  one  of  the  letters;  factors^  which  are  rational 
and  integral  in  tJuit  letter,  can  be  found  as  in  Art.  81. 

Ex.  1.    Pind  the  factors  of  a' + 3b»  -  c»  +  26c  -  4a6. 

Arranging  according  to  powers  of  a,  we  have 
a«-4a6+36a-c»+26c=aa-4a6  +  462-46»  +  362-ca+26c 

=  (a-26)«-{6-c)3={(a-26)  +  (6-c)}{(a-26)-(6-c)} 

=  (a-6-c)(a-36  +  c). 

Ex.  2.    Fmd  the  factors  of  a»-6«-c'+d»-2(a<l-6c). 
The  expression 

=a' -  2a<l  -  J*  -  c» + (P+ 26c 

«a«-2ad  +  d«-6«-c«+26c*(a-ce)«-(6-c)« 

a(a-  d  +  6-c)(a-d-6  +  c). 
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Ex.  3.    Find  the  factors  of  a^+2ab-ae-  86^ +Bbc-  2c^. 
The  expression 

=a«  +  o(26-c)-3&»  +  5&c-2c« 

=  a'  +  a(26-c)+  H^^  -  (^^^ -  Sh^  +  5bc -2c^ 
:=,(a  +  ^^)'  -  ^  {4&a  -  46c  +  c«  + 126'^  -  206c  +  8c^} 

=  (a  +  36-2c)(a-6  +  c). 

Ex.  4.    Find  the  factors  of  a:*  +  a:'  -  2ax  +  l-a\ 
Arranging  according  to  powers  of  a,  we  have 

=  -{(o  +  j;)2-(l  +  xy}=-(a  +  a5  +  l  +  ar«)(a  +  a;-l-a:«). 

III.  When  the  expression  contains  only  two  powers 
of  a  particular  letter  and  one  of  those  powers  is  the  square 
of  the  other,  the  method  of  Art.  81  is  applicable. 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  factors  of  as*  -  10a;«  +  9. 

«*-10a?  +  9=a<-10a;«  +  25-25  +  9  =  (a:»-6)3-16 
==(ar*_5  +  4)(a53-5-4)  =  («a-9)(x»-l)  =  («  +  3)(a;-3)(a:  +  l)(a;-l), 
orthns:—  a:*-10a;«  +  9=(x«  +  3)2-16«a 

-={«»  +  3  +  4a5)(a;«  +  3-4«)  =  (d;  +  3)(a5  +  l)(a:-3)(a:-l). 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  factors  of  a:*  +  x'  + 1. 

Two  real  quadratic  factors  can  be  found  as  follows: 
ar*  +  x»+l=(d;2  +  i)a_a;a=(aa  +  l  +  d;)(a:2  +  l-a;). 

Ex.  8.    To  find  the  factors  of  a:«  -  289:* + 27. 

a«-28a:«  +  27=a:«-28a:»  +  14«-14«  +  27={«?-14)»-13a 

=  (a^-l)(a:»-27)  =  {a?-l)(«-8)(aJ»+«  +  l)(ar«  +  3a;  +  9). 

In  this  case,  and  also  in  Ex.  1,  two  factors  can  be  seen  by 
inspection,  as  in  Art.  79. 
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Ex.  4.    To  find  the  factors  of  a*  +  5*  +  c<  -  2^c«  -  Ic-a^  -  2aV. 
Arranging  according  to  powers  of  a»  we  have 
.     a*-2a2(62  +  c2)  +  M  +  c<-26»c» 

=  {a«-(6*+c«)}«-46V=(a«-5«-c«-2/Hj)(a»-&>-c«+2ftc) 

=  {a»-(6  +  c)2}{a«-(6-c)»} 

=  (a  +  6  +  c)(a-6-c)(a-6  +  c)(a  +  6-c). 

IV.  Two  factors  of  aF^  -{-bP  +  Cy  where  P  is  any 
expression  which  contains  ar,  can  always  be  found  by  the 
method  of  Art.  81 ;  for  we  have 

aP'  +  bP'^-c 

^n^^i^-'v -1^)1^+2^- v-4^'-}- 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  factors  of  (««  +  x)'  +  4  (j:«  +  a:)  - 12. 
Since  ps  +  4P-12=(P-2)(P+6), 

the  giyen  expression  =  (a^  +  ar  -  2)  (x* + x  +  6) 

=  (x  +  2)(x-l)(a;*  +  a;  +  6), 
the  factors  of  aE^  +  a;  +  6  heing  imaginary  [see  Art.  83,  Note]. 

Ex.  2.     To  find  the  factors  of  («»  +  ar  +  4)'  +  8a;(x2  +  a;  +  4)4  ISx*. 
The  given  expression     =  { («» + a; + 4)  +  3x}  {(jc»  +  oc  +  4)  +  5a;} 
:={x^-\-4x  +  i){T^  +  ex  +  4) 
=  (a!+2)«(a;«  +  6a;+4). 

Ex.  8.    To  find  the  factors  of 

2(a:>  +  6a;+l)-  +  6(x«  +  6j;  +  l)(x«  +  l)  +  2(ai2+l)>. 
Since  2P^  +  5PQ  +  2Q« = (P  +  2g)  (2P  +  Q), 

the  given  expression 

=  {(a:»  +  6aj+l)  +  2(«2  +  l)}{2(ai2  +  6a;  +  l)  +  «2+l} 
=  (3aj8  +  6a; + 3)  (3a?  +  12aj  +  3) 
=  9(a;  +  l)«(a;»+4a;  +  l). 

Ex.  4.     To  find  the  factors  of  (ar» + a;  + 1)  («» + a;  +  2)  - 12. 
The  given  expression     =  (a?*  +  «)*  +  3  (a:^  +  a:)  - 10 
=  (ar»+a;-2)(a;2  +  a;  +  6) 
s=(a;  +  2)(a;-l)(a;a  +  j;  +  6). 
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Ex.  3.    Find  the  factors  of  a' + 2a6  -  ac  -  3^'^  +  Bhe~  2c'. 

The  expression 

=  a«  +  a(26-c)-3Z/«  +  56c-2c« 

=a»  +  a(26-c)+  (?*^y  -  (^^^^ - 36»  +  56c - 2.^ 
=  ^a  +  ^^y  -  I  {4^  -  ^^^  +  c'  + 126"'  -  206c  +  8c^} 

=  (a  +  36-2c)(a-6  +  c). 

Ex.  4.    Find  the  factors  of  x*+x^-2ax-\-l-aK 
Arranging  according  to  powers  of  a,  we  have 

=  -{(a  +  a;)2-(l +  ««)«}  =-(a  +  a;  +  l  +  a;«)(a  +  a;-l-a:2). 

III.  When  the  expression  contains  only  two  powers 
of  a  particular  letter  and  one  of  those  powers  is  the  square 
of  the  other,  the  method  of  Art.  81  is  applicable. 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  factors  of  as*  -  10x»  +  9. 

aj*-10a?  +  9=:«*-10a:«  +  25-25  +  9  =  (a;»-5)a-16 
=r(a;«-6  +  4)(flB3-6-4)  =  (a;2-9)(a:«-l)  =  («+3)(a-3)(a:  +  l)(a;-l), 
or  thus.—  «*-10a;»  +  9=(x»  +  8)«-16ar2 

■=(a:»  +  3  +  4a;)(a;«+3-4«)  =  (a;  +  3)(aj+l)(a:-3)(a:-l). 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  factors  of  x*-k-x^  + 1. 

Two  real  quadratic  factors  can  be  found  as  follows : 
ar*  +  x2  +  l=(a;2  +  l)a-a;«  =  (fl?  +  l  +  a;)(a:a  +  l-a;). 

Ex.  8.    To  find  the  factors  of  a;«  -  28fl:» + 27. 

a:«-28«»  +  27=a;«-28aJ»+14«-14«  +  27  =  («?- 14)2 -132 

=  («»-l)(x»-27)  =  (aj-l)(a:-8)(x2+x  +  l)(a:«  +  3a:  +  9). 

In  this  case,  and  also  in  Ex.  1,  two  factors  can  be  seen  bj 
inspection,  as  in  Art.  79. 
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Ex.  4.     To  find  the  factors  of  a*  +  6*  +  c*  -  Wc^  -  2c-a^  -  2a^b^. 
Arranging  according  to  powers  of  a,  we  have 

=  {a«-(6«  +  c«)}«-46V=(a«-6«-c»-2f»c)(a2-&>-c»+26c) 

=  {a«-(6  +  c)2}{a«-(6-c)2} 

-{a  +  b  +  c){a-b-c){a-b  +  c){a  +  b-c), 

IV.  Two  factors  of  aP^  -{-bP  +  Cy  where  P  is  any 
expression  which  contains  a?,  can  always  be  found  by  the 
method  of  Art.  81 ;  for  we  have 

aP*-f6P  +  c 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  factors  of  (j^  +  a:)^  +  4  {x* + oc)  - 12. 
Since  P«  +  4P-12  =  (P-2)(P+6), 

the  giyen  expression  ={a?  +  x-2)(x^  +  x-\-(j) 

=  (x  +  2)(a:-l)(a:«  +  x  +  6), 
the  factors  oi3i?-\-x  +  6  heing  imaginary  [see  Art.  83,  Note]. 

Ex.  2.     To  find  the  factors  of  («»  +  ar  +  4)«  +  8j;  («»  +  a:  +  4)  4  15x*. 
The  given  expression     =  { (a:*  +  a;  +  4)  +  Sa; }  { (x*  +  as  +  4)  +  5a;} 
=  (a;2  +  4a;  +  4)(«»  +  6a;  +  4) 
=  («  +  2)«(x2  +  6a;  +  4). 

Ex.  8.    To  find  the  factors  of 

2(a;«+6«  +  l)V6(x2  +  6a;  +  l)(a;«  +  l)  +  2(x2+l)«. 
Since  2F^  +  6P<?  +  2g« = (P  +  2<?)  (2P  +  Q), 

the  giyen  expression 

=  {(x»  +  6a;+l)  +  2(«2  +  l)}{2(x2  +  6a;  +  l)  +  «2  +  i} 

=  (3aj8  +  6aj  +  3)  (3a* + 12a;  +  3) 

=  9(a;  +  l)2(aj»+4»  +  l). 

Ex.  4.     To  find  the  factors  of  (a?  +  «  + 1)  (ai" + a;  +  2)  - 12. 
The  giyen  expression     =  {x^ + a;)*  +  3  (as*  +  a:)  - 10 
=  (a:2+a;-2)(a^»  +  ar  +  5) 
=  (j;  +  2)(a;-l)(a;«+j;+6). 
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EXAMPLES   V, 

Mnd  the  factors  of  the  following  expressions : 

1.  a'  +  CMc"  —  x  —  a. 

2.  ac  "  bd  —  cbd  +  be. 

3.  ac'  +  6c/'-ac/'-6c^ 

4.  acac^  +  (6c  +  ad)  xy  +  bdy^. 

5.  acoi^  +  box?  +  adx  +  6ci?.    * 

6.  (a  +  6)»  +  (a  +  c)»-(c  +  <f/-(6  +  cf/. 

7.  a*  +  a'6-a6»-6*. 

8.  a^^a%-ab^  +  b\ 
0.  aV-a'-6Vl. 

10.  a?y^'-iii^z'-'y'z^  +  z\ 

11.  aj'yV  -  ar*«  -  y'^  +  1. 

12.  a*  +  aj'y  +  x«'  +  y^l 

13.  a:  («  +  js)  -  y  (y  +  z). 

14.  aj*-7a;»-18. 

15.  a;*  -  23a;'  +  1. 

16.  aj*-14a;>/  +  /. 

17.  aj«  +  a;*+l. 

18.  aj*-2(aV6')a:»  +  (a*-6«)\ 

19.  x^  -  ixYT?  +  iy*z\ 

20.  a;"-2(a  +  6)a:-a6(a-2)(6  +  2). 

21.  »■  +  605"  +  oa;  +  oft. 

22.  (l+y)»-2a:»(l+y^)  +  a;*(l-y)». 

23.  »"-y"-3«"-2x«  +  4y«. 
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25.  a»  -  36*  -  3c*  +  106c  -  2ea  -  2ah. 

'26.  2a^-7a6-226"-5a+356-3. 

27.  l+(6-a»)aj«-a6jK». 

28.  l-2aaj-(c-a')a^  +  acaj'. 

29.  a"(6-c)  +  6'(c-a)  +  c»(a-5). 

j  30.    b'c-^bc^-^c'a  +  ca'-ha'b  +  a6»  +  2abc. 

31.  a"6-a6»  +  a"c-ac»-2a6c  +  6»c4-6c». 

32.  i«»(a+l)-aJ2/(«-y)(a-^) +3^(^  +  1). 

33.  ax{j/'  +  ¥)  +  hy{hi?-\'a^y). 

34.  ^i^-ia^y-a^z  +  2ajy"  +  ^ayyz-y^'z. 

''38.  («» +  a;)'  _  14  (aj»  +  a;)  +  24. 

37.  (a*  +  4a;  +  8)»  +  3aj  (a"  +  4aj  +  8)  +  2a*. 

38.  («+ 1)  (iB+  2)  (aj+  3)  («  +  4)-24. 

30.  (aj+  1)  («  +  3)  (aj+  5)  («  +  7)  +  15. 
40.  4(aj  +  5)(a;+6)(a;+10)(aj  +  12)-3a:'. 

86.     Theorem.     The  escpression  o^  —  aJ'  is  divisible  by 
x—af/or  all  positive  integral  values  ofn. 

It  is  known  that  a?  — a,  a?  — a?  and   a?  —  a^  are   all 
divisible  by  a?  —  a. 

We  have  a?*  —  a*  =  a?*  —  cw?***  +  ow?**^  —  a** 

=  a;»-^(a?  -  a)  +  a(a?-^  -a"^0. 
Now  if  x  —  a  divides   o^^  —  dT^   it  will  also  divide 
<p""*  (X'-d)-\-a  (a?*'*  —  a**"*),  that  is,  it  will  divide  a?"  —  a*. 

Hence,  if  x  —  a  divides  a:""*  —  a""*  it  will  also  divide 
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But  we  know  that  a?  —  a  divides  j^  —  a*;  it  will  therefore 
also  divide  x*"  —  a*.  And,  since  «  —  a  divides  a?*  —  a*  it  will 
also  divide  of  —  a\    And  so  on  indefinitely. 

Hence  a?*  — a*  is  divisible  by  x  —  a,  when  n  is  Juiy 
positive  integer. 

87.  Since  a!^-\-ai^  =  al^ —  d^  +  1a!^  it  follows  from  the 
last  Article  that  when  a?" -fa"  is  divided  by  a  — a  the 
remainder  is  2a*,  so  that  a?^  -f  a*  is  never  divisible  by  a?  —  a. 

If  we  change  a  into  —  a,  x—a  becomes  a?  —  (—  a)  =  a?  -f  a; 
also  a?*  —  a*  becomes  a?"  —  (—  a)**,  and  a?*  —  (—  a)*  is  a?*  +  a* 
or  af  —  a*  according  as  w  is  odd  or  even. 
Hence,  when  n  is  odd 

a?"  +  a"  is  divisible  by  a?  +  a, 
and  when  n  is  even 

af  —  a*  is  divisible  by  a?  +  a. 
Thus,  n  being  any  positive  integer, 

x  —  a  divides  a?"  -  a*  always, 
a?  —  a       „      a;"  +  a*  never, 
a?  +  a       „      a5*  —  a*  when  n  is  even, 
and  x^-a       „      of'  +  a''  when  w  is  odd. 

The  above  results  may  be  written  so  as  to  shew  the 
quotients:  thus 

^^^^^»a;*-*  +  aj-«a  +  a^-»aV +ar\ 

x  —  a  ' 

l^-^^^ar-'^ana  +  ar^a'- ±dr\ 

x-\-a 

the  upper  or  lower  signs  being  taken  on  each  side  of  the 
second  formula  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

88.  Theorem.  If  any  rational  and  integral  expres- 
sion which  contains  x  vanish  when  a  is  put  for  x,  then  will 
x  —  a  be  a  factor  of  the  expressioii. 
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Let  the  expression,  arranged  according  to  powers  of  a?, 
be 

(W?*  +  6j;*"*+ca?»"*+ 

Then,  by  supposition, 

aa"  +  6cr"*  +  ca""*+ =0. 

Hence  cwj*  +  6a?"'*  +  ca?^  + 

=  flw?*  +  6aj*"*  +  car^-\- -  (aa»+  to*-'  +  ca»"«  +  ...) 

=  a  (a?*  -  a*)  +  6  (a^-*  -  oT'^)  +  c  (af-  -  O  + 

But,  by  the  last  Article,  a?*  -  a»,  a?"'*  -  a*"\  «*"»  -  rf^, 
&c.  are  all  divisible  by  a?  —  a. 

Hence  also  cw?*  +  6a;^*  4- caj*"*  + is  divisible  by 

«  — a. 

The  proposition  may  also  be  proved  in  the  following 
manner. 

Divide  the  expression  aa?*4-6ic^^  4- ca?*"*+  .,•...  by  aj  —  a, 
continuing  the  process  until  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any 
remainder,  does  not  contain  x\  and  let  Q  be  the  quotient 
and  R  the  remainder.  . 

Then,  by  the  nature  of  division, 

C3W^  +  6a?"'*  +  ca?*-'  + =  Q (a?-  a)  +  jB, 

and  this  relation  is  true  for  all  values  of  x. 

Now  since  R  does  not  contain  a?,  no  change  will  be 
made  in  ii  by  changing  the  value  of  a? :  put  then  x^a,  and 
we  have 

aa»4-6ar*4-ca-»+ =Q(a- a)  +  JB  =  iJ. 

Hence,  if  any  expression  rational  and  integral  in  x 
be  divided  by  x--a,  the  remainder  is  equal  to  the  result 
obtained  by  puttir^  a  in  the  place  of  x  in  the  expression. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
condition  that  an  expression  rational  and  integral  in  x 
may  be  exactly  divisible  by  a;  — a  is  that  the  expression 
should  vanish  when  a  is  substituted  for  ar. 
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Ex.  1.    Find  the  Temainder  when  «»  -  4aj» + 2  is  divided  by  x  -  2, 
The  remainder  =28  -  4 .  22  +  2 =- 6. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  remainder  when  «»  -  2a»a: + a*  is  divided  by  a?  -  a. 

The  remainder  is  a'  -  2a* + a*=0,  so  that «"  -  2a^x + a*  is  divisible 
hjx-a. 

Ex.  8.    Shew  by  substitution  that  «-l,  a;-6,  x+2  and  «+4  are 
factors  of  «*-23af"-18ar+40. 

Ex.  4.    Shew  by  substitution  tiiat  a  -  &  is  a  factor  of 

Put  a=6  and  the  expression  becomes  a^(a^c)  +  a^{c-a),  which 
is  clearly  zero:  this  proves  that  a-  &  is  a  factor, 

Ex.  5.    Shew  that  a  is  a  factor  of 

(a+6  +  d)»-(-.a+6  +  c)'-(a-6+c)»-(a+6-c)». 

89.     We  have  proved  that  a?  — a  is  a  factor  of  the 

expression   oa?*  +  fta?*"*  +  ca?*"*  + ,   provided   that    the 

expression  vanishes  when  a  is  put  for  w. 

If  the  division  were  actually  performed  it  is  clear  that 
the  first  term  of  the  quotient,  which  is  the  term  of  the 
highest  degree  in  x,  would  he  aaf^\  Hence  the  given  ex- 
pression is  equivalent  to 

(a?-a)(aa?**"*  +  &c ). 

Now  suppose  that  the  given  expression  also  vanishes 

when  a?  =  /3;  then  the  product  of  a?  — a  and  ax*~^  + 

will  vanish  when  a^fi\  and  since  x-^a  does  not  vanish 

when  x=l3,   it  follows   that   owj^'^-f must   vanish 

when  flj  =  /8.  Hence  a?  —  /8  is  a  factor  of  cm?""*  +  &c.;  and, 
if  the  division  were  performed,  it  is  clear  that  the  first 
term  of  the  quotient  would  be  cw?""*. 

Hence  the  original  expression  is  equivalent  to 
(«-  a)  (x  -  /S)  (cuxT'^  +  &c ). 

Similarly,  if  the  original  expression  vanishes  also  for 
the  values  y,  8,  &c.  of  x,  it  must  be  equivalent  to 

(x-a)  {x  -  i8)  (a?  -  7)  {x  -  S) (cw;**"'  -f  &c ), 
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where  r  is   equal  to  the  number  of  the  fiustors  a?  — a, 
a?-/3,  &c. 

If  therefore  the  given  expression  vanishes  for  n  values 
^y  fij  7)  &<^*  there  w3l  be  n  factors  such  as  o;^  ee,  and  the 
remaining  factor,  clx^'^  +  &c.  will  reduce  to  a;  and  hence 
the  given  expression  is  equivalent  to 

aix—a)  (a?  — /8)  (a?  — 7) 

Cob.  If  any  of  the  factors  a?  —  a,  a?  —  )8,  ...  occur  more 
than  once  in  oo?"  +  6a?*"^  + . . . ,  it  can  similarly  be  proved 
that  the  expression  is  equivalent  to  a{x  —  ay  (a?  —  JS)* ... , 
the  fectors  a?  —  a,  a?  —  )8,  ...  occurring  respectively  p,  q,  ... 
times,  and  jp  +  J  + ...  =  n. 

90.  Theorem.  An  expression  of  the  nth  degree  in  x 
cannot  vanish  for  more  than  n  values  ofx. 

For  if  the  expression 

cM?"  +  6«*^^  +  ca?""'+ 

vanishes  for  the  n  values  a,  ^8,7 ,  it  must  be  equivalent 

to 

a  (x  ^  a)  {x  --  ff){x  —  y) 

If  now  we  substitute  any  value,  k  suppose,  different 
from  each  of  the  values  a,  jS,  7,  &c.;  then,  since  no  one  of 
the  factors  A;— a,  fc  — )8,  &c.  is  zero,  their  continued  product 
cannot  be  zero,  and  therefore  the  given  expression  cannot 
vanish  for  the  value  x  =  k,  except  a  itself  is  zero. 

But,  if  a  is  zero,  the  original  expression  reduces  to 

6a^^  +  caf"*+ ,  and  is  of  the  (n  — 1)*^  degree;  and 

hence  as  before  it  can  only  vanish  for  w  —  1  values  of  a?, 
except  6  is  zero.    And  so  on. 

Thus  an  expression  of  the  nth  degree  in  x  cannot 
vanish  for  more  than  n  values  of  x,  except  the  coefficients  of 
all  the  powers  ofx  wre  zero;  and  when  all  these  coefficients 
are  zero,  the  expression  will  clearly  vanish  for  all  values 
ofx. 
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91.  Theorem.  If  two  easpressions  of  the  nth  degree 
in  X  he  eqval  to  one  another  for  more  than  n  values  of  a?, 
they  will  be  equal  for  aU  valves  ofx. 

If  the  two  expressions  of  the  wth  degree  in  a? 

CKC^  +  J^^'^  +  caj^-'-f , 

and  'pa^-\-qar^-\-ra^'^-\- , 

be  equal  to  one  another  for  more  than  n  values  of  a?,  it 
follows  that  their  diflference,  namely  the  expression 

(a  -jp)  a?"+  (6  -  3)  a;^"'  +  {c-r)  a?*'»+ , 

will  vanish  for  more  than  w  values  of  x. 

Hence,  by  Art.  90,  the  coeflScients  of  all  the  dififerent 
powers  of  x  must  be  zero. 

Thus      a— jp  =  0,  6-y  =  0,  c-r  =  0,  &a 
that  is,  a  =  jp,  6  =  J,  c^r,  &c. 

Hence,  if  two  expressions  of  the  nth  degree  in  x  are 
equal  to  one  another  for  more  than  n  valves  of  x,  the 
coefficient  of  any  power  of  x  in  one  expression  is  equal  to  the 
coeffiident  of  the  same  power  of  xiniiie  other  expression. 

When  any  two  expressions,  which  have  a  limited 
number  of  terms,  are  equal  to  one  another  for  all  valves 
of  the  letters  involved,  the  above  condition  is  clearly 
satisfied,  for  the  number  of  values  must  be  greater  than  the 
index  of  the  highest  power  of  any  contained  letter. 

Hence  when  any  two  expressions,  which  have  a 
limited  number  of  terms,  are  equal  to  one  another  for  aU 
valves  of  the  letters  involved  in  them,  we  may  equate  the 
coeffijdenls  of  the  different  powers  of  any  letter. 

92.  Theorem.  A  rational  integral  expression  cou" 
taining  x  cam,  be  resolved  into  only  one  set  of  factors  of  the 
first  degree  in  x. 

For,  if  it  be  possible,  let  the  expression  oa?*  +  ha^  + . . . 
be  equivalent  to 

a{x—ay{x-'fiy..,,  and  also  to  a  {x  -  ^f  {x  —  rif^ ... 
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Pat  a?  =  a  in  both  expressions ;  then  a  (a  -  f  )'  (a  —  i;)**. . . 
must  vanish,  and  therefore  one  at  least  of  the  quantities 
f, iy,  ...  must  be  equal  to  a.  Let  f  =  «;  remove  one 
factor  x  —  a  from  both  expressions,  and  proceed  as  before. 
We  thus  prove  that  every  factor  of  one  expression  occurs 
to  as  high  a  power  in  the  other  expression;  the  two  ex- 
pressions must  therefore  be  identical. 

93.  Cyclical  order.  It  is  of  importance  for  the 
student  to  attend  to  the  way  in  which  expressions  are 
usually  arranged.  Consider,  for  example,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  expression  6c  +  ca  +  oft.  The  term  which  does 
not  contain  the  letter  a  is  put  first,  and  the  other  terms 
can  be  obtained  in  succession  by  a  cyclical  change  of  ths 
letters,  that  is  by  changing  a  into  b,  b  into  c  and  c  into  a. 
In  the  expresaon  a'  (6  —  c)  +  i*  (c~'a)  +  c'  (a  —  b)  the  same 
arrangement  is  observed;  for  by  making  a  cyclical  change 
in  the  letters  of  a*  (b  —  c)  we  obtain  6'  (c  —  a),  and  another 
cyclical  change  will  give  c'  {a  —  6).  So  also  the  second  and 
third  factoTB  of  (6  — c)  (c  — a)(a  — J)  are  obtained  from  the 
first  by  cyclical  changes. 

94  Symmetrical  expresstons.  An  expression  which 
is  unaltered  by  interchanging  any  pair  of  the  letters  which 
it  contains  is  said  to  be  a  symmetrical  expression.  Thus 
a-ht+c,  bc-^ca-\-ab,  a'  +  ft'  +  c*  — 3a6c  are  symmetrical 
expressions. 

Expressions  which  are  unaltered  by  a  cyclical  change 
of  the  letters  involved  in  them  are  called  cyclically  sym- 
metrical expressions.     For  example,  the  expression 

(6  —  c)  (c  —  a)  (a  —  6) 
is  a  cyclically  symmetrical  expression  since  it  is  unaltered 
by  changing  a  into  b,b  into  c,  and  c  into  a. 

It  is  clear  that  the  product,  or  the  quotient,  of  two 
symmetrical  expressions  is  symmetrical,  for  if  neither  of 
two  expressions  is  altered  by  an  interchange  of  two  letters 
their  product,  or  their  quotient,  cannot  be  altered  by  such 
interchange. 
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It  is  also  clear  that  the  product,  or  the  quotient,  of 
two  cyclically  symmetrical  expressions  is  cyclically  sym- 
metrical. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  factors  of  a2(6-c)+&2(c_a)-f  c'(a-6). 
If  we  put  5=e  in  the  expression 

a«(6-c)  +  &«(c-a)  +  c«(a-6) (i) 

it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  result  is  zero. 

Hence  5-e  is  a  factor  of  (ij,  and  we  can  prove  in  a  tdmilai 
manner  that  c-a  and  a  -  6  are  factors. 

Now  (i)  is  an  expression  of  the  third  degree;  it  can  therefore  only 
have  three  factors. 

Hence  (i)  is  equal  to 

JL(6-c)(c^a)(a-6) (ii), 

where  L  is  some  numheTf  which  is  always  the  same  for  all  values  of 
a,  b,  c. 

By  comparing  the  coefficients  [See  Art.  91]  of  a'  in  (i)  and  (ii)  we 
see  that  L=--l, 

We  can  also  find  L  hy  giving  particular  values  to  a,  5  and  c. 
Thus,  let  a=0,  5  =  1,  c=2;  then  (i)  is  equal  to  -2,  and  (ii)  is  equal 
to  2L,  and  hence  as  before  X=  - 1. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  factors  of  a«(6-c)  +  6«(c-a)  +  cS(a-6). 

As  in  the  preceding  example,  {h-c),  (e-a)  and  (a-b)  are  all 
factors  of 

a»(6-c)  +  6»((j-a)  +  c»(a-6)  (i). 

Now  the  given  expression  is  of  the  fourth  degree ;  hence,  besides 
the  three  factors  already  found,  there  must  be  one  other  factor  of 
the  first  degree,  and  this  factor  must  be  tyjmnetrUal  in  a,  b,  e,  it 
must  therefore  be  a  +  6  +  c. 

Hence  the  given  expression  must  be  equal  to 

L{b-c)(c-a){a-b)(a  +  b  +  c) (u), 

where  Ii  is  a  number. 

By  comparing  the  coefficients  of  a*  in  (i)  and  in  (ii)  we  see  that 
1,=  -1;  hence 

a«(6-c)  +  6«(c-a)+c»(a-&)=-(6-c)(c-a)(a-6)(a+6  +  c). 

We  can  also  find  L  by  giving  particular  values  to  a,  6,  and  e. 

Thus,  let  a=0,  5=1,  c=:2;  then  (i)  is  equal  to  -6  and  (ii)  is 
equal  to  6L,  so  that  L  =  - 1. 

We  may  also  proceed  as  follows: 
Arrange  the  expression  according  to  powers  of  a ;  thus 
a8(&-c)-a(63-c*)  +  bc(62-c«). 
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It  is  now  obvious  that  5  -  e  is  a  factor,  and  we  have 

=  (6-c){6«(c-a)  +  6(c2-ac)  +  a»-ac«} 

=  (6-c)(c-a){6»+6c-a«-ac}=-(6-c)(c-a)(a-6)(a+6  +  c). 

Ex.  8.    Find  the  factors  of  Wj*  (b  -  c)  +  c^a*  (c-a)+ a^b^  (a  -  6). 

By  patting  &=c  in  the  expression 

6»c»(6-c)  +  cV(c-a)  +  a«6«(a-6) (i), 

it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  result  is  zero ;  hence  &  -  c  is  a  factor  of  (i). 

So  also  c-a  and  a-b  are  factors. 

The  giyen  expression  being  of  the  fifth  degree,  there  must  be, 
besides  tiie  three  factors  h-Cj  c-a,  a-h,  another  factor  of  the 
second  degree ;  also,  since  this  factor  must  be  symmetrical  in  a,  h,  c, 
it  must  be  of  the  form  L  (a* +b^+c^)+M  {be  -\-ca+ a6). 

Thus  (i)  is  equal  to 

{b-c)(c-a){a-b){La^  +  Ll^  +  Lc*  +  Mbe  +  Mca  +  Mab}.„{u), 

Equating  coefficients  of  a*  in  (i]  and  in  (ii)  we  see  that  L=0; 
and  then  equating  coefficients  of  Irc'^  we  see  that  M=-l,  Hence 
(i)  is  equal  to 

-(6-c)  (c-a)(a-6)(6c  +  ca  +  a6). 

We  may  also  proceed  as  follows. 

Arranging  according  to  powers  of  a,  the  factor  b^e  which  does 
not  contain  a  becomes  obvious ;  then,  arranging  according  to  powers 
of  h,  the  factor  c-a  which  does  not  contain  b  becomes  obvious;  and 
so  on.     Thus 

6V(6-c)-a«(6»-c«)+a«(62-c») 
=  (ft-c){&^«-a»(62  +  6c+c«)+a«(b  +  c)} 
=  (6-c){&*(c«-a2)  +  a26(a-c)  +  a«c(a-c)} 
=(6  -  c)  (c  -  a)  {6»(c+a)  -  a»6  -  a«c} 
c=(6-c)(c-a){(6«-a«)c  +  6»a-a»6} 
8a-<6-c)(c-a)(a-6)(bc  +  ca+ab). 


EXAMPLES   VI. 
Find  the  factors  of  the  following  expressions : 
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5.  a(J-c)*  +  5(c-a)*-fc(a-6/. 

6.  be  (6  -  c)  +  ca  {e-a)  +  ah  {a  -  b). 

7.  6V(6-c)  +  cV(c-a)  +  a»6»(a-6). 

8.  a*(6-c)  +  6*(c-a)-fc*(a-6). 

9.  a»(6-c)  +  5»(c-a)+c'(a-6). 

10.  (a  +  6  +  c)«-(6  +  c-a)»-(c  +  a-5)»-(a  +  5-c)^ 

11.  (a  +  6  +  (;)*-(6  +  c-a)'-(c  +  a-5)»-(a  +  6-c)*. 
"12.     a  (6  +  c  -  a)'  +  6  (c  +  a  -  6)*  +  c  (a  +  6  -  c)' 

+  (5  +  c  -  a)  (c  +  a  -  6)  (a  +  6  -  c). 

13.  a*  (6  +  c-a)  +  6'(c  +  a  -  6)  +  c*  (a  +  5  -  c) 

-  (6  +  c  -  a)  (c  +  a  -  6)  (a  +  6  -  c). 

14.  (6  +  c  -  a)  (c  +  a  -  6)  (a  +  6  -  c)  +  a  (a  -  5  +  c)  (a  +  6  -  c) 

15.  (6  -  c)  (a  -  5  +  c)  (a  +  6  -  c) + (c  -  a)  (a  +  6  -  c)  (  -  a  +  6  +  c) 

+  (o  -  6)  ( -  a  +  6  +  c)  (a  -  6  +  c). 
•     16.     (a;  +  y  +  2)'-aJ*-^-«". 

17.  (a5  +  y  +  »)*-aJ*-y*-«*. 

18.  (6-  c)  (6  +  c)'  +  {c-a)  (c  +  «)•+  (a-6)  (a  +  6)'. 

19.  (6-c)(6  +  c)»  +  (c-a)(c  +  a)»  +  (a-6)(a+6)». 

20.  (6-c)  (6  +  c)*+  (c-a)  (c  +  a)*+  (a-6)(a  +  6)*. 

21.  a'+6'  +  c»+5a^-a(a-6)(a-c)-6(6-c)(6-a) 

-  0  (c  -  a)  (c  —  6). 

22.  a»(a  +  6)(a  +  c)(6-c)  +  6'(6  +  c)(6  +  a)(c-a) 

+  (j*(c  +  a)(c  +  5)(a-6). 

23.  (y  +  «)  («  +  a;)(aj  +  y)  +  a^«. 

24.  a'(6  +  c)«  +  6'(c  +  a)»  +  c»(a  +  5)*  +  a5c(a  +  6  +  c) 

25.  (aj  +  y  +  2;)*-(y  +  »)*-(«  +  aj)*-(a;  +  y)*  +  aj*  +  y*+»*. 

26.  a*  (6  +  c  -  2a)  +  6"  (c  +  a  -  26)  +  c*  (a  +  6  -  2c) 

+  2  (c"-a")(c-.  6)  +  2 (a«-6')(a-c)  +  2  (6'-c')(6  -a). 
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27.     (6  +  c-a-rf)Xft-c)(a-«f)+(c  +  a-6-c^*(c-a)(6-rf) 

+  (a  +  h^c-dfia  -  h)  (c-rf). 
2a     Shew  that 

12  {(a:  +  y  +  «)»--(y  +  «)*'- («  +  «)-- (a:  +  y)»-  +  aj*'  +  y**  +  «*} 
is  divisible  by 

(aj  +  y  +  «)*  -  (y  +  «)*-(»  +  «)*-  (oj  +  y)*  +  aj*  +  y*  +  »*. 
29.     Shew  that 

+  (a*  +  6"  +  c"-5c-  ca-  o5)  (6  +c-  a)  (c  +  a-5)  {a  +  h-c) 

=  2a6c  (5c  +  ca  +  a6). 
80.     Shew  that 

=  2(a-6)«(a-c)»  +  2(6-c)»(6-a)«+2(c-a)»(c-6)». 

31.  Shew  that 

(6  +  c)»  +  (c  +  a)"  +  (a  +  6)*  +  (a  +  <f)*+  (6  +  <f)«  +  (c+  <i)» 

=  3(a  +  6  +  c+(f)(a"  +  6»  +  c'  +  rf'). 

32.  Bednoe  to  its  simplest  form 

4(a'+a5  +  6y-(a-6)'(a  +  26)»(2a  +  6)». 

33.  Shew  that 

a*(6«  +  c«-a7  +  6*(c'  +  a«-6')"  +  c*(a"  +  6»-c')" 
is  divisible  by 

a*  +  5*  +  c*  -  26V  -  2c  V  -  2a^h\ 

34.  Besolve  into  quadratic  factors 

4  {cci  (a«  -  ft*)  +  oft  (c»  -  (f  •)}"  +  {(a»  -  6»)  (c«  -  rf")  -  4a6cc;}'. 

36.  Shew  that 

(y"-«^(l  +rBy)  (1  +a»)  +  (sf-a^)  (l  +  y«)(l  +  yx) 

+(aj*-y^  (1+«b)(1  +«y)  =  (y-»)  («-«)  (a-y)  (ajy»+aj+y+«). 
3&     Find  the  factors  of 
a"(6-c)(c-c?)(c?-6)-6»(c-rf)(rf-a)(a-c) 

+  c»((i-.a)(a-6)(6-(f)-t?»(a-6)(6-c)(c-a). 

37.  Find  the  factors  of 
W(i«(6-c)(c-c?)(rf-6)-c'<fV(c-(^(c;-a)(a-c) 

+  (?V6"(rf-  a)(a  -  5)  (6  -  f^)  -  a'6V(a  -  5)  (6  -  c)  (c  -  a). 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Highest  Common  Factors.     Lowest  Common 
Multiples. 

95.  A  Common  Factor  of  two  or  more  integral  alge- 
braical expressions  is  an  integral  expression  which  will 
exactly  divide  each  of  them. 

The  Highest  Common  Factor  of  two  or  more  integral 
expressions  is  the  integral  expression  of  highest  dimensums 
which  will  exactly  divide  each  of  them. 

It  is  usual  to  write  H.C.F.  instead  of  Highest  Common 
Factor. 

96.  The  highest  common  foctor  of  monomial 
ezpressions.  The  highest  common  factor  of  two  or  more 
monomial  expressions  can  be  found  by  inspection,  s 

Thus,  to  find  the  highest  oommon  factor  of  a^b^c  and  a*b*c*. 

The  highest  power  of  a  which  will  divide  hoth  expressions  is 
a*;  the  highest  power  of  6  is  &';  and  the  highest  power  of  c  is  e; 
and  no  other  letters  are  oommon.    Hence  the  h.o.f.  is  a^b^e. 

Again,  to  find  the  highest  common  factor  of  a'& V,  a^b*  and  a^bt^. 

The  highest  power  of  a  which  will  divide  all  three  expressions 
is  a' ;  the  highest  power  of  b  which  will  divide  them  all  is  6 ;  and  c 
will  not  divide  all  the  expressions.    Hence  the  h.o.f.  is  a'&. 

From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
H.c.F.  of  two  or  more  monomial  expressions  is  the  product 
of  each  letter  which  is  common  to  all  Ike  expressions  taken 
to  the  lowest  power  in  which  it  occurs. 
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97.  Highest  common  ibctor  of  multinomial 
ezprefstons  whose  foctors  are  known.  When  the 
fiactors  of  two  or  more  multinomial  expressions  are  known, 
their  H.C.F.  can  be  at  once  written  down,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case.  The  h.c.f.  will  be  the  product  of  each  factor 
which  is  common  to  all  the  eccpressions  taken  to  the  lowest 
power  in  which  it  occurs. 

'  Thus,  to  find  the  h.cf.  of 

(a? -2)3  (a; -1)2  (a; -3)  and  (a?-2)»(»-l)(aj-3)>. 

It  is  clear  that  both  expressions  are  dmsible  by  {x  -  2)*,  but  by  no 
higher  power  of  x-2.  Also  both  expressions  are  divisible  by  a;  - 1, 
bat  by  no  higher  power  of  a;  - 1 ;  and  both  expressions  are  divisible 
by  a; -3,  but  by  no  higher  power  of  a; -3.  Hence  the  h.o.f.  is 
(x-2)«(aJ-l)(a5-3). 

Again,  the  h.cf.  of  a'ft*  (a  -  6)'  (a + hf  and  a'6»  (a  -  6)  (a + 6)«  is 
a«6»(a-6)(a+6)3. 

In  the  following  examples  the  factors  can  be  seen  by 
inspection,  and  hence  the  H.C.F.  can  be  written  down. 

Ex.  L    Find  the  h.c.f.  of  a^l^-a^b^  and  a<68+a»6*. 

Am.  a'6*(a+6). 

Ex.  2.    Fmd  the  h.c.f.  of  a^b^-'ia%*  and  a«6«-16a«6«. 

Am.  a262(aa-463). 

Ex.  3.    Find  the  h.c.f.  of  a3+3a^6  +  2a53  and  a^+6a>&  +  8a363. 

Am.  a(a  +  2&). 

98.  Although  we  cannot,  in  general,  find  the  factors 
of  a  multinomial  expression  of  higher  degree  than  the 
second  [Art.  84],  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
highest  common  factor  of  any  two  multinomial  expressions. 
The  pfocess  is  analogous  to  that  used  in  arithmetic  to  find 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  numbers. 

If  the  expressions  have  monomial  factors,  they  can  be 
seen  by  inspection;  and  the  highest  common  factors  of 
these  monomial  factors  can  also  be  seen  by  inspection: 
we  have  therefore  only  to  find  the  multinomial  expression 
of  highest  dimensions  which  is  common  to  the  two  given 
expressions. 
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Let  A  and  B  stand  for  the  two  expressions,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  arranged  according  to  descending  powers 
of  some  common  letter,  and  let  A  be  of  not  higher  degree 
than  B  in  that  letter.  Divide  B  by  A,  and  let  the  quotient 
be  Q  and  the  remainder  B ;  then 

B=^AQ  +  B; 
/.    B  =  B-AQ. 

Now  an  expression  is  exactly  divisible  by  any  other  if 
each  of  its  terms  is  so  divisible;  and  therefore  B  is  divisible 
by  every  common  factor  of  A  and  B,  and  B  is  divisible 
by  every  common  factor  of  A  and  B.  Hence  the  common 
factors  of  A  and  B  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  common 
factors  o{  A  and  JJ;  and  therefore  the  H.C.F.  of  A  and  jB 
is  the  H.C.F.  required. 

Now  divide  A  by  B,  and  let  the  remainder  be  S ;  then 
the  H.C.F.  of  jR  and  8  will  similarly  be  the  same  as  the 
H.C.F.  of  A  and  B,  and  will  therefore  be  the  H.C.F.  re- 
quired. 

And,  if  this  process  be  continued  to  any  extent,  the 
H.C.F.  of  a/ay  divisor  amd  the  correspondiifig  dividend  tviU 
always  be  the  h.c.f.  required. 

If  at  any  stage  there  is  no  remaindei*,  the  divisor  must 
be  a  factor  of  the  corresponding  dividend,  and  that  divisor 
is  clearly  the  H.C.F.  of  itself  and  the  corresponding  divi- 
dend.    It  must  therefore  be  the  H.O.F.  required. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  by  the  nature  of  division 
the  remainders  are  successively  of  lower  and  lower  dimen- 
sions ;  and  hence,  unless  the  division  leaves  no  remainder 
at  some  stage,  we  must  at  last  come  to  a  remainder  which 
does  not  contain  the  common  letter,  in  which  case  the 
given  expressions  have  no  H.C.F.  containing  that  letter. 

Since  the  process  we  are  considering  is  only  to  be  used 
to  find  the  highest  common  mvltinomial  factor,  it  is  clear 
that  any  of  the  expressions  which  occur  may  be  divided  or 
multiplied  by  any  monomial  expression  without  destroying 
the  validity  of  the  process;  for  the  multinomial  factors 
will  not  be  affected  by  such  multiplication  or  division. 
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Thus  the  H.C.F.  of  two  expressions  can  be  found  by 
the  following 

Rule : — Arrange  the  two  eocpreasiona  according  to 
descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and  divide  the 
expression  which  is  of  the  highest  degree  in  the  common 
letter  by  the  other  {%/  both  expressions  are  of  the  same 
degree  it  is  immaterial  which  is  used  as  the  divisor).  Take 
the  remainder,  if  any,  after  the  first  division  for  a  new 
divisor,  amd  the  former  divisor  as  dividend;  and  continue 
the  process  until  there  is  no  remainder.  The  last  divisor 
iviU  be  the  H.c.F.  required.  The  process  is  not  used  for 
ji/nding  common  monomial  factors,  these  cam,  be  seen  by 
inspection  ;  amd  any  divisor,  dividend,  or  remainder  whidi 
occurs  may  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  any  monomial  ex- 
pression. 

Ex.  1.     Find  the  h.cf.  of  ob* + o:'  -  2  and  «* + 2a;>  -  3. 
«»+a*-2\a8  +  2a?«-3/l 


5S^\a*+aj»-2/«+l 


:^       -1 


-l\«»-l/a;  +  l 


1 


x-\ 

Thus  the  h.o.f.  is  0- 1. 

The  work  would  be  shortened  by  noticing  that  the  factors  of 
the  first  remainder,  namely  a^-1,  are  2-I  and  d;+l.  And  by 
means  of  Art.  88  it  is  at  onoe  seen  that  x^\  is,  and  that  x-^X  is 
not,  a  factor  of  a^+a^-2. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  h.o.f.  of 

j:»+4a»y-8ary«+24y«  and  «'-a;<y  +  8a:«y»-8a:y<. 
The  second  expression  is  divisible  by  x,  which  is  clearly  not  a 
contmon  factor:  we  have  therefore  to  find  the  h.o.f.  of  the  first 
expression  and  «*  -  a;'*y  +  Biry^  -  8y*. 

a^+4a?*w-8ajy«+2V^^-  a;^  +  8»i/*  -  ^  (x^&y 
/a?*+4g»2/-8j;V+24a:y8^ 

-  5ar»y  +  8a:»2/*  -  16aBy»  -  8y* 

-  5x^  -  20a?  V  -f  40ay»  -  120y* 
■  a8«»y>-66.ry»  +  112y» 
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The  remainder  =28yS(as'''-2a:y+4v'):  the  factor  28y*i8  rejected 
and  X*  -  2xy  +  4y^  is  used  as  the  new  divisor. 

«»-2a^  +  4y«\a^+4a5»y-8xy«+24y>/a?  +  % 
/x^-2aAf+4xy*  ^ 

6xhf-12xy*  +  24y^ 
6g«y-12jy«+24y» 

Hence  «■  -  2a5y +4y*  is  the  h.cp.  required. 

Ex.  8,    Find  the  h.c.v.  of 

2«*+9«»+14a5  +  3  and  8a^+  15««+6aj"+10a?+9. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  fractions,  the  second  expression 
is  multiplied  by  2:  this  cannot  introduce  any  additional  common 
factors.  The  process  is  generally  written  down  in  the  following 
form : 

2x*+9a»+14a;+3\3a;*  +  16a:»  +  6a?«+10a;  +  2 

/2 

6x*+30a:»+10a:a+20a;+4/3 
6a;*  +  27a:»  +42a;  +  9^ 

3a^  +  10a^'-22X'-5\2x*  +  9afi+14x  +  B 
/3 


6a;*  +  27»»+42aj+9       /2» 
6ar^  +  20a:»-44a;«-10a?V 

la*+44a^+52x+9 
8 


21afi  +  lS2a^ + 166x  +  27/7 
21g»+   70g8-154a?-35^ 
62|62g8  +  310x  +  62 
«*+     5x+  1 


a?»+6a;+l\3aJ»+10«»-22a;-6/3a;-6 
/3gg+15a;«+  3a; ^ 

-  6a;2-25x-6 

-  6«a-25x-5 


Thus  x*+  5rB  + 1  is  the  h.o.f.  required. 
Detached  coefficients  should  generally  be  used  [Art  63]. 

99.  The  labour  of  finding  the  H.C.F.  of  two  expres- 
sions is  frequently  lessened  by  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  principle  of  which  depends  on  the  following 

Theorem : — ITie  common  factor  of  highest  degree  in 
a  particular  letter,  x  suppose,  of  any  two  expressions  A 
arid  B  is  the  same  as  the  H.C.F.  of  pA  +  qB  amd  rA  +  sB, 
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where  p,  q,  r,  s  are  any  quantities  positive  or  negative  which 
do  not  contain  x. 

To  prove  this,  it  is  in  the  first  place  clear  that  any 
commoii  &ctor  of  A  and  B  is  also  a  factor  of  pA  +  qB  and 
oirA'\-sB. 

So  also,  any  common  factor  of  pA  +  qB  and  rA  +  sB 
is  also  a  factor  of  s{pA-\-qB)  —  q{rA-\-sB),  that  is,  of 
{sp  -  qr)  A,  Hence,  as  {sp  —  qr)  does  not  contain  a?,  any 
common  factor  of  pA  +  qB  and  rA  +  sB  must  be  a  factor 
of  A,  provided  only  that  jp,  g,  r,  «  are  not  so  related  that 
5p  -  grr  =  0.  Similarly  any  common  factor  of  pA  +  qB 
and  rA  +  SjB  is  also  a  factor  of  r  {pA  +  qB)  —p  (rA  +  sB)^ 
that  is  of  (rq  —ps)  B,  and  therefore  of  B. 

Since  every  common  factor  of  A  and  jB  is  a  factor  of 
pA  +  qB  and  of  rA  +  sB,  and  every  common  factor  of 
pA  +  qB  and  rA  +  sB  is  a  factor  of  A  and  of  B,  it  follows 
that  the  H.C.F.  of  A  and  B  is  the  same  as  the  H.C.F.  of 
pA+qB  a,ndrA+sB, 

Ex.    To  find  the  H.C.P.  of  2a^+a!^-  6aj2-  2a?+3  and  2a;*-  8a»+2a5-3. 
We  have,  by  snbtraotion, 

4a:»-6a;«-4a;  +  6 (I); 

and,  by  addition, 

4a:*-2aJ»-6a;«=2a;»(2a;«-aj-3)  (11). 

The  reqoired  h.o.7.  is  the  h.o.f.  of  (I)  and  (II),  and  therefore 
of  a)  and 

2x»-«-S (m). 

Multiply  (in)  by  2  and  add  (I),  and  we  have  another  expression, 
namely 

4a:8-2jc8-6a;=2iB(2«8-aj-3) (IV). 

saoh  that  the  h.o.f.  of  (III^  and  (IV)  is  the  h.c.f.  required.    But  the 
H.C.F.  of  (m)  and  (IV)  is  ODviousiy  2a;'  -aj  -  3. 

100.     1{  R,  S be  the  successive  remainders  in  the 

process  of  finding  the  H.C.F.  of  the  two  expressions  A  and 
B  by  the  method  of  Art.  98 ;  then,  as  we  have  seen,  every 
common  factor  of  J.  and  fi  is  a  factor  of  iJ,  and  therefore  a 
common  factor  of  A  and  R.  Similarly  every  common  factor 
of  A  and  i2  is  a  common  factor  of  R  and  S,  And  so  on ;  so 
S.  A  6 
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that  every  common  factor  of  A  and  J8  is  a  factor  of  every 
remainder,  and  therefore  must  be  a  fsMjtor  of  the  H.c.P. 

Hence  every  common  multinomial  factor  of  two  ex- 
pressions is  a  factor  of  their  highest  common  multinomial 
factor ;  and  this  is  obviously  true  also  of  monomial  £Eu:tor& 
Therefore  every  common  factor  of  two  expressions  is  a 
&ctor  of  their  H.C.F, 

101.  The  H.C.F.  of  three  or  more  multinoniial  expres- 
sions can  be  found  as  follows. 

Let  the  expressions  be  -4,  B,  C,  2),.... 

Find  G  the  H.C.F.  of -4.  and  £. 

Then,  since  the  required  h.c.f.  will  be  a  common 
factor  of  A  and  B,  it  will  be  a  factor  of  0 :  we  have  there- 
fore to  find  the  H.C.F.  of  0,  G,  D.... 

Hence  we  first  find  the  H.C.F.  of  two  of  the  given  ex- 
pressions, and  then  find  the  H.C.F.  of  this  result  and  of 
the  third  expression ;  and  so  on. 

Note.  The  highest  common  factor  of  algebraical  ex- 
pressions is  sometimes,  but  very  inappropriately,  called 
their  greatest  common  measure  (G.C.M.). 

If  one  expression  is  of  higher  dimensions  than  another, 
in  a  particular  letter,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
is  numerically  greater:  for  example,  a*  is  not  necessarily 
greater  than  a;  in  fact,  if  a  is  positive  and  less  than 
unity,  a*  is  less  than  a. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  if  we  give  particular 
numerical  values  to  the  letters  involved  in  any  two  ex- 
pressions and  in  their  H.C.F.,  the  numerical  value  of  the 
H.C.F.  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  G.C.M.  of  the  values 
of  the  expressions.  This  is  not  the  case  even  when  the 
given  expressions  are  integral  for  the  particular  values 
chosen.  For  example,  the  H.C.F.  of  14»*  +  16a?4-l  and 
22a;"  +  23a? +1  will  be  found  to  be  a?.+  l;  but  if  we 
suppose  X  to  be  |,  the  numerical  values  of  the  expressions 
will  be  12  and  18,  which  have  6  for  G.c.H.,  whereas  the 
numerical  value  of  the  H.CF.  will  be  f . 


i 
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EXAMPLES  VIL 

Find  the  h.o.f.  of 

1.  a*  -  bob  +  W  and  a»  -  5a'b  +  ib\ 

2.  2aj"-6aj  +  2  and  I2a? - Sx* - 3x  +  2. 

3.  2a;*-3xV  +  y*  and  2a;« - 3a;y  +  y*. 

4.  2a3'+3aj"y-2/*  and  4iB"  +  ajy"-y'. 

6.  a'-4y*+12y«-9«"  and  a?"  +  2a»  -  42/"  +  8y«  -  S^". 

6.  20a*  -  3a»6  +  6*  and  64a*  -  3a6»  +  5i^*. 

7.  a»  -  a*6  +  ab'  +  14i^»  and  4a»  +  3(^b  -  9a6»  +  2I>\ 

8.  2a;*  +  fB"-9a?"  +  8aj-2  and  2aj*  -  7a^+ 11a?"- 8a;  +  2. 

9.  lla;*-9aa;'*-aV-a*  and  13a;*-10aa;«-2aV-a*. 

10.  aj*  +  «»-9aj"-3aj+18  and  a*^  +  6a!»  - 49aj  +  42. 

11.  x*''2a^  +  5a^"4:X+Z  and  2»*  -  a?*  +  6a?"  +  2aj  +  3. 

12.  a;*+3a^  +  6aj  +  35  and  a;*  +  23?*- 5a?"  +  26aj  + 21. 

Lowest  Common  Multiple. 

102.  Definitions.  A  Gommon  Multiple  of  two  or 
more  integral  expressions,  is  an  expression  which  is  exactly 
divisible  by  each  of  them. 

The  Lowest  Gommon  Mvltiple  of  two  or  more  integral 
expressions,  is  the  expression  of  lowest  dimensions  which 
is. exactly  divisible  by  each  of  them. 

Listead  of  Lowest  Common  Multiple  it  is  usual  to 
write  L.O.M. 

6—2 
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103.  When  the  factors  of  expressions  are  known, 
their  L.C.M.  can  be  at  once  written  down. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  expressions 

a^h\x-ay{x-hy  and  a6*  (a;  -  a)*  (a?  -  6). 

It  is  clear  that  any  common  multiple  must  contain  cf  as 
a  factor ;  it  must  also  contain  6*,  {x  —  of  and  {x  —  Vf.  Any 
common  multiple  must  therefore  have  a'6*  {x  —  a)*  {x  —  Vf 
as  a  factor ;  and  the  common  multiple  which  has  no  un- 
necessary factors,  that  is  to  say  the  lowest  common  multiple, 
must  therefore  be  a'6*  {x  —  of  (x  -  6)". 

From  the  above  example  it  will  be  seen  that  the  L.C.M. 
of  two  or  more  expressions  which  are  expressed  as  the 
product  of  factors  of  the  first  degree,  is  obtained  by  taking 
every  different  factor  which  occurs  in  the  expressions  to  the 
highest  power  which  it  has  in  any  one  of  them, 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  l.o.m.  of  %xhfz,  21iifiyH^  and  6«y V. 

Am,    64i^V. 

Ex.  2..   Find  the  l.o.m.  of  ^}^(a+hf  and  ia^^a^-h^. 

Ana,    12a«6«(a + 6)»(a  -  b). 

Ex.  8.    Find  the  l.o.m.  of  2axy{x^y)^,  ^aa?(a?-y^  and  4y'(a?+y)«. 

Am.    12aa%>(a:9-^«. 

Ex.  4.    Find  the  l.o.m.  of  a?  -  3a;  +  2,  a;^  -  6aj  +  6  and  «»  -  ia; + 3. 

Am.    (a?-l)(»-2)(a;-3). 

104.  When  the  factors  of  the  expressions  whose  L.C.  M. 
is  required  cannot  be  seen  by  inspection,  their  H.C.F.  must 
be  found  by  the  method  of  Art.  98. 

Thus,  to  find  the  l.o.m.  of  a;»+a?'-2  and  «'+2fl^-3. 

The  H.o.r.  will  be  found  to  be  as  - 1 ; 

and  a;'+a;"-2=(a;-l)(a;«+2a;+2), 

a*+2x«-3  =  (a;-l)(a;2  +  3x  +  3). 

Then,  since  a;2  +  2a;  +  2  and  ««+3a;+3  have  no  common  factor,  the 
required  l.o.m.  is  (a;  - 1)  (a:^ + 2a!  +  2)  (x^ + 3ar + 3) . 
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105.  Let  A  and  B  stand  for  any  two  integral  ex- 
pressions, and  let  H  stand  for  their  H.C.P.,  and  L  for  their 
UCM. 

Let  a  and  h  be  the  quotients  when  A  and  JB  respec- 
tively are  divided  by  jH";  so  that 

A  =  H.a  BXid  B  =  H.b. 

Since  H  is  the  highest  common  factor  of  A  and  B, 
a  and  b  can  have  no  common  factors.  Hence  the  L.C.M. 
of  A  and  B  must  he  Hxaxb,    Thus 

L  =  H.a.b. 

Hence  L  =  Hax  -^  =A  x-jt (0; 

also  LxH-=Haxm  =  AxB (ii). 

From  (i)  we  see  that  ffie  L.C.M.  of  any  two  expressions 
is  foumd  by  dividing  one  of  the  expressions  by  their  h.c.f., 
arid  midUplying  the  quotient  by  the  other  expression. 

From  (ii)  we  see  that  the  product  of  any  two  expressions 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  BLO.F.  and  L.C.M. 


EXAMPLES  VITL 

Find  the  L.O.M.  of 

L     6aj»-  Sooj-  6a'  and  4aj» -  2aa:' -  9a'. 

2.  4m* -bah -^V  and  3a* - 3a»6  +  a6» - 6». 

3.  3aj"-  13a»  +  23a? - 21  and  6aj»  +  «•  - 4:4a;  +  21. 

4.  a;^-llaj»  +  49and7aj*-40a;»  +  75»'-40a;  +  7. 
6.     aj"  +  6«*  +  lla;  +  6  andaj*  +  a?"-4a»-4a;. 

6.  »*-(«•+ 8a: -8  and  aj*+4aj"-8«"  + 24a?. 

7.  8a*  -  18a6»,  8a»  +  8a*6  -  6a6'  and  4a'  -  8a5  +  36'. 
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8.  jB«-7aj  +  12,  3a»-.6aj-9aiid2aj*-6a'-8iB. 

9.  8a:'  +  27,  16a*  +  36a;" +  81  and  6a?" -5* -6. 

10.  »■-  6xy  +  9/,  a;"  -ajy-  6y"  and  Sa^-  12y". 

11.  T^-Ixy  +  12y",  aj" -  6ajy  +  By"  and  a?"  -  hxy  +  67/". 

12.  Shew  that,  if  aa?  -{-hx-^c  and  a'a?  +  fc'a?  +  c'  have  a  com- 
mon factor  of  the  form  x  +/,  then  will 

(ac'  -  a'cy = {be'  -  i^'c)  (06'  -  a'6). 

13.  Shew  that^  if  aaj?  +  fta^  +  ca; +  <£  and  aV  +  6'aj"  +  c'a:  +  rf' 
have  a  common  quadratic  factor  in  x,  then  will 

ba'  —  b'a  __  ca'  -  o'a  __  c^'  -  J'a 
acF^'d''bd'-b'd^  cd-c'd' 

14.  Find  the  conditicm  that  aa^ -^bx-^c  and  o'aj'  +  6'a;  +  c' 
may  have  a  common  factor  of  the  form  x  -^f, 

15.  If  g^^g^i  g^  are  the  highest  common  factors,  and  l^,  l^^  l^ 
the  lowest  common  multiples  of  the  three  quantities  a,  6,  c  taken 
in  pairs;  prove  that  g^^J'^J'^^^  {obey. 

16.  li  Ay  B^  G  hQ  any  three  algebraical  expressions,  and 
{BG),  (GA),  (AB)  and  (ABG)  be  respectively  the  highest 
common  factors  of  B  and  G,  G  and  A,  A  and  B,  and  A,  B  and 
G;  then  the  l.c.m.  of  A,  B  and  G  will  be 

A.B.G.  (ABG)  +  {{BC) .  (C^) . (AB)}. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
Fractions. 


106.  When  the  operation  of  division  is  indicated  by 
placing  the  dividend  over  the  divisor  with  a  horizontal 
line  between  them,  the  quotient  is  called  an  algebraical 
fracUony  the  dividend  and  the  divisor  being  called  respec- 
tively the  nvmerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  fraction. 

Thus  r  means  a  -r  6. 

Since,  by  definition,  v-  =  a  -^  6,  it  follows  that  r  x  6  =  a, 

107.  Theorem.  The  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  altered 
by  midtiplying  its  nuTneralor  amd  denominator  by  the  same 
quamtity. 

We  have  to  prove  that 

a  _am 
b^hH' 

for  all  values  of  a,  b  and  m. 

a 
Let  a?  =  T ;  . 

theo  a?x6  =  Tx6  =  a,  by  definition, 
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Hence  icxbxm  —  axm; 

.\  X  X  (6m)  =  arrk     [Art.  29,  (ii).] 

Divide  by  6m,  and  we  have 

a^am-T'  {bm)  =  t—  . 

108.  Since  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  altered  by 
mvltiplyirvg  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  by 
the  same  quantity,  it  follows  conversely  that  the  value  of 
a  fraction  is  not  altered  by  dividing  both  the  numerator 
and  the  denominator  by  the  same  quantity. 

Hence  a  fraction  may  be  simplified  by  the  rejection 
of  any  factor  which   is  common  to  its  numerator  and 

denominator.      For  example,  the  fraction'  tj-  takes  the 

simpler  form  ^  >  when  the  factor  «?,  which  is  common  to 

its  numerator  and  denominator,  is  rejected. 

When  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction 
have  no  common  factors,  the  fraction  is  said  to  be  in  its 
lowest  terms. 

To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms  we  must 
divide  its  numerator  and  denominator  by  their  H.aF.;  for 
we  thus  obtain  an  equivalent  fraction  whose  numerator 
and  denominator  have  no  common  factors. 

Ex.  1.    Bednoe  ^  f  ^  to  its  lowest  terms. 

The  H.C.F.  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  is  ^cmf\  and 

6a*xy "~  Qa^xy-i-fkuey  ""  2a  * 

a^-7xy  +  10y^  _^  (a?  -  2y)  (ac  -  5y)  _  x-By 
x^-Bxy+Uy^^  {X'-2y){x-^)     x-Gy* 
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Ex.  8.    Simplify  -5—^  • 

a^-CLX         x(x-a) 


a*- «•  "*  (a  -  a;)  (a+a?)  * 
Since  «  -  a = -  (a  -  a;),  if  we  divide  the  numerator  and  denominator 
by  a  -  OP,  we  have  the  equivalent  firaction  ~ — ;  and  if  we  divide  the 

numerator  and  denominator  by  «-a,  we  have  — ; r.    By  the 

-(a+flj)         •' 

Law  of  Signs  in  Division  —^ —  =  -— :  = ,  and  the  last  form 

a  +  x     -(a  +  x)        a+x 

is  the  one  in  which  the  result  is  usually  left. 

Ex.  4.     Smiphfy^j^^^-^-p2g^^^^. 

The  H.o.r.  will  be  found  to  be  re*- Sac +7;  and,  dividing  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  ^^-dds+T,  we  have  the  equivalent 

fraction   -r-7-= — rs» 

109.  Reduction  of  fkactioni  to  a  common  de- 
nominator. Since  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  unaltered 
by  multiplying  its  numerator  and  denominator  by  the 
same  quantity,  any  number  of  fractions  can  be  reduced 
to  equivalent  fractions  all  of  which  have  the  same  de- 
nominator. 

The  process  is  as  follows.  First  find  the  L.C.M.  of  all 
the  denominators ;  then  divide  the  L.G.M.  by  the  denomi- 
nator of  one  of  the  fractions,  and  multiply  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  that  fraction  by  the  quotient;  and 
deal  in  a  similar  manner  with  all  the  other  fractions :  we 
tbus  obtain  new  fractions  equal  to  the  given  fractions  re- 
spectively and  all  of  which  have  the  same  denominator. 

For  example,  to  reduce 

a  h  ,  e 

a»y(a5+y)'     xf{x-y)     ^      tx^yix^-y^)' 

to  a  oommon  denominator. 

The  L.a.K.  of  the  denominators  is  a^^ix^-y^.    Dividing  this 
L.O.M.    by    a^{x+y),    sa^ix-y)    and   a;V(**-y^»  ^®   ^*^®  *^® 
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qnotients   y^{»-y),   ^(»+y)   and  xy   respeetiTelj.     Hence  the 
reqnired  fractions  are 

a        _        axy^{x-y)        ___   ay^(x-y) 
«*y(x+y)"'««y(ar+y)xy*(a?-y)"'a^{a;«-y«)' 

h 6xa^(ac+y) h3[^(x'{-y) 

xy*{x-y)  "  xy*{x-y)x  x^{x+y)  "  afiy^{iK^-y^)  * 
c  _  exxy  exy 

?5»pr^-     Q^'^(i^^y^)xxy     "aVCa^-y^)' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  the 
denominators,  for  any  common  maltiple  wonld  answer  the  purpose; 
but  by  using  the  l.o.m.  there  is  some  saving  of  labour. 

110.  Addition  of  ftractlons.  The  sum  (or  differ- 
ence) of  two  fractions  which  have  the  same  denominator 
is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  sum  (or  difference)  of 
their  numerators,  and  which  has  the  common  denominator. 
This  follows  from  Art.  43. 

When  two  fractions  have  not  the  same  denominator, 
they  must  first  be  reduced  to  equivalent -fractions  which 
have  the  same  denominator :  their  sum,  or  difference,  will 
then  be  found  by  taking  the  sum,  or  difference,  of  their 
numerators,  retaining  the  common  denominator. 

When  more  than  two  fractions  are  to  be  added,  or  when 
there  are  several  fractions  some  of  which  are  to  be  added 
and  the  others  subtracted,  the  process  is  precisely  the 
same.  The  fractions  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator,  and  then  the  numerators  of  the  reduced 
fractions  are  added  or  subtracted  as  may  be  required. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  value  of  — =-  +  — r  • 

The  L.O.H.  of  the  denominators  is  (a +  6)  (a-h)\  and 
1  1  a-h  a+6 


0+6  ^  a-  &     (a  +  h)(a-hy  (a-h)  (a+6) 
_(a-5)  +  (a+ft)_    2a 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  value  of  r  +  , 


a-h'^h'-a^' 
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The  L.O.M.  of  the  denominators  is  a'-  &>;  and  we  have 
a(a+h)      -ab  _ g(a+6)-a5 _     a* 

Ex.8.    Simplify -^  +  -^  +  ^+-,4^. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  desirable  to  redaoe  all  the  fractions  to  a 
common  denominator  at  once ;  the  work  is  simplified  by  proceeding 
as  under: 

a  a        a(a-¥x)  +  a(a-x)        2a^ 


then 


and  finally 

[The  above  would  be  shortened  by  observing  that,  except  for  the 
factor  2,  the  second  addition  only  differs  from  the  first  by  having  a^ 
and  g^  instead  of  a  and  x  respectively;  and  hence  the  result  of  the 
addition  can  be  written  down  at  once.  So  also  the  result  of  tne 
third  addition  can  be  written  do¥ni  from  the  first  or  second.] 

Bx.4.    Sunplify^-^  +  ^-^. 

Here  again  it  is  best  not  to  reduce  all  the  fractions  to  a  common 
denominator  at  once:  much  labour  is  often  saved  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  terms. 

1  1     ^(a?  +  3)-(a;-3)_     6 

and  3  8    _-3(a;+l)  +  3(a;-l)  _    -6   , 


a-x 

a+x 

a«-a^ 

a«- 

a^' 

2a« 

2a« 

2a2(a 

«  +  a:»)+2aa(a« 

-^) 

4a« 

a*- 

-«* 

-a*-a^ 

4a* 

a*+^  = 

ia^(a 

*+«*)+4a*(a* 

-^) 

8a8 

then 


-6   _6(a?«-l)-6(g«~9) 48 


x^-d^a^-l"      («8-9)(a;«-l)      "  (a!?»-9)(x«-l)* 


Ex.6.    Simplify  (a>6Ha-c)  +  (6-c)(6-a)"^(c-aHc-6)' 

The  L.O.M.  of  the  denominators  is  {b^c){c-a)(a-b)  [See  Art. 
93].    Hence  we  have 

a8(c-6)  +  y(g--c)+c»(5-a) 
{h-c)(e'-a)(a-b) 

Now  we  naturally  test,  by  the  method  of  Art.  88,  whether  either 
of  the  factors  of  the  denominator  is  a  factor  of  the  numerator:  we 
are  thus  led  to  find  that  the  numerator  is  the  same  as  the  denomi- 
nator, so  that  the  given  expression  is  equal  to  unity. 


i 
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Ex.  6.    Simplify 

(a-6)(a-c)(a;+a)'^(6-c)(6-a)(x  +  6)'*"(c-a)(c-6)(»+c)* 

The  L.O.M.  of  the  denominators  is 

(6-c)  (c-a) (a- 6)  (»+a)  (a;+6}  («+c). 

The  expression  is  therefore  equal  to  the  fraction  whose  denominator 
is  this  i<.c.u.,  and  whose  numerator  is 

a'(c-6)(«  +  6)(af+c)  +  6*(a-c)(aj+c)  (x  +  a)+c*{b-a)  {x+a)  («+6). 

Arranging  the  numerator  according  to  powers  of  x,  the  coefficient 
of  x«  is  a«(c- 6) +  6' (a  -c)  +  c^(6-a)  =  (6 -c)(c- a)  (a -6). 

The  coefficient  of  x  is  a*  (c>  -  6«)  +  6«  (a>  -  c«) + c*  (ft"  -  a') =0. 

The  term  which  does  not  contain  x  is 

dbc{a{e-b)  +  b(a-c)  +  c[b-a)}=0. 

Hence  the  numerator  is  ar^{b-c){c-a){a-b),  and  therefore  the 
given  expression 

x^(b-e){c-a){a-b) a^ 

"{b-c)  {c-a){a-b)  {x+a)  (x  +  b)  (x  +  c)  "  {x  +  a)  {x  +  b)  (x  +  c)  * 

111.    Multiplication  of  firactions.    We  have  now 
to  shew  how  to  multiply  algebraical  fractions. 

Cb  C 

Let  the  fractions  be  t  and  -j . 
T  Cb       c 

Let  '^=6^5' 

Cb  C 

then  fl?x6xd  =  TXjX6xd 

b     a 

Cb       1        c       J 

=  Txbx^xd, 
by  the  Commutative  Law. 

But,  by  definition,  t  x  6  =  a,  and  t  x  d  =  c; 
.'.  fl?  X  6  X  d  =  a  X  o; 

CbC 
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Thus  the  product  of  any  tfivo  fractions  is  another  fraction 
whose  nwmerator  is  the  prodtict  of  their  numerators,  and 
whose  denominator  is  the  product  of  their  denominators. 

The  continued  product  of  any  number  of  fractions  is 
found  by  the  same  rule.    For 

a     c     ^  _cbc      e__  ace_ 
b^d^f^bd  "^f^bdf' 
and  similarly,  however  many  fractions  there  may  be. 
Hence 
/a\'     a     a     aa     a^         ,    .  ,    /a\*     a" 

a  c 

112.    Division  of  fractions.      Let  t  and  ^  be  any 

two  fractions :  and  let  a?  =  r  -5-  j  . 
'  b     d 

Then 


Hence 


ax 

o_o  . 
dT- 

c      c 
'd^'d 

a 

• 
•  • 

c 

d     a 

d 
^0- 

x  = 

«x^ 

d     c 

cd 
~do 

1. 

smce 

Thus  to  divide  by  any  fraction  ^  is  tlie  same  as  to 

multiply  by  the  reciprocal  Jraction  -  . 

c 

As  particular  cases  of  multiplication  and  division,  we 
have 

a  a     c     ojo 
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n  a  a     c     a     1      a 

0  b     1     0     c      be 

Note.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  rules  for  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  algebraical  fractions  are 
simply  rules  concerning  the  order  in  which  certain  opera- 
tions of  multiplication  and  division  may  be  performed,  and 
have  really  been  proved  in  Art.  83. 

Thus        r  X  -^  =  (a  -f-  6)  X  (o  -h  d) 

^a-T-bx  c-T-d 

=  axc"^6-r-d  =  (ac)  -5-  (bd)  =  yi  • 


Ex.l.    Simplify  ^x.*-^.. 


__(g'-oa?+a^)(a?  +  g)(g-q)_a;*~aa;+a' 


(«-a)(aj+a)» 

{x+a)^ 

1     1 

Ex. 

2. 

Simpli^ 

1     1 

xy       y^-x" 

Ft 

3. 

Simpli^ 

a+x     a-x 
a-x     a+x 

a+x     a-x' 
a-x     a+x 

c+y 


a+x     a-x _{a+x){a+x)^(a'-x){a"X) ^    Aax 
a-x     a+x  a^-x^  a*-ai^* 

A        g  +  3?  .  a-x  _(a+x){a+x)  +  {a-x)(a-x)  _2a^+2x^ 
a-x     a+x  a' -05*  a"-x* 
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Henoe  the  given  fraction  is  equal  to 

113.     The  following  theorems  (the  second  of  which 
includes  the  first)  are  of  importance : 

Theorem  I.    If  the  fractions  r^ ,  ^  ,  j^,  Sc.be  all 
equal  to  one  another,  then  will  each  fraction  be  equal  to 

pa,  +  ga,  +  m,  + 

i?6i  +  964  +  r  J3  + 

Let  each  of  the  equal  fractions  be  equal  to  x. 

Then,  since  jf  =  ^,  ct,  =  6^  a? ; 

.-.  pa,=p\x, 
so  also  qa^  =  qb^  x, 

ra^  =  rig  x, 


Hence,  by  addition, 

pa^  +  qa^  +  ra^  + =  {pb^+q\  +  rb^+ ...)x; 

.     pa^-hqa,-hra,  + ^^^a.^^^ 

pb^+qb^-\-rb^+ b^ 

Theorem  II.  If  the  fractions  ^>jfy  r'  >  <^<5-  ^^  «W 
equal  to  one  another,  then  will  each  fraction  be  equal  to 
^^ ,  where  A  is  any  homogeneous  expression  of  the  nth 

degree  in  a^,  a,,  a^,  dkc.  and  B  is  the  same  homogeneous 
expression  with  \  in  the  place  of  a^,  6,  in  the  place  of 
a,,  &c. 

Let  each  of  the  equal  fractions  be  equal  to  x,  so  that 


l 
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Let  Xai*  a/  ay. . .  be  any  term  of  A ;  then  X6  *  6/  by. . . 
will  be  the  corresponding  term  of  B ;  and  since  the  ex- 
pressions A  and  B  are  homogeneous  and  of  the  nth  degree, 
a  +  /8  +  74- ...  =n. 

Now  Xa^*  a/  ay.,.=\  (b^xY  (b^xy  (bj^x)y. . . 

since  a  +  y8  +  7+ ...  =n.* 

Hence  any  term  of  A  =  a^  x  corresponding  term  of  B ; 
/.  sum  of  all  the  terms  ofA^^af  x  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  5, 
that  is  A—x^'.B; 

*•     "JB     "' 
which  proves  the  theorem. 

Theorem  III.  If  the  denominators  of  the  fractions 
j^  y  j^ ,  r-', ^&  O'll  positive,   then  will  the  fraxytion 

^ — /  .  ^ — '-^^^^  be  greater  titan  the  least  and  less  than 

the  greatest  of  the  fractions  i^  >  i^>  <^o. 

Let  ^  be  the  greatest  of  the  fractions,  and  let  ^  =  a? ; 


c^o   .      a« 


then  T^<w,  ttKos,  &c. 

Hence,  bi,b^,,,,  being  all  positive,  we  have 
Oj  =  a? .  ij, 
a^<x .  6g, 
a^<x,b^, 


*  We  have  in  the  above  assomed  certaiu  results  which  will  be  proved 
in  Chapter  XTJI. 
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Hence  by  addition 

ai  +  a,  +  a3+ <  a?  (61  +  65  +  6,+ ); 


gt+a,+  a,+. 


<a?. 


"  6,  +  6,  +  6,  +  . 

Hence  ,*  .    *  .  ,' — ^*  is  less  than  the  greatest  of  the 
©1  +  6, +  63+... 

fractions;   and  it  can  be  similarly  proved  to  be  greater 

than  the  least  of  the  fractions. 

Ex.l.    Shewthat,if  ^  =  ^,thenwm^-±|  =  ^. 

Let  r=^f  then  -szx. 
o  d 

H  a-\-h _hx-\-h _x-\-l  __dx  +  d _c+d 

a-b"  hx~h~  x-l"  dx-d'~  c-d' 

Or  thus: 

a.        a     c 
Smee  5  =  3. 

"j-l        *J_t      tl..*    io    *  +  *        *  +  •* 

.,  fl-     <J     txi-x-*""^     c-d 


Hgnoe 


a+6     g-&     c+d     c-d 

~T~'^~h"^ir'*"d'' 

a+h     e+d 
a-b     c-d' 


Ex.  2.    Shew  that,  if  r=  j»  then  will  each  fraction  be  equal  to 
o     a 


^(a«-2a<;-f2c«) 
^(6a-2M  +  2<P)' 


Put  ?  =  £=«; 


i 


,  ^/(a8-2ac+2c«)  _^/(ya;«-26aidg+2d«a;«)       ,. 

*^°  V(6«-26d  +  2<P)-      ^(6a-2M+2(rO       "V*"-** 

[This  is  a  simple  case  of  Theorem  II.,  Art.  118.] 

Ta     «     ai-      XV  X  •*  cy  +  bz     az  +  ex     bx+ay    .,  ... 

Ex.  3.    Shew  that,  if  -^ —  = = ,  then  will 

I  m  n 

bcx  _^        cay abz 

-  al+bm+en^  td^bm+cn"  al+bm^en* 

S.A.  7 
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Each  of  the  given  equal  fractions 

-ajey  +  hz)  +  h{az  +  cx)  +  eibx-^ay) 2hex 

-aZ+bnt+cn  "" -aZ  +  6m+cii 

and  similarly         =-t — r——  =  -ttt • 


EXAMPLES  IX 

Simplify  the  following  fractions : 

^*     a'-ZaJb-2Sb''  *     28a;y  +  3a:"/ -  1 ' 

2iC»  +  3x»-l  o  a;*-jB»-.«+l 


10. 

11. 


aj*  +  2aj'  +  2a5»+2a;+r         '     a*-2ar'-a'-2a;+ T 

20^  +  6x^y  +  xy'-  3y* 
3a;*  +  30:*^-  4a;y-ay  +  y*' 

54a;*-27a;*-3x'~4 
3Ca^  +  3aj^+3aj-2   ' 

(a  +  6){(a  +  6)'->c'} 


12    a^(y'-^')-Hy'(^-«')-H^(^-y')^ 

(y  +  «)*  +  («+aj)'  +  {iB  +  y)»     ' 
6(c-rf){d-a)-rf(a-6)(6-c)* 
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15    a^(y'-g^+y'(g'-a^)  +  g'(a^-y') 

aj*(y-«)+y"(«-a;)+«»(«-.y)    * 

16.       .+  i  +  TS i. 

a  +  6     a-o     b'  —  a 
3-a;       3  +  a      1  -  16a: 


17. 


18. 


l-3x     l  +  3a:      9x««l' 


x-\-2y     2y-'X     flB*-4y** 


-rt     x  —  2a     x+2a        Sax 

19.       s-  -  jr + 


a;  +  2a     2a -x     af-ia^' 

2a  -i^-A-.   '      ^ 


21. 


a:  +  2     a;  +  4     x  +  6     a;  +  8* 
13  3  1 


a5  +  a     a  +  3a     x  +  6a     x-\-7a* 


22.         1      --i_.?-^.      1 


23. 
24. 
25. 


05- 2a     aj-a     a     as+a     a5  +  2a* 
1  2 


SK^  -  5xy -\- 6j/'     a^-iocy+Sy*     a^-3icy  +  2y'' 

a  b  c 

(a-b)  (a^c)'^  (b-c)(b-a)'^  (c-a)(c-6)* 

g'  6'  c' 

(a-6)(a-c)"*'(6-c)(6-.a)"*'(c-a)(c-6)* 


(l+a5)(l-hac)     (l  +  6c)(l-^5a)     (I  +  ea)  (I -^ ch) 
{a-'b)(a'-c)  ■*"    (6-c)(6-a)  ■*"    {c--a){c-b)  ' 

(a-6)(a-c)'^(6-c)(6-a)"*'(c-a)(c-6)* 

2a  ^~y^        ,        y'-ga?        ^        g'-ay 

(x-  +  y)(a;  +  »)      (y+«)(2/  +  a:)      (z+x){z-^y)' 

7—2 
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•     {x-2y  +  z){x-^y-'2z)     {x  +  y  -  2z)  {-^  2x -\- y -^  z) 
^  (g~a?)(g-y) 

(-2aj  +  y  +  »)(a;-"2y  +  «)' 

x  +  a  X  ^b  «  +  ^^ _  o  (a? +  «)(«?  + ft) (a? -^-c) 

x-a  x  —  b  x-c       {x-a)(x'-b)(x-c) 

X  X  X        ti^-^{bc-^ca  +  ab)x 

x-a  x-b  x-c       (x-a){x-b){x-'c) 

g'  6»  c' 

^^      {a-b)(a-c)'^  {b-c)(b-a)'^  {e-a){€-by 

a*  b'  e^ 

^  •     (a  -  6)  (a-c)  ■*■  (6  -c)  (6^- a)  +'{c-a)  (c-6)  * 

(a  +  5)(a-f  c)      ,(6-hc)(6-ha)      o(c  +  a)(c  +  6) 
^^-     *  (a-.6)(a-c)        (5-c)(6-a)        (c-a)(c-6)* 


35. 


1  1 


(a  -  6  +  c)  (a  +  b-c)     (a  +  b-e)(-a  +  b  +  c) 

1 


(-a  +  6  +  c)(a-6  +  c)' 


»«  b-e  e-a  a-b 

«"•     a*-(b-ey  *6«- (c-a)' "^  c'- (a -  J)' 

37.    Shew  that 

la;-a     aj  +  a        a^  +  a^j  \x*-a*J 

hew  that 

+  6y     ax-by        a'a^  +  b'y'"    aV - 6 V  * 


38.     Shew  that 
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9.    Shew  that 


(a^b)  (a-c)  (l+ax)      (6-c) (6-a)  (1  +  6a:) 
c«  1 


(ii) 


(c-a)  (c-b)(l  +caj)     (l+ax){l  ■\-bx)(l-^ex)  ' 
a  b 


(a-b)  (a-c)  (1  -\-ax)     (6-c) (b-a)  (1  +  6a?) 
c  —X 


(ui) 


•       (c  -  a)  (c  -  6)  (1  +  ca;)     (1  +  ax)  (1  +  bx)  (l+cx)' 

1 1 

(a-6)(a-c)  (1 +aa;)  "^  (6-c)  (6-a)(l +6a;) 

1  «» 


(c  -  a)  (c  -  6)  (1  -^cx)      (1  +  oa;)  (1  +  bx)  (1  +  <»)  * 

40.  Simplify 

(a+jp)(a-hy)        ^         (^+p)(^  +  g)        ,      (c+;?)(c  +  g) 
(a-  6) (a  -  c)  (a;  +  a)     (6  -  c)  (6  -  a)  {x  +  6)      (c-a)(c-6)(a5+c)' 

41.  Simplify 

o  (6  +  c  -  a)         6  (c  +  a  -  6)        c  (a  +  6  -  c) 
(a~6)  (a-c)  "^  (6  -c)  (6  -  a)  ■*■  (c-a)  (c-6)* 

42.  Simplify 

(a-6  +  c)(a  +  6-c)     (a -f  6 - c)  (~ »  +  6  +  c) 
(a-6)(a-c)~  "*■  (6-c)(6-a) 

(-  g  +  6  -f  c)  (g  -  6  +  c) 
(c  -  a)  (c  -  6) 

43.  Simplify 

a{b  +  c)      b{c  +  a)      c(a  +  b) 
6+c-a     c+a-b     a+b-c' 


\ 
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44L     Shew  that  (m  +  -)  +(n+-)  +  (w*n+  —  ) 
\        w/       \       n/       \  mn/ 

\        m/  \       nj  \  mn/ 

45.  Shew  that 

46.  Shew  that  • 

h  —  c       c-a       a-6  _     (b-c)(c-a)(a-b) 
TTbc     1+ca      1  +  a6 "  (1  +  6c)  (1  +  ca) (1  +  a6) * 

47.  Simplify 

48.  Shew  that^  if 

y  +  z_ z  +  x  _ x  +  y 
b  —  c     c  —  a     a—  6' 

then  will  each  fraction  be  equal  to 


49.  Shew  that,  if  -  =  ? ,  then  will 

y     ft 

a5  +  a       y  +  6  a;  +  y  +  a  +  6 

50.  Shew  that,  if 


b-^-c-a     c  +  a-b     a-^b-c^ 
then  will  (6  -  c)  05  +  (c  -  a)  y  +  (a  -  6) «  =  0, 
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51.  Shew  that,  if       -7 — -  = , 

and  c  be  not  zero,  then  will  each  equal       _»    » 
and  a  (y  -  «)  +  6  («  -  »)  +  c  (a;  -  y)  =  0. 

52.  Shew  that 

(ft-6)(a-c)(a-cf)"^(6-c)(6-rf)(6-a)"*'(c-rf)(c-a)(c-6) 


53.    Shew  that 


=  a  +  b  +  c  +  d. 


is  equal  to  zero  if  r  be  less  than  9&-1,  to  1  if  r  =  n-l,  and  to 


a, +  a,+  ...+a.  if  r  =  n. 
54.    Shew  that 


(iB-a,)(a;-a,)...(«-aJ     (»-»,)(»- a,)... (a- a,) ' 
55.    Shew  that 


+  • 


...+ 


(rt  +  6  +  ...  +  A;)(a  +  6  +  ...+^  +  ^  ' 


1 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Equations.    One  Unknown  Quantitt. 

114.  A  STATEMENT  of  the  equality  of  two  algebraical 
expressions  is  called  an  equation;  and  the  two  equal 
expressions  are  called  the  members,  or  sides,  of  the 
equation. 

When  the  equality  is  true  for  all  values  of  the  letters 
involved  the  equation  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  called 
an  identity,  the  name  eqvMion  being  reserved  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  equality  is  only  true  for  certain 
particular  values  of  the  letters  involved. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction,  a  quantity  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  but  which  is  not  expressed  by  any 
particular  arithmetical  number,  is  usually  represented  by 
one  of  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  and 
a  quantity  which  is  unknown,  and  which  is  to  be  found, 
is  usually  represented  by  one  of  the  last  letters  of  the 
alphabet  a?,  y,  z,  &c. 

115.  We  shall  in  the  present  chapter  only  consider 
equations  which  contain  one  unknown  quantity. 

To  solve  an  equation  is  to  find  the  value  or  values  of 
the  unknown  quantity  for  which  the  equation  is  true ;  and 
these  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  said  to  satisfy 
the  equation,  and  are  called  the  roots  of  the  equation. 

Two  equations  are  said  to  be  equivalent  when  they 
have  the  same  roots. 
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An  equation  which  contains  only  one  unknown  quantity, 
X  suppose,  and  which  is  rational  and  integral  in  a?,  is  said 
to  be  of  the  first  degree  when  x  occurs  only  in  the  first 
power ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  second  degree  when  a?  is  the 
highest  power  of  x  which  occurs ;  and  so  on. 

Equations  of  the  first,  second  and  third  degrees  are 
however  generally  called  simple,  quadratic  and  cwbic  equa- 
tions respectively. 

116.  In  the  solution  of  equations  frequent  use  is 
made  of  the  following  principles. 

L  An  equation  is  equivalent  to  that  formed  by  adding 
the  same  quantity  to  both  its  members. 

For  it  is  clear  that  A+m^B  +  m  when,  and  only 
when,  A  =  B. 

IL  Any  term  may  be  transformed  from  one  side  of 
an  equation  to  the  other,  provided  its  sign  be  changed. 

Let  the  equation  be 

a  +  6  — c=jp  — j  +  r. 

Add  —jp  +  j  —  r  to  both  sides; 

(hen       a  +  6  — c— jp  +  j  — r=:p  — gr  +  r— JP  +  ?  — r, 
that  is,  a  +  6  — c— jp  +  g  — r  =  0. 

We  thus  have  an  equation  equivalent  to  the  given 
equation,  but  with  the  terms  |?,  —  y,  +r  changed  in  sign 
and  transposed. 

By  means  of  transposition  all  the  terms  of  any  equa- 
tion may  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  sign  of  equality 
and  zero  on  the  other  side. 

III.  An  equation  is  equivalent  to  that  formed  by 
multiplying  (or  oividing)  each  of  its  members  by  the  same 
quantity  which  is  not  equal  to  zero. 

For,  if  il  =  5,  it  is  clear  that  mA  =  mB,  Conversely,  if 
mA^mB,  that  is  m(^  -5)  =  0,  it  follows  that ^  -B  =  0, 
since  m  is  not  zero.  Hence  mA  =  mB  when,  and  only 
when,  ^  =  5. 
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The  case  of  division  requires  no  separate  examination, 
for  to  divide  by  m  is  the  same  as  to  multiply  by  — . 

117.    Simple  Equations.    The  method  of  solving 
simple  equations  will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples. 

Ex.  1.    Solve  the  equation  13a;  -  7 = 5a;  +  9. 

Transpose  the  terms  5x  and  -  7;  then  13a;  -  5a;= 7  +  9. 

That  is  8a; =16. 

DiYide  both  sides  by  8,  the  coefficient  of  x;  then  x=2, 

Ex.  2.    Solve  the  equation    -r  -  2 = —  +  5. 

We  may  get  rid  of  fractions  by  multiplying  both  members  by  20, 
the  least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators;  we  then  have 

15a; -40  =  8a; +  100, 

or  transposing  15a;  -  8a; = 100  +  40 ; 

.-.  7a; =140. 

Diyide  by  7,  the  coefficient  of  x;  then  x'=20. 

Ex.  3.    Solve  the  equation  a{x-'a)= 2ab  -h{x-  b), 
Bemoving  the  brackets,  we  have 

ax-a^=2ab-hx  +  b^, 
or  transposing  ax  +  bx= 2ab  +  6^ + a*, 

that  is  x{a-\-b)  =  {a  +  byK 

Divide  hy  a  +  b,  the  coefficient  of  x;  then 

x=-    .    '  =a  +  &. 
a+b 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diflferent  steps 
in  the  process  of  solving  a  simple  equation  are  as  follows. 
First  clear  the  equation  of  fractions,  and  perform  the 
algebraical  operations  which  are  indicated.  Then  trans- 
pose all  the  terms  which  contain  the  unknown  quantity 
to  one  side  of  the  equation,  and  all  the  other  terms  to  the 
other  side.  Next  combine  all  the  terms  which  contain 
the  unknown  quantity  into  one  term,  and  divide  by  the 
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coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity:  this  gives  the  re- 
quired root. 

118.  Special  Cases.  Every  simple  equation  is  re- 
ducible to  the  form  cw?  +  6  =  0,  the  solution  of  which  is 

^  = •    The  following  are  special  casea 

I.  If  6  =  0,  the  equation  reduces  to  cw?  =  0 ;  whence 
a?  =  0. 

II.  If  6  =  0  and  also  a  =  0,  the  equation  is  clearly 
satisfied  for  all  values  of  x. 

III.  Ifa  =  0,and6=»=0. 

Suppose  that  while  b  remains  constant^  a  takes  in 

succession  the  values  :r^,   =^,   --^,...;  then  will  a;  take 

in  succession  the  values  — 106,  — 10*6,  — 10*6. . . .  Thus  as 
a  becomes  continually  smaller  and  smaller,  x  will  become 
continually  greater  and  greater  in  absolute  magnitude; 
moreover,  by  making  a  sufficiently  small,  x  will  become 
greater  than  any  assignable  quantity;  for  example,  in 
order  that  the  absolute  value  of  x  may  be  greater  than 
lO'^  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  to  a  an  absolute  value 

less  than  :r^ . 

This  is  expressed  by  saying  that,  in  the  limit,  when 
a  becomes  zero,  the  root  of  the  equation  aa;  +  6  =  0  is 
infinite. 

The  symbol  for  infinity  is  oo . 


EXAMPLES. 
Solve  the  equations 

1.  l(«-2)-|(a;-8)+i(a;-4)=4.  Ans.  «=12. 

2.  |(«-8)-i(«-8)+|(as-6)=0.  Am.  a;  =  0. 
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3.  a(«-a)=6(a;-6),  Ans.  x=a+h, 

4.  («+a)(aj+6)-(«-a)(x-6)  =  (a  +  6)>.  Arts,  x=^(a+b). 

6.    a{2x-a)  +  b{'2x-b)  =  2ab.  ins.  x=^(a+b). 

6.  (aa  +  aj)(62  +  ar)  =  (a6  +  a;)«.  Ans,  aj=0. 

7.  3(35+3)2  +  6 (a;  +  6)2=8(a:  +  8)».  ^n«.   x=-6. 

8.  (x+a)*-(aj-a)*-8aa;3  +  8a*=0.  ^n«.  a:=-a. 

9.  (a;-l)5+aJ»  +  (x  +  l)»  =  3a;(a;«-l).  ilw.  a;  =  0. 
10.  (aj  +  a)3  +  (a;  +  6)3  +  (x  +  c)8=3(a;  +  a)(a;  +  6)(a;+c). 

^rw.   a;=-^(a  +  6  +  c). 

119.  Equations  expressed  in  Factors.  It  is  clear 
that  a  product  is  zero  when  one  of  its  factors  is  zero ;  and 
it  is  also  clear  that  a  product  cannot  be  zero  unless  one  of 
its  factors  is  zero. 

Thus  {x  —  2)  (^  —  3)  is  zero  when  a;  —  2  is  zero,  or  when 
«—  3  is  zero,  and  in  no  other  case. 

Hence  the  equation 

(«-2)(a:-3)=0, 

is  satisfied  if  a?  —  2  =  0,  or  ifa?  —  3  =  0;  that  is,  if  a?  =  2,  or 
if  a?  =  3,  and  in  no  other  case.  The  roots  of  the  equation 
are  therefore  2  and  3. 

Again,  the  continued  product  (a?  — a) (a:  — 6) (a?  — c)... 
is  zero  when  a?  —  a  is  zero,  or  when  a?  —  6  is  zero,  or  when 
aj  —  c  is  zero,  &c. ;  and  the  continued  product  is  not  zero 
except  one  of  the  factors  a;  —  a,  a;  —  6,  a?  —  c,  &c.  is  zero. 

Hence  the  equation 

(w -- a)  (co  —  b)  (ps  —  c)  ...  =0 

is  equivalent  to  the  system  of  equations 

w  —  a  =  Oy  a?  —  6  =  0,  a?  —  c  =  0,  &c. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  solution 
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of  an  equation  of  any  degree  can  be  written  down  at  once, 
provided  the  equation  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  product  of 
factors  of  the  first  degree  equated  to  zero. 

Now  all  the  terms  of  any  equation  can  be  transposed 
to  one  side,  so  that  any  equation  can  be  written  with  all 
its  terms  on  one  side  of  the  sign  of  equality  and  zero  on 
the  other  side. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  problem  of  solving  an 
eqtuitian  of  any  degree  is  tke'same  as  the  problem  of  finding 
the  factors  of  an  expression  of  the  same  degree. 

Ex.  1.    Solve  the  equation  x'  -  5x = 6. 

Transposing,  we  have  a;*  -  5x  -  6 = 0, 

that  is  (a;-6)(x  +  l)=0; 

.-.  a; -6=0,  or  a; +1=0. 

Henoe  a5=6,  or  «=-!. 

£!x.  2.    Solve  the  equation  sfi  -  x^=6x. 

Transposing,  we  have  a;*  -  ar*  -  6a; = 0, 

that  is  a;(a;-3)(a;+2)=0; 

.'.  ar=0,  or  ar=3,  or  «=-2. 

120.  Quadratic  Equation!.  When  all  the  terms 
of  a  quadratic  equation  are  transposed  to  one  side  it  must 
be  of  the  form 

oa?*  +  6a7  +  c  =  0, 
where  a,  6,  c  are  supposed  to  represent  known  quantities 

We  have  already  [Art.  80]  shewn  how  to  resolve  a 
quadratic  expression  into  factors:  the  same  method  will 
therefore  enable  us  to  find  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

Hence  to  solve  the  quadratic  equation 

Gw?  +  6a?  +  c  =  0, 
we  proceed  as  follows. 

bivide  by  a,  the  coefficient  of  of;  the  equation  then 
becomes 

a?"  +  -  a?  +  -  =  0. 
a        a 
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Now  add  and  subtract  the  square  of  half  the  coeffimnt 
of  X,  that  is  the  square  of  J  - .     Then  we  have 

that  is 

{-£Ve--i)}{-feV(£--i))"»- 

Hence  a:  +  ^^  +  ^ ^^^  =  0, 

Thus  there  are  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation, 
namely 


-2S*V-4S*-- 

Et.  1.    Solve 

s*-18ir+4a=0. 

We  have 

--H?)"-©"'"-"' 

that  is 

(-?)--i-». 

or 

(-M)(-?-5)-«. 

/.  a:=6,  or  «=?. 
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Ex.  2.     Solve  3a^-lQx-{-B^0. 

Dividing  bj  3,  we  have 


^-:^x+2=0. 

Hence 

--?"©'-©■-=»■ 

that  is 

('-ly-i- 

or 

{-hf){-i-f)-^ 

Hence  «=3(5-n/7),  or  a;=g(6+^7). 

Ex.  3.    Solve  a(a:>+l)=a;(a*+l). 

Divide  by  a  and  transpose;  then 

a 

o»+l  .  o»-l    -  a*  +  l     o»-l    . 

thatis  »--=0,  or  ar-a=0. 

a 

Thas  the  roots  are  a  and  -  • 
a 

If  ote.  In  most  cases  the  factors  can  be  written  down 
at  once,  as  in  Art.  79,  without  completing  the  square; 
and  much  labour  is  thereby  saved. 
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EXAMPLES. 
Find  the  roots  of  the  following  equations : 


1. 

9a:«-24ar  +  16=0. 

.«.|. 

2. 

6(a:>  +  4)=4(x«  +  9), 

^lU.      :^4. 

8. 

3x>=aB  +  8. 

^n,.  3,  -J. 

4. 

16a«+16a!+8=0. 

1       8 

5. 

««  +  (a-«)»=(o-2a;)«. 

^m.  0.  a. 

6. 

ai«+(a-2ar)«=(a-3x)a. 

^n«.  0.  |. 

7. 

x^+x=a*+a. 

^w.  a,  -a-1. 

8. 

«'  +  2aaj=6'  +  2a5. 

^»w.   b,  --2«-6. 

9. 

(a:-a)»  +  (ar-6)»=(a-6)». 

^iw.  a,  6. 

10. 

(a-x)»  +  (a;-ft)»=(a-6)». 

Afu.  a,b. 

11. 

(6-c)xa  +  (c-a)aj  +  (a-6): 

=0. 

12. 

(a;-a  +  26)»-(ar-2a+6)»= 

(a  +  6)». 

^fw.  a-2ft,  2a-6. 

121.   Diicuflsicn  of  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  found  that  the  quadratic  equar 
tion  oar  +  bx  +  c  =  0  had  two  roots^  namely 

■"2a"^V      4a«       ^^      2a""V~ia*~- 

Since  *  / — y-^ —  is  real  or  imaginary  according  as 

6*  —  4ac  is  positive  or  negative,  it  follows  that  the  roots  of 
aa^  +  fta?  +  c  =  0  are  real  or  imaginary  according  as  6*  —  4ac 
is  positive  or  negative. 

The  roots  are  clearly  rational  or  irrational  according 
as  &*  — 4ac  is  or  is  not  a  perfect  square.  It  should  be 
remarked  also  that  both  roots  are  rational  or  both  irrational, 
and  that  both  roots  are  real  or  bo^  imaginary. 
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If  6*  —  4tac  =  0,  both  roots  reduce  to  —  ^ ,  and  are  thus 

equal  to  one  another.  In  this  case  we  do  not  say  that 
the  equation  has  only  arte  root,  but  that  it  has  two  equal 
roots. 

It  is  clear  that  the  roots  will  be  unequal  unless 
6'  — 4ac  =  0.  Hence  in  order  that  the  two  roots  of  the 
equation  aa?  +  6a?  +  c  =  0  may  be  equal,  it  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  that  6*  =  4ac. 

When  6*  =  4ac,  the  expression  cw?*  +  6a?  +  c  is  a  perfect 
square  in  x,  as  we  have  already  seen.     [Art.  83.] 

122.  Special  Forms.  We  will  now  consider  some 
special  forms  of  quadratic  equations,  in  which  one  or  more 
of  the  coefficients  vanish. 

I.  If  c  =  0,  the  equation  reduces  to 

cux?  +  bx  =  0, 
or  a  {ouv  +  6)  =  0, 

the  roots  of  which  are  0  and  —  . 

a 

II.  If  c  =  0  and  also  6  =  0,  the  equation  reduces  to 
cw*  =  0,  both  roots  of  which  are  zero. 

III.  If  6  =8  0,  the  equation  reduces  to  cmj'  +  c  =  0,  the 

roots  of  which  are  +  ^/ — .     The  roots  are  therefore 

equal  and  opposite  when  6  =  0,  that  is  when  the  coefficient 
of  0?  is  zero. 

IV.  If  a,  6  and  c  are  all  zero,  the  equation  is  clearly 
satisfied  for  all  values  of  x. 

V.  If  a  and  6  be  zero  but  c  not  zero, 

put  «  =  -  in  the  equation  oa?"  +  bx  +  c  =  0; 
s.  A.  a 
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then  we  have,  after  multiplying  by  y*, 
c/  +  6y  +  a  =  0. 

Now  from  I.  and  II.  one  root  of  this  quadratic  in  y 
is  zero  if  a  =  0,  and  both  roots  are  zero  if  a  =  0  and  also 
6  =  0. 

But  since  x  =  -,xis  infinity  [Art  118]  when  y  is  zero. 

y 

Thus  one  root  of  cKc^+6a5  +  c  =  0  is  infinite  if  a  =  0 ;  also 
both  roots  are  infinite  if  a  =  0  and  also  6  =  0. 

Thus  the  quadratic  equation 

(a-a')ir»+(6-6')a;  +  c-c'=0 

has  one  root  infinitef  if  as=a';  it  has  two  roots  if^finite,  if  a=:a'  and 
also  h=h';  and  the  equation  is  satisfied  for  ail  values  of  x,  if  a=a', 
5=6' and  c=c'. 

Again,  the  equation 

a(x  +  6)(a;  +  c)  +  ft(ar  +  c)(«+a)  =  c(a:  +  a)(x  +  6), 

is  a  quadratic  equation  for  aU  values  of  c  except  only  when  e=a+&, 
in  which  case  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  quadratic  equation  is  zero. 
When  e=a  +  b  we  may  still  however  consider  that  the  equation 
is  a  quadratic  equation,  hut  with  one  of  its  roots  infinite. 

Note.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked  that  since  in- 
finite roots  are  not  often  of  practical  importance  in  Algebra, 
they  are  generally  neglected  unless  specially  required. 

123.    Zero  and  infinite  raoti  of  any  equation. 

The  most  general  form  of  the  equation  of  the  nth  degree  is 

aa?"  +  6a7""*+...+ Ad7  +  Z  =  0 (i). 

If  Z  =2  0,  the  equation  may  be  written 

X  (cwc""*  +  6a;""'  +.  ..+  *)  =  0, 

one  root  of  which  is  clearly  zero. 

Similarly  two  roots  will  be  zero  if  i  =  0  and  also  A?  =  0 ; 
and  so  on,  if  more  of  the  coeflScients  from  the  end  vanish. 
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Put  a?  =  - ;  then  we  have,  after  multiplying  by  y*, 

a  +  by  + +  kf-'  +  Y  =  0. 

From  the  above,  one  root  of  the  equation  in  y  will  be 
zero  when  a  =  0;  and  two  roots  will  be  zero  if  a  =  0  and 

also  6  =  0.     But  when  y  =  0,  a?  =  -  =  oo. 

Thus  one  root  of  (i)  is  infinite  when  a  =  0,  and  two 
roots  are  infinite  when  a  and  b  are  both  zero ;  and  so  on, 
if  more  of  the  coeflScients  from  the  beginning  vanish. 

124.  EquationB  not  integral.  When  an  equation 
is  not  integral,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  reduce  it  to 
an  equivalent  integral  equation. 

An  equation  will  be  reduced  to  an  integral  form  by 
multiplying  by  any  common  multiple  of  the  denominators 
of  the  fractions  which  it  contains,  but  the  legitimacy  of 
this  multiplication  requires  examination.  For  if  we 
multiply  both  sides  of  an  integral  equation  by  an  ex- 
pression which  contains  the  unknown  quantity,  the  new 
equation  will  not  only  be  satisfied  by  all  the  values  of  the 
unknown  quantity  which  satisfy  the  original  equation,  but 
also  by  those  values  which  make  the  expression  by  which 
we  have  multiplied  vanish.  Thus  if  each  member  of  the 
equation  A=B,  be  multiplied  by  P,  the  resulting  equa- 
tion PA  =  PB,  or  P{A—B)=  0,  will  have  the  same  roots 
as  the  equation  A—B  =  0  together  with  the  roots  of  the 
equation  P  =  0. 

When  however  an  equation  contains  fractions  in  whose 
denominators  the  unknown  quantity  occurs,  the  equation 
may  be  multiplied  by  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  the 
denominators  without  introducing  any  additional  roots,  for 
we  cannot  divide  both  sides  of  the  resulting  equation  by 
any  one  of  the  factors  of  the  L.C.M.  without  reintroducing 
fractions,  which  shews  that  there  are  no  roots  of  the  re- 
sulting equation  which  correspond  to  the  factors  of  the 
expression  by  which  we  multiply. 

8-2 
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Ex.  1.   .  Solve  the  equation =  + =  6. 

Multiply  hj  {x-5)  (ac  -  3),  the  l.  c.  m.  of  the  denominators;  then 
we  have 

B {x -3)  +  2x(x- 5)  =  5  (x- 5)  (x-S) ; 
.-.  3x2 -33a; +  84=0. 
Whence  *=4  or  x=7, 

x^-Sx  1 

Ex.  2.     Solve  the  equation  — = — ^  +  2 + r  =0. 

re'— 1  x-l 

Multiply  hy  x*  - 1,  the  l.  o.  m.  of  the  denominators ;  then  we  have 

a;»-3a;  +  2(a:a-l)  +  a;  +  l=0, 

which  reduces  to 

3a;*-2j;-l  =  0, 

that  is  (3»+l)(ar-l)=0. 

Thus  the  roots  appear  to  be  -  ^  and  1 ;  the  latter  root  is  however 
due  to  the  multipUcation  by  x?  - 1. 

p..  ag^-Sflg        1     _x^-Sx  +  x  +  l     JX'-I)*     x^l 

the  equation  is  equivalent  to 

X+l 

which  has  only  one  root,  namely  a;  =  -  J. 

From  the  above  example  it  will  be  seen  that  when  an  equation 
has  been  made  integral  by  multiplication,  some  of  the  roots  of 
the  resulting  equation  may  have  to  be  rejected. 

Ex.  3.    Solve  the  equation : 


X       x-9  __x+l     x-S 
x-2     x-l~  x-1     a;-6* 

In  this  case  it  is  best  not  to  multiply  at  once  by  the  i<.c.m.  of  the 
denominators  of  the  fractions;  much  labour  is  often  saved  by  a 
judicious  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  terms. 

By  transposition  we  have 

2 

The  first  two  terms  =  7 — jcr-7 — ^  v , 
(a;-2)(x-l)* 
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-2 
and  the  other  terms = 7 — =7^ rrr . 


Henoe  the  equation  is  equivalent  to 
2  2 


c=0. 


(x-2)(aj-l)     {x-7)(x-ey 

Now  multiply  by  the  i..  o.x.  of  the  denominators;  then 

2(a;-7)(aJ-6)-2(x-2)(«-l)=0, 

which  reduces  to 

20a: -80  =  0; 

Or  thus:— 

The  equation  is  equivalent  to 

-^-1    +^^-1    -^±1-1    +^-1 
-10  -10 


•'  {x-2){x-7)~{x-l){x-%)* 
from  which  we  find  as  before  that  x=4t, 

Ex.  4.    Solve  the  equation : 

x  +  a     x  +  h     x-{-c 

Wehave     -^-l    +-T-i:-l    +;^-l=^5 

x+a  x+o  x+e 

x  +  a     x  +  6     x  +  c 
Hence  «=0  (i), 

or  else  — —  +  — -r  +  — —  =0. 

x+a     X+&     x  +  c 

Multiply  by  the  l.o.m.;  then 

(x  +  6)(x  +  c)  +  (x+c)(x  +  a)  +  («+o)(x  +  6)  =  0, 

that  is 

3x'  +  2x(a+6  +  c)  +  6c+ca+afc=0, 
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the  roots  of  which  are 

-^{(a  +  ft+c)±V(a«  +  6«+c«-6c-ca-a6)}  

Thus  there  are  three  roots  given  by  (i)  and  (ii). 

Ex.  5.    Solve  the  equation: 

b  +  e       c  +  g       a+6  _a-\-h-\-e 
he-x     ca-x     ab-x"      x 

The  equation  is  equivalent  to 


6+c      a      c  +  a      h       a  +  ft      c_^ 


hc-x     X     ea-x     x     ab-x     x 
Taking  the  terms  in  pairs  we  have 

{a  +  b  +  c)x-abc     {a  +  b  +  c)x-dbc     (a  +  b  +  c)  a;  -  oftc 
x  {be  -  x)  x{ca-x)  x(ab-x)       ~  ' 

Hence  (a+ft  +  c)flf-a6c=0 1, 

or  —jT V  +— ; ;  +  — 7-5 ;=" "■* 

x(be-x)     x(ca-x)     x(ab-x) 

From  I.  we  have  «= 


a  +  b  +  c 
From  n.  we  have  on  multiplication  by  the  ii.  0.  sc. 

(ca  -x){ah-x)  +  {ab  -x)(bc-x)  +  (b€~  x)  {ca  -  «) =0, 
that  is  3ac*-2a;(ftc  +  ca  +  a6)  +  a6c(a  +  6  +  c)  =  0, 

whence  x=i  {6c  +  ca+a6±,y6V+c2a«  +  a26«-a6c  (a  +  6  +  c)}. 

125.    Irrational  Equation!.     An  irrational  equa-      k 
tion  is  one  in  which  sqiiare  or  other  roots  of  expressions 
containing  the  unknown  quantity  occur.  ^ 

In  order  to  rationalize  an  equation  it  is  first  written 
with  one  of  the  irrational  terms  standing  by  itself  on  one    . 
side  of  the  sign  of  equality :  both  sides  are  then  raised 
to  the  lowest  power  necessary  to  rationalize  the  isolated     ^ 
term;  and  the  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be     it, 
necessary.  % 
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Ex.  1.    Solve  the  equation  Jx  +  i  +  mJx-\- 20 - 2 /^ J+lI = 0. 
We  have  $Jx  +  i  +  Jx  +  20=z2jx  +  ll, 

Square  both  members :  then 

2x  +  2i  +  2  JxTiJx  +  20  =  i{x  +  ll), 
which  is  equivalent  to 

Jx+4:  Jx+20ixx+10, 
Square  both  members :  then 

{a;  +  4)(«  +  20)  =  (a;+10)», 
whence  a;s5. 

Ex.  2.    Solve  the  equation    J2x  +  8  -  2  ^a;  +  6 = 2. 
Square  both  members:  then 

2a;  +  8  +  4(a5  +  6)-4>v/2J+8/y«T5=4; 
/.  3x  + 12 = 2  ^2x4-8  JxT5, 
Square  both  members :  then 

9x»  +  72a;  +  144=4(2a;  +  8)(«+6); 
/.  x«=16, 
whence  x=4  or  xr3-4. 

Ex.  3.    Solve  the  equation  Jax-\-a+  »Jbx-^p-\-Jcx-{-y=0. 
We  have  /J(ix  +  a+Jbx+p=s  ~Jcx-{-y, 

Square  both  members:  then  we  have  after  transposition 

(a  +  6-c)«  +  o+)9-7=-2^(M:  +  aAy6x+/?. 
Squaring  again,  we  have 

{(a+6-c)aj  +  a+i8-'>'}'=4(aa?  +  a)(&a:+i8), 
that  is  aB"(a«  +  6«+c3-26c-2ca-2o6) 

+  2a;  ( aa  +  6/3  +  C7  -  67  -  c/5  -  CO  -  a7  -  a/5  -  6a) 
+  o«  +  /5H7«-2/S7-27o-2a/3=0. 
Thus  the  given  equation  is  equivalent  to  a  quadratic  equation. 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  what  sign 
is  put  before  a  radical  in  the  above  examples;  for  there  are  two 
square  roots  of  every  algebraical  expression  and  we  have  no  symbol 
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which  represents  one  only  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other;  flo  that 
-^^/a?  +  l  and  -mJx  +  1  are  alike  equivalent  to  ^,JxTT;  also 
d;+  tJxTi  has  the  same  two  values  as  x^Jx-\-X. 

126.  By  squaring  both  members  of  the  rational  equa- 
tion A—B,  we  obtain  the  equation  Jl*  =  5* ;  and  the 
equation  -4*  =  £',  or^*  — ^  =  0,  is  not  only  satisfied  when 
J.  —  J?  =  0,  but  also  when  -4  +  JB  =  0.  Hence  an  equation 
is  not  in  general  equivalent  to  that  obtained  by  squaring 
both  its  members.;  for  the  latter  equation  has  the  same 
roots  as  the  original  equation  together  with  other  roots 
which  are  not  roots  of  the  original  equation.  Additional 
roots  are  not  however  always  introduced  by  squaring  both 
sides  of  an  irrational  equation.  For  example,  the  equation 
a?  + 1  =  Jx-\-\Z  is  really  two  equations  since  the  radical 
may  have  either  of  two  values ;  and  by  squaring  both 
members  we  obtain  the  equation  (d?+ l)*  =  a;  +  13,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  two.     [See  Art.  152.] 

127.  A  quadratic  equation  can  only  have  two 
root!.  We  have  already  proved  that  an  expression  of  the 
nth  degree  in  x  cannot  vanish  for  more  than  n  values  of  a?, 
unless  it  vanishes  for  all  values  of  x.  This  shews  that  an 
equation  of  the  nth  degree  cannot  have  more  than  n  roots, 
and  in  particular  that  a  quadratic  equation  cannot  have 
more  than  two  roots. 

The  following  is  another  proof  that  a  quadratic  equa- 
tion can  only  have  two  roots. 

We  have  to  prove  that  ax*  -i-bx  +  c  cannot  vanish  for 
a,  fi,  7  three  unequal  values  of  x.  That  is  we  have  to 
prove  that 

aof  +6a  +c  =  0 (i), 

a^  +  bfi  +  c^O (ii), 

and  07^  +  67+0  =  0 (iii), 

cannot  be  simultaneously  true,  unless  a,  b,  c  are  all  zero. 
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From  (i)  and  (ii)  we  have  by  subtraction 

a(a'-/3')  +  6(a-)8).-=0, 

that  is  (a -iS)  {a(a  +  )8)  +  6}  =  0. 

But  a  — )8  +  0;  hence 

a(a+)8)  +  6  =  0  (Iv). 

Similarly,  since  ^  —  7  +  0,  we  have  from  (ii)  and  (iii) 

a(/3+7)+6  =  0   (v). 

From  (iv)  and  (v)  we  have  by  subtraction 

a(a-7)  =  0 (vi). 

Now  (vi)  cannot  be  true  unless  a  =  0,  for  a  —  7  +  0. 
Also  when  a  =  0,  it  follows  from  (iv)  that  6  =  0,  and  then 
from  (i)  that  c  =  0. 

Thus  the  quadratic  equation  aa^  +  bx  +  c=^0  cannot 
have  more  than  two  different  roots,  tmless  a  =  6  =  c  «  0 ; 
and  when  a,  (,  c  are  all  zero  it  is  clear  that  the  equation 
oaj^H-  ta?  +  c  =  0  will  be  satisfied  for  aU  values  of  a?,  that  is 
to  say  the  equation  is  an  identity, 

Ex.  1.     Solve  the  equation  ^tj^-^X^-^K  y  (izA!^^^, 

The  equation  is  clearly  satisfied  by  a;=a,  and  also  by  x=  6 ;  hence 
a,  h  are  roots  of  the  equation,  and  these  are  the  only  roots  of  the 
quadratic  equation.  [The  equation  is  not  an  identity,  for  it  is  not 
satisfied  by  x=c.] 

£z«  2.    Solve  the  equation 

(x--6)(x-c)      J  (x^e)(x-'a)        (x-a)(3?~6) 
(a^h){a-cy      (h-c)(h^ay^  {c-a)(e-h) 

The  equation  is  satisfied  by  x—a.hyx^h,  or  by  a;=e.  Hence, 
as  it  is  only  of  the  second  degree  in  x,  it  must  be  an  identity, 

£z.  3.    Solve  the  equation 

.{x-b){x-e)        (x~c)(a?-a)      .(a;"0)(x>ft) 
(a-h){a-cy      (b^c)(b-ay      (c-a)(c-&)"    * 
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The  equation  is  satisfied  hy  x=a,hyx=b,  and  hjx=c;  and  the 
equation  is  not  an  identity,  since  the  coefficient  of  x^  is  not  zero. 
Henoe  the  roots  of  the  cubio  are  a,  b,  c. 

Ex.  4.    Shew  that,  if 

(a  -  a)^x  +  (a  -  /9)>y  +  (a  -  y)^z  =  (a  -  5)», 
(6  -  a)«x  +  (6  -  )3)»y  +  (6  -  y)^z  =  (b-  d)\ 

(c-a)»x+(c-/3)«y  +  (c-7)'^  =  (c-5)«, 
then  will 

{d  -  a)^x  +  (d  -  /9)V  +  (<i  -  7)"«  =  (^  -  «)'. 
where  d  has  any  value  whatever. 
The  equation 

(Z-a)«a;  +  (X-/3)8y  +  (X-'y)«z  =  (X-«)» 

is  a  quadratic  equation  in  X,  and  it  has  the  three  roots  a,  b,  c»    It  is 
therefore  satisfied  when  any  other  quantity  d  is  put  for  Z. 

128.    Relations  between  the  rootp  and  the  coeffi- 
cients of  a  quadratic  equation. 

If  we  put  a  and  fi  for  the  roots  of  the   equation 
aa;*  +  6a;  +  c  s=  0,  we  have 


•/ 


2a  ^  V     ^a"      ' 
V  —  4iac 


and  ^  =  -2^-\/-W 

By  addition  we  have 

«+^=-^ ('> 

By  multiplication  we  have 

a^  =  7— J T-j—  =- (ii). 

The  formulae  (i)  and  (ii)  giving  the  sum  and  the 
product  of  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  in  terms  of  the 
coe£Bcients  are  very  important. 
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129.  Relations  between  the  roots  and  the  co- 
efficients of  any  equation.  By  the  following  method 
relations  between  the  roots  and  the  coefficients  of  an 
equation  of  any  degree  may  be  obtained. 

We  have  seen  that  if  the  expression  of  the  nth  degree 
in  X 

aa^  +  5«""*  +  coT^  +  doT^  +  ... , 

vanish  for  the  n  values  a;  =  2,  a?  =  ^,  a?  =  7,  &c.,  then  will 

cue"  +  6-c""*  +caJ^'*  +  dar"'*+  ...  =  a(a;  -a)  (a?  - )8)  (07-7)... 

We  have  therefore  only  to  find*  the  continued  product 

(a?  —  a)  (a;  ~  /8)  (a?  —  7) and  equate  the  coefficients  of  the 

corresponding  powers  of  x  on  the  two  sides  of  the  last 
equation. 

For  example,  if  a,  )8,  7  be  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equa- 
tion aa^  +  6ic*  +  ca?  +  d  =  0,  we  have 

ao?  +  6aj'  +  ca?  -f  d  =  a  (a?  —  a)  (a?  —  ^)  (a?  —  7) 

=  a  {a?'  -  (a  +  ^  +  7)  a;'  +  07  +  7a  +  a/3)  a?  -  a/37}. 

Hence,  equating  coefficients,  we  have 
a  +  y8  +  7  =  -^,^ 

^7  +  7a  +  a/3  =      ^  , 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  sum  of  the  roots  of  any 
equation  will  be  zero  provided  that  the  term  one  degree 
lower  than  the  highest  is  absent*. 

We  may  make  nse  of  the  above  to  prove  certain  identical  rela- 
tions between  three  quantities  whose  smn  is  zero.  For  a,  &,  c  wiU 
be  the  roots  of  the  cubic  a^  ^px  +  3=0,  provided  that  a  +  6  +  c = 0,  and 
that  p  and  q  satisfy  the  relations 

♦  See  Art.  260, 
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hei-ca  +  ah=p (i), 

abc  =  -  q (ii). 

Then,  sinoe   a  +  6+c=0 (iii), 

we  have  a*+i/*+c*=(a  +  6  +  c)*-2(i^-  +  ca  +  a&) 

=  -2p (iv). 

Also,  siuoe  a,  6,  c  are  roots  of  x^  +px  +  q=0, 
a^+pa  +  q  =  0  \ 

ll^+ph  +  q  =  0  i  (v). 

c>+pc  +  5  =  0  J 
From  (y)  by  addition 

a»  +  b»  +  c»=-3g (vi). 

Multiply  the  equations  (v)  in  order  by  a*"',  &•»-',  c*-',  and  add ; 
then 

a*  +  6*  +  c*  ■\-p  (a*-*  +  6*-«  +  c*-*)  +  q  (a*"'  +  6"-»  +  c*»-»)  =  0. 
Hence  we  have  in  succession 

a*  +  b*-{-c*=2p^, 
a«  +  &«  +  c«=6p5', 
a«  +  Z>«  +  c«=33«-2|>», 

Hence  also 

5         "         2         •  3        ' 

a7  +  y  +  c7_aa  +  6g  +  cg    gg  +  y-t-c^ 
7         -         2         •         5        • 
_      a'  +  ft'  +  c'    a*  +  6*  +  c* 

[See  also  Art.  308,  Ex.  2.] 

130.  Equations  with  given  roots.  Although  we 
cannot  in  all  cases  find  the  roots  of  a  given  equatwn,  it  is 
very  easy  to  solve  the  converse  problem,  namely  the 
problem  of  finding  an  equation  which  has  given  roots. 

For  example,  to  find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  4  and  5.  ' 
We  want  to  find  an  equation  which  is  satisfied  when  a; =4,  or 

when  a;=5 ;  that  is  when  x  -  4=0,  or  when  x  -  5=0;  and  in  no  other 

cases.    The  equation  required  must  be 

(a;-4)(x-5)=0, 

that  is,  a?*-9a;+20=0, 
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for  this  is  an  equation  which  is  a  true  statement  when  «- 4=0,  or 
when  X  -  5=0,  and  in  no  other  case*. 

Again,  to  find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  2,  3,  and  -  4. 

We  have  to  find  an  equation  which  is  satisfied  when  x  -  2=0,  or 
when  X  -  3 = 0,  or  when  x  -(-  4  =  0,  and  in  no  other  case.  The  equation 
must  therefore  be       (x -  2)  (x  -  3)(x  +  4) =0, 

that  is  x»-x«-14x+24=0. 

Ex.  1.    If  a,  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  04^+ &x+cs0,  find  the 
equation  whose  roots  are  -  and  -  • 

The  required  equation  is 

that  is  x«-x^^^i^4l=0. 

0/3 

Now,  by  Art  128,  we  have 

b  c 

a  +  ^=--.     a^=-; 

...a.^^=^..2i; 


ap         Va«     "a)  '  a 


ac 


Hence  the  required  equation  is 


X* x  +  l=0. 


Ex.  2.    If  a,  /3,  7  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax'  +  6x*+cx  +  d=0, 
find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  py,  7a,  a/3. 

The  required  equation  is 

(x-i87)(x-7a)(.r~a/3)=^0, 

that  is        x»-x«(/37  +  7a  +  o/3)  +  xo/37(tt  +  /3  +  7)-o'/3V=0. 

*  The  equation  x^  -  9x  +  20  =  0  is  certainly  an  equation  with  the 
proposed  and  with  no  other  roots ;  but  to  prove  that  it  is  the  only  equa- 
tion with  the  proposed  and  with  no  other  roots,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
evety  equation  hoi  a  rooU 

H,  for  example,  the  equation  x"+7x^-2  =  0  had  no  roots,  then 
(x  -  4)(x  -  6)  (x« + 7x'  -  2)  =0  would  also  be  an  equation  with  the  proposed 
roots  and  with  no  others. 

The  proposition  that  every  equation  has  a  root  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
prove;  me  proof  is  given  in  works  on  the  Theory  of  Equations. 
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Now,  by  Art.  129,  we  have 

h 
a  +  i9  +  7=--, 

and  0187=  -  -  • 

Hence  the  required  equation  is 

.    c    ^,     db     cP    ^ 
a  €?     a? 

or  aV-acar«4.[>da--d2=0. 

131.    Changes  in  value  of  a  trinomial  expression. 

The  expression  ao?  •\-hx-\-c  will  alter  in  value  as  the  value 
of  m  is  changed ;  but,  by  giving  to  x  any  real  value 
between  —  00  and  +  00 ,  we  cannot  make  the  expression 
asf  '\-hx-\-c  assume  any  value  we  please. 

We  can  find  the  possible  values  of  a;3?  4-  hx  +  c,  for 
real  values  of  x,  as  follows. 

In  order  that  the  expression  dx^  +  6j5  +  c  may  be  equal 
to  X  for  some  real  value  of  x,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
that  the  roots  of  the  eqvxition 

CM?*  +  6x  +  c  =  X 
be  real,  the  condition  for  which  is 

6'-4a(c-X)>0, 
that  is  6*-4ac  +  4a\>0 (i). 

I.  If  6'  —  4ac  be  positive,  the  condition  (i)  is  satisfied 
for  all  positive  values  of  4a\,  and  also  for  all  negative 
values  of  4a\  which  are  not  greater  than  6'  —  4ac. 

Thus,  when  6'  —  4ac  is  positive,  ax^  +  6^  +  c  can,  by 

giving  a  suitable  value  to  Xy  be  made  equal  to  any  quantity 

of  the  same  sign  as  a,  or  to  any  quantity  not  absolutely 

o  "■"  4ttc 
greater  than  — 7 —  and  whose  sign  is  opposite  to  that  of  a. 

II.  If  V  —  4ac  be  negative,  the  condition  (i)  can 
only  be  satisfied  when  4a\  is  positive  and  not  less  than 
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Thus,  when  6"  —  4ac  is  negative,  a^-\-bx  +  c  must  al- 
ways have  the  same  sign  as  a,  and  its  absolute  magnitude 

can  never  be  less  than  — -. . 

4a 

III.     If  6*  —  4ac  be  zero,  the  condition  (i)  is  satisfied 
for  all  positive  values  of  aX. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  eaypression  aa^+  6x+c 
will  keep  its  sign  unchauged,  whatever  real  value  be  given 
to  X,  provided  that  V  —  4ac  be  negative  or  zero,  that  is 
provided  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  cm?'  +  6a?  +  c  =  0  be 
imaginary  or  equal,  and  also  that  the  expression  can  be 
made  to  change  its  sign  when  the  roots  of  aa?  +  Ja?  +  c  =  0 
are  real  and  unequal.  We  give  another  proof  of  this 
proposition. 

If  the  equation  ax"  +  6a;  +  c  =  0  have  real  roots,  a,  fi 
suppose,  then  aoi?-\-hx-\-c  =  a{x  —  (i){x'-P), 

Now  (x''a){x  —  /3)  is  positive  when  x  has  any  real 
value  greater  than  both  a  and  )8,  or  less  than  both  a  and 
B ;  but  {x  —  a)  (a?  —  /3)  is  negative  when  x  has  any  real 
value  intermediate  to  a  and  fi. 

Thus  for  real  values  of  x  the  expression  aa5*+6a?+c 
has  always  the  same  sign  as  a  except  for  values  of  x  which 
lie  between  the  roots  of  the  corresponding  eqtuUion 
cuf+bx-\-c  =  0. 

132.  We  can  also  prove  that  the  expression  cux^+bx-^c 
will  or  will  not  change  sign  for  diflferent  values  of  x  accord- 
ing as  6'  —  4ac  is  positive  or  negative,  as  follows. 

I.    Let  6*  —  4ac  be  positive. 
The   whole    expression  within  square  brackets   will 
clearly  be  negative  when  5?  =  — 5-;  also,  when  x  is  very 
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ax+b     cx  +  d 


5. 
6. 


19. 


a  +  bx  c  +  dx* 
a  —  x  ^l-bx 
1  -005       b-x  * 


7.    3±:_i  =  «.^2,      7 

05  +  1  X+  1 

0^  a;*       5o5-4 

1         1  _Jl^      _J__n 

in        2           5  3            4 

a;+8     aj+9  aj+15     a;  +  6 

11.  ^  +  ^  ' 


2aj-3     aj-2     3aj  +  2* 

,«     a;  — a     oj-ft     a;-c?     « 

12.     r  + + =3. 

x-b     x-c     aj-a 

13.  ^+?+|±^+^±f=3. 
a-a;     0-05     e-x 

.,      aj  +  a     aj  +  6     x  +  c     « 

14.     + .  + =  3. 

05  — a     a;  —  0     05  — c 

15.     =-  + o  =4+ — V 

aj+1       a;  +  2  a-l 

•  ^     a;     2     a;     3 

,„     a;  +  a     x-a     x-\-b     x-b     . 

17.     + + ^4- =-=0. 

05  — a     x  +  a     x-b     a;  +  o 

-o     05  —  1     a;  — 4     05-2     05-3 

18.    =- + -= 2r+- 


aj  +  1      a;  +  4     a;  +  2     x+  3* 
1  1 

r= r- 

a;+a  + =      a;-a  + =- 

X  +  b  x-b 
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20.    .J_+— L_+     l_=o. 
3a  — X     3b -x     3c -X 


21. 
22. 
23. 


a  +  b     a  +  c  _2{a  +  b  +  c) 
x  +  b     x  +  c ""    x  +  b+c 

a+c       b  +  c  _a  +  6  +  2c 
05  +  ^6     x  +  2a~  x  +  a-^-b  ' 

x-b     x  —  a^  2(a-b) 
x-a     X-  b"  x-a-^b' 


ft,      (x-\-a){x  +  b)  _(x-{-  c)  (x  +  d) 
x+a  +  b      ~      x  +  c-^-d 

25     ^{^-^)     d(a-b)  _b{c-d)     e{a-b) 
x  +  a  x  +  d    "    aj  +  6  aj  +  c 

f.g.     x  —  a     x  —  b        b  a 

26.     -^—  + = + 


b  a        x—a     x—b' 

27.  _izA_+_^,_f^:^  =  o. 

oc  +  a-o     x  +  b  —  o     x  +  c  — a 

-     1        2        3        ,  _^^^ 


1  +  2aj      2  +  3aj      3  +  4a;      4  +  5aj 

29        (a;~a)(a?-6)  (a;  +  o)  (a; -f  6) 

(«  -  ma)  (aj  -  mb)      (x  +  wmi)  {x  +  m6)  * 

30.  ^2^T9-7a^^=7STr. 

31.  V(aj-l)(a;-2)  +  V(aj-.3)(a:-4)  =  V2. 

32.  V7a^  +  V4^^=V7»r4  +  V4a^^. 

33.  Va*-a  + V6*  +  aj  =  a  +  6. 

3^    Va-aj  +  Vi-aj  =  */a  +  b-  2x, 


35.  a/a-bx  +  *Jc-dx  =  Va  +  c  -  (6  +  c?) as. 

36.  Vaaj  +  6"  +  V6aj  +  a'  =  a-6. 


9—2 
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37.     JoTx  +  JhTx  =  JaTbT2x. 


38.  Ja-x  +  JhTx  =  J'2a  +  26. 

39.  J(a'^x){x  +  b)  +  J(a-x)(x^h)  =  2  ^/o^. 

40.  Ja{a  +  b-k'x)  -  Ja{(i  +  b-x)  =  sc 


41.     ^x«+oa:4-6'-.V«*-aaj  +  6'  =  2a. 

43.    Jax-h-^Jcx-^h^Jaoi+h-^-Jcx-h. 


44.     Jx{a  +  b-x)  +  Ja{b  +  x-'a)  +  Jb{a'^X''b)=0. 
46.     Jx  +  a  4-  Jx+b  +  Jx  +  c  =  0, 


46.  Jab(a  +  b-^x)  =  Ja(a  +  b){b-x)  +  J^aTh)Ja^), 

47.  V»'-6'-c«  +  J««-c»-a"  +  ^aj'-a'-6'  =  ». 

48.  J^^^^+JV^l^-^JT^^^^Ja'-^b'-hc'-'a^. 

49.  For  what  values  of  a:  is  ^U-(3aj-2)(aj- 1)  real. 

60.  Shew  that  — = — ^r =-  can  have  no  real  value  between 

ar  +  2a:  -  7 

6  and  9. 

61.  Shew  that,  if  as  be  real  -= — rr i-  can  never  be  less 

ar  +  Jaj  +  i 

than  -  ^. 

a:*  — fl!  4- 1 

62.  What  values  are  possible  for  -^ =.,  «  being  real. 

Qj  +  a?  +  X 

63.  Find  the  greatest  and  least  real  values  of  x  and  y 
which  satisfy  the  equation  «•  +  y*  =  6aj  -  8y. 

64.  Find  the  greatest  and  least  real  values  of  x  and  y  when 

»*+4y"-8aj-16y-4  =  0. 

66.     When  x  and  y  are  taken  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 
(«■  +  y*)*  =  2a*  («•  -  y*),  find  the  greatest  possible  value  of  y. 
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56.  Shew  that  if  the  roots  of  the  equation 

aj«  (5«  +  y«)  +  2aj  (a6  +  a'6')  +  a*  +  a'"  =  0 
be  real,  they  will  be  equal. 

57.  J£  the  roots  of  the  equation  aaf+bx  +  c^O  be  in  the 
ratio  m  :  n,  then  will  mnh*  =  (w»  +  n)*  <zc. 

SS.  If  oaf  +  2bx 4-  c  =  0  and  aV  +  2b'x  +  c'=  0  have  one  and 
only  one  root  in  common,  prove  that  b'  —  ac  and  6"  —  a'c'  must 
both  he  perfect  squares. 

59.  If  x^f  x^  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  aa:*4-6aj  +  c  =  0, 

x'         x' 
find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  (i)  aj|'  and  a/,  (ii)  -^  and  -*-' 

05,  a?! 

(iii)  b  +  ax^  and  6  +  aa;,. 

60.  If  «!,«?,  be  the  roots  of  oo*  +  5aj  +  c  =  0,  find  in  terms 
of  a,  6,  (?  the  values  of 

X*  (bx^  +  c)  +  x*  {bx^  +  c),  and  a;/  (5aj,  +  c)*  +  «/  (6X1  +  c)*. 

61.  Shew  that,  if  aj^,  a;,  be  the  roots  of  »*  +  mx  +  m*  +  a  =  0, 
en  will  X*  +  aj.aj.  +  a;/  +  a  =  0. 


62.  If  aj,,  a?,  be  the  roots  of  («"  +  l)(a'  +  l)  =  maaj(aaj-l), 
then  will  (a;,*  +  1)  (a:,*  +  1)  =  ma;,a;,  (a?,aj,  - 1). 

63.  If  as,,  a;,  be  the  roots  of  the  equation 

then  will  -4  («,"  +  a,*)  +  -4a;^a;,  +  Bx^\'  =  0. 

64.  Prove  that,  if  as  be  real,  2(a  -a;)  (a;  +  Jx'  +  6*)  cannot 
exceed  a*  +  6*. 

65.  Find  the  least  possible  value  of  tt — t^ , 

{XT  + 1) 

for  real  values  of  x. 


i 
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Equations  of  higher  degree  than  the  second. 

134.  We  now  consider  some  special  forms  of  equations 
of  higher  degree  than  the  second,  the  solution  of  the  meet 
general  forms  of  such  equations  being  beyond  our  range. 

135.  Equations  of  the  same  form  as  quadratic 
equations. 

The  equation      ax^  +  ba^  +  o-^O 

can  be  solved  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  quadratic 

equation  anf  +  bx  +  c^O; 

we  therefore  have 

2a  -        2a 


Thus  there  axefaur  real  or  imaginary  roots. 

Similarly,  whenever  an  equation  only  contains  the 
unknown  quantity  in  two  terms  one  of  which  is  the 
square  of  the  other,  the  equation  can  be  reduced  to  two 
alternative  equations :  for,  whatever  P  may  be, 

aP"+6P  +  c  =  0 


is  equivalent  to     P  =  --^  +  4^^J^ . 

2a''       2a 

Ex.  1.    To  solve  sn*  -  lOa^  +  9=0. 

We  have  (a;»-9)(a:»-l)=0; 

.".  x^=9f  giving  «=  ±8; 
or  else  «^=  1,  giving  jr=  ±  1. 

Thus  there  are  four  roots,  namely  + 1,  - 1,  +  3,  -  8. 
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Ex.  2.    To  solve  (a^+a:)*  + 4  (««+«)  - 12=0. 

The  equation  may  be  written  (a;^ + ^  +  6)  (x^ + x  -  2)  =  0. 
Henoe  «*+«+6=0,  or  ar»+aj-2=0. 

The  roots  of       a:«+a?+6=0  are  -5db-^^r23. 
The  roots  of       a^  +  2r-2=0  are  1  and  >2. 
Thns  the  roots  are  1,  -2,  -5*2'^ '"^^* 

Ex.8.  (a:«  +  2)«+8aj(x»+2)  +  16a:>=:0. 

The  equation  is  equivalent  to 

(a:>+2  +  6a;)(a:^+2  +  8x)=0. 
The  roots  of       a?+3x+2=0  are  -1  and  -2. 

R        l\  7 

The  roots  of       «»  +  5x  +  2=0  are  -s"*"    2"* 

5     1/ — 
Thus  the  equation  has  the  four  roots  - 1,  -  2,  -  » "^  1  v  ^'^* 

Ex.4.    To  solve       ax'+&B+c+p/v/ax*  +  ftx+c  +  gf=0. 

Put  yss^ax-'  +  dx+c; 

then  y"+py+j=0, 

whence  we  obtain  two  values  of  y,  a  and  fi  suppose. 

We  then  have  ox' + ftx  +  c =0', 

or  ax*+6x  +  c=j8', 

and  the  four  roots  of  the  last  two  quadratic  equations  are  the  roots 
lequired. 

Ex.  6.    To  solve         2«'-4x+3^/x«-2x  +  6=15. 
The  equation  may  be  written 

2  (««  -  2x+ 6)  +  3^(x»  -  2x  +  6)  -  27=0. 

Put      y=»^(aB^-2a8+6);  thenwehave  2y«+3y-27=0, 

9 
whence  y=3,  or  ys-g, 

Henoe  ac?-2«+6=9,  giving  a8=3  or  -1; 

81  1     f— 

orelfle  x>-2»+6=-j-,  giving  xsli-i^eT. 

ThuB  the  roots  are  8 ;  - 1 ;  1±^  /s/6l. 
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9 
Ex.  6.     To  Bolve      (x  +  o)  (« + 2a)  (x  +  8a)  (a:  +  4a)  =  ^g  a*. 

Taking  together  the  first  and.last  of  the  factors  on  the  left,  and 
also  the  second  and  third,  the  equation  becomes  of  the  form  we  are 
now  considering.    We  have 

9 
(«>+6a«+4a')  (a:>+6a«  +  6a2)  =  --a*. 

Hence        (aj?»+5ax)*+10a«(a?«  +  6aa;)+24a*=^a*, 

.'.  x^-{'^ax=i  -  -J- a*,    or  else  o^H-  6ax=  -  -T-a\ 
4  ,  4 

Hence  a;+^a=0,  or  a;+    asi-^lO. 

Thus  the  roots  are  -o***     *"  o  *  =*=  o  n/^^  • 

136.  Reciprocal  Equations.  A  reciprocal  equa- 
tion is  one  in  which  the  coefficients  are  the  same  whether 
read  in  order  backwards  or  forwards ;  or  in  which  all  the 
coefficients  when  read  in  order  backwards  differ  in  sign 
from  the  coefficients  read  in  order  forwards.     Thus 

(W7*  H-  taj*  +  CO?'  +  6a?  +  a  =  0, 
and  ax'  4-  6^*+  ca?'  —  caj*  —  6a?  —  a  =  0 

are  reciprocal  equations. 


Ex.  1.    To  solve 
^  We  have 
'  that  is 
Hence 
or  else 

a(a^  +  l)  +  6a;(a;  +  l)  =  0, 
(a;  +  l){a(a;»-a;  +  l)  +  6x}=0. 

aa;«  +  (6-a)x  +  a=0. 

Ex.  2.     To  solve 
Divide  by  ««; 

ax*  +  ba^-\-cx*  +  bx  +  a=^0, 
then  we  have 

Now  put 

x+l=y; 

then 

^'+^2=y'-2. 

Hence 

a(y9-2)  +  dy+c=0. 
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Let  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  in  y  be  a  and  /9;  then  the 
roots  of  the  original  equation  will  be  the  four  roots  of  the  two 
equations 

1  1 

«+-==«  and  x+-=sB, 
X  X     '^ 

Ex.8.    To  solve  a«'+6«*+c«'-cx'-6«-a=0. 

We  have  a(«»-l)  +  te(«»-l)+fti:»(x-l)=:0, 

that  is  (aj-l){a(a;*+x»+a;'+aj  +  l)  +  6x(a:»+«  +  l)  +  cx«}=a 

Henoe  .  a;=l,  or  else 

aa5*  +  (6  +  a)a:'  +  (a+6  +  c)a;'+(6  +  a)x  +  o=0. 

The  last  equation  is  a  reciprocal  equation  of  the  fourth  degree 
and  is  solved  as  in  Ex.  2. 

137.  Boots  found  by  inspection.  When  one  root 
of  an  equation  can  be  found  by  inspection,  the  degree  of 
the  equation  can  be  lowered  by  means  of  the  theorem  of 
Art.  88. 

Ex.  1.    Solve  the  equation 

a;(a;-l){«-2)=a(a-l)(a-2). 
One  root  of  the  equation  is  clearly  a.    Hence  x  -  a  is  a  foctor  of 
«(x-l)<a;-2)-a(a-l)(a-2),  and  it  will  be  found  that 
«(«-!)  (a;-2)-a(a-l)(a-2)  =  («-o){«a-(8-a)»+(a-l)(a-2)}. 
Hence  one  root  of  the  equation  is  a,  and  the.  others  are  given  by 
x«  -  (3  -  a)  a; + (a  - 1 )  (a  -  2) = 0. 

Ex.  2.    Solve  the  equation 

x»+2x»-lljr+6=0. 

Here  we  have  to  try  to  gness  a  root  of  the  equation,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  we  take  advantage  of  the  following  principle: — 

If  «=  3b^  be  a  root  of  the  equation  ax'^^  baf-^  + ...  +  ik=0,  where 
P 

a,  5,... k  are  integers  and  ^  is  in  its  lowest  terms,  then  a  will  be  a 

P 
factor  of  k  and  fi  a  factor  of  a.   As  a  particular  case,  if  there  are  any 
rational  roots  of  a;'*+...  +  ik=0,  they  will  be  of  the  form  x=±a, 
where  « is  a  factor  of  k. 

In  the  example  before  us  the  only  possible  rational  roots  are  dbl, 
±2,  ±d,  and  ±6.  It  wiU  be  found  that  x=2  satisfies  the  equation, 
and  we  have 

(«-.2)(«3+4x-3)=x»+2a!»-lla!+6. 
Henoe  the  other  roots  of  the  equation  are  given  by 

j;«+4a:-3=0, 
and  are  therefore  -  2:^^^!. 
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Ex.  8.    Solve 

(a-j;)*+(«-6)*=(a-6)*. 

Since  x=a  and  x^^h  both  satisfy  the  equation,  (x-a)  (x-h)  will 
divide  (a  -  xY  +  (a;  -  h)^  -  (a  -  h)\  and  as  the  qnotient  will  be  of  the 
iecond  degree,  the  equation  formed  by  equating  it  to  zero  can  be 
solved. 

We  may  however  proceed  as  foUows.  The  equation  may  be  written 
(a-«)*+(j;-6)*={(a-«)  +  (a!-6)}* 

=  (a-a;)*  +  4(a-a;)«(a;-6)  +  6(a-«)»(«-6)» 

+^a-x){x-b)*+{x-hY; 
.\2{a-x)(x-b){2{a-x)^-^S(a-x){x-h)+2{x-h)*}=0. 
Thus  the  required  roots  are  a,  b  and  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 
a?-a;(a  +  6)  +  2a«-3o6+26«=0. 
Ex.  4.    Solve  the  equation 

Ax-b)(x-c)        {x-c)(x-a)  .Jx-a){x-b) 
"  (a-6)(a-c)'^      (b-c)(b-a)^''  (c-a)  (c-6)"^* 

The  equation  is  clearly  satisfied  by  x=a,  hj  x=b,  and  bv  a;=c. 
Also,  since  the  coefficient  of  a?  is  zero,  the  sum  of  the  roots  ib  zero. 
[Art.  129.]    Hence  the  remaining  root  must  be  -a-b-e. 

Thus  the  roots  are  a,  b,  c,  -  (a+b-^c). 

138.  Binomial  Equations.  The  general  form  of 
a  binomial  equation  is  o^  +  A?  =  0. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  of  binomial 
equations  which  can  be  solved  by  methods  already  given — 
for  the  general  case  De  Moivre's  theorem  in  Trigonometry 
must  be  employed. 

Ex.  1.    To  solve  a? -1=0, 

Since  a?-l  =  {x-l){a^-\-x+l), 

we  have  «-l=0; 

or  else  ^•\-x+l=0,  the  roots  of  which  are 

"2^    "2""- 

Hence  there  are  three  roots  of  the  equation  a^=l;  that  is  there 
are  three  cube  rooU  of  unity,  and  these  roots  are 


1,  -5  +  5  v^^  and  -5-5^/^8. 


2^2 
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Ex.2.  TosoWe         a:*- 1=0. 

Since  a5*-l=(ay-l)(a;+l)(«+V-^)(«-N/^)»  the  four  fourth 
roots  of  unity  are  

1,    -1,    V-1    and    -^/^. 
Ex.  3.    To  solye  a:«  -  1 =0. 

Hence  d:=l; 

or  else  ig^+x^  +  x^  +  x  +  l=0. 

The  latter  equation  is  a  reciprocal  equation.    Divide  by  z^,  and 
we  have 

a3+3+a;+i  +  l=0. 
or  X 

Put  «+-=«; 

a?    ^ 

then  aj»+^=y«-2; 

••.  i/«-2+y  +  l=0; 

•••y=-2=^^- 
Hence  x+-= o-^^^» 

thatis  gg-x"^^^^  +  l=0. 

Hence  g=  ""'•^^^  ±|7-10-2n/5> 

or  a;=zlp/5  ±  J  ^-10  +  2^5, 

or  a;  =  l. 

Ex.  4.    To  solve  «*  + 1 = 0. 

.    a;*+l=(a?+l)2-.2a;«=(a:»  +  l-V2^)(a;3  +  l+^2ar). 
Hence  a;«TV2a;  +  l=0; 

139.    Cube  roots  of  unity.    In  the  preceding  article 
we  found  that  the  three  cube  roots  of  unity  are 

1,  iC-i+s/^),  K-1-n/^). 

An  imaginary  cube  root  of  unity  is  generally  repre- 
sented by  a>;  or,  when  it  is   necessary  to  distinguish 
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between  the  two  imaginary  roots,  one  is  called  w,,  and  the 
other  »,,  so  that  1,  ©^  and  w,  are  the  three  roots  of  the 
equation  0^  —  1  =  0. 

Taking  the  above  values,  we  have 

also         o),fi).  =  i(-  1  +  7^)(- 1  -^/=^)=  1. 

These  relations  follow  at  once  from  Art  129 ;  for  the 
sum  of  the  three  roots  of  .i?'  —  1  =  0  is  zero,  and  the 
product  is  1. 

Again  o),»  =  i(-l  +  ^/^)'=K-l-^P3)  =  «,> 

and  0,/  =  i(- 1  -  J^y  =  K-  1  +  J^)  =  «i» 

so  that  ft>j*  =  fi)g  and  o),*  =  ft>j.  These  relations  follow  at 
once  from 

©jfi),  =  1  and  fi)j'  =  G),'  =  1. 

Thus  ifwesqttare  either  of  the  imaginary  cube  roots  of 
unity  we  obtain  the  other. 

Hence  if  «  be  either  of  the  imaginary  cube  roots  of 
unity,  the  three  roots  are  1,  a>  and  ©*. 

We  know  that 

Hence  a+h  +  c  ia  a  factor  of  a'+&'+e'-  3a&c,  and  this  is  the  case 
for  aU  values  of  a,  &,  c. 

Hence  a  +  (w6)  +  (w^c)  is  a  factor  of  a»  +  («6)«  +  (w»c)»  -  3a  ( w6)  («»c), 
that  is  of  a>  +  6* + c'  -  Sabc ;  and  a + u^h  +  <ac  can  similarly  be  shewn 
to  be  a  factor. 

Hence  a«+6'  +  c»-3a5c^(a+6+c)(a+w6  +  «V)(a+w-6+«c). 


EXAMPLES  XI. 

Solve  the  following  examples : 

1.  a;*-2a;«-8  =  0. 

2.  a;'  +  7aV-8a*'  =  0. 
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3.  ^•-7aV-8a'  =  0. 

X         «*  +  !     5 

4.  -5 :?   + 


5. 


a»+l         X       .2' 

x»  +  2         iB'  +  4a;+l     6 


aj»+4a;+l         a;*  +  2      "2" 

8.  (a»  +  a;+l)(aj"  +  aj  +  2)  =  12. 

7.  (a»  +  7a:  +  6)»-3a*-21aj  =  19. 

8.  Vl6-7aj-aj'  =  iB"  +  7a;-j, 

9.  6N/ic*-2a;  +  6  =  21+2a;-iB". 

10.  (a-l)(l+a;  +  iB»)*  =  (a  +  l)(l+aj"  +  aJ*). 

11.  (a;  +  1)  (a;  +  2)  {x  +  3)  (a;  +  4)  =  24. 

12.  {x  -\-a)(x-\-  3a)  (x  +  5a)  {x  +  7a)  =  384a*. 

13.  (a;-3a)(a:-a)(a;  +  2a)(a:  +  4a)  =  2376a*. 

14.  (.i;  +  2)(iB  +  3)(aj  +  8)(aJ+12)  =  4aj'. 

15.  2x»-  3a;-21  =  'Ixja?  -  3a;  +  4. 

16.  a:*  -  2  (a  +  6)  a*  +  a*  +  2a6  +  6*  =  0. 

17.  a;*-2a;V-2a;»6'  +  a*  +  6*-2aV  =  0. 

18.  4a;*-4«»-7x»-4aJ  +  4  =  0. 

19.  9aj*  -  24a;»-  2a;"  -  24aj  +  9  =  0. 

20.  a*  +  l=0.  21.     a/'-l=0. 

22.  3a/*-14ai«  +  20a;-8  =  0. 

23.  a;*-15aj*+10a;  +  24  =  0. 

24.  a^  +  7aj*-7a-l  =  0. 

25.  (a:-a)'(6-c)»  +  (aj-6)"(c-a)»  +  (a;-c)"(a-6)«  =  0. 

26.  a;(a!-l)(aj-2)  =  9.8.7. 
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27.  aj(a;-l)(aj-2)(a;-3)  =  9.8.7.6. 

28.  (a-a;)»+(6-a:)»=(a  +  6-2a;)».  i 

29.  {a^xy  +  {b~-xY=:{a  +  b-2x)\ 

30.  («-«)» +  (6-aj)»  =  (a+ ft- 2(c)». 

31.  ^a-x  +  y6-a:  =  ^a+b-2x. 

32.  i]a-'X-\-!iJh-x  =  ^a  +  b-2x. 

33.  (a-a;)»  +  (a;-ft)*  =  (a-6)^ 

34.  /^a  -  a;  +  ^o;  -  6  =  ^a  -  b, 

35.  ^a~x-¥  !jx-l>=^a-b. 

36.  a;*  +  (a-a;)*  =  6*. 

37.  (iB  +  ay  +  (a;  +  6)*=  17  (a-6)*. 

38.  i/x  +  ,yir^=*/b. 

39.  a&K  (aj  +  a  +  5)"  -  (aa  +  6aj  +  a5)"  =  0. 

40.  obex  (a;  +  a  +  6  +  c)"  -  (a:6c  +  xca  +  ajoft  +  oic)*  =  0. 

(«-a;)^  +  (a;-5y  __  a'  +  b* 
^'         (a  +  6-2aj)«      ""(a  +  6)*' 

42.  a;^  +  6(a  +  6)aj"+(a6-2)6V-(a  +  6)6"aj  +  6*  =  0. 

43.  (a^  +  6*)*  =  2oaj»  +  2a5"aj  -  aV. 

44.  (aj  +  ft  +  c)(a!  +  c  +  a)(aj  +  a+6)+a6c  =  0. 

45.  -r + +  — V —  +3=0. 

b  +  c  —  x     c-ha-~x     a  +  b  —  x 

{x^ay  (x--by  (a^-c)'        ^ 

***•     (a;-a)»-(6-c)«  "**  («;-&)»- (c-a)«  "*■  (aj-c)»-(a-6)'      ^' 

47      (ag  +  g)  (a;  -t-  fe)      (a;  -  a)  (a;  -  b)  _  (x  ■^c)(x  +  t£) 
(a;-a)(aj-6)  **"  (a?  +  a)  (a;  +  6)  "  (aj -- c)  (aj - rf) 

^  (a;-c)(a;-d)  ^ 
{x  +  c)  (a5  +  ci?) ' 


CHAPTER  X 
Simultaneous  Equations. 

140.  A  SINGLE  equation  which  coiitains  two  or  more 
unknown  quantities  can  be  satisfied  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities.  For  we  can 
give  any  values  whatever  to  all  but  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities,  and  we  shall  then  have  an  equation  to  deter- 
mine the  remaining  unknown  quantity. 

If  there  are  two  equations  containing  two  unknown 
quantities  (or  as  many  equations  as  there  are  unknown 
quantities),  each  equation  taken  by  itself  can  be  satisfied 
in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
when  both  (or  all)  the  equations  are  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
same  values  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Two  or  more  equations  which  are  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
same  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  contained  in  them 
are  called  a  system  of  svmvltaneiyas  equations. 

The  degree  of  an  equation  which  contains  the  unknown 
quantities  x,  y,  z.,.  is  the  degree  of  that  term  which  is  of 
the  highest  dimensions  in  x,y,z..,. 

Thus  the  equations 

ax-ha^y  +  a^z  =  a\ 
ay-^x  +  y  +  z-O, 
a?  +  y^  +  z''-'Sxyz  =  0, 
are  of  the  first,  second  and  third  degrees  respectively. 
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27.  a;(aj-.l)(aj-2)(a;-3)  =  9.8.7.6. 

28.  (»-«)»+ (6-0:)"=  (a  +  6-2a;)».  i 

29.  (a-a;)*  +  (6-aj)*  =  (a  +  ft-2a)\ 

30.  (a-aj)*  +  (6-a;)»  =  (a+ft-2a;)». 

31.  ^a-x-^^b''X=-^a  +  b-2x. 

32.  ^a  -  oj  +  ^6  -  as  =  ^a  +  6  -  2a;. 

33.  (a  -  a)'  +  (oj  -  6)*  =  (a  -  6)*. 

34.  l/a-x-^  Jx  -  6  =  ^a  ~  6. 

35.  ^a~x+  !jx''l>=^a-b. 

36.  a;*  +  (a-a:)*  =  6\ 

37.  (a;  +  a)*  +  (a;  +  6)*  =  17  (a  -  6)*. 

38.  ^a;  +  .y^^^=  */6. 

39.  a&c  (aj  +  a  +  5)"  -  (aa;  +  5aj  +  a5)"  =  0. 

40.  o6<j«  (a?  +  a  +  6  +  c)*  -  (asftc  +  oca  +  xab  +  a5c)*  =  0. 

(a-xY  +  ix-hy  __  a*  +  b* 
•         (a  +  6-2a;)'      ~"(a  +  6)»' 

42.  a;*  +  ft(a  +  6)a"  +  (a6-2)6V-(a  +  6)6»aj  +  6*=:0. 

43.  (a^  +  by  =  2aa?  +  2a6'aj  -  aV. 

44.  (a;  +  6  +  c)  (a!  +  c  +  a)(aj  +  a+6)  +  a6c  =  0. 

45.  ,_^5_  +  _l-  +  _^+3=0. 
6  +  c  — a;     c  +  a  — a?     a  +  6  — a? 

(a;-a)'  (a;-5)'  (a;-c)« 

***•     (aj-a)»-(6-c)«  ■*■  (a:-6)»-(c-a)'  "*■  (aj-c)'-(a-6)'     ^' 

4.7      (a?  4-  g)  (a;  -t-  fe)      (a;  '-a){X'-  b)  _  (a;  +  c)  (a;  4-  d) 
(aj  -  a)  (a:  -  6)      (a;  +  a)  (a?  +  6) ""  («  -  c)  (a;  -  rf) 

,  (g-c)(a;-rf) 
(a?  +  c)  (a?  +  c?) ' 


CHAPTER  X 
Simultaneous  EguAnoNa 

140.  A  SINGLE  equation  which  ooutains  two  or 
unknown  quantities  can  be  satisfied  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantitiea  For  we  can 
give  any  values  whatever  to  all  but  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities,  and  w6  shall  then  have  an  equation  to  deter- 
mine the  remaining  unknown  quantity. 

If  there  are  two  equations  containing  two  unknown 
quantities  (or  as  many  equations  as  there  are  unknown 
quantities),  each  equation  taken  by  itself  can  be  watiirfwMl 
in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways,  but  this  is  not  the  cue 
when  both  (or  all)  the  equations  are  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
same  values  of  the  unknown  quantitiea 

Two  or  more  equations  which  are  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
same  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  contained  in  them 
are  called  a  system  of  simultaneous  equations. 

The  degree  of  an  equation  which  contains  the  unknown 
quantities  x,  y,  z...  is  the  degree  of  that  term  which  is  of 
Uie  highest  dimensions  mx,y,z.... 
Thus  the  equations 

aa  +  a*y  +  a*£  =  a\ 

a?  +  y*+z*-^z  =  0, 
are  of  the  first,  second  and  third  degrees  respectiyely. 
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141.  Equationi  of  the  First  Degree.  We  proceed 
to  consider  equations  of  the  first  degree,  be^nning  with 
those  which  contain  only  two  unknown  quantities,  x  andy. 

Every  equation  of  the  first  degree  in  a?,  y,  ^,...  can  by 
transformation  be  reduced  to  the  form 

aa?  +  6y  +  c-s^-f  ...  =i, 

where  a,b,c,...k  are  supposed  to  represent  known  quan- 
tities. 

Note.  When  there  are  several  equations  of  the  same 
type  it  is  convenient  and  usual  to  employ  the  same  letters 
in  all,  but  with  marks  of  distinction  for  the  different 
equations. 

Thus  we  use  a,  b,  c...  for  one  equation;  a\  V,  c'...  for 
a  second ;  a",  6",  c"...  for  a  third ;  and  so  on.  Or  we  use 
a^,  &pCj  for  one  equation;  a^,b^,  c^  for  a  second;  and  so 
on. 

Hence  two  equations  containing  x  and  y  are  in  their 
most  general  forms 

and  a'x  +  Vy  =  c\ 

and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

142.  Equationi  with  two  unknown  quantitlei. 

Suppose  that  we  have  the  two  equations 

ax+by  =  c, 
and  ax  +  b'y  =  c'. 

Multiply  both  members  of  the  first  equation  by  b',  the 
coeflScient  of  y  in  the  second;  and  multiply  both  members 
of  the  second  equation  by  b,  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the 
first.    We  thus  obtain  the  equivalent  system 

Mx-Vbb'y^cV, 

^  a'bx  i^bb'y  =^'6. 


—  CK  /o  Of 


.c'/4f  C^' 
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Hence,  by  subtractioD,  we  have 

ch'-ch 


whence 


a?  = 


ah'-a'h 


Substitute  this  value  of  x  in  the  first  of  the  given 
equations;  then 

cV  -  c'6     , 

,    __  c  {ah'  —  a'b)  —  a  {cV  -  c'6) 
•••    ^y-  W^cTb  ' 

,  dc*  —  a'c 

whence  y  =  -tt — 77  . 

^      ah'-  ah 

The  value  of  y  may  be  found  independently  of  x  by 
multiplying  the  first  equation  by  a!  and  the  second  by  a ; 
we  thus  obtain  the  equivalent  system 

a' ax  +  a'hy  —  a'c, 

aa^  +  ab'y  =  o/d. 

Hence,  by  subtraction,  we  have 

(a' J  —  06')  y  =  ac  —  ad  \ 

_  (hc  —  axl 

which  is  equal  to  the  value  of  y  obtained  by  substitution. 

Note.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  when  the  value 
either  of  x  ov  oi  y  is  obtained,  the  value  of  the  other  can 
be  written  down. 

For  a  and  a  have  the  same  relation  to  x  that  h  and  V 
have  to  y;  we  may  therefore  change  x  into  y  provided 
that  we  at  the  same  time  change  a  into  6,  h  into  a,  a  into 
V9  and  V  into  a\    Thus  from 

cV  —  c'h       •  ca'  —  ca 

X  =  —77 r,  we  have  y=  7—7 — ^7-  . 

s.  A.  10 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  order  to 
solve  two  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree,  we 
first  deduce  from  the  given  equations  a  third  equation 
which  contains  only  one  of  the  unknown  quantities ;  and 
the  unknown  quantity  which  is  absent  is  said  to  have 
been  eliminated, 

143.  From  the  last  article  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  the  equations 

ax  +  by  =  c, 

and  a'x  +  b'y  =  c, 

can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

a?      ^      y       ^     -^ 

be'  —  &'c     ca'  —  c'a     cV  —  a  6  ' 

So  also,  from  the  equations 

Gwp  +  6y  +  c  =  0, 
and  a'x  +  Vy  +  c'  =  0, 

we  have  ti — =^  =  — ,^   :-  = 


be'  —  b'e     ea  —  e'a     aV—  ah  * 

It  is  important  that  the  student  should   be   able  to 
quote  these  formulae. 


Ex.  1.     Solve  the  equations 

3x  +  2y  =  13, 

and 

7«+3y=27. 

We  have 

X 

_       y        _     -1 

2 

.27-3 

13~13.7-27.3~3.3-7.2 

that  is 

16*"10""5' 

...-•i.s. 

and 

.-¥- 
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Ex.  2.    Solve  the  eqnatioiui 

and  =  -  7. 

X     y 

These  may  be  oonaiclered  as  two  simnlftaneons  eqaations  of  the 

first  degree  with  -  and  -  as  unknown  quantities. 


We  therefore  have 

1                        1 

X                         y                     -1 

K- 

-•^)-(-6)2  ■i.2-(-7)4     4(-5)-2.3' 

fhatifl 

1         1 

1        11                    26 
•••5=  "26'  ^'^=-u- 

Al80 

1     82                13 

r26'"' 2^=16- 

Ex.  8.    Solve  the  eqaations 

x-y^a-h. 

We  have 

aa;-&y=2(a«-&>). 

y          _  -1 

.2(a»-6*)  +  6(a-ft)     a(a-6)-2{a«-6^)      -6  +  a' 

. ,    .  .  X  _  y 1^ 

"^*'*®  ft«+a6-2a*""26a-o6-a«"'6-a' 

,.,  x^ r =  6  +  2a; 

and  y= — =: =  a+2&. 

Instead  of  referring  to  the  general  formulae  of  Art.  143,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  above  ezamples,  the  unknown  quantities  may  be  elimi- 
nated in  turn,  as  in  Art.  142 ;  and  this  latter  method  is  frequently  the 
■ixnider  of  the  two.  Thus  in  this  last  example  we  have  at  once,  by 
multiplying  the  first  equation  by  a  and  then  subtracting  the  second, 


(&-a)2f=a(a-6)-.2(a«-6«); 

10—2 


-a«-a6  +  26»  .. 

y ^__=a+2&. 
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Then  «  =  (a  +  26)+a-6; 

.-.  ar  =  2a  +  6. 

144.  Diflcuiiion  of  solution  of  two  iimultaneous 
equations  of  the  first  degree.  We  have  seen  that  the 
values  of  a>  and  y  which  satisfy  the  equations 

ax  +  by-c (i), 

and  a'x-{-Vy  =  c' (ii), 

are  given  by 

(a6'-a'6)a?==cy-o'fc (iii), 

(ba'  —  Va)y  =  ca'  —  &a (iv). 

Thus  there  is  a  single  finite  value  of  w,  and  a  single 
finite  value  of  y,  provided  that  aV  —  ab  +  0. 

If  aV  —  a'6  =  0,x  will  be  infinite  [see  Art.  118]  unless 
cb'  —  c'6  =  0 ;  and,  if  ab'  —  a'b  and  cV  —  &b  are  both  zero, 
any  value  of  x  will  satisfy  equation  (iii). 

So  also,  y  will  be  infinite  if  a6'  —  a'b  =  0,  unless  ca'-c'a 
is  also  zero,  in  which  case  any  value  of  y  will  satisfy 
equation  (iv). 

If  ah'  —  a'b  =  0,  then  -?  =  t/  ;  and  if  aV  -  a'6  =  0  and 
a      b 

also  cb'  —  c'6  =  0,  then  -7  =  77  =  -7 . 
a      0      c 

When  equations  cannot  be  satisfied  hy  finite  values  of 
the  unknown  quantities,  they  are  often  said  to  be  incm- 
sistent.    Thus  the  equations  a^-\-by=^c  and  a'x  +  Vy  =  c' 

are  inconsistent  if  —  =  ^ ,  unless  each  fraction  is  equal  to 

-7 ,  in  which  case  the  equations  are  indetermtnale.    In  fact 

when  -7  =  p  =  -7 ,  it  is  clear  that  by  multiplying  the  terms 

of  equation  (i)  by  —  we  shall  obtain  equation  (ii),  so  that 
a 

the  two  given  equations  are  equivalent  to  one  only. 
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We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  a,  a\  6,  V  were  none 
of  them  zero.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  every 
possible  case :  consider,  for  example,  the  case  in  which  a 
and  a'  are  both  zero. 

When  a  and  a'  are  both  zero,  we  have  from  (i)  y  =  T, 

and  from  (ii)  y-y-    These  results  are  inconsistent  with 

c     d 
one  another  unless  r  =  n  • 

c     c' 
Hence,  if  a  =  a'=  0,  and  r  =t/,  the  equations  (i)  and 

(ii)  are  satisfied  by  making  y  =  r ,  and  by  giving  to  x  any 

finite  value  whatever. 

c     c' 
If  however  r  +  r/ ,  the  equations  6y  =  c  and   Vy  =  c' 

cannot  both  be  satisfied,  unless  they  are  looked  upon  as  the 
limiting  forms  of  the  equations  ax-{-hy-c  and  a'x-\-h'y^c\ 
in  which  a  and  a'  are  indefinitely  small  and  ultimately 
zero.  But  from  (iii)  we  see  that  when  a  and  a'  diminish 
without  limit,  x  must  increase  without  limit,  cV  —  c'b  not 
being  zero.  Thus,  in  the  equations  (i)  and  (ii),  when  a 
and  a'  diminish  without  limit,  and  cV  ^  c\  the  value  of  x 
must  be  infinite. 

ESquationi  with  three  unknown  quantitiei. 

145.     To  solve  the  three  equations : 

ax-^-hy-^-cz^d (i), 

a'x-\-Vy-\-c'z  =  d! (ii), 

a''x  +  V'y  +  c"z  =  d" (iii). 

Method  of  iucceisive  elimination.  Multiply  the 
first  equation  by  c',  and  the  second  by  c ;  then  we  have 

OCX  f  hey  +  cc'z  =  dc\ 
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and  a!  ex  +  Vey  +  cfcz  =  dc ; 

therefore,  by  subtraction, 

{ac'  -  a:c)x'\-{bd-Vc)  y^dc'-d!o (iv). 

Again,  by  multiplying  the  first  equation  by  c"  and 
the  third  by  c  and  subtracting,  we  have 

(oc"-  a''c)  a:  +  (6c"- 6"c)y  =  dc"~fi"c (v). 

We  now  have  the  two  equations  (iv)  and  (v)  from 
which  to  determine  the  unknown  quantities  x  and  y. 
Using  the  general  formulae  of  Art.  143,  we  have 

_  -  (6c^  -  Vc)  {dc"  -  e!'c)  +  {dc'  -  die)  (6c"  -  V'c) 
^"  (ac'-ac)(6c"-6"c)-(6c'-6'c)(ac"-a"c)  ' 

Method  of  undetermined  multipliers.  Multiply 
the  equations  (i)  and  (ii)  by  X  and  /a,  and  add  to  (iii); 
then  we  have  the  equation 

fl?(Xa  + /ia'  +  a")  +  y  (^ +  ^6' +  6")  + -?  (Xc  +  ftc' +  c") 

=  (Xd  +  /id'  +  d")i 
which  is  true  for  all  values  of  X  and  /a. 

Now  let  X  and  /i  be  so  chosen  that  the  co-efficients 
of  y  and  z  may  both  be  zero, 

Xi  +  /id'  +  d" 
then  X  =  _ — r-^-~f-^ — r, , 

where  X  and  fi  are  found  from 

X6+/*6'  +  6"  =  0, 
and  Xc  +  ftc'  +  c"  =  0 ; 

.  >-        _       M       -       1 

•'    6V' - 6' V ~ 6"c - 6c" " 6c' -  6'c  ' 
Hence 

d  {V</'  -  y  V)  +  d'  {V'c  -  6c^0  +  d''  (be'  -  Vc ) 
*""  a(6V'-6V)  +  a  (6"c -  6c")  +  a" (6c'  - 6'c)' 

[The  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  first  value 
of  X,  which  was  obtained  by  eliminating  z  and  y  in  succes- 
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sion,  can  both  be  divided  by  c ;  and  the  two  values  of  x  will 
then  be  seen  to  agree.] 

Having  found  the  value  of  x  by  either  of  the  above 
methods,  the  values  of  y  and  z  can  be  written  down. 
For  the  value  of  y  will  be  obtained  from  that  of  x  by 
interchanging  a  and  6,  o!  and  h\  and  a*  and  h".  The 
value  of  y  can  also  be  obtained  from  that  of  ^  by  a 
cyclical  change  [see  Art.  93]  of  the  letters  a\hyC\  a\  h\  c  ; 
and  a'\  V\  c";  and  a  second  cyclical  change  will  give  the 
value  of  z. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  denominators  of  the 
values  of  x,  y  and  z  are  the  same,  and  that  there  is  a 
single  finite  value  of  each  of  the  unknown  quantities 
unless  this  denominator  is  zero. 

Ex.  1.    Solve  the  equations : 

a;  +  2y  +  3«  =  6 (i), 

2ar  +  4y+  «  =  7 (ii), 

8aj  +  2y+9j8  =  14 (iii). 

Multiply  (ii)  by  3,  and  subtract  (i);  then 

5a:  +  10y  =  15 (iv). 

Again  multiply  (i)  by  3,  and  subtract  (iii);  then 

4y  =  4 (v). 

From  (y)  we  have  y = 1 ;  then,  knowing  y,  we  have  from  (iv)  a; = 1 ; 
and,  knowing  x  and  y,  we  have  from  (i)  z  =  l. 

Thus  x=y  =  z  =  l. 

Ex.  2.    Bolye  the  equations : 

a?  +  y  +  «=l  (i), 

ax  +  by-{-ez=d (ii), 

a'x  +  6"y  +  c'z=d* (iii). 

Multiply  (i)  by  e  and  subtract  (ii);  then 

{(s-a)x-^(c-h)y=c-d (iv). 

Again  multiply  (i)  by  c>  and  subtract  (iii);  then 

(c«-a»)aj  +  (c»-6a)y=c«-<«* (v). 

Now  multiply  (iv)  by  c  +  6  and  subtract  (v); 

then 

(c-a)(h-a)x:=:{C"d)(h^d)\ 

.  (5-d)(c-d) 

••   ^-(6-a)(c-a)- 
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The  Taloes  of  y  and  x  may  now  be  written  down :  they  are 
_{c-d){a^d)^     _{a-d){h-d) 
^""(c-6)(o-6)*  '-(a-c)(6-c)* 

Instead  of  going  through  the  process  of  elimination,  we  may  at 
onoe  quote  the  general  formulae.    Thus 

_(&-e){-6c  +  d!(6  +  c)-<P} 
"■(6-c){-6c  +  o(6  +  c)-a-} 

=  /T— -w— T.  as  above. 

Ex.  8.    Solve  the  equations : 

x  +  y+z^a-^-h  +  c (i), 

ax  +  hy  +  cz=rbc  +  ca+ab  (ii), 

hcx+cay+dbzssSdbc  (iii). 

We  have 

_  (g  +  6  4-  c)  {al^  -  ac^  +  {be  +  ca  +  ab)  {ca  -ab)  +  Sa  be  (c  -  b) 
"  afc'  -/K^  +  a(ca-  ab)  +  bc(c-  b) 

a{b-c){(b  +  c){a  +  b  +  c)-bc^ca-ab-Bbc} 
~  (6  -  c)  {a6  -h  oc  ^  a*  -  be} 

a{b-c)* 
--(a-b){a-ey 

The  values  of  y  and  z  can  now  be  written  down :  they  are 
h{c-a)^  _        c(a-bY 

^'"(b-c)(b-a)*    ^""(c-aH^^* 

Ex.  4.    Solve  the  equations  : 

a;+ay  +  a-2  +  a«  =  0 (i), 

a:  +  &y  +  6-2  +  J'=0 (ii), 

a;  +  cy  +  c*2;  +  c*=0 (iii). 

The  equations  may  be  solved  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  or  as 
follows. 

It  is  dear  that  a,  6,  e  are  the  three  roots  of  the  following  cubio 
in\ 

\»  +  «\«+yX  +  x=0. 

Hence  from  Art.  129,  we  have  at  once 
«=  -(a+6  +  c), 
y  =  be-\-ea-\-abt 
and  ir  =  -  abc. 
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146.  Equations  with  more  than  three  unknown 
quantities.  We  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of 
simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  the  Chapter 
on  Determinants,  and  shall  then  shew  how  the  solution  of 
any  number  of  such  equations  can  be  at  once  written 
down. 

The  method  of  successive  elimination  or  the  method 
of  undetermined  multipliers  can  however  be  extended  to 
the  case  when  there  are  more  than  three  unknown  quan- 
tities.   For  example,  to  solve  the  equations 

ax    -\-bi/    +CZ    -^dw    =e (i), 

a'x  -\-Vy  -\-c'z  +d'w  =e' (ii), 

a''x  +  b''y  +  c'z  +  d"w  =5  e" (iii), 

a"'x  +  h"'y  +  c'"z-\-d'"w^e"  (iv). 

Multiply  (i)  by  \,  (ii)  by  /a,  (iii)  by  v,  and  add  the 
products  to  (iv).     Then  we  have 

X  {a\  +  a>  +  a%  +  a'")  +  y  \h\  +  6>  +  h"v  +  6'") 

^z(c\-\-  cV  +  c'v  +  c"')  + 10  {d\  +  dV  +  d"v  +  d'") 

=  e\  +  e>  +  e"j/  +  e''' (v). 

Now  choose  \  /x,  1/  so  as  to  make  the  coeflScients  of  y, 
z  aud  w  in  the  last  equation  zero ;  then 

"^"aX+a'/^  +  a'V  +  a"  ^'''^' 

where  X,  /a,  v  are  to  be  found  from  the  equations 

c\  +  c>  +c"i/  +c'"  =  oi (vii). 

Hence  we  have  to  solve  (vii)  by  Art.  145  and  then 
substitute  the  values  of  \  fi,  and  v  in  (vi) :  this  will  give 
the  value  of  x;  and  the  values  of  the  other  unknown 
quantities  can  then  be  found  by  cyclical  changes  of  the 
letters,  a,  6,  c,  d,  &c. 
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EXAMPLES  XIL 

Solve  the  following  equations. 
1.     - -^ 


X 

3" 

6" 

1 

X 

5" 

3y 
10 

1 

884 

3 

'  y~ 

7 
'2' 

3a; 

2 

y 

26 

2. 

?-i  =  2. 

l«.5=io. 

X      y 

4. 

+5=-+-  =  10. 

X     y           X     y 

6. 

aj  +  ay  +  a*  =  0, 

a;  +  fty  +  6'  =  0. 

8. 

(6  +  c)aj  +  (6-c)y  =  2a*, 

{C'{-a)x  +  {c-'a)y  =  2ae. 

5.     oo?  +  6y  =  2a&, 
bx-ay  =  b*-  a'. 

7.     a:  +  y=2(i, 

(a-6)a;=(a  +  6)y. 

9.     bx  +  ay  =  2a6, 
a'ac  +  6'y  =  a*  +  6*. 

10.  (a  +  6)  a;  +  6y  =  005  +  (6  +  a)  y  =  a*  -  6*. 

11.  x  +  y-i-z=l,  12.     aj  +  y  +  «  =  l, 

2«+3y  +  «  =  4,  ^  .y.A^^i 

ix  +  9y  +  z=l6.  ^+^  +  ^z-.i, 

5        3       «     - 

3^  +  jy-2=i. 

13.  x  +  2y  +  Sz  =  3x-\-y  +  2z  =  2x  +  3y  +  z  =  6. 

14.  y  +  2=2a,  16.  y  +  »-aj  =  2«, 
«  +  a;  =  26,  2  +  aj  -  y  =  26, 
aj  +  y=2c.                                    a;  +  y-«  =  :ic. 
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16.     y  +  «-3aj=2a,  17.     ax  +  hy  +  cz^l, 

2j  +  aj  -  3y  =  26,  6a;  +  cy  +  a«  =  1 , 

a;  +  y  -  3»  =  2c.  cx  +  ay  +  bz=l. 


18. 


y  +  z-x     z  +  x-y  ^x  +  y-z^ ^ 
'  y  +  c     "     c  +  a  flt  +  fc 


19.     aj+y  +  «  =  0,  20.     a;4-y  +  «=a  +  6  +  c, 

aaj  +  6y  +  c«=l,  bx  +  cy-^az  =  hc+ca-\-ab, 

a'x  +  h'y  +  c'z  =  a-^b'{^c.  cx  +  ay-^bz  =  bc-^ca+ah, 

21.  «  +  y  +  »  =  a  +  ft  +  c, 

hx  +  cy-k-aa^a'  +  b'  +  c*^ 
cx  +  ay-{-bz  =  a*  +  V-^  c*. 

22.  »  +  y+«  =  0, 

{b^c)x  +  {c  +  a)y^{a^b)z=^{b-c){c-a){a'-b), 

box  +  cay  +  abz  =  0. 

23.  aa;  +  6y  +  c«  =  a,  21  a;-ay  +  a*2J-a"  =  0, 
5a.+  cy+a«  =  6,  a;- 6y +6"«  -  6'^  =  0, 
caj  +  oy  +  62;  =  c.  x-cy-k-ch-  c»  =0. 

25.  aaj  +  6y4-c«=m, 
a*aj  +  6*y  +  c*2  =  m', 
a'ac  +  ft'y  +  c*z  =  m*. 

26.  aaj  +  cy4-5«  =  <»'+26c, 
ca  +  6y  +  ««  =  ft*  +  2cff, 
6aj  +  ay  +  c«  =  c'  +  2a6. 

27.  a;  +  y  +  «  =  2a  +  26  +  2c, 

oa  +  6y  +  c«  =  26c  +  2ca  +  2a6, 
(6-c)aj  +  (c-a)y  +  (a-6)»  =  0. 

28.  aa;4-6y  +  c«=a  +  6  +  c, 

a'a;  +  6*y  +  c*«=  (a  +  6  +  c)*, 
ftcas  +  cay  +  062  =  0. 
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29.  a;  +  y  +  «»/  +  m  +  n, 

Ix -k- my  +  fiz  =  mn  -^rd-^  hn, 
(»i-n)a;  +  (n  -  Z)y +  (Z- w)is  =  0. 

30.  lx-k-ny  +  fnz  =  nx-¥my'^lz  =  mx  +  li/-hnz 

=  Z'  +  w"  +  w"  -  ^Imn. 

31.  Px  +  m'y  +  n'z  =  Imx  +  mny  +  nh  =  nlx  +  Imy  +  mnz 

=  Z+  wi  +  n. 

32.  -^+ y  +^=1. 

a  +  a     a-¥  p     a  +  y 
6  +  a      6  +  /3      ft  +  y""    ' 


X           y           z         ^ 
c  +  a      C  +  /J      c  +  y 

33. 

y  +  «  + 1<;  =  rt, 

«  + 1<;  +  aj  =  ft, 

w  +  aj  +  y  =  c. 

a;  +  y  +  «  =  d 

31 

aj  +  ay  +  a'«  +  a'w?  +  a*  =  0, 

a;  +  6y  +  6'is  +  6^0?  +  6*  =  0, 

a;  +  cy  +  c'«  +  c'm;  +  c*  =  0, 

a;+  t/y  +  cZ'«  +  cJ^m;  +  <^  =  0. 

Simultaneous  Equations  of  the  Second  Degree. 

147.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, one  at  least  of  which  is  of  the  second  or  of  higher 
degree. 

We  first  take  the  case  of  two  equations  containing  two 
unknown  Quantities,  one  of  the  equations  being  of  the  first 
degree  and  the  other  of  the  second. 
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For  example,  to  solve  the  equations : 
3x  +  2y  =  7, 

From  the  first  equation  we  have 

X-.     3     . 
Substitute  this  value  of  x  in  the  second  equation ;  we  then  have 


.(4a)'-v-». 


whence 

y2  +  14y  +  13  =  0, 

that  is 

(y  +  13){y  +  l)=0; 
,«.  y=-l,  or  y=-13. 

Ify=-1, 

X-     3^-3; 

and  if  y  = 

-13. 

aj=ll. 

Thus  a;  =  3,  y=-l;  or  a;=ll,  y= -13. 

From  the  above  example  it  will  be  seen  that  to  solve 
two  equations  of  which  one  is  of  the  first  degree,  and  the 
other  of  the  second  degree,  we  proceed  as  follows : — 

From  the  equation  of  the  first  degree  find  the  value  of 
one  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  terms  of  the  other  un- 
known quantity  and  the  known  quantities,  and  substitute 
this  value  in  the  equation  of  the  second  degree ;  one  of 
the  unknown  quantities  is  thus  eliminated,  and  a  quadratic 
equation  is  obtained  the  roots  of  which  are  the  values  of 
the  unknown  quantity  which  is  retained. 

The  most  general  forms  of  two  equations  such  as  we 
are  now  considering  are 

Ix  +  my  +  w  =  0, 

cw?"  +  bxy  +  cy^-{'dx  +  ey  +/=  0. 

From  the  first  equation  we  have 

my+n 
x^ J—. 
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Hence  on  substitution  in  the  second  equation  we  have 
to  determine  y  from  the  quadratic  equation 

a  {my  -\-nf  —  lhy  {my  +  n)  +  cPy* 

-  dl  {my  +  w)  +  ePy  -\-fl*  =  0. 

Having  found  the  two  values  of  y,  the  corresponding 
values  of  x  are  found  by  substitution  in  the  first  equation. 

148.  It  should  be  remarked  that  we  cannot  solve  any 
two  equations  which  are  both  of  the  second  degree;  for 
the  elimination  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  will  in 
general  lead  to  an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree,  from 
which  the  remaining  unknown  quantity  would  have  to  be 
found ;  and  we  cannot  solve  an  equation  of  higher  degree 
than  the  second,  except  in  very  special  cases. 

For  example,  to  solve  the  equations 

Substitute  ax*  +  bx  +  c{ory  in  the  second  equation,  and 
we  have 

a^  +  {aa?  -{-bx  +  cy  =  d, 

which  is  an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  any  methods  given  in  the  previous  chapter. 

149.  There  is  one  important  class  of  equations  with 
two  unknown  quantities  which  can  always  be  solved, 
namely,  equations  in  which  all  the  terms  which  contain 
the  unknown  quantities  are  of  the  second  degree.  The 
most  general  forms  of  two  such  equations  are 

a^  +  bxy  -Vcy^^^d 

and  a  V  +  Vxy  +  c'y"  =  d\ 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  d\  and  the  second  by  d 
and  subtract ;  we  then  have 

ifld'  -  a  d)  ^  +  ipd'  -  b'd)  xy  +  {odJ  -  cd)  y'  =  0. 
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The  factors  of  the  above  equation  can  be  found  either 
by  inspection,  or  as  in  Art.  81 ;  we  therefore  have  two 
equations  of  the  form  Ix  +  my  =  0  either  of  which  com- 
bined with  the  first  of  the  given  equations  will  give,  as  in 
Art.  147,  two  pairs  of  values  of  x  and  y. 

Sz.  5.    To  solve  the  eqaations : 

y^-xy  =  15  (i), 

ar»  +  jry=14  (ii). 

We  have  14  (y«  -  «y)  =  15  (x^  +  xy) ; 

.'.  16j:«  +  29a:y-14y*  =  0, 
that  18  (5a;  -  2y)  {dx  +  7y ) = 0. 

Hence  6a5-2y=0, 

or  else  9x  +  7y=0. 

If  5x-2y=0t  we  have  from  (i) 

y»-|y2=15, 

whence  y=±5. 

Hence  also  x=  =i=2. 

If  dx  +  7y^0,  we  have  from  (i) 

3 
whence  y=±---, 

and  then  *~'^'72" 

7  3 

Thus  a:=±2,   ^=±5;    or  a;=±-^,  y=T^. 

150.  The  following  examples  will  shew  how  to  deal 
"with  some  other  cases  of  simultaneous  equations  with  two 
imknown  quantities ;  but  no  general  rules  can  be  given. 

Ex.1.    To  solve  a:-y=2, 

xy  =  16. 

Square  the  members  of  the  first  equation,  and  add  four  times  the 
Beoond;  then 

(«  +  y)«=64. 
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Hence  a;  +  y=±8, 

which  with  «  -  y = 2, 

gives  x=5  or  -3, 

and  y=3  or   -5. 

Thus  x=5,  y  =  3;  or  x=  -3,  y=  -5, 

Ex.  2.    To  solve  x^^-^xy+y^^a^ (i), 

a^+«'/+y*=6'* (ii). 

Divide  the  memhers  of  the  second  equation  by  the  corresponding 
members  of  the  first;  then 

x^-xy-\-y^=^ (m). 


From  (i)  and  (iii)  by  subtraction  we  have 
From  (i)  and  (iv) 


2^=«'-Z2- (iv)- 


x^  +  2xy  +  y^==—^^; 

,       /3a*- 6* 
•••^  +  2/=^^-2^ (V). 

From  (iii)  and  (iv)  we  have 

••^-2'=='\/^i^ <^)- 

Finally,  from  (v)  and  (vi)  we  have 

.  1   (  .        /3a*- 6*  /36*-a*l 

Ex.  3.     To  solve  x^  -  2y^=iy, 

Bx*  +  xy-2y^=:Uy, 
Multiply  the  first  equation  by  4,  and  subtract  the  second;  then 

that  is  (x  +  2y)  (a;-  3y)=0; 

A  x  +  2y=0, 
or  else  a; -3^=0. 
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It  x  +  2y=0,  the  first  equation  gives 
4y*-2y*=4y; 
/.  y=0  or  y  =  2, 
whence  x=0  or  x=  -4. 

Ji  x-By=0,  the  first  equation  gives 

V-V=4y? 


.-.  y=0  or  y=^r 

whence 

12 

x=0  or  «=-=-. 

Thus 

a:=0,    y=0;    a;=5-4,    2/=2; 

or 

12             4 

Ex.  4.    To  solve 

^»  +  y2=(a;  +  y  +  l)«, 

a;»  +  y3=(a;-y  +  2)3. 

By  subtraction 

we  have 

(a?+y  +  l)«-(x-y  +  2)2=0, 

that  is 

(2a;  +  3)(2y-l)=0. 

Hence 

2fls+3=Q,  or  2y-l=0. 

If  2x+3  = 

=0,  we  have 

W-HT- 

whence 

y=-3. 

If  2y-l= 

=0,  we  have 

-4-("l)'. 

whence 

2 

Thus 

3 

or 

2             1 

Ex.  5.    To  solve  x+y=2b, 

x*+y*=z2a*. 
Put  x=ih+z;  then,  from  the  first  equation,  y=&-s. 

a  A.  11 
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Hence  {h  +  z)*  +  (b^z)*=2a*, 

whence  after  reduction 

/.  2^=- 352 ±786*  + a*; 

J,  z=  ±7{  -362±786*+^}. 
Thus  a;  =  6±V{-36»±V86*  +  a*}, 

and  y=zbw^{-Sb^^Jsb*+a*}. 
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Solve  the  following  equations  : — 

1.  aj  +  y  =  a"-y'  =  23. 

2.  fic*  -  4^"  +  a?  +  3y  =  2aj  -  y  =  1 . 


3. 

a!'  +  a!y=12, 
a!y-2y=l. 

4. 

«'+2y*=22, 
3y'-a!y-iB'  =  17. 

5. 

x-y  =  5, 
1      1       5 

y     a!~84' 

6. 

x  +  y  =  a  +  b, 

a           b 

1+ =!• 

«  +  6     y  +a 

7. 

«(«+y)=*(« 

•-y)- 

=  «y. 

8. 

1  +  i-l 

af     xy'a'" 
1       1        1 

9. 

?*=3. 
ay 

10. 

x  +  y=2a, 
«»  +  y»=26». 

11. 

«'-i»y  +  y'=109, 
a;*  +  a:'y'  +  y«  =  4251. 

12. 

se'  +  xy  +  j/'  = 

133, 

13. 

a!  +  y=72, 

x+>Jxy  +  y  = 

19. 

*lx+ily=Q. 
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14.     1^1  =  2,  15.     x^y=l, 

X1/  +  -+-  =S.  a^  +  2^*  =  31. 

16.  af-{-y'  +  3xy-4:(x  +  y)-\-3  =  0, 

xy+2{x  +  y)-5  =  0, 

17.  aj"  +  «y  +  aj=14,  18.     aj'  +  y«  =  9, 

y*  +  «2/  +  y  =  28.  a^^xt/-^- 1/^  =  3. 

19.     a(y-6)=y(a;-a)  =  2a6. 


20. 

«  +  -  =  !, 

1    , 

21. 

ax  +  by=  2ab, 
y    X 

22. 

^.i::=i2, 

1      1      1 
i"^y~3' 

23. 

?^  +  «y=6'. 

a?       " 

24. 

a; 

«y-«?  =  l. 
^     a:     a 

25. 

a!  +  y  +  — =  14, 
a!'  +  y»  +  ^  =  84. 

26. 

aj  +  y  =  6, 

27. 

«B  +  y=8a^, 

(x'  +  y»)(a;'  + 

/)= 

=  1440. 

a!'  +  y»=40a!'y». 

2& 

«*-a^  =  8a?4 

3, 

29. 

f+y=3, 
l-oy 

ajy-y*-8y- 

-6. 

«-y     1 

l+icy     3* 

11—2 
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80.    «-y  =  «(^-A  31.    M=^+f. 

x-^y  =  b(iK^^y*).  x'     tt  _^     ^ 

32.     ?+?=y  4-^=54-?^. 
ax      o     y     y     X 

151.  Equations  with  more  than  two  unknomm 
quantitiei .  No  general  rules  can  be  given  for  the  solu- 
tion of  simultaneous  equations  of  the  second  degree  with 
more  than  two  unknown  quantities :  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  solve  some  typical  examples. 

Ex.  1.    Solve  the  equations : 

(x  +  y)(a;+f)=aa (i), 

(y+«)(y  +  a?)=6' (ii). 

(«+a;)(«+y)=c« ;.(iii). 

Multiply  (ii)  and  (iii)  and  divide  by  (i); 

then  (y+«)»=y-; 


Similarly  we  haye 


y+«=±7 (iv). 


and  «+y=  ± — (vi). 

Also  &om  the  original  equations  it  is  clear  that  the  signs  most  all 
be  positive  or  all  be  negative. 

Add  (v)  and  (vi)  and  subtract  (iv)  from  the  sum;  then 

2ahe 
^^  y** 2^ • 

and  «=:afc ir-T . 
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Ex.  2,    Solve  the  equations : 

a;(y+«)=a (i), 

y{z+x)=b (ii), 

z{x+y)=c (iii). 

We  have    y{z  +  x)  +  z(x+y)-x(y+z)=b+c-at 

that  is  2yz=:ib+e^a. 

Similarly  2fivs:c+a-&» 

and  2xy=a+b-e, 

Hence  (^)i2zx)  ^(a+b-c){c+a-b)  ^ 

2yz       ""  b  +  c-a  * 

(6+c-a) 

V         2(6  +  <;-a)         ' 

,    .    .,    ,  /(a  +  b-c)lb  +  c-~a) 

andmnularly     y=±^L___iL___'., 

and  ,=  *    /(^±|r4^±^). 

^         2{a  +  b-c) 

£iX.  3.    Solve  the  equations : 

x^+2yz=a (i), 

y^  +  2zx=a (ii), 

z'^+2xy=b (iii). 

By  addition  (a;+y  +  2)*=2a  +  6; 

.•.  x+y+z=  ±^2a+6 (iv). 

Prom  (i)  and  (ii)  by  subtraction 

(a?-2/){«+y-2iB)=0. 

Hence  x=y (v), 

or  else  x+y-2z=0 (vi). 

I.     I£  x=y,  we  have  from  (ii)  and  (iii)  by  subtraction 
z^+a^-2xz=b-'a; 

/.  z-x=  ±,Jb-a (vii). 

e,  from  (iv),  (v)  and  (vii), 

«  =  5  { =*=  J^a  +  b±2jb^}. 
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II.    "When  a; + y  -  2« = 0,  we  have  from  (iv) 

£=±1^2^+6, 

2    I 

and  «+y=±ov^+^- 

Also,  from  (ii),  y* + «(« + y)  =  a, 

which  with  the  previous  equation  gives 

«^^  y  =  T  ^^±3>/2^T6. 

Ex.  4.    Solve  the  equations : 

hH+i^=t  c'aj  +  c^z  =  a*y  +  ft'a?  =icy«. 

We  have  fo'2;  +  c^=ary2 (i), 

€^x  +  a^z=xyz (ii), 

and  ahf  +  l^x^xyz (iii). 

Multiply  (i)  by  -  a*,  (ii)  by  6*,  and  (iii)  by  c",  and  add ; 

then  2l^c^=(-  a'+h^+c^xyz. 

Hence  x=0, 

or  else  y,=____,. 

If  a;=0,  y  and  z  must  also  be  zero. 
Hence  x=y=z=Q; 

26V 
or  else  y,=___, 

2c«a2 
and  similarly  ^^^ca+ag-fc^  • 

2a«6« 

The  solution  then  proceeds  as  in  Ex.  8. 

£x.  5.    Solve  the  equations : 

a^-yz=ay 
y^-zx  =  bf 
z^-xy=c. 
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We  have         {a^-yzf''{'i/^-zx){»^^xy)=a^-hc, 
that  is  «(a:»+y*+2^-3a^«)s=a2-tc. 

Henoe,  from  the  last  equation  and  the  two  similar  one% 
g     _     y     _     g 
a*  -  6c  ~  6*  -  ca     c^-ab' 
Hence  each  fraction  is  equal  to 

/  ^-y^  /___?___ 

V  (a«-6c)«-(68-ca)(c«-a6)""     V  (a»+6"+c»-3fl6c)  ' 
Ex.  6.    Solve  the  equations : 

«+y+«==a+ft+c (i)f 

a;a+y2+«*=a^+6*^  +  c2 (ii), 

Mn-=^ (->• 

It  is  obvious  that  x=a,  y=by  z=€  will  satisfy  the  equations :  put 
then  x=a  +  \ty=b+fiy  z=c+yj  and  we  have  after  reduction 

X+^+i.=:0 (iv), 

^^^« <'>• 

2(a\+6/t+cv)  +  X2+/t8  +  „s=0 (vi). 

From  (iv)  and  (v) 

X      _      fi      __      w 
a{b^)  "bic^a)" eja~bj ' 
whence  from  (vi) 

X  2{b-c){e-a){a-b) 

.^'  aib-c)"  a^b-cy  +  b^(e-a)^-hc^(a-b)^* 

Henoe  d;=a,  y=b,  z=e; 

or  eke 

x-a    _    y-&    _    z-e    _  2{b-c){e-a)(a-h) 

o(6-c)~6(c-a)""c(a-6)"a3{6-c)2  +  62((.-a)2  +  c'»(a-6)a' 

Ex.  7.    Solve  the  equations : 

a;+y+«=  6, 

yz+zx+xy  =  11, 

xyz=  6. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  system  of  three  symmetrical  equations. 
Such  equations  can  generally  be  easily  solved  by  making  use  of  the 
relations  of  Art.  129.    Thus  in  the  present  instance  it  is  clear  that 
x,y,zaxe  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 
Xa-6XHllX-§=0, 
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The  roots  of  the  cubic  are  1,  2,  3. 

Hence    a?=l,    y  =  2,     «=3;    or  a?=l,   y=3,  z=2;    or   «=2, 
y=3,    2  =  1;  &0. 

Ex.  8.    Solye  the  equations : 

x-^y  +z  =  a (i), 

\-l-H <"). 

yg+zx+xy=s  -c> (iii). 

This  again  is  a  system  of  symmetrical  equations,  and  two  of  the 
relations  of  Art.  129  are  already  given ;  we  have  therefore  only  to  find 
the  third. 

We  have  from  (ii), 

yz+zx+xy  _1^ 
xyz        "  a  • 
.*.  xyz=  -tu^ (iv). 

Then,  from  (i),  (iii)  and  (iv),  we  see  that  as,  y,  z  are  the  roots  of 
the  cubic  X^  -  aX«  -  c^X  +  oc^ = 0, 

that  is  X«  (X  -  a)  -  c^{K  -  a) =0; 

.'.  X=a,  or  X=±c. 
Thus  x=af  y^iCf  «=—c;  <fca 

Ex.  9.    Solve  the  equations : 

x^y-z)=a^(b-c\ 
y2(2-a;)  =  62(c-a), 
z^(x-y)=s(^{a-b). 
By  addition 

x^{y-z)+y^{z-x)+z^(x-y)=:a^b-c)  +  h^{c-a)  +  c^{a-b), 
that  is  (y  - z)(z " x) {x - y) =(b - c)(c - a)(a - b). 

By  multiplication 

i)eh/^:^(y-z)(z-x){x-y)=^a^b^(^(b-c){e-a){a-b); 
:,  xhfH^=^a^}^c^. 

Hence  xyz=abc (i), 

or  ayz=  -abc (ii). 

Again  a^{b-c)y+b^{e-a)x=siii?y(y-'Z)  +  xy'^(z-x) 

=xyz(y^x) (iii). 

Hence,  if  xyz=dbc,  we  have  from  (iii) 

{62(c-a)  +  a&c}a;+{a«(6-c)-a6c}y=0, 
that  is  bx  (be  +  ca  -  ab)  -  ay  {be  +  ca-  db)=0  ; 

/.  -  =  ~  ,  and  therefore  each  =  - . 
a     o  c 
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Thus,  when  xyz=i(ibc,  we  have  -  =  f  =  -  . 

^  a     b      c 

Hence  each  is  equal  to      .  /  -^  =  ^1. 

Thna  -=|  =  -=1.    or     ^  =  f  =  i  =  l. 

a      o     c  a<a     Oia     C(a 

*  —  y  __  ^ 

If  xyz  =  -  ahc,  we  have  from  (iii) 

-  {be  -ca—€Lb)=X^  (ea  -aJb-  he). 

Hence  also  each  =  -  (a5  -  6c  -  ec^ 

—il{-{bc-ca-db) (ca -ah" be)  {ah -bc-ca)}. 


EXAMPLES  XIV. 

Solve  the  following  equations  : 


1. 

3^2?  =  a«, 

2. 

x{x  +  y'^z)  =  a*, 

zx  =  b% 

y{x  +  y-\rz)=-b\ 

QSf/  =  <^. 

z(x  +  y  +  z)  =  c^. 

3. 

-  2/2f  +  2;a;  +  a^  =  a. 

4. 

yz  =  a{y-¥z\ 

yz-zx  +  iicy  =  bf 

zx^biz-^  x). 

yz  +  zx-xi/  =  c. 

xy  =  c{x  +  y). 

5. 

yz  =  hy  +  czy 

6. 

x'  +  2yz  =  l2, 

zx  =  cz  +  aXy 

y'-^2zx  =  12, 

xy  =  ax  +  by. 

s;*  +  2icy  =  12. 

7.     (y-^z){x-hy-hz)  =  a,  8.     (3/ +  ft)  (js  +  c)  =  «', 

(z  +  x)  (x  +  y  +  z)  =  b,  (z  +  c)  (x  +  a)  =  b% 

{x  +  y)  {x  +  y  +  z)  =  c,  {x-h  a)  (y  +  b)  =  c\ 
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9.    ai^-(;y-zy=:a\  10.     x(y-i-z-x)=:ay 

y'^{z-xy  =  b\  y(z+X''y)=b, 

s^  -  (x  -  yY  =s  i^,  z{x+y  —  z)==c. 

,        y+«     z+x     x+y 


21. 


11. 

a           be 

=  j^ 

yz. 

12. 

y-k-z     z  +  x     x  +  y 
a     ~    b     "     e 

0^ 

13. 

yz^a  +  y  +  Zf 

zx=:b  +  z  +  x, 
osy  =  c  +  x  +  y. 

14. 

«?=  a  («  +  «)  + ft 

15. 

yz-f'^cy  +  bzy 
zx  -  s^  =i  az  +  cXf 
xy-h*  =  bx  +  ay. 

16. 

-I     7 
y^%    =3, 

17. 

x  +  y  +  z=   6, 

c^  +  ^  +  z'=U, 

xyz=    6. 

18. 

a:  +  y  +  «=    16, 
fl^«  =  105. 

19.        aj  +  y  +  «=     9,  20.  «+y  +  «=    10, 

iB*  +  y*  +  «*=   41,  y»  +  «aj  +  ajy=   33, 

aj»  +  y»  +  »«=189.  (y+2f)(«+a;)(a;+2/)  =  294. 


y^      _      «K      _     ay      _  ag*  -f  y*  +  g* 
6»  +  cy  ~"  ca;  +  a«  "  ay  +  6aj     a*  +  6*  +  c*  * 


22.    ^  +  ^+?  =  l,  23.    ««=?  +  ?, 

a?     6     2;    -  «     a; 

a     y     c      '  ^     oj     «' 

a;     1/     <7     .,  X     y 

a     6      js  y     a; 
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24.  y* +  »■ -a;  (y +  »)  =  «*, 
«■  +  iB*  -  y  (»  +  a;)  =  6*, 
«*  +  y*  -  «  (a?  +  y)  =  c\ 

25.  a*  +  ^-a*  =  y"  +  «a;-6*=<^*-f  ajy-c*=  x  (a;"  +  y*  +  «*). 

26.  flc  (oj  +  y  +  »)  -  (y*  +  «■  +  y*)  =  a, 

y  (a;  +  y  +  2)  —  (»■  4-  a*  +  asc)  =  6, 
« (aj  +  y  +  »)  -  (a;*  +  y"  +  a5y)  =  c. 

27.  a;  +  y  +  «  =  a  +  6  +  c, 
aj*  +  y*  +  «*  =  «' +  6*  +  c*, 

(6  -  c)  a;  +  (c  -  a)  y  +  (a  -  6)  2;  =  0. 

28.  (aj  +  y)  (a? +  «)  =  oa;,  29.  af-yz^^aXf 
{y  +  z){y  +  x)  =  by,  y^-zx^^by, 
{z  +  x){z+y)  =  cz.  s^'-icy  =  cz, 

30.  a;'  +  a(2a;  +  y  +  »)=y'  +  6(2y  +  «  +  aj)  =  «*  +  c(2ar  +  aj  +  y) 

=  («  +  y  +  «)*. 

31.  y*  +  y«  +  «■  =  a*, 
j5*  +  ac  +  a;*  =  6*, 
a8*  +  ajy  +  y*  =  c*. 

32.  a*aj  +  6V  +  c'2=0, 
(6-c)'^(c-a)'^(a-ft)«^^ 

111111 

—  + —  + —  =-+-  +  -. 
yz     zx      xy     a     0      e 


CHAPTER  XL 
Problems. 

152.  We  shall  in  the  present  chapter  consider  a  class 
of  questions  called  problems.  In  a  problem  the  magni- 
tudes of  certain  quantities,  some  of  which  are  known  and 
others  unknown^  are  connected  by  given  relations;  and  the 
values  of  the  unknown  quantities  have  to  be  found  by 
means  of  these  relations. 

In  order  to  solve  a  problem,  the  relations  between  the 
magnitudes  of  the  known  and  unknown  quantities  must 
be  expressed  by  means  of  algebraical  symbols:  we  thus 
obtain  equations  the  solution  of  which  gives  the  required 
values  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

It  often  happens  that  by  solving  the  equations 
which  are  the  algebraical  statements  of  the  relations 
between  the  magnitudes  of  the  kno^vn  and  unknown 
quantities,  we  obtain  results  which  do  not  all  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  a 
problem  there  may  be  restrictions,  expressed  or  implied, 
on  the  numbers  concerned^  which  restrictions  cannot  be 
retained  in  the  equations.  For  example,  in  a  problem 
which  refers  to  a  number  of  men,  it  is  clear  that  this 
number  must  be  integral^  but  this  condition  cannot  be 
expressed  in  the  equations. 

Thus  there  are  three  steps  in  the  solution  of  a  problem. 
We  first  find  the  equations  which  are  the  algebraical 
expressions  of  the  relations  between  the  magnitudes  of  the 
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known  and  unknown  quantities ;  we  then  find  the  values 
of  the  unknown  quantities  which  satisfy  these  equations  ; 
and  finally  we  examine  whether  any  or  all  of  the  values 
we  have  found  violate  any  conditions  which  are  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  problem,  but  which  are  not  contained  in 
the  equations.  The  necessity  of  this  final  examination 
will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  following  examples  of 
problems. 

Ex.  1.  A  has  £5  and  B  has  ten  shillings.  How  mnch  mnst  A  give  to 
B  in  order  that  he  may  have  jast  fonr  times  as  much  as  P  ? 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  shillings  that  A  gives  to  B. 

Then  A  will  have  100  -  x  shillings,  and  B  will  have  10 + a;  shillings. 
But,  by  the  question,  A  now  has  four  times  as  much  as  B, 

Hence  we  have  the  equation 

100-iB=4(10  +  a;); 

.-.  «=rl2. 

Thus  A  must  give  12  shillings  to  B, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  x  must  always  stand  for  a  number. 
It  is  also  of  importance  to  notice  that  all  concrete  quantities  of  the 
same  kind  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  same  unit. 

Ex.  2.  One  man  and  two  boys  can  do  in  12  days  a  piece  of  work 
which  would  be  done  in  6  days  by  3  men  and  1  boy.  How  long 
would  it  take  one  man  to  do  it  ? 

Let  a!;=the  number  of  days  in  which  one  man  would  do  the  whole, 
and  let  y = the  number  of  days  in  which  one  boy  would  do  the  whole. 

Then  a  man  does  -  th  of  the  whole  in  a  day ;  and  a  boy  does  -  th 
X  y 

of  the  whole  in  a  day. 

By  the  question  one  man  and  two  boys  do  ^th  of  the  whole  in  a 
day. 

Hence  we  have 

1     2_J^ 

«'^y""12* 

We  have  also,  since  8  men  and  1  boy  do  ^th  of  the  whole  in  a 
day, 

?  +  l  =  -^ 
^  a?     y     6 

Whence  a; =20. 

Thus  one  man  would  do  the  whole  work  in  20  days. 
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Ex.  8.  In  a  certain  family  eleven  times  the  number  of  the  children  is 
greater  by  12  than  twice  the  square  of  the  number.  How  many 
children  are  there? 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  children ;  then  we  have  the  equation 

1^=2*9+12, 

or  2a:«-lla;+12=0, 

that  is  (2a: -3) (a?- 4) =0. 

Hence  a?=4,  or  j;=f . 

The  value  a; =4  satisfies  the  equation^  but  it  must  be  rejected,  since 
it  does  not  satisfy  all*  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  for  the  number 
of  children  must  be  a  whole  number. 

Thus  there  are  4  children. 

Ex.  4.  Eleven  times  the  number  of  yards  in  the  length  of  a  rod  is 
greater  by  12  than  twice  the  square  of  the  number.  How  long  is  the 
rod? 

This  leads  to  the  same  equation  as  Ex.  3;  but  in  this  case  we 
cannot  reject  the  fractional  result.  Thus  the  length  of  the  rod  may 
be  4  yards,  or  it  may  be  a  yard  and  a  half. 

Ex.  5.  A  number  of  two  digits  is  equal  to  three  times  the  product  of 
the  digits,  and  the  digit  in  the  ten's  place  is  less  by  2  than  the  digit 
in  the  unit's  place.    Find  the  number. 

Ijet  a;  be  the  digit  in  the  ten's  place ;  then  a;+2  will  be  the  digit 
in  the  unit's  place.    The  number  is  therefore  equal  to 

10a;+(a;+2). 

Hence,  by  the  question, 

10»+(a?+2)=3aj(«+2); 

.-.  3a;'-5a?-2=:0, 

or  (a;-2)(3a:+l)=0. 

Hence  «=2,  or  x=-\. 

Now  the  digits  of  a  number  must  be  positive  integers  not  greater 
than  nine;  hence  the  value  x=-\  must  be  rejected.  The  digit  in 
the  ten's  place  must  therefore  be  2,  and  the  digit  in  the  unit's  place 
must  be  4.    Hence  24  is  the  required  number. 

Ex.  6.  A  number  of  two  digits  is  equal  to  three  times  the  sum  of  the 
digits.    Find  the  number. 

Let  X  be  the  digit  in  the  ten's  place,  and  y  the  digit  in  the  unit's 
place;  then  the  number  will  be  equal  to  lQx-{-y, 

Hence,  by  the  question, 

10a;+y=3(a:  +  y); 

/.  7aj=2|/. 
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Sinoe  x  and  y  must  both  be  positiye  integers  not  greater  than  9, 
it  follows  that  x  most  be  2  and  y  must  be  7.  Thus  the  required 
number  is  27. 

Ex.  7.  The  sum  of  a  certain  nomber  and  its  square  root  is  90.  What 
is  the  number  ? 

Let  s  be  the  number ;  then  we  have  the  equation 

Jr+^/«=90; 

.-.  (a;-90)«=«, 

or  a;«-181a;  +  8100=0, 

that  is  (x-81)(x-100)=0. 

Hence  a? =81,  or  a; =100. 

If,  in  the  question,  the  square  root  means  only  the  arithmetical 
square  root,  81  is  the  only  number  which  satisfies  the  conditions. 
If,  however,  *  its  square  root '  is  taken  to  mean  *one  of  its  square 
roots,'  both  81  and  100  are  admissible. 

Ex.  8.  The  sum  of  the  ages  of  a  father  and  his  son  is  100  years ;  also 
one-tenth  of  the  product  of  their  ages,  in  years,  exceeds  the  father's 
age  by  180.    How  old  are  th^  ? 

Let  the  father  be  x  years  old;  then  the  son  will  be  100- x  years 
old.    Hence,  by  the  question, 

^a;(100-a;)  =  a;  +  180; 

.-.  a? -9035+1800=0, 

thatis  (a;-60)(a;-30)=0. 

Hence  «=60,  or  a;=SO. 

If  the  father  is  60,  the  son  will  be  100-60=40.  If  the  father 
18  SO,  the  son  will  be  100-30=70,  which  is  impossible,  sinoe  the 
son  cannot  be  older  than  the  father. 

Hence  the  father  must  be  60  and  the  son  40  years  old. 

Ex.  9.  A  man  buys  pigs,  geese  and  ducks.  If  each  of  the  geese  had 
cost  a  shilling  less,  one  pi^f  would  have  been  worth  as  many  geese  as 
each  goose  is  actually  worUi  shillings.  A  goose  is  worth  as  much  as 
two  ducks,  and  fourteen  ducks  are  worth  seven  shillings  more  than 
a  pig.    find  the  price  of  a  pig,  a  goose,  and  a  duck  respectively. 

Let  d;ssihe  price  in  shillings  of  a  pig, 

y=        »,        »        n        »t     goose, 
and«=        „        „        „        „     duck. 

Then,  by  the  question,  a  pig  is  worth  y  times  (y  - 1)  shillings ; 
.-.  «=y(y-l) ^...(i). 
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Since  a  goose  is  worth  2  ducks, 

.'.y=2z (ii). 

And,  since  14  ducks  are  worth  7  shillings  more  than  a  pig, 

14tz  =  l  +  x    (iii). 

From  (i)  and  (ii)  we  have  the  values  of  x  and  z  in  terms  of  y ;  and, 
substituting  these  yalues  in  (iii),  we  have 

7y  =  7+y(y-l), 

or  f-By  +  7=0; 

,\  y  =  7,  or  y=sl. 

If  y=7,  a;  =  42  from  (i),  and  «  =  }  from  (ii). 

If  y  =  l,x=0  from  (i),  and  z=^  from  (ii).    These  values  are  how- 
ever inadmissible,  since  pigs  cannot  be  bought  for  nothing. 

Henoe  a  pig  cost  42«.,  a  goose  7«.,  and  a  duck  Bs.  6d, 


EXAMPLES  XV. 

1.  Divide  50  into  two  parts,  such  that  twice  one  part  is 
equal  to  three  times  the  other. 

2.  A  has  £6  less  than  B,  G  has  as  much  as  A  and  B 
together,  and  A,  By  C  have  £50  between  them.  How  much 
has  «ach  ? 

3.  One  man  is  70  and  another  is  45  years  of  age ;  when 
was  the  first  twice  as  old  as  the  second  1 

4.  How  much  are  eggs  a  score,  if  a  rise  of  25  per  cent  in 
the  price  would  make  a  difference  of  40  in  the  number  which 
could  be  bought  for  a  sovereign  1 

5.  A  bag  contains  50  coins  which  are  worth  £1 4  altogether. 
A  certain  number  of  the  coins  are  sovereigns,  there  are  three 
times  as  many  half-sovereigns,  and  the  rest  are  shillings.  Find 
the  number  of  each. 

6.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  20  days,  which  B  can  do 
in  12  days.  A  begins  the  work,  but  after  a  time  B  takes  his 
place,  and  the  whole  work  is  finished  in  14  days  from  the 
beginning.     How  long  did  A  work  ] 
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7.  A  man  buys  a  certain  number  of  eggs  at  two  a  penny, 
four  times  as  many  at  5d,  a  dozen,  five  times  as  many  at  Sd. 
a  score,  and  sells  tbem  at  3«.  Sd.  a  hundred,  gaining  by  the 
transaction  3«.  6d,     How  many  eggs  did  he  buy? 

8.  A  bill  of  X63.  5s,  was  paid  in  sovereigns  and  half-crowns, 
and  the  number  of  coins  used  was  100;  how  many  sovereigns 
were  paid  ? 

9.  A  man  walking  from  a  town  A  to  another  B  at  the 
rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  starts  one  hour  before  a  coach  which 
goes  12  miles  an  hour,  and  is  picked  up  by  the  coach.  On 
arriving  at  B  he  observes  that  his  coach  journey  lasted  two 
hours.     Find  the  distance  from  A  to  B, 

10.  Two  passengers  have  altogether  600  lb&  of  luggage 
and  are  charged  for  the  excess  above  the  weight  allowed  Ss.  ^d, 
and  11«.  Sd,  respectively.  If  all  the  luggage  had  belonged  to 
one  person  he  would  have  been  charged  £1,  How  much 
luggage  is  each  passenger  allowed  free  of  charge? 

11.  A  piece  of  work  can  be  done  by  A  and  ^  in  4  days, 
by  A  and  (7  in  6  days,  and  by  B  and  (7  in  12  days :  find  in 
what  time  it  would  be  done  hy  A,  B  and  C  working  together. 

12.  A  father's  age  is  equal  to  those  of  his  three  children 
together.  In  9  years  it  will  amount  to  those  of  the  two  eldest, 
in  3  years  after  that  to  those  of  the  eldest  and  youngest,  and 
in  3  years  after  that  to  those  of  the  two  youngest.  Find  their 
present  ages. 

13.  A  and  B  start  simultaneously  from  two  towns  to  meet 
one  another :  A  travels  2  miles  per  hour  faster  than  B  and 
they  meet  in  3  hours :  if  B  had  travelled  one  mile  per  hour 
dower,  and  A  at  two-thirds  his  previous  pace  they  would  have 
met  in  4  hours.      Find  the  distance  between  the  towns. 

11  A  traveller  walks  a  certain  distance  :  if  ho  had  gone 
hall  a  mile  an  hour  faster,  he  would  have  walked  it  in  4  of  the 
time :  if  he  had  gone  half  a  mile  an  hour  slower  he  would  have 
been  2J  hours  longer  on  the  road.     Find  the  distance. 

S.A.  12 
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15.  Divide  243  into  three  parts  such  that  one-half  of  the 
first,  one-third  of  the  second,  and  one-fourth  oi  the  third  part, 
shall  all  be  equal  to  one  another. 

16.  A  sum  of  money  consisting  of  pounds  and  shillings 
would  be  reduced  to  one-eighteenth  of  its  original  value  if  the 
pounds  were  shillings,  and  the  shillings  pence.  Shew  that  its 
value  would  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  15  to  2  if  the  pounds 
were  five-pound  notes,  and  the  shillings  pounds. 

17.  £1000  is  divided  between  A^  B,  C  and  D.  B  gets 
half  as  much  as  A^  the  excess  of  Cs  share  over  D's  fidiare  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  ^'s  share,  and  if  ^'s  share  were  increased 
by  £100  he  would  have  as  much  as  C  and  D  have  between 
them ;  find  how  much  each  gets. 

18.  Find  two  numbers,  one  of  which  is  three-fifths  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  difierence  of  their  squares  may  be  equal  to 
16. 

19.  Find  two  numbers  expressed  by  the  same  two  digits 
in  different  orders  whose  sum  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  sum 
of  the  two  digits,  and  whose  difference  is  equal  to  five  times  the 
square  of  the  smaller  digit. 

20.  A  man  rode  one-third  of  a  journey  at  10  miles  per 
hour,  one-third  more  at  9  miles  per  hour,  and  the  rest  at  8 
miles  per  hour.  If  he  had  ridden  half  the  journey  at  10  miles 
per  hour  and  the  other  half  at  8  miles  per  hour,  he  would  have 
been  half  a  minute  longer  on  the  journey.  What  distance  did 
he  ride  ? 

21.  Two  Hcyclists  start  at  12  o'clock,  one  from  Cambridge 
to  Stortford  and  back,  and  the  other  from  Stortf ord  to  Cambridge 
and  back.  They  meet  at  3  o'clock  for  the  second  time,  and  they 
are  then  9  miles  from  Cambridge.  The  distance  from  Cambridge 
to  Stortford  is  27  miles.  When  and  where  did  they  meet  for  the 
first  time  ? 

22.  Divide  £1015  among  A,  By  C  eo  that  B  may  receive 
£5  less  than  A,  and  G  as  many  times  ^s  share  as  tiiere  are 
shillings  in  it's  share. 
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23.  On  a  oertain  road  the  telegraph  posts  are  at  equal 
distances,  and  the  number  per  mile  is  such  that  if  there  were 
one  less  in  each  mile  the  interval  between  the  posts  would  be 
increased  by  2^  yards.     Find  the  number  of  posts  in  a  mile. 

24.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  multiplied  by  the  greater  is 
144,  and  their  difference  multiplied  by  the  less  is  14 :  find 
them. 

25.  A  and  B  start  simultaneously  from  two  towns  and 
meet  after  five  hours;  if  A  had  traveUed  one  mile  per  hour 
faster  and  £  had  started  one  hour  sooner,  or  if  ^  had  travelled 
one  mile  per  hour  slower  and  A  had  started  one  hour  later, 
they  would  in  either  case  have  met  at  the  same  spot  they 
actually  met  at.     What  was  the  distance  between  the  towns  1 

26.  A  battalion  of  soldiers,  when  formed  into  a  solid 
square,  present  sixteen  men  fewer  in  the  front  than  they  do 
when  formed  in  a  hollow  square  four  deep.  Bequired  the 
number  of  men. 

27.  A  number  of  two  digits  is  equal  to  seven  times  the 
sum  of  the  digits;  shew  that  if  the  digits  be  reversed,  the 
number  thus  formed  will  be  equal  to  four  times  the  sum  of  the 
digits. 

28.  A  sets  out  to  walk  to  a  town  7  miles  off,  and  JB  starts 
20  minutes  afterwards  to  follow  him.  When  JB  has  overtaken 
A  he  immediately  turns  back,  and  reaches  the  place  from 
which  he  started  at  the  same  instant  that  A  reaches  his 
destination.  Supposing  B  to  have  walked  at  the  rate  of  4 
miles  an  hour :  &id  il's  rate. 

29.  A  starts  to  bicycle  from  Cambridge  to  London,  and  B 
at  the  same  time  from  London  to  Cambridge,  and  they  travel 
uniformly  :  A  reaches  London  4  hours,  and  B  reaches  Cambridge 
1  hour,  after  they  have  met  on  the  road.  How  long  did  B  take 
to  perform  the  journey  1 

30.  A  number  consists  of  3  digits  whose  sum  is  10.  The 
middle  digit  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two.;  and  the 
number  will  be  increased  by  99  if  its  digits  be  reversed.  Find 
the  number. 

12—2 
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31.  Two  vessels  contain  each  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water. 
In  the  first  vessel  the  quantity  of  wine  is  to  the  quantity  of 
water  as  1  :  3,  and  in  the  second  as  3  :  5.  What  quantity 
must  be  taken  from  each  in  order  to  form  a  third  mixture, 
which  shall  contain  5  gallons  of  wine  and  9  gallons  of  water ) 

32.  Supposing  that  it  is  now  between  10  and  11  o'clock, 
and  that  6  minutes  hence  the  minute  hand  of  a  watch  will  be 
exactly  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  hour  hand  was  3  minutes 
ago :  find  the  time. 

33.  A,  B  and  G  start  from  Cambridge,  at  3,  4  and  5 
o'clock  respectively  to  walk,  drive  and  ride  respectively  to 
Loudon.  C  overtakes  ^  at  7  o'clock,  and  G  overtakes  A  4| 
miles  further  on  at  half-past  seven.  When  and  where  will  B 
overtake  A  % 

34.  A  train  60  yards  long  passed  another  train  72  yards 
loiig,  which  was  travelling  in  the  same  direction  on  a  parallel 
line  of  rails,  in  12  seconds.  Had  the  slower  train  been 
travelling  half  as  fast  again,  it  would  have  been  passed  in  24 
seconds.     Find  the  rates  at  which  the  trains  were  travelling. 

35.  A  distributes  J&180  in  equal  sums  amongst  a  certain 
number  of  people.  B  distributes  the  same  sum  but  gives  to 
each  person  X6  more  than  Ay  and  gives  to  40  persons  less  than 
A  does.     How  much  does  A  give  to  each  person  ? 

36.  Three  vessels  ply  between  the  same  two  ports.  The 
first  sails  half  a  mile  per  hour  faster  than  the  second,  and 
makes  the  passage  in  an  hour  and  a  half  less.  The  second 
sails  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour  faster  than  the  third 
and  makes  the  passage  in  2^  hours  less.  What  is  the  distance 
between  the  ports  % 

37.  Two  persons  -4,  B  walk  from  P  to  (?  and  back.  A 
starts  1  hour  after  B,  overtakes  him  2  miles  from  Q^  meets  him 
32  minutes  afterwards,  and  arrives  at  F  when  ^  is  4  miles  off. 
Find  the  distance  from  P  io  Q, 


CHAPTER  XIL 
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153.  Elimination.  When  more  equations  are  given 
than  are  necessary  to  determine  the  values  of  the  un- 
known quantities,  the  constants  in  the  equatioDS  must  be 
connected  by  one  or  more  relations,  and  it  is  often  of 
importance  to  determine  these  relations. 

Since  the  relations  required  are  not  to  contain  any  of 
the  unknown  quantities,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  eliminate 
all  the  unknown  quantities  from  the  given  system. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  Elimination  : 
Ex.  1.     Eliminaie  x  from  the  equations  ox  +  6 = 0,  o^o; + 6' = 0. 

From  the  first  equation  we  have  x=  — ,  and  from  the  second 
equation  we  have  xs  «-^. 

Hence  we  must  have  -  =  -,,    or   ba'-b'a=0;    which   is   the 
a     a 

required  result. 

Sx«  2.    Eliminate  x  and  y  from  the  equations 
ax+by+c=Of 

a*x  +  b'y  +  c'  =  0. 
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From  the  first  two  equations  we  have  [Art.  143] 
._      y . 


bc'-h'c~  ca'-c'a"  atf-a%' 
These  values  of  x  and  y  must  satisfy  the  third  equation;  henoe 

„M-h'c      „ca'-c'a  ,  j,    ^ 

a  —J-, TT-ro   —z-, 7I  +  C  =u, 

ab  -  a'b         db'  -  ab 

or  a^'ibc'  -  b'c)  +  V'{ca'  -  c'a)  +  f^(ab'  -  a'6) =0, 

the  required  result. 

The  general  case  of  the  elimination  of  n- 1  unknown  quantities 
from  n  equations  of  the  first  degree  will  he  considered  in  the  Chapter 
on  Determinants. 

Ex.  3.    Eliminate  x  from  the  equations 

cm;'  +  6x  +  c=0, 

As  in  Art.  143,  we  have 

x^  X  1 


be'  -  b'c     ca'  -  c'a     ab'  -  a'b  * 

Hence  (6c'  -  b'c)  (ab'  -  a'b) = {ca'  -  c'af, 

the  required  result. 

It  should  he  remarked  that  the  above  condition  is  also  the 
condition  that  the  two  expressions  aa?-\-bx-\-c  and  a'x^-vb'x  +  c'  may 
have  a  common  factor  of  the  form  x-a;  for  if  the  expressions  have 
a  common  factor  of  the  form  x-a  they  must  both  vanish  for  the 
same  value  of  s; 

Ex.  4.    Eliminate  x  from  the  equations 

aa;'+6a:  +  c=0, 
a'a:»+6'a;  +  c'=0. 
As  in  Ex.  3,  we  have 

sfi  X  1 


be'  -  b'c     ca'  -  c'a     ab'  -  a'b ' 

bc'-b'e  _fca'-c'ay_ 
•'•  ab'-a'b^yab'-a'b)  ' 

.-.  (6c'  -  Vc)  (ab'  -  a'6)«= (ca'  -  c'a)\ 

the  required  relation. 
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Ex.  5.    Eliminate  x  from  the  eqiiatilons 

a«^+6a5+c=0 (i), 

a'x»+6'iP*+c'aJ+d'=0 (u). 

Multiply  (i)  by  a'x,  (ii)  by  a,  and  subtract ;  then, 

(a6'-6a')a;a  +  (ac'-ca')a:  +  ad'=0 (Hi). 

We  can  now  eliminate  x  from  (i)  and  (iii)  as  in  Ex.  3. 

Ex.  6.    Eliminate  x^y^z  from  the  equations 

x+y-^-z^a (i), 

a^+ya+;j9=6a (ii), 

«'+y'+«'=c» (iii), 

xyz=:iP (iv). 

From  (i)  and  (ii)  we  have 

2y2 + asa:  +  ary = a«  -  62. 

From  (iii)  and  (iv)  we  have 

a?*  +  2/' + «•  -  3xyz  =  c' -  3d', 
ie.  {x-\-y  +  z){x^+y^-\'Z^-yz-zx-xy)^c^-^(jP, 

Hence  a{6«-i(aa-6«)}=c3-3d3; 

/.  a«+2c3_6d3-3a62=0, 
the  required  result. 

Ex.  7.    Eliminate  x,  y,  z  firom  the  equations 

x^(y+z)=a^ (i), 

y«(2+a;)  =  6» (ii), 

2«(a;+y)=c« (iii), 

xyz=abc  (iv). 

From  (i),  (ii),  (iii)  by  multiplication 

Hence,  from  (iv), 

{y+z){z+x){x+y)=l, 
that  is, 

2xyz+afl{y+z)+y^{z+x)-\-z^{x+y)=l; 

/.  2a6c  +  a«  +  6a  +  c"=l, 
the  required  result. 

Ex.  8.    Eliminate  {,  m,  n,  l\  m',  n'  from  the  equations 

IV  ==■  a,    mm'  =  b ,    nn' = c, 
mn'+ifi'n=2/,    ni'  +  n7=2flf,    lm'  +  Vm=2h, 
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£7  oontiuned  multiplioation  of  the  last  three  equations,  we  have 
6fgh = 2toinrm V  +  W  (mV*  +  ot'>ii«) 

+mw'  (n3i'«+n'»Z«)+nn'(Piii'*+r%»«) 
= Zl' (mn' + m'n)3  +  OTwi' (»r + n'Z)3 

+ nw'  (Imf + Z'w)*  -  m'mm'nn' 
= 4a/* + 46flf'  +  ^h^  -  ^abc. 
Hence  adc  +  2fgh  -ap-  bg*  -  ch^ = 0. 

164.  To  find  the  condition  that  the  most  general  quad- 
ratic expression  in  x  and  y  may  he  expressed  as  the  product 
of  two  factors  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y. 

The  most  general  quadratic  expression  in  x  and  y  may 
be  written  in  the  form 

aa?  +  2hxy  +  by^  +  2gx  +  2fy'\-c (i). 

What  is  required  is  the  condition  that  the  above  ex- 
pression may  be  identically  equal  to 

(lx  +  my  +  n)(l'x'\-m'y-\-n') (ii), 

where  I,  m,  n,  l\  m\  n  do  not  contain  x  or  y. 

Now  if  (i)  and  (ii)  are  identically  equal  we  may 
equate  the  coeflScients  of  the  different  powers  of  x  and 
also  of  y  [Art.  91].    Hence  we  have 

IV  — a,   mm*  ^hy  nn^c, 
mn'  +  mn==2f,  nV -\-Wl^2g,   lm'  +  rm=2k 
Eliminating  Z,  m,  n,  V,  m',  n  [Art.  153,  Ex.  8],  we  have 

the  condition  required. 

Ex.  1.    For  what  value  of  \  is 

l?xa  -  lOajy  +  2y^  +  llx-5y  +  \ 
the  product  of  two  factors  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y? 

Ans,    \=% 

Ez.  2.    For  what  valne  of  X  is 

the  product  of  two  factors  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y  ? 

Ans.    \-28. 
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155.  Equations  in  which  there  is  some  re- 
itriction  on  the  values  of  the  letters.  A  single 
equation  which  contains  two  or  more  unknown  quantities 
can  be  satisfied  by  an  indefinite  number  of  values  of  the 
unknown  quantities,  provided  that  these  values  are  not 
ia  any  way  restricted.  If  however  the  values  of  the  un- 
known quantities  are  subject  to  any  restriction,  a  single 
equation  may  be  sufficient  to  determine  more  than  one 
unknown  quantity. 

For  example,  if  we  have  the  single  equation  2x+5y=7, 
and  restrict  both  x  and  y  to  positive  integral  values,  the 
equation  can  only  be  satisfied  by  one  set  of  values,  namely 
by  the  values  a;  =  1,  y  =  1. 

Again^  from  the  single  equation 

with  the  restriction  that  all  the  quantities  must  be  real, 
we  can  conclude  both  that  a?  —  a  =  0,  and  that  y  -  6  =?  0 ; 
for  the  squares  of  real  quantities  must  be  positive,  and 
the  sum  of  two  or  more  positive  quantities  cannot  be  zero 
unless  they  are  all  zero. 

Ex.  1.    If  (a+&+c)*=3(6c  +  (!a  +  a6),  then  a=b=e. 
We  have  a«+6*+c*-dc-ca-a6=0, 

that  is  J{(6-c)«+(c-a)9+(a-&)»}=0. 

Whence  6  -  c,  c  -  a  and  a-b  must  all  be  zero. 

Ex.  3.    If  jB,  a/,  y,  y'  be  all  real,  and 

then  will  x=af  and  y=y'» 
We  have 

/.  (a»-2aac'+«'«)fe»-2yy'+y'2)+«y'-2aa'yy'+»'y=<>» 

Henoe  xy'-ixfy=0  and  (x-x')(y-j^)=0. 

From  the  second  relation  x=x'  or  y=y';  and  either  of  these 
combined  with  tiie  first  relation  shews  that  ooth  x^saf  and  y=^. 
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Bx.  3.    U  ai'+a3»+a,"+ ^p^, 

V+V+V+ =«s 

and  (hPi+aJ>i+aJ»t+ =jp^, 

the  quantities  being  all  real;  then  wiU 

h      &«      *j  « 

Multiply  the  equations  in  order  by  5^,  $f^  and  -  2pq  respectively, 
and  add ;  we  then  haye 

(gai-l)6i)»  +  (5a,-l)62)«+(gas-i>6,)«+ =0. 

Henoe       qa^-pbl=0=qa^-'ph2=qaJ^-pb^= (fto. 

Therefore  ^=^  =  ^  =  ^= Ac. 

166.     We  have  already  proved  that 

a'  +  6'  +  c'-3a6c  =  (a  +  6  +  c)(a*  +  6'  +  c'-6c-ca-o6) 
=  Ka  +  6  +  c){(6-c)»  +  (c~a)«  +  (a-6)'} 
=  (a  +  6  +  c)  (a  +  «6  +  fo*c)(a  +  w'i  +  wc), 

where  w  is  either  of  the  cube  roots  of  unity.     [See  Art. 
139.] 

From  the  above  many  other  identities  can  be  found. 

Ex.  1.      (6  +  c)»+(c  +  o)»  +  (o  +  6)»-3(&  +  c)(c  +  o)(a+6) 

=2(a»+6»+c»-3oftc). 

Left    side  =  4  {&+c+c  +  a+a  +  &}  {(c  +  a-a+6)*+ two    similar 
terms} 

=  (a  +  6  +  c){(6-c)a+(c-a)3  +  (a-6)2} 
=2(a«+6»  +  c»-3a6c). 

Ex.2.  (&  +  c-a)«  +  (c  +  a-6)8  +  (a  +  6-c)» 

-3(6  +  c-a)(c  +  a-6)(a  +  6-c)=4(a»+6»+c*-3a6c). 
Left  side  =J  (a+6  +  c)  {(26  -  2<;)*+  two  similar  terms} 
=4  (a»+ 6>+c8  -  Sabc), 

Ex.3.      (xa-y2)»  +  (y3-2a;)»+(2!«-a;y)*-3(x»-j/z)(y2-«c)(r»-ajy) 

=  (a:»+y»+«»-3{rya)«. 

Left  side  sz^(x^+y^-\-z^-'yz-zx-'Xy[(y^-zx-s^-xyy  ■{■  two 

similar  terms] 
=  i(x^+y^+z^-yz-zx-xy){x  +  y+z)^[{if'-z)*  +  two 

similar  terms] 
=  (x+y  +  z)^{x^+y^  +  z^  -yz  ~  zx  -xy)^ 
=  {x^  +  y*+z^-3xyz)\ 
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Ex.4.     Shew    that    («» +  y*  +  i*  -  3«y2)(a«+ 6'+c»  -  3a6c)    can    be 
expressed  in  the  form  X*+Y^+Z^-SXYZ, 

We  have 

{x+y-^z){a-{-b  +  c)  =  {ax  +  hi/i-cz)-\-{bx+cy  +  az)  +  {cx-{-a7j-hh2), 

{x  +  iay  +  (,Pz){a  +  i^b  +  wc)  =  {ax  +  by  +  cz)  +  (i^{hx-\-cy  +  az) 

+  (a{cx  +  ay  +  bz)^ 
and 

(a;  +  w2y  +  wz)  (a + w6  +  w^c)  =  (oo:  +  6y  +  cz)  +  w  (te  +  cy  +  az) 

+  (>)^{cx  +  ay  +  bz). 

The  continned  product  of  the  left  members  of  the  above  equations 
is 

and  the  continned  product  of  the  expressions  on  the  right  is 

{ax+by-i-  cz)^+(bx+cy-\-az)^  +  (ex  +  ay  +  bz)^ 

-  S  (ax  +  hy  +  cz)  {bx-{-ey'haz){cx  +  ay  -hbz)y 

which  is  of  the  required  form. 

157.  Definltiona.  The  symbol  =  is  often  used  to 
denote  that  the  two  expressions  between  which  it  is  placed 
are  identically  equal    Thus  a"  —  ft'  =  (a  +  b)  (a  -  6). 

The  sum  of  any  number  of  quantities  of  the  same 
type  is  often  expressed  by  writing  only  one  of  the  terms 
preceded  by  the  symbol  S.  Thus  Xbc  means  the  sum 
of  all  such  terms  as  6c ;  so  that  if  there  are  three  letters 
a,  b,  c,  Sic  =  bc  +  ca  +  ab.    So  also  the  identity 

(a  +  5  +  c+...)'=a'  +  6'  +  c*+...+ 2  (a6  +  6c +...), 
may  be  written  {Xdf  =  Sa'  +  22a6. 

The  product  of  any  number  of  quantities  of  the  same 
type  is  often  expressed  by  writing  only  one  of  the  factors 
preceded  by  the  symbol  11.  Thus  11  (6  +  c)  means  the 
product  of  all  such  factors  as  (6  4-  c) ;  so  that  if  there  are 
three  letters  a,  b,  c,  U(b  +  c)  =  {b  +  c)(c  +  a)(a  +  b). 

158.  The  following  examples  illustrate  cases  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 
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Ex.  1.    If  a»  +  6»+c»=(a+6+c)»,  then  will 

aiiH+i  +  5a»+i  +  c*H-i  =  (a  +  6  +  c)2»»+i, 
where  n  is  any  positive  integer. 

Since  (a+6+c)'  =  o»+6»+c»+3(6  +  c)  (c  +  a)(a  +  6),  the  given 
relation  shews  that  (6  +  c)  (c  +  a)  (a + 6) = 0. 

Hence  either  6+c=0,  or  c+a=0  or  a +  6=0. 

If    &  +  c=:0;    then    &«*+i  =  ( - c)*»+i  =  -  c^^+S    and   therefore 

Thus  if  ft  +  csO,  a**+^  +  6**+*+c**+i-(a+6  +  c)2»+i  becomes 
ll«n+l  ^  J2H+1  ^.  ^.m+i .  ^aiH-l  =r  62i»-n  +  c**+i  =  0. 

Hence  a*»+i  +  6**+*  +  c*^^=(a  +  6  +  c)«*+i  if  6+c=0;  and  so  also 
if  c  +  a  =  0,  or  if  a  +  6  =s  0.  This  proves  the  proposition,  since 
(6  +  c)(c  +  a)(a  +  6)=0. 

Ex.  2.    If  X,  y,  z  be  oneqoal,  and  if 

y>  +  a'  +  m(y*  +  a*)=«'  +  a:»  +  m(23+x')  =  x'+y«  +  m(a;2+y«), 
prove  that  each  equals  2xyZt  and  that  x+y+z  +  m=0. 
Since  y^  +  ^+m(y^+z^)^z*+ig^+m{z^-\-a^),  we  have 

that  is  (y-«){y3  +  jry  +  a*  +  m(a;+y)}=0. 

Therefore,  y-x  not  being  equal  to  zero,  we  have 

y^-¥xy+a?+m{x+y)=0 (i). 

So  also,  since  y=i^z, 

z^  +  yz+y^  +  m{z  +  y)=0 (ii). 

From  (i)  and  (ii)  we  have  by  subtraction 

a5»-a"+y(«-2)+m(x-2)=0. 
Hence,  as  x  4=^1  we  have 

x+y+z+m=iO (iii). 

Substitute  -  (a;+y  +  2;)  form  in  (i) ;  and  we  have 
a:«+«y  +  3^«-{«+y)(j;+y  +  «)=0; 

/.  yz  +  zx-i-xy^O (iv). 

Then  y^+z^  +  m(y^  +  z^)=y^+z^-{y^  +  z^{x-\-y+z)  from  (iii) 
-  -  (y^x+zhf +yh+z^) 
=  -'y{xy-{-yz)-z  {yz  +  zx) 
=^2xyz  from  (iv). 
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Ex.  3.    Shew  that,  it  a+b+c+d=0,  then  will 

a*+  M  +  c*  +  d*=2  (a6-  c<«)2  +  2  (oc  -  M)«+2  (ad-  6c)»+4ai>cd. 
We  have  to  prove  that 

2a*=22aa6a-8a6cd. 
Since  a  +  &+c  +  d=0;  we  have,  by  squaring  and  transposing, 

a^  +  d'-fc'  +  d^^  ^2{bc  +  ca  +  ah  +  ad  +  hd  +  cd), 
Hence  by  squaring 

2a*+22a«6a=4(S6c)3. 

Now  (26<j)'  =  26*c«  +  6abcd+26cd(fc  +  c  +  d)  +  2cda(c+<l+a) 

+  2dab(d  +  a  +  h)+2ahc{a  +  b  +  c)  =  i:i)^c^  +  Qabcd-Qabcd. 

Hence  2a*  +  22a26«=4Sa8fc»-8a6cd; 

.-.  2a*=22a262_8a6cd. 

Ex.4.    Prove  that,  if  ax  +  hy  +  cz=0,  and  -  +  -+     =0,   then  will 

X     y     z 

aie^  +  by^+cz^=-(a  +  b  +  c){y  +  z)(z-\-x){x-\-y). 

From  the  given  relations  we  have,  as  in  Art.  143, 

a b c^ 

y  _2  ""i  _  *""f  _  y' 
z     y     X      z     y     X 

Hence  [Art.  113]  each  fraction  is  equal  to 

flflc**  +  6v'  +  C2'*  a  +  &  +  c 


\z      yj     "   \x     z)         \y     x]     z      y     i 


X  ^x  _y 
X     z     y     X 
Hence 

flxM-  6^3  +  c^  ^  x*{y^-z^)-\-y*{2^-x'*)  +  Z^(a^-y^) 
fl  +  6-i-c       ~  x{y^-z^)-^y(z'-x^)-\^z(a^-y*) 

(y-2!)(«-x)(a:-y)" 
=  -(y+2)(z  +  x)(a;  +  y). 
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1.    Shew  that,  if =  a,  —-  =  h  and  =  c ;   then 

m\\  — +  — .    + =  1. 

1  +  a      1  +  6      1  +c 
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2.  Shew  that,  if  oo;  +  6y  =  0  and  caj*  +  cfajy  +  ey*  =  0,  then 
will  a*e  +  6*c  =  ahd. 

3.  Eliminate  x^y^z  from  the  equations 

y  —  z          z  —  x     ,    aJ-y 
=a,  =  0,  =  c. 

y  +  z  «  +  a5  aJ  +  y 

4.  Eliminate  x,  y,  z  from  the  equations 

y     X         z     y     .    X     z 
a:    «         y     «         «     y 

5.  If  a;  +  -  =  1  and  y  +  -  =  1 :  prove  that  2;  +  -  =  1. 

y  ^     z       '  ^  X 

6.  Eliminate  x  from  the  equations 

a  +  c  =  —  cw:, 
a; 

a  _  c  =  —  6a:. 

X 

7.  Eliminate  as,  y,  »  from  the  equations 
a^'-yz^ia,  y^-zx=^b,  s^-xy  =  Cj  ax ■{- by -\- cz  =  d» 

8.  Prove  that  the  equations 

x  +  y-hz  =  a, 
aj»  +  y»  +  »'  =  6S 
a"  +  y*  +  »' -  3a^«  =  c®, 
do  not  give  any  roots,  but  simply  a  relation  between  a,  b  and  c. 

9.  Shew  that,  if 

bz  +  cy  =  cx  +  az=ayi-bx,  and  as*  +  y*  +  «" -  2y2;  -  2«a; -  2a5y  =  0 ; 
then  will  a  =1=  6  ±  c  =  0. 

10.  Shew  that,  if  ?  +|  +-  =  1  and  -  +  -  +-  =0;  then 

'       a     b     c  X     y     z        ' 

.„  ^     y*     «"     1 

will  -T  +  TT  +  -r  =  !• 
a*      b*      c' 

11.  Ifa5  +  -  =  y  +  -  =  »  +  -;  then  a;V»*=  1,  or  a;  =  v  =  a, 

y  z  X  ^ 
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12.  Shew  thatj  if  x=cy-¥bz^  y  =  az-\-ex  and  »  =  6a:  +  ay; 
then 

l-.a»-l-6«-l-c*' 

13.  Shew  that,  if  ic"  =  y' +  «"  +  2ay2;,  y"  =  «*  +  as*  +  26«b  and 
a'sas' +y'  +  2«B^-;  then 

a^     _     y'     _     ^ 
1  -  a«  -  1  -  6«  -  1  -  c»  • 

14.  Shew  that,  if  x,  y^  z  be  unequal,  and 

a  +  6»  a  +  fcaj       ,         a  +  by 

y= ^,  «  = 3-andaj= 3^, 

^      c+  dz  c  +  ax  c  +  dy 

then  i?nll  a<£  +  5c  +  6*  +  c*  =  0. 

15.  Eliminate  a;,  y^  z  from  the  equations 

Q?      yz      ^    ^      zx  s?      xy 

yz      or  zx      y*  ocy      z 

16.  Eliminate  a;,  ^,  2;  from  the  equations  ^o;"  +  2r  +  c  =  0, 
cy*+  «*y  +  a  =  0,  as^  +  nz  +  h  =  %  xyz  =  1. 

17.  Eliminate  x,  y,  2;  from  the  equations 

j^-\-s^  =  ayz,  7^  +  a?  =  bzx,  a:'  +  y'  =  cajy, 
Qffyz  not  being  zera 

18.  Eliminate  (i)  x^  y,  «  and  (ii)  a,  &,  c  from  the  equations 

Ji  +  c-^flk  c-  +  a-=6,  and  a-+ 6-=c. 
z       y  X       z  y       X 

19.  Eliminate  a;,  y,  «  from  the  equations 

aas-hyz  =  bc,     by-¥zx  =  cay     cz-^xy  =  (»b,  and  xyz=ahc. 

20L     Eliminate  a?,  y,  «  from  the  equations 

a^  —  xy  —  xz_y'-yZ''yx_z'-zx-zy 
a  ~  6  ^  ' 

and  €iuc  +  6y  +  c«  =  0. 
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21.  From  the  equations  a*y»  =  a*  (y  +  «)*,  b'zx  =  jS*  («  +  a;)", 
i^Qsy  =  y*  (ac  +  y)*,  deduce  the  relation 

abc      a'       b*       c*      . 
a^y      a        ^        y" 

22.  Prove  that^  if 

y'  4-z'  -^  yz  =  a*,     »"  +  »a;  +  a?*  =  6*,     as*  +  ay  +  y*  =  c*, 
and  y»  +  ««  +  ajy  =  0 ;  then  will  a^b^c  =  0. 

23.  Prove  that,  if   -  +  ^  +  -  = = r  ,  then  will 

■       a     b      c      (a  +  0  +  c) 

J_      J_        1  1 


where  n  is  any  positive  integer. 

24.  Shew  that»  if 

6'-fc'-a'     cl^aJ'-^h'     g'-t-fe'-c' 
26c        "*"        2ca       "^        2a5    ~~    * 
then  (6  +  c  -  a)  (c  +  a  -  i)  (a  +  ft  -  c)  =  0, 

and 

\      2bc      J       '^\       2ca      )       '^\      2ab      J 

25.  If  aV+6y  +  cV  =  0, 

and  — a'  =  —  b'= — c*: 

prove  that  aV  +  iy  +  cV  =  0, 

and  oV  +  iy  +  cV  =  aV  +  6*y*  +  c  V. 

26.  If  05-  -^  =  y--^  =  «-^^,  and  a;,  y,  2;be  unequal; 
then  each  member  of  the  equations  is  equal  toaj  +  y  +  ^-o. 

(z  -  jc)' 

27.  If  X,  y,  z  he   unequal,  and  if  2a-3y  =  ^ '-  and 

2a  -  32  =  ^"^ ""  ^' ,  then  will  2a  -  3a;  =  ^-^^^' ,  and 

2  X 

0?  +  y  +  5;  =  a. 
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28.  If  a;  +  -^ — = .  be  not  altered  in   value  by   inter- 

chaDging  x  and  y,  it  will  not  be  altered  by  interchanging  x  and 
z,  and  it  will  vanish  if  x  +  y-\-z=^l,  the  letters  being  all 
unequal. 

29.  If  X,  y,  zhe  unequal,  and 

then  each  will  equal  2xyz, 

30.  If  X,  ffy  zhe  unequal,  and 

y*  +  js"  +  myz^i?  +  fic*  +  mzx  =  iJi?  ■\-  y"  +  mxyy 
then  each  will  equal  ^(33*  +  y"  +  a"). 

31.  If  a:,  y  be  unequal,  and  if  ^ ^ '-  =  ^-^ ^  , 

then  will  each  equal =^  . 

z 

32.  Shew  that,  if  a,  6,  c,  c?  be  all  real  quantities  not  zero, 
and(a*  +  6*)(c'  +  d[')  =  4a6cfl?:  then  will  a  =  =fc6  and  c  =  ±fl?. 

33.  If  a,  6,  c,  0?  be  all  real  quantities,  and 

(a«  +  6")rc»-26(a  +  c)aj  +  6'  +  c»  =  0; 

then  -  =  -=«. 

34.  Shew  that,  if 

(x^  +  y'*  +  »')  (a'  +  6'  +  c*)  =  (aa;  +  6y  +  c^;)', 
then  a/a  =  yjh  =  ;2;/c. 

35.  Pi-ove  the  following : 

(i)       If  2  (a«  +  6»)  =  (a  +  6)',  then  a  =  6. 
(ii)      If  3(a'  +  6»  +  c')  =  (a  +  6  +  c)^  thena=6=(?. 
(iii)      If  4(a*  +  6»  +  (?*  +  c;')  =  (a  +  6  +  c  +  rfy,  then 
a  =  6  =  c  =  <]?. 
and 

(iv)      If  7j(a*  +  6*  +  c^+ )  =  (a  +  6  +  c+ )*,  then 

a  =  6=c- ,71  being  the  number  of  the  letters. 

S.  A.  13 
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36.  Prove  that,  if  a,  b,  c,  d  be  all  real  and  positive,  and 

a*  +  6*  +  <5*  + €?*  =  4a6cc?; 
then  will  a  =  b  =  c  =  d. 

37.  If 

(n  -!)»"  +  2x  (a,  -  aj  +  a,'  +  2a,'  +  2a3»  +  ...  +  2<.i  +  al 

=  2{afi,  +  a^a^+ +VA) 

for  real  values  of  as,  a^  a,,  ...,«,;  then  will 

Verify  the  following  identities : 

38.  a'  (6  +c)  +  i'  (c  +  a)  +  c*  (a  +  6)  +  a6c  (a  +  ft  +c) 

=  (a^  +  6*  +  c*)  (ftc  +  ca  +  aft). 

39.  {b  +  c-a-dy{b-c){a-d)+(c+a-b-^dy{c-a)(b-'d) 
+  (a  -I-  ft  -  c  -  fl^*  (a  -  ft)  (c  -  c?) 

=  16  (ft  -c)  (c  -a)  (a -ft)  (c^-a)  (c^-ft)((i-c). 

40.  8  (a  +  ft  +  c)^  -  (ft  +  cy  -  (c  +  a)»  -  (a  +  ft)» 

=  3  (2a  +  ft  +  c)  (a  +  2ft  +  c)  (a  +  ft  +  2c). 

41.  (a+  ft  4-  c  +  dy-{b  +  c-^dy-{c  +  d  +  ay-{d+a  +  bY 
-  (a  +  ft  +  c)»  +  (ft  +  cy  +  {c  +  ay  +  (a  +  ft)*  +  (a  +  cQ* 

+  (ft  +  c?)*  +  (c  +  <]?)*  -  a'^  -  ft*  -  c*  -  cf  =  eOoftc^i  (a  +  ft  +  c  +  rf). 

42.  {a-^b-^ cy abc--  {be  -^  ca+  ahy  =  abo{a''  +  b''  +  ^) 

-(ftV  +  cV  +  aV). 

43.  (a*  +  ft*  +  cy  +  2  (ftc  +  ca  +  aby 

-  3  (a» +ft2 +  c«)  (ftc+ ca +  aft)«  =  (a*  +  ft« +  c'-3aftc)'. 

44.  (ca-ft»)(aft-c*)  +  (aft-c')(ftc-a')  +  (ftc-a»)(ca-ft") 

=  {be  +  ca-\'  ab)  {be  ■¥  ca  +  (ib  -  a^  -  b^  ~<^ 
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45.  2(c*  +  ca  +  a")(a'  +  a6  +  6')-(6'  +  6c  +  c7 
+  2  (a«  +  a5  +  6")  (6* +6c +c') -(c»  +  ca +  a7 
+  2(6«  +  6c  +  c')(c»  +  ca  +  a*)-(a«  +  a6  +  67 
=  3(6c  +  ca+a6)'. 

46.  Shew  that 

(3a-6-c)'+(36-c-a)'+(3c-a-5)^ 
-3(3a-6-c)(36-c-.a)(3c-a-6)=16(a'  +  6»+c»-3a^). 

47.  Shew  that 

{na-  b  "  cY  +  (nb  —  c  -ay  -\-  {nc-a-by 
- 3 (na - 6  —  c) (nb  —  c-a)  (nc  —  a-b) 

=  (/»  +  1)«  (w  -  2)  (a»  +  6^  +  c^  -  3a6c). 

48.  Shew  that 

(aj'  +  2y«)»  +  (y»4  25a:)^  +  (»"  +  2a^)» 
-  3  («*+  2y2j)  (y»  +  2«aj)  (2j»  +  2a^)  =  («'  +  y*  +  aJ*  -  3a;y2;)'. 

49.  Shew  that 

(6y  +  azy  +  (6«  +  axy  +  ^f>x^■  a/yY  -  3  (6y  +  <i«)  (6«  +  om)  (bx  +  ay) 

=  (a"+  ft'')  (aj»  +  y  +  «■-  3x^4 

60.     Shew  that,  if  1  +  w  +  w*  =  0,  then 

[(6  -c)  (a;- a)  -I-  0)  (c- a)  (a; -  6)  +  a)'(a-5)  (a-  c)]* 

+  [(6  -  c)  (a;  -  a)  +  o)'  (c  -  a)  (05  -  6)  +  CI)  (a  -  6)  (a;  -  c)]' 

=  27  (6- c)(c-a)(a-6)  (a; -a)  (a;- 6) (a;- c). 

51.  Shew  that  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors,  each 
of  which  is  the  sum  of  two  squares,  can  be  expressed  as  the 
sum  of  two  squares. 

52.  Verify  the  identity 

(a"  +  6*  +  c"  +  (3?)  ( j»'  +  ^  +  r^-h  ^~{ap'hbq'hcr  +  dsy 
+  {aq  —  bp  +  cs  —  drY-h  {a/r—  bs-  cp  +  dqY 
+  (<w  +  6r  —  eg'  -  dpY, 
Hence  shew  that  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors, 
each  of  which  is  the  sum  of  four  squares,  can  be  expressed  as 
the  sum  of  four  squares. 

13—2 
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53.  Shew  that  (a;'+  icy  +  y»)  (a*  +  «&  +  6*)  can  be  expressed 
intheformZ'  +  Xr+y-. 

54.  Shew   that  (sc*  -^pxy  +  g/)  (a'  +  jpa6  +  ^6')  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  X*  +pXY  f  qY*, 

55.  Shew  that,  if  2«  =  a  +  6  +  c, 

(i)     a(«-6)(«-c)  +  6(«-c)(8-a)  +  c(«-a)(«-ft) 

+  2(«-a)(«-6)(«-c)  =  a6a 

(ii)     («-a)»  +  («^6)'  +  («-c)*  +  3a6c  =  8^ 

(iii)  (6  +  c)«  (8-a)  +  a  («-  6)  («-  c)  -  2«6c 
=  (c  +  a)  «  («  -  6)  +  6  («  -  c)  («  -  a)  -  2«ca 
=  (a  +  6) «  («  -  c)  +  c  («  -  a)  (s  -  6)  -  2«a6. 

(iv)     a(6-c)(«-a)'+6(c-a)(«-ft)' 

+  c(a-ft)(«-c)'  =  0. 

(v)     «(«- ft)  («-c)  +  «(«-c)  («-«)  +  «(«- a) («-ft) 

-  (s -a)  («- 6)  («- c)  =  a6c. 

(vi)     («-a)»(«-6)'(«-c)«  +  «»(«-6)'(«-c)' 

+  «•  (8- c)' («-«)•  +  «'(«- a)' («-^/ 

+  8  («-a)(«  -  6)(«  -  c)(a'  +  ft*  +  c^  =  a*6V. 

56.  Shew  that,  if  2«=  a  +  6  4-c  +  rf, 

Shew  also  that 
a(g-6)(g_c)(8-e;) +  5(s-c)(8 -(/)(«-«) +  c(«-(/){8-a)M) 
+  ci(8-a)(8-6)(«-c)4-2(«-a)(s-6)(8-c)(8-e^) 
-  8  (ftcrf  +  c<f a  +  cfo6  +  a5c)  =  -  2a6a^. 

57.  Shew  that,  ifa4-6  +  c  +  <^  =  0,  then 
ad{a  +  df  ^■hc{a'-  df  -^  ab{a  +  hy  -^-cdia-hy 

+  ac{a  +  cy  +  hd  (a  -  cf  +  4aJcrf= 0. 
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58.  Shew  that,  if 

(a  +  6)  (6  +  c)  (c  +  d)(d  +  a) 

=  {a-hb  +  c  +  d)  (bed  +  cda  +  dab  +  abc) , 
then  ac  =  bd. 

59.  Shew  that,  if  a  +  6  +  c  =  0  and  it*  +  y  +  2  =  0,  then 
\{nx-\-by  +  czf  -3{ax-^by  +  cz) (a*  +  6"  4- c") (aj*  + 1/'  +  2*) 

-2(b-c)  (c-a)  {a  -  b)  {y  —  z)(z-  x)  (a;  -  ^)  =  biabcxyz, 

CO.     Shew  that,  if«n-6  +  c  =  0;  then 
(i)      2  (a^  +  6^  +  c^)  =  lobe  (a*  +  6*  +  c*). 
(ii)     6(a^  +  6^  +  c0  =  7(a'  +  5'  +  c»)(a*  +  5*  +  c*). 
(iii)    a«  +  5«  +  c«  =  3a»6»c«  +  i(a«  +  6^  +  c^. 
(iv)    25  (a^  +  5^  +  c')  (a»  +  6'  +  c")  =  21  (a*  +  6*  +  cj. 

61.  If  a  +  ft  +  c  +  (^  =  0,  prove  that 

(a'  +  5'  +  c'  +  (/')*  =  9  {bcd^cda  +  dah  +  ahc)' 

=  9  {be -ad) (ca ''bd){ab- ed), 

62.  Shew  that,  if  a  +  5  +  c  =  0,  then 

/b-e     e  -a     a  —  b\/a  b  ^\q 

\  a  b  e    )\b-e     c-a     a-bj  ~   ' 


63.     Prove  that,  if 

1 


1  +  l-hln      I  +m  +  ml      l  +  w  +  ntn 


=  1, 


I  ml  1  , 

and  = — = — =-  +  = =  4- :. =  1, 

1+^  +  m      l-^-m  +  mC      l+n+nm 

and  none  of  the  denominators  be  zero,  then  will  l  =  m  =  n. 

64.     Shew  that 
a  +  (l-o)6  +  (l-a)(l-6)c  +  (l-a)(l~ft)(l-c)(i 

+  ...  =  l-(l-«)(l-ft)(l-c)(l-ci)  .. 
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65.  Shew  that 

1=  1  +  2  (1  -a)  +  3  (1  -  a)  (1  -2a)  +  ... 

+  {w(l-a)  (1  -2a)  ...  (l-jT^a)} 

+  l{(l-«)(l-2a)...(l-na)}. 
t» 

66.  Shew  that 

a^  +  ar-'  (1- a")  +  a"-'(l  -a")  (1  - oT")  +  ... 

+  {«(l-a-)(l-a-)...(l-«')}  +  {a-«")(l-«"")  ..(l-«)} 
=  1. 

67.  Shew  that,  if  n  be  any  positive  integer, 

l-g-      (l-a")(l-a-0      (1 -a-)(l- g^*-^)  (l-g-Q 
l-^-^  l-a*  l-g»  ^••• 

(l_a-)(l-a--i)...(l,^) 

•*"  nr^=  ''• 

68.  Prove  that,  if 

g  +  6  +  c  +  c?=0, 
a;  +  y  +  2j  +  t^=0, 
and  oos  +  6^  +  C2;  +  G^u  =  0 ; 

then  2  (g*a;  +  6*y  +  c^z  +  d*u) 

=  (g'oj  +  6V  +  c*2  +  d^u)  (g»  +  6*  +  c*  +  cf'*). 


69.     Prove  that,  if  n  be  any  positive  integer, 

1       _1_         1 
2n~  n+\      w  +  2     2/* 


1111  111  1 


70.     Prove  that,  if 

111  1  I  11 

u     V     u  +  a     v-b     u-\-a      v-b      f 

then  p  (aV  -  c^hf  =  aaW  (g  -  a')  {b  -  U). 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Powers  and  Roots.     Fkactionai.  and  Negative 
Indices. 

159.  The  process  by  which  the  powers  of  quantities 
are  obtained  is  often  called  involution;  and  the  inverse 
process,  namely  that  by  which  the  roots  of  quantities  are 
obtained,  is  called  evolvHon, 

We  proceed  to  consider  some  cases  of  involution  and 
of  evolution. 

160.  Index  I«aw8.  We  have  proved  in  Art.  31,  that 
when  m  and  n  are  any  positive  integers, 

orxdr==a'^^ (i). 

This  result  is  called  the  Index  Law. 

From  the  Index  Law,  we  have 

oTxaTx  ai^=^ar^  x  c^^aT*^, 

and  so  on,  however  many  factors  there  may  be. 

Hence       a^xa^'xa^  x  ...=a"*^"*^      (ii). 

Thus  the  index  of  the  product  of  any  mmJber  of  powers 
of  the  same  quantity  is  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  the  factors. 

Also,  a"*  X  a"*  X  a"  X  ...  to  w  factors 

__  ^"»+»»+«»"*"......to  » terms 
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Hence  {ary^dT'' (iii). 

Thus,  to  raise  any  power  of  a  quantity  to  any  other 
power y  its  original  index  must  he  multiplied  by  the  index  of 
the  power  to  which  it  is  to  be  raised. 

Again,  to  find  (a6)'*. 

{aby^  =  ah  xab  X  abx torn  factors,         by  definition, 

=  (a  xaxa to  m  factors)  x  (6x6  x6 to 

m  factors),  by  the  Commutative  Law, 

=  a*"  X  6'*,  by  definition. 

Hence  (a6)**  =  a"*  x  6"'. 

Similarly         (a6c...)"*  =  a"*  x  6"*  x  c*"  x (iv). 

Thus,  iJie  mth  power  of  a  product  is  the  product  of  the 
rrvth  powers  of  its  factoids. 

The  most  general  case  of  a  monomial  expression  is 
a'6V 

Now        (a"6V )"•  =  (ay  Q>T  (cT from  (iv) 

_^zm^ym^ from  (iii). 

Hence      {a'W y^a'^b^iT'...  ...(v). 

Thus  any  power  of  an  expression  is  obtained  by  taking 
each  of  its  factors  to  a  power  whose  index  is  the  product  of 
its  original  index  and  the  index  of  the  power  to  which  the 
whole  expression  is  to  be  raised. 

As  a  particular  case 

faV*     I       V^       ^      (\y^       ^       1      a"* 

161.  It  follows  from  the  Law  of  Signs  that  all  powers 
of  a  positive  quantity  are  positive,  but  that  successive 
powers  of  a  negative  quantity  are  alternately  positive  and 
negative.     For  we  have 
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(-«)*  =  (- a)  (-a)  =  +  a*, 
(-a)»  =  (-a)^(~a)  =  (+a^)(~a)  =  -a», 
(-ay  =  (~a)^  (-«)=(-  a»)(-  a)  =  +  a^ 
and  so  on. 

Thus    (-  a)**  =  +  a*",  and  (-  af"*^  =  -  a^^\ 

Hence  all  even  powers,  whether  of  positive  or  of 
negative  quantities,  are  positive;  and  all  odd  powers  of 
any  quantity  have  the  same  sign  as  the  original  quantity. 

162.      Roots    of  Arithmetical    numbers.       The 

approximate  value  of  the  square  or  of  any  other  root  of 
an  arithmetical  number  can  always  be  found:  this  we 
proceed  to  prove.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  process 
described  would  be  an  extremely  laborious  one;  we  are 
not  however  here  concerned  with  the  actual  calculation 
of  surds. 

Consider,  for  example,  v^.  First  write  down  the 
squares  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.  until  one  is  found 
which  is  greater  than  62 :  it  will  then  be  seen  that  7*  is 
less  and  8*  is  greater  than  62.  Now  write  down  the 
squares  of  the  numbers  71,  7*2,  7*3,  ...,  7*9:  it  will  then 
be  seen  that  (7*8)*  is  less,  and  (7*9)*  greater  than  62. 
Now  write  down  the  squares  of  7*81,  7*82,  ...,  7*89 :  it  will 
then  be  seen  that  (7*83)*  is  less,  and  (7*84)*  greater 
than  62. 

By  continuing  this  process,  we  get  at  every  stage  two 
numbers  such  that  62  is  intermediate  between  their 
squares,  and  such  that  their  difference  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  at  every  successive  stage;  moreover,  this 
diflference  can,  by  sufficiently  continuing  the  process,  be 
made  less  titan  any  assigned  quantity  however  small. 

Thus,  although  we  can  never  find  any  number  whose 
square  is  exactly  equal  to  62,  we  can  find  two  numbers 
whose  squares  are  the  one  greater  and  the  other  less  than 
62,  and  whose  difference  is  less  than  any  assigned  quantity 
however  small.    The  limiting  value  of  these  two  numbers. 
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.hen  the  process  is  continued  indefinitely,  is  called  the 
square  root  of  62. 

The  process  above  described  for  Ending  a  square  root 
can  clearly  be  applied  to  find  any  other  root. 

Thus  an  nth  root  of  any  integral  or  fractional  number 
can  always  be  found. 

163.  Surds  obey  the  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Algebra.  The  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra  were  proved 
for  integral  or  fractional  values  of  the  letters ;  and  it  can 
be  proved  that  they  are  also  true  for  surds. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Commutative  Law. 
We  have  to  prove  that 

We  can  find  whole  numbers  or  firactions  x,  y  and  p^  q 
such  that 

x>;^a>y, 

and  p>1^b>  q; 

and  the  difference  between  x  and  y,  and  also  the  difference 
between  p  and  q,  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned 
quantity  however  small. 

Hence  x  x p >  !^a  xyb  > y  x  q, 

and  pxx>'!^b  xj^a>qxy. 

But,  since  x,  y,  p,  q  are  integral  or  fractional  numbers, 
we  know  that  x  xp=p  x x,  and  y  xq=iq  xy;  also  the 
difference  between  px  and  qy  can  be  made  less  than  any 
assigned  quantity  however  small. 

It  therefore  follows  that  ^a  x  ^6  and  "l/b  x  ^a,  which 
are  both  always  intermediate  to  oop  and  yq,  must  be  equal. 

Thus  the  Commutative  Law  holds  for  Surds,  and  the 
other  laws  can  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner. 

164.  We  already  know  that  there  are  ttvo  square 
roots,  and  th/ree  cube  roots  of  every  quantity ;  and  we  may 
remark  that  there  are  always  n  nth  roots.    Thus  there  is 
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an  important  difference  between  powers  and  roots;  for 
there  is  only  one  nth  power,  but  there  is  more  than  one 
nth  root. 

165.  We  have  proved  in  Art.  160  that  the  mth  power 
of  a  product  is  the  product  of  the  mth  powers  of  its  factors; 
and,  since  surds  obey  the  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra,  the 
proposition  holds  good  when  all  or  any  of  the  factors  are 
irrational.     Hence 

(Va  X  V6...)*  =  (V<  X  WW  ...=«&...- 

Also  (^/a6...)*  =  a6. . . ,  by  definition. 

Hence  V«  x  ^b, . .  must  be  equal  to  one  of  the  square 
roots  of  a&... . 

We  can  write  this 


meaning  thereby  that  the  continued  product  of  either  of 
the  square  roots  of  a,  either  of  the  square  roots  of  b,  &c,  is 
equal  to  one  or  other  of  the  square  roots  of  a6  ... 

Similarly  we  have,  with  a  corresponding  limitation, 

l^a        "/a- 

;/a^6...  =  ;ya6...,  and    "Tft'^VJ- 

Also  !^[cr  =  'X/a"*",  for  their  npt\i  powers  are  both  equal 
toaT 

Again,  since  the  wth  power  of  a  monomial  expression  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  index  of  each  of  its  factors  by 
«,  it  follows  conversely  that  an  nth  root  of  a  monomial 
expression  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  index  of  each  of  its 
factors  by  w,  provided  the  division  can  be  performed. 

Thus  one  value  of  v^a*  is  a*,  one  value  of  l/a^b*c^  is 
a*6^c,  and  one  value  of  Ha"^  b^  0**^  is  a*  b^  c\ 
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Fractional  and  Negative  Indices. 

166.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  an  index  was 
always  a  positive  integer ;  and  this  is  necessarily  the  case 
so  long  as  we  retain  the  definition  of  Art.  9  ;  for,  with  that 

definition,  such  expressions  as  a'  and  oT^  have  no  meaning 
whatever. 

We  might  extend  the  meaning  of  an  index  by  assign- 
ing meanings  to  a^  when  n  is  fractional  and  negative. 
It  is,  however,  essential  that  algebraical  symbols  should 
always  obey  the  same  laws  whatever  their  values  may  be; 
we  therefore  do  not  begin  by  assigning  any  meaning  to  a* 
when  n  is  not  a  positive  integer,  but  we  first  impose  the 
restriction  that  the  meaning  of  a*"  miist  in  all  cases  be  such 
that  the  fundamental  index  law,  namely 

shall  always  be  true;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  above 
restriction  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  define  the  meaning  of  a* 
in  all  cases,  so  that  there  is  no  further  freedom  of  choice. 

For  example,  to  find  the  meaning  of  a% 

Since  the  meaning  is  to  be  consistent  with  the  Index 
Law,  we  must  have 

a^  xa^  =  a^  ^=:a^  =  a. 

Thus  a'  must  be  such  that  its  square  is  a,  that  is  a' 
must  be  ^a. 

Again,  to  find  the  meaning  of  a"*. 

By  the  index  law 

_  a«     1 

a""*  X  a*  =  a  *'^'  =  a* :  therefore  a"*  =  -=  =  -  . 
'  a'     a 

Thus  a~*  must  be  -  . 
a 
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167.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  most  general 
cases. 

I.  To  find  the  meaning  of  a",  where  n  is  any  positive 
integer. 

By  the  index  law, 

111 
a^  xa*  xa*  X to  n  factors 

-+-+1+ to  n  terms  - 

1 
Hence  a*  must  be  such  that  its  nth  power  is  a,  that  is 

II.  To  find  the  meaning  of  a",  where  m  and  n  are  any 
positive  integers. 

By  the  index  law, 

a*xa*x to n factors  =  a**   *  =a*     =a  . 

Hence  a*  =  Ija!^. 
We  have  also 

«         «  X  r     X  ;+:;:+  —  tow  terms         - 

a^xa^x to  m  factors  =  a*  *  =«*•. 

m  1 

Hence  a"  =(»")"•. 

m 

Thus  we  may  consider  that  a*  is  an  wth  root  of  the 
mth  power  of  a,  or  that  it  is  the  mth  power  of  an  nth  root 
of  a ;  which  we  express  by 

m 

With  the  above  meaning  of  a"  it  follows   from  Art 

m  mp 

165  that  oT  =  ar\ 
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Note.  It  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  strictly 
true  that  ^(a"*)  =  (<!/«)"*  except  with  a  limitation  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  Art.  165,  or  unless  by  the  nth  root  of 
a  quantity  is  meant  only  the  arithmetical  root.  For 
example,  ^^(a*)  has  two  values,  namely  ±a*,  whereas  (i/a)* 
has  only  the  value  +  a\ 


III.  To  find  the  meaning  of  a\ 
By  the  index  law 

a''xa'^  =  a'^  =  a'^;    .\  a*  =  a"'H-a"'=l. 

Thus  a^  =  1,  whatever  a  may  be. 

IV.  To  find  the  meaning  of  a""*,  where  m  has  any 
positive  value. 

By  the  index  law, 

a"*"  X  a"  =  a^^  =  a** ;  and  a^  =  1,  by  IIL 

Hence  a~^  =  -=, ,  and  a*^  =    -  . 
a  a 


168.  We  have  in  the  preceding  Article  found  that  in 
order  that  the  fundamental  index  law,  a""  xa''=  a"**,  may 
always  be  obeyed,  a*"  must  have  a  definite  meaning  when 
n  has  any  given  positive  or  negative  value.  We  have  now 
to  shew  that,  luith  the  meanings  thus  obtained, 

a"*  X  a**  =  a''**",  (a"*)^  =  a"",   and  (akT  =  a*6*, 

are  true  for  ail  values  of  m  and  n.  When  these  have  been 
proved,  the  final  result  of  Art.  160  is  easily  seen  to  be  true 
in  all  cases. 
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I.    To  prove  that  oT  x  a**  =  a*"^,  for  all  values  of  m 
andriw 

We  already  know  that  this  is  true  when  m  and  n  are 
positive  integers.     Let  m  and  n  be  any  positive  fractions - 

and  -  respectively.     Then 


o"  X  a"  =  o'  X  o'=  H/aF  x  ^a'. 

by  definition 

=^X/a'"xy^=^<f^ 

[Art.  165] 

by  definition 

^+-            -4- 

Thus  the  proposition  is  true  for  all  positive  values  of 
m  and  n.  To  shew  that  it  is  true  also  for  negative  values, 
it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  prove  that 

a^  xar^=^ a"**"*,  and  a*  x  a""  =  a"*"" 

where  m  and  n  are  positive. 

Now  oT^  X  a"*  =  --  X  —  =  -=-h.  =  a"^*. 

And,  if  m  —  n  be  positive, 

a*""*  X  a"  =  a"*,  and   cT  xa*  xaJ^  =  c* ; 
therefore  a"'~"  =  a"*  x  a"~. 

Hence,  if  m  -  n  be  negative,  -=;s  x  r;*  =  z^  , 

Cv  (Jb  Q/ 

that  is,  a"*  X  a"*  =  a'^"". 

Hence  oTx  a''  =  a"^,  for  aM  values  of  m  and  ?t. 

Cor.  Since  a"*"*  xa!'  =  a'^  for  all  values  of  m  and  n, 
it  follows  that  a*  -r-  a*  =  a*""". 


1 
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II.     To  prove  that  (a*')"  =  a"**,  for  all  values  of  m  and  w. 

First,  let  n  be  a  positive  integer,  m  having  any  value 
whatever. 

Then  (0*)*  =  a"*  x  a"*  x  a"*  x to  n  factors, 

r=s  ^»+«»+«»+ to  n  terms  ][)y  J^ 


Next,  let  n  be  a  positive  fraction  ^ ,  where  p  and  g'  are 
positive  integers. 

Then   (a"')-  =  (a~)«=y{(aT},  =  V(a"^),  since  ;>  is  an 
integer, 

mp 

Finally,  let  n  be  negative,  and  equal  to  —p. 
Then  (aT  =  (0"^  =  74xi  =  -i  =  a'^  =  a~". 
Hence  for  all  values  of  m  and  w  we  have 

III.     To  prove  that  (oft)"  =  a"6^  for  all  values  of  it 

We  have  proved  in  Art.  160  that  (oft)"  =  a^ft",  where 
n  is  a  positive  integer. 

And,  whatever  m  may  be,  provided  that  ^  is  a  positive 
integer,  we  have 

(a'^by  =  a"*6"'  X  a"*6*"  x  ...  to  j  factors 

— .  Q^m+m-h^,.  to  q  terms  ^  J^m+m+  .„  to  q  terms 

|Sfl 

Let  n  be   a  positive  fraction  -,  where  p  and  g  are     ig 
positive  integers.     Then 


k 
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(abY={aby=^%f(aby=y((fV),    since    p    is    a    positive 

integer. 

Also  (a*6*)*  =  a**^"',  since  g^  is  a  positive  integer. 
Hence  a"6*  =  4/(0^6^)  =  (a6)*. 

Thus  (aby  =  a*6*,  for  all  positive  values  of  n. 
Finally,  if  n  be  negative,  and  equal  to  —  iw,  we  have 

(aby  =  (oft)--  =  .-^  =  -i  =  a*"^-"'  =  aV. 

Ex.  (i)     Simplify  a^xa''K 

Ex.  (ii).     Simplify    aH^  x  aH^. 

Ex.  (iii).    Simplify  (a-26*)"i 

(a-«6t)-t=a(-«)(-*)6*(-t)=«.6-«=^' 

Ex.  (iv).     Simplify     J{a  -  *6«c  "  ^)-i-  v^(a*6<c-i). 

169.  Rationalising  Factors.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
spired to  find  an  expression  which  when  multiplied  by 
I  given  irrational  expression  will  give  a  rational  product. 
The  following  are  examples  of  rationalizing  factors. 

Since  (a+ J&)(a-^/&)=a>-&,  it  followa  that  a:hjb  is  made 
rationid  by  multiplying  by  a^Jb. 

80  also  a^b  ^c^/dia  made  rational  by  multiplying  by  a  ^6  7  Cijd. 

Again  from  the  known  identity 

26»c»+ 2c»o« + 2a«6»  -  a*  -  6*  -  c* 

=  (a+6+c)(-a+6  +  c)(a-6  +  c)(a  +  6-c), 

8.  A.  14 
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it  follows  that  the  rationalizing  factor  of 
^/p+^/q+^/riB{'-Jp+Jq■\^Jr){^p-^q■¥^r)^y/p+^q^Jr). 

The  rationalizing  factor  of  ijp-^ijq  +  »jr  may  also  be  found  as 
follows, 

{s/p  +  s/q+'Jr)Up+Jq-s/r)=p+q'-r  +  2jpq, 
and 

(p  +  g-r+2^)(p+g-r-2>/^)=(p  +  g-r)»-4|>g. 

Thus  the  required  rationalizing  factor  is 

UP+*Jq-s/r){p  +  q-r'-2^), 
which  is  the  same  as  before. 
Again,  from  the  identity 

(a+6)(a2-a5+6«)=a»+J*, 
the  rationalizing  factor  of  a+ &s^  is  seen  to  be  a'  -  ab^ + bK 

170.    To  find  the  rationalizing  factor  of  way  binomioL 

P  r 

Let  the  expression  to  be  rationalized  be  cw?'±  hy\ 

-  - 

Put  X=  ax^,  and  F=  hy\  and  let  n  be  the  L.CJ1  of 

q  and  8, 

Then   it   is   easily   seen   that  JST**   and    F"  are  both 
rational. 

Hence,  from  the  identities 

and    (X-  F)(Z"-^  +  Z"-^F+ +  F"-^)  =  Z"-  F', 

the  rationalizing  factors  of  Z  +  F  and  X—Y  are  seen  to 
be  respectively 

^n-i  _  x--^Y+ +  (-  1)"-*F""\ 

and  Z"-^  +  Z«--'F+ +  r'-\ 
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Ex.    To  find  a  factor  which  will  rationalize 

Hew  X=:x^,  Y=ay^,  «=6. 

The  £Mtor  required  is  therefore 

EXAMPLES  XVIL 
L    Simplify    a*6*  x  a"*6-*. 
2.    Simplify    a*  X  a~*  X  (a*)"*  X  — -j 


3.     Simplify    (a*-V)*  x  (a»6V";*. 

b+e     1  «+a   J_  a+6     1_ 

1     Simplify     (a;c-«)a-ft  x  (««-«')*  -«  x  {a^^y-a  . 

5.  Multiply     a5'  +  a;*y*  +  y'  by  ar-y^, 

6.  Multiply    «» +  1  +  »-•  by  jb"  -  1  +  aj"'. 

7.  Multiply 

ajl  +  y^  +  »^ -y^  2;^ -«^ic^-a;^y^    by   as^  +  y^  +  a*. 

8.  Divide    a5*-2  +  a;"*   by  x^-x'^. 

9.  Divide     a^-o;   by  a^-xi. 

10.  Divide     x^  -  xy^  +  xy  -  y^  by  as'-y* 

11.  Shew  that 

«*  -  4iB*  +  2aj*  +  4aj  -  4aj*  +  a:*  =  (a*  -  2**  +  a;*)*. 

12.  Multiply     4a:^-5a:-4-7aj"*  +  6a;-*   by   3aj-4  +  2aj-» 
and  divide  the  product  by  3»-  10  +  10»~*  -  4aj  *. 

14—2 
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13. 

Divide 

x-x-'-2{xi-x-i)  +  2(xi-x-i)  by  xi-x-K 

14. 

„.      ...         ax~'+a~^x+2 
Simplify       ^     ,       -4  i     ,  • 
a'x  »  +  a  'x'-l 

15. 

Divide    4.1^   by  ^^4- 

16. 

Shew  that 

X  X^  1  1  4      o 

aj*-l      053+1      rc^-1      oj^+l 

17.  Shew  that 

{2x  +  y-')  (2y  +  x'')  =  (2aj4yi  +  x'^y'^f. 

18.  Shew  that 

a'  +  b'-a-'-b-'     («-0(6--5-')  ^ 
a»6»-a-6-«      "*"      ab-^a"b" 

19.  Shew  that,  if 

a5*  +  y*  +  «*=0,    then    (oj  +  y  +  »)"  =  27a5y». 

20.  Find    factors    which    will    rationalize    the  following 
expressions : 

(i)     ai  +  6*,  (ii)      a^x^  +  y^, 

(iii)     a  +  &jr  +  «c%         and  (iv)     ar  +  y^  +  A 

U.     Shew  that,  if 

and  ac^  y,  «  are  all  unequal,  then 

{l-x'){l-y')(l-^)  =  {l-xyz)\ 
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Surds.    Imaginary  and  Complex  Quantities. 

171.  Definitions,  A  surd  is  a  root  of  aD  arithmetical 
number  which  can  only  be  found  approximately. 

An  algebraical  expression  such  as  tja  is  also  often 
called  a  surd,  although  a  may  have  such  a  value  that  sla 
is  not  in  reality  a  surd. 

Surds  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  (yrder  when  the  same 
root  is  required  to  be  taken.  Thus  V2  and  V6  are  called 
surds  of  the  second  order,  or  quadratic  surds ;  also  ^4  is  a 
surd  of  the  third  order,  or  a  cvMc  surd ;  and  ;j/a  is  a  surd 
of  the  nth  order. 

Two  surds  are  said  to  be  similar  when  they  can  be 
reduced  so  as  to  have  the  same  irrational  factors.  Thus 
a/8  and  VI^  ^^  similar  surds,  for  they  are  equivalent  to 
2»J2  and  3V2  respectively. 

The  rules  for  operations  with  surds  follow  at  once  from 
the  principles  established  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Note.  It  should  be  remarked  that  when  a  root  symbol 
is  placed  before  an  arithmetical  number  it  denotes  only 
the  arithmetical  root,  but  when  the  root  symbol  is  placed 
before  an  algebraical  expression  it  denotes  one  of  the  roots. 
Thus  V^  h^  two  values  but  aJ2  is  only  supposed  to  denote 
the  arithmetical  root,  unless  it  is  written  ±  V^. 
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17:2.  Any  rational  quantity  can  be  written  in  the  form 
of  a  surd.     For  example, 

and  a  =  ^a*=V^a'  =  >;/a*. 

Also,  since         V«  x  V^  =  V^^  [Art.  165], 
we  have         2V2  =  V^  x  V2  -^  V(4  x  2)  =  V8, 

5j/3  =  ^5'  X  4/3  =  ^(5'  X  3)  =  ^375, 
and         aC^=:  ifoT  x;^aA  =  Z/ia*"  xab)  =  -^^^'1 

Conversely,  we  have  V18  =  V(9  x  2)  =  V9  x  V2  =  3^2, 
and 

^135  -f  ^40  =  ^(3''  X  5)  +  ^{'2^'  x  5)  =  3^5  +  2^5  =  5^5. 

173.  Any  two  surds  can  be  reduced  to  surds  of  the 
same  order.  For  if  the  surds  be  ^a  and  ^6,  we  have 
^a  =  "^a"*,  and  ^b  =  ":y6"  [Art.  165]. 

Ex.    Which  is  the  greater,  4^14  or  4^6? 

The  surds  must  be  reduced  to  equivalent  surds  of  the  same  order. 
Now  4^14  =  4^142=4^196,  and  4^6=4^63=4^216.  Hence,  as  4^216  is 
greater  than  ,^196,  4^6  must  be  greater  than  ^14. 

Thus  we  can  determine  which  is  the  greater  of  two  surds  without 
finding  either  of  them. 

174.  The  product  of  two  surds  of  the  same  order  can 
be  written  down  at  once,  for  we  have  ya  x  jy6  =  J^ab. 
Hence,  in  order  to  find  the  product  of  any  number  of 
surds,  the  surds  are  first  reduced  to  surds  of  the  same 
order :  their  product  is  then  given  by  the  formula 

;ya  X  yfc  X  v^c...=  J^ahc... 

Ex.  1.    Multiply  V5  by  4^2. 

n/5  X  4/2=4/53  X  4^22=4^(58  X  23)  =  4^500. 
Ex.  2.    Multiply  3^6  by  2^2. 

3V5x24^2  =  3x2xV5x4/2=r6x^o»x4/2«=64/500. 
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Ex.  3.    Multiply  ^2  by  ^^2. 

V2  X  ^=^»  X  ^2«=^2»72« =4^32. 
Or  thus:  ^/2x ^2=2*  x  2^=2* +*=2*=^2*. 

Ex.  4.    Multiply  V2+n/3  by  »jS+^5. 

(s/3+^2)(V3+^/5)=V3xn/3+V2  X  V3  +  V3  X  V6+n/2  X  5 

=3+s/6  +  ^/16+s/10. 
Ex.  6.    Divide  4/4  by  ^8. 

175.  The  determination  of  the  approximate  value  of 
an  expression  containing  surds  is  an  arithmetical  rather 
than  an  algebraical  problem ;  but  an  expression  containing 
surds  must  always  be  reduced  to  the  form  most  suitable 
for  arithmetical  calculation.  For  this  reason  when  surds 
occur  in  the  denominators  of  fractions,  the  denominators 
must  be  rationalized.     [See  Art.  169.] 

The  foUowing  examples  wiU  illustrate  the  process: 

^/5~^6x^6~6'^^- 

3      _       3(V5  +  1)       _3 
^5-l-(^/5-l)(V6  +  l)""4^^^"^'^- 

^  ^  ,  =  |(n/3-1)(V5-1). 


l  +  >/3  +  V5  +  J16""(l+V3)(l  +  ^/5)     8^ 

176.  The  product  and  the  quotient  of  two  similar 
quadratic  surds  are  both  rational. 

This  is  obvious ;  for  any  two  similar  quadratic  surds 
can  be  reduced  to  the  forms  aV6  and  c^b. 

Conversely,  if  the  product  of  the  quadratic  surds  \/a 
and  n/b  is  rational  and  equal  to  x,  we  have  x='s/ax\/b; 
therefore  xt^b  =  ^Ja  x  ^b  x  \/b  =  by/ a,  which  shews  that  the 
surds  are  similar.  So  also,  ii  tja-i-ijb  is  rational,  the  surds 
must  be  similar. 
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177.  The  following  theorem  is  important. 
Theorem.     If  a^-tjh^^x  +  tjy,  where  a  and  a  are 

rational,  and  »Jb  and  »Jy  are  irrational;  tiien  will  a -a, 
and  b  =  y. 

For  we  have  a  —  a?  +  Vi!>  =  »Jy. 

Square  both  ades ;  then,  after  transformation,  we  have 

2  (a  —  a?)  V&  =  y  —  6  —  («  —  ^)*« 
Hence,  unless  ike  coefficient  of  \lh  is  zero,  we  must  have 
an  irrational  quantity  equal  to  a  rational  one,  which  is 
impossible. 

The  coefficient  of  »Jb  in  the  last  equation  must  there- 
fore be  zero,  so  that  a  =  w.    And  when  a  =  a?,  the  given 
relation  shews  that  »Jb  =  Vy,  and  therefore  b  =  y. 
As  a  particular  case  of  the  above, 

'^a^b  +  »Jc,  unless  6  =  0  and  a==c. 
Hence  >Ja  +  sjc  can  only  be  rational  when  it  is  zero. 

Ex.  1.    Shew  that  sJa+^b+Jc^rOt  onless  the  sards  are  aU  similar. 
For  we  should  have  ,Ja +ijb=-^c;  and  therefore  a+b  +  2jay/b^e. 
Hence  ^Jajb  is  rational,  which  shews  [Art.  176],  that  Ja  and  ^5  are 
similar  surds. 

178.  The  expressions  a  +  ^s/b  and  a  —  ^/b  are  said  to  be 
conjugate  quadratic  surd  expressions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  sum  and  the  product  of  two  conju- 
gate quadratic  surd  expressions  are  both  rational. 

Conversely,  if  the  sum  and  the  product  of  the  expres- 
sions a  +  V^  ^^d  c  +  's/d  are  both  rational,  then  a  =  c  and 
ijb  +  ijd^  0,  so  that  the  two  expressions  are  conjugate. 

For  a  +  c  +  V^  +  V^  can  only  be  rational  when  »Jb  +  ^|i 
is  zero.     [Art.  177.] 

And,  when  Ajd^^  —  ijb,  the  product  (a  +  V^)(c4-V^ 
=  ac  +  (c  —  a)  Vft  —  b,  which  cannot  be  rational  unless  c  =  (fc 

179.  In  the  expression 

oof"  +  bx^'^  +  ca?""*  + +  k 

where  a,  6,  c, k  are  all  rational,  let  a+  V/8  be  substi- 
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tuted  for  x;  and  let  P  be  the  sum  of  all  the  rational  terms 
in  the  result  and  Q  V/3  the  sum  of  all  the  irrational  terms. 
Then  the  given  expression  becomes  P  +  Q  »J/3. 

Since  P  and  Q  are  rational,  they  contain  only  squares 
and  higher  even  powers  of  »//3,  and  hence  P  and  Q  wUl  not 
be  changed  by  changing  the  sign  of  Vi8.  Therefore  when 
0- V^  is  substituted  for  w  in  the  given  expression  the 

result  will  be  P-QV/8. 

If  now  the  given  expression  vanish  when  a  +  V/8  is 
substituted  for  x,  we  have 

P  +  QVi8  =  0. 

Hence,  as  P  and  Q  are  rational  and  n//3  is  irrational, 
we  must  have   both  P=0   and   Q  =  0;    and   therefore 

Therefore  if  the  given  expression  vanish  when  a  +  t^fi 
is  substituted  for  x  it  will  also  vanish  when  a  —  V^  is  sub- 
stituted for  w. 

Hence  [Art.  88],  if  a?  —  a  —  Vi8  be  a  factor  of  the  given 
expression,  a;  —  a  +  Vi8  will  also  be  a  factor. 

Thus,  if  a  rational  and  integral  expression  he  divisible 
by  either  of  two  conjugate  quadratic  surd  expressions  it 
vnU  also  be  divisible  by  the  other. 

180.  The  square  root  of  a  binomial  expression 
which  is  the  sum  of  a  rational  quantity  and  a  quadratic 
surd  can  sometimes  be  found  in  a  simple  form.  The  pro- 
cess is  as  follows. 

To  find  V(»  +  ^b),  where  V^  is  a  surd. 

Let  V(a+V6)  =  V«?  +  \/>* 

Square  both  sides ;  then 

a  +  V6  =  ^  +  y  +  2>/a?y. 

Now,  since  *^b  is  a  surd,  we  can  [Art.  177]  equate  the 
rational  and  irrational  terms  on  the  diiferent  sides  of  the 
last  equation;  hence  a?  +  y  ==  a,  and  4^X1/  =  b. 
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Hence  w  and  y  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a;"  —  Gw?  +  7  =  0, 
and  these  roots  are 

i  {a  + V(a'-6)}  and  i  {a-  ^/(a'-h)]. 

It  is  clear  that,  unless  V(^*  ~~  ^)  ^^  rationali  the  right 
side  of  the  last  equation  is  less  suitable  for  calculation  than 
the  left.  Thus  the  above  process  fails  entirely  unless 
a*  —  6  is  a  square  number;  and  as  this  condition  will  not 
often  be  satisfied,  the  process  has  not  much  practical 
utility. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  if  x  and  y  are  really 
rational,  they  can  generally  be  written  down  by  inspection. 

Ex.1.    Find  V(6  + 2^6). 

Let  V(6  +  2^6) = ,Jx+»Jy.    Then,  by  squaring,  we  have  6  +  2^5 

=x+y  +  2  Jxy-     Hence,  equating  the  rational  and  irrational  parts, 
x+ 1^  =  6  and  xy  =  5.    Whence  obviously  x=^l  and  y  =  6.     Thus 

V(6  +  2v'5)  =  l+^/6. 

Ex.2.    Find  ^(28 -6^12). 

Let  ^(28-5  ^12) =^x-  Jy.  Then,  as  before,  4xy = 26  x  12,  or 
xy  =  76  and  as  +  y = 28 ;  whence  a; = 25  and  y = 3.  Thus  ^^(28  -  5  ^^12) 
s  6  -  ,^3.  [If  we  had  taken  a; = 3  and  y = 26  we  should  have  had  the 
negative  root,  namely  ^3  -  6.] 

Ex.3.    Find  ^(18  + 12^3). 

In  this  case  J{o?  -  h)  is  irrational  and  therefore  the  required  root 
cannot  be  expressed  in  the  form  ^x  +Jy  where  x  and  y  are  rational. 
The  root  can  however  be  expressed  in  the  form  ^/x+^y;  for 
Va8  +  12V3)=VW3(12  +  6^/3)}=4/3xV(12  +  6^/3)=4^3x(3+V3) 
=4/243  +  4^27. 

Ex.4.    Find  ^/(10  + 2^6 +  2^10 +  2^15). 

Assume  ^(10  +  2^6  +  2^10  +  2^15) =,Jx+Jy-\-Jz\  then  10 + 2^6 
+  2^10  +  2^15=a;  +  y  +  2!  +  2«ya;y  +  2iya;«  +  2^yz.  We  have  now  to 
find,  if  possible f  rational  values  of  x,  y,  z  such  that  xy=%,  xz=slO^ 
yz  ss  15  and  a; + y + ;!; = 10.  The  first  three  equations  are  satisfied  by 
the  values  a; =2,  y=3,  2=5,  and  these  values  satisfy  a;+y+2sl0. 
Hence  V(10  +  2J6  +  2^/10  +  2V15)=^/2  +  V3+^/5. 
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Ex.  5.    Prove  11b».i,ili/(a+^b)=x+^y;  then  will  t/{a-,Jb)=x-^y, 
We  have  o+^d=(ie+^y)»=a:»+aty+^/y(8«*+y). 
Hence,  equating  the  lational  and  irrational  parts,  we  have 
o=s»+8«y,  and  ^h=^y(Za?+y). 

Hence        a-^h=x*  +  ^-^y{3xt+y); 

.:  if(a-^b)=x-^y. 


EXAMPLES  XVIII. 
Simplify  the  following : 

„      (7- 2^5)  (5 +^7)  (31 +  13^5) 
"■      (6-2^7)(3  +  V5)(ll  +  4V7)  • 

1  1 

^/2  +  ^/3  +  V6•  ®-     JS  +  J5-J2' 

9  ^ 


10. 


1 


^/6  +  V21-^10-^35• 


1  1 

^^'     ^2-i  "^4/2  +  1  •  "^^ 


4 

4^9- 

ri^ 

5 

y9+i- 

^2  + 

1 

;/6  +  V18' 
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15.  ^(101-28  713).              16.    V(28-6>/13). 

17.  V{ll+2(1  +  ^6)(1  +  V7)}. 

18.  ^{6-4^3+^(16-8^3)}. 

19.  t/(97.56^3).  20.     ^^^^.^^ 

21  J^^J^^ 

^'-  ^2  +  ^(7-2^10)- 


22. 


n/3-h^/2 V3-^2 

^/2  +  ,/(2  +  ^3)      V^-^/(2  +  V3) 


V(5-f2V6)-^(5-2^6) 
•     V(5  +  2V6)  +  V(5-2^6)- 

24.     ^{6  +  2^2  +  2^3  +  2^6}. 
26.     V{11  +  6  s/2  +  4  V3  +  2  V6}. 

26.  V{17  +  4V2-4V3-4V6-4V5-2V10  4-2V30}. 

27.  Shew  that 

1  1  2 


V(12  -  V140)     ^(8  -  V60)     V(10  +x/84) 
28.     Shew  that 

1  4  4 


=  0. 


>/(l  1  -  2  V30)     ^(7  -  2  VIO)     N^(8  +  4  V3) 


=0. 


Imaginary  and  Complex  Quantities. 

181.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  order  that  the 
formula  obtained  in  Art.  81  for  the  factors  of  a  quadratic 
expression  may  be  applicable  to  all  cases,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  expressions   of  the   form  J —  a,  where   a  is 
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positive,  and  to  assume  that  such  expressions  obey  all  the 
fundamental  laiws  of  algebra. 

Since  all  squares,  whether  of  positive  or  of  negative 
quantities,  are  positive,  it  follows  that  ^/— a  cannot 
represent  any  positive  or  negative  quantity;  it  is  on  this 
account  called  an  imaginary  quantity.  Also  expressions 
of  the  form  a  +  bj—l  where  a  and  b  are  real,  are  called 
complex  quantities, 

182.  The  question  now  arises  whether  the  meanings 
of  the  symbols  of  algebra  can  be  so  extended  as  to  include 
these  imaginary  quantities.  It  is  clear  that  nothing  would 
be  gained,  and  that  very  much  would  be  lost,  by  extending 
the  meanings  of  the  symbols,  except  it  be  possible  to  do 
this  consistently  with  all  the  fundamental  laws  remaining 
true. 

Now  we  have  not  to  determine  all  the  possible  systems 
of  meanings  which  might  be  assigned  to  algebraical 
symbols,  both  to  the  symbols  which  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  symbols  of  quantity  and  to  the  symbols  of 
operation,  subject  only  to  the  restriction  that  the  funda- 
mental laws  should  be  satisfied  in  appearance  whatever  the 
symbols  may  mean:  our  problem  is  the  much  simpler  and 
more  definite  one  of  finding  a  meaning  for  the  imaginary 
expression  >/— a  which  is  consistent  with  the  truth  of  all 
the  fundamental  laws. 

183.  We  already  know  that  —  1  is  an  operation  which 
performed  upon  any  quantity  changes  it  into  a  magnitude 
of  a  diametrically  opposite  kind.  And,  ifjwe  suppose  that 
>A-1  obeys  the  law  expressed  by  1  x  J-  1  x  J^=  —  1, 
it  follows  that  J—l  must  be  an  operation  which  when 
repeated  is  equivalent  to  a  reversal. 

Now  any  species  of  magnitude  whatever  can  be  re- 
presented by  lengths  set  off  along  a  straight  line;  and, 
when  a  magnitude  is  so  represented,  we  may  consider  the 
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operation  ^/-^  to  be  a  revolution  through  a  right  angle, 
for  a  repetition  of  the  process  will  turn  the  line  in  the 
same  direction  through  a  second  right  angle,  and  the  line 
will  then  be  directly  opposite  to  its  original  direction. 

Hence,  when  magnitudes  are  represented  by  lengths 
measured  along  a  straight  line,  we  see  that  ^/—  1,  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  operation,  has  a  perfectly  definite  meaning. 

The  symbol  >/—  1  is  generally  for  shortness  denoted  by 
i,  and  the  operation  denoted  by  t  is  considered  to  be  a 
revolution  through  a  right  angle  counter-clockwise,  — « 
denoting  revolution  through  a  nght  angle  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

184.  It  is  clear  that  to  take  a  units  of  length  and 
then  rotate  through  a  right  angle  counter-clockwise  gives 
the  same  result  as  to  rotate  the  unit  through  a  right  angle 
counter-clockwise  and  then  multiply  by  a.    Thus  at  =  ia. 

Again,  to  multiply  at  by  bi  is  to  do  to  ai  what  is  done 
to  the  unit  to  obtain  bi,  that  is  to  say  we  must  multiply 
by  b  and  then  rotate  through  a  right  angle;  we  thus 
obtain  ah  units  rotated  through  two  right  angles,  so  that 
af  X  W  =  —  oft  =  abii. 

From  the  above  we  see  that  the  sjnnbol  i  is  commuta- 
tive with  other  ^mbols  in  a  product. 

Since  (ai)  x  (ai)  =  aaii  =  a*  (—  1)  =  —  a*,  it  follows  that 
J'-a^^^ai;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  use  one 
imaginary  expression,  namely  J—  1. 

185.  With  the  above  definition  of  >/—  1  or  i,  namely 
that  it  represents  the  operation  of  turning  through  a  right 
angle  counter-clockwise,  magnitudes  being  represented  by 
lengths  measured  along  a  straight  line,  the  truth  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  algebra  for  imaginary  and  complex 
expressions  can  be  proved.  Some  simple  cases  have  been 
considered  in  the  previous  Article:  for  a  full  discussion 
see  De  Morgans  DoMe  Algebra)  see  also  Olifibrd's 
Gommon  Seme  of  the  Exact  Sciencea,  Chapter  iv.  §§  12 
and  13. 
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186.  If  a  +  bi^O,  where  a  and  b  are  real,  we  have 
a^  —  bi.  But  a  real  quantity  cannot  be  equal  to  an  im- 
aginary one^  unless  they  are  both  zero. 

Hence,  if  a +6*  =  0,  we  have  both  a==0  and  6  =  0. 

Note.  In  future,  when  an  expression  is  written  in 
the  form  a  +  bi,  it  will  always  be  understood  that  a  and  6 
are  both  real. 

187.  If  a  +  K  =  c  +  di,  we  have  a- c  +  (6-d)i  =  0; 
and  hence,  from  Art  186,  a  —  c  =  0  and  6  —  d  =  0. 

Thus,  l/iw  complex  expressions  cannot  be  equal  to  one 
another,  mdess  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  are  separately 
equal. 

188.  The  expressions  a  +  6t  and  a  —  bi  are  said  to  be 
conjugate  complex  expressions. 

The  sum  of  the  two  conjugate  complex  expressions 
a-vbi  and  a  — 6i  is  a  +  a  +  (6  — 6)i=2a;  also  their  pro- 
duct is  oa  +  obi  —  abi  —  6V  =  a*  +  6*. 

Hence  the  swm  and  the  product  of  two  conjugate  complex 
expressions  are  both  real. 

Conversely,  if  the  sum  and  the  product  of  two  complex 
expressions  are  both  real,  the  expressions  must  be  con- 
jugate. 

For  let  the  expressions  be  a?  +  bi  and  c  +  di.  The  sum 
is  a  +  W  +  c  +  di  =  a  +  c  +  (6  +  d)  i,  which  cannot  be  real 
unless  b  +  d  =  0.     Again, 

(a  +  M)  (c  +  d%)  =  ac+6ci+adi  +  6di"  =  a^'-bd-\-{bc-\'  ad)i, 

which  cannot  be  real  unless  6c  +  od  =  0.  Now,  if  6  +  d  =  0 
and  also  6c  -H  od  =  0,  we  have  6  (c  —  a)  =  0  ;  whence 
o  =  c  or  5  =  0.  If  6  =s  0,  d  is  also  zero,  and  both  expres- 
sions are  real ;  and,  if  6  =(=  0,  we  have  a  =  Cy  which  with 
6  =  —  d,  shews  that  the  expressions  are  conjugate. 

189.  Definitioii.  The  positive  value  of  the  square 
root  of   a* +  6'  is  called  the  modulus  of  the  complex 
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quantity  a  +  W,  and  is  written  mod(a  +  W).  Thus 
mod  (a-f. K)  «  +  Jc^-^. 

It  is  clear  that  two  conjugate  complex  expressions  have 
the  same  modulus ;  also,  since  (a  +  W)  (a  —  6t)  =  a'  +  6* 
[Art.  188],  the  modulus  of  either  of  two  conjugate  complex 
expressions  is  equal  to  the  positive  square  root  of  their 
product. 

Since  a  and  b  are  both  real,  a'  +  6*  will  be  zero  if,  and 
cannot  be  zero  unless,  a  and  b  are  both  zero.  Thus  the 
modulus  of  a  complex  expression  vanishes  if  the  expression 
vanishes,  and  conversely  the  expression  will  vanish  if  the 
modulus  vanishes.  

If  in  mod  (a  +  6i)  ==  -+-  Va'  +  b*  we  put  6  =  0,  we  have 
mod  a  =  +  s/c?,  so  that  the  modulus  of  a  real  quantity  is 
its  absolute  value. 

190.  The  product  of  a  +  6i  and  c  -f  di  is 
(ic-{-bci  +  adi  +  bd'^  =  ac  —  bd  +  (bc-^ad)  %. 

Hence  the  modulus  of  the  product  of  a  +  bi  and 
0  +  di  is 

ij[{ac  -  6d)'  +  (be  +  ad)'}  =  V{(a'  +  6')  (c'  +  cP)} 

Thus  the  modulus  of  the  product  of  two  complex 
expressions  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  moduli 

The  proposition  can  easily  be  extended  to  the  case  of 
the  product  of  more  than  two  complex  expressions ;  and, 
since  the  modulus  of  a  real  quantity  is  its  absolute  value, 
we  have  the  following 

Theorem.  The  modulus  of  the  product  of  any  nwnJber 
of  quarvtities  whether  real  or  complex,  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  their  moduli. 

191.  Since  the  modulus  of  the  product  of  two  com- 
plex expressions  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  moduli,  it 
follows  conversely  that  the  modulus  of  the  quotient  of  two 
expressions  is  the  quotient  of  their  moduli  This  may 
also  be  proved  directly  as  follows  : 
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_ac  +  bd  +  (be  —  ad)  { 
~  7+d'  • 

Hence        ^^  \^_±^\  ^  ^M±W±p:Z^m 

_  ^/{d'  +  b'\  _  mod  ja+bi) 
"V{c'  +  d1""mod(c  +  di)" 

192.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  that  the  product  of 
any  number  of  real  factors  may  vanish,  it  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  that  one  of  the  factors  should  be  zero,  and, 
by  means  of  the  theorem  of  Art.  190,  the  proposition  can 
be  proved  to  be  true  when  all  or  any  of  the  factors  are 
complex  quantities. 

For,  since  the  modulus  of  a  product  of  any  number  of 
factors  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  moduli,  and  since 
the  moduli  are  all  real,  it  follows  that  the  modulus  of 
a  product  cannot  vanish  unless  the  modulus  of  one  of  its 
factors  vanishes. 

Now  if  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors  vanishes 
its  modulus  must  vanish  [Art.  189] ;  therefore  the  modu- 
lus of  one  of  the  factors  must  vanish,  and  therefore  that 
factor  must  itself  vanish.  Conversely,  if  one  of  the 
factors  vanishes^  its  modulus  will  vanish;  and  therefore 
the  modulus  of  the  product  and  hence  the  product  itself 
must  vanish. 

193.  In  the  expression 

aoT  +  bar"'  +  ca?"""  +...+  fc, 

where  a,  6,  c, ...  i  are  all  real,  let  a  +  y3i  be  substituted  for  x, 
and  let  P  be  the  sum  of  all  real  terms  in  the  result,  and 
Qi  the  sum  of  all  the  imaginary  terms.  Then  the  given 
expression  becomes  P  +  Qi. 

Since  P  and  Q  are  both  real,  they  can  contain  only 

S.  A.  16 
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squares  and  higher  even  powers  of  i,  and  hence  P  and  Q 
will  not  be  changed  by  changing  the  sign  of  i  Therefore 
when  a  —  fti  is  substituted  K)r  x  in  the  given  expression 
the  result  will  be  P  —  Qi. 

If  now  the  given  expression  vanishes  when  a  +  pi  is 
substituted  for  x,  we  have  P  +  Qi  =  0. 

Hence,  as  P  and  Q  are  real,  we  must  have  both  P=0 
and  Q  =  0,  and  therefore  P  -  Qi  =  0. 

Hence  if  the  given  expression  vanishes  when  a  +  /8t 
is  substituted  for  x,  it  will  also  vanish  when  a  — i8t  is 
substituted  for  x. 

Therefore  [Art.  88]  if  a?  —  a  -  )8i  is  a  factor  of  the 
given  expression,  x-^a^  fii  will  also  be  a  factor. 

Thus,  if  any  expression  rational  and  integral  in  /», 
and  with  all  its  coefficients  real,  be  divisible  by  eiiiter  of 
two  conjugate  complex  expressions  it  will  also  be  divisible 
by  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Square  and  Cube  Roots. 

194.  We  have  already  shewn  how  to  find  the  square 
of  a  given  algebraical  expression ;  and  we  have  now  to 
shew  how  to  perform  the  inverse  operation,  namely  that 
of  finding  an  expression  whose  square  will  be  identically 
equal  to  a  given  algebraical  expression.  It  will  be  seen 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  squares 
will  enable  us  in  many  cases  to  write  down  by  inspection 
the  square  root  of  a  given  expression. 

195.  From  the  identity 

a»±2a6  +  6»  =  (a±6)', 

we  see  that  when  a  trinomial  expression  consists  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  any  two  quantities  plus  (or  minus) 
twice  their  product,  it  is  equal  to  the  square  of  their  sum 
(or  difference). 

Hence,  to  write  down  the  square  root  of  a  trinomial  ex- 
pression which  is  a  perfect  square,  arrange  the  expression 
according  to  descending  powers  of  some  letter ;  the  square 
root  of  the  whole  expression  will  then  be  found  by  taking 
the  square  roots  of  the  extreme  terms  with  the  same  or 
with  different  signs  according  as  the  sign  of  the  middle 
term  is  positive  or  negative. 

Thus,  to  find  the  square  root  of 

4a*-12a*6«  +  96«. 

15—2 
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The  square  roots  of  the  extreme  terms  are  ±  2a*  and 
+  36*.  Hence,  the  middle  term  being  negative,  the  re- 
qaired  square  root  is  ±  (2a*  —  36'). 

Note.  In  future  only  one  of  the  two  square  roots  of 
an  expression  will  be  given,  namely  that  one  for  which 
the  sign  of  the  first  term  is  positive :  to  find  the  other 
root  all  the  signs  must  be  changed. 

196.  When  an  expression  which  contains  only  two 
different  powers  of  a  particular  letter  is  arranged  accord- 
ing to  ascending  or  descending  powers  of  that  letter,  it  will 
only  consist  of  three  terms.  For  example,  the  expression 
a*  +  6*  +  c'  +  26c  +  2ca  +  2a6  when  arranged  according  to 
powers  of  a  is  the  trinomial 

a«  +  2a  (6  +  c)  +  (V  +  c'  +  26c). 

It  follows  therefore  from  the  preceding  article  that 
however  many  terms  there  may  be  in  an  expression  which 
is  a  perfect  square,  the  square  root  can  be  written  down 
by  inspection,  provided  that  the  expression  contains  only 
t2vo  different  powers  of  some  particular  letter, 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  sqnare  root  of 

Arranged  according  to  powers  of  a,  we  have 

««+2o(6  +  c)  +  (6  +  c)«,  thatis{a+(6  +  c)}'. 
Hence  the  required  square  root  is  a+h+e, 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  square  root  of 

4a:*+V+16«*+12a:ay*- 16«««*-  24y2«^ 
The  given  expression  is 

4»*+4a;»  (%»  -  4»«)  +  9^*  -  24y«;8>+  16z*, 
that  is,  (2a;»)«+2(2x»)(3y»-4j«;»)  +  (3y»-42«)*, 

wluoh  is  {2a?» + (V  -  ^^)Y' 

Hence  the  required  square  root  is  2x^+9y^^AzK 
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Ex.  3.    To  find  the  square  root  of 

a> + 2a!)a;  +  (b' + 2ac)  x' + 2&c4^  4- c'x\ 

Arrange  aooording  to  powers  of  a;  we  then  haye 

a» + 2a  (6a? + caj«)  +  6*x" + 25ca^ + €»«*, 

that  is,  a*+ 2a  {bx + ca^)  +  {bx + c«»)». 

Henoe  the  required  square  root  is  a+bx+ ea^, 

Ex.  4.    To  find  the  square  root  of 

a;«-2x«  +  3x*+2x»(y-l)+»2(l-2y)  +  ary+y«. 

The  expression  only  contains  y*  and  y ;  we  therefore  arrange  it 
according  to  powers  of  y,  and  have 

y« + 2y  (a;' -«»+«)+«•-  2x5 + 3x*  -  2x' + ««. 

Now,  if  the  expression  is  a  complete  square  at  all,  the  last  of  the 
three  terms  must  be  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient  of  y ;  and  it  is 
ea^  to  yenfy  that 

(«»-a»+ar)»=«»-2«5+3x*-2a^+«*. 
Hence  the  required  square  root  is  y+a^-a?+x. 

197.  To  find  the  square  root  of  any  algebraical  eco- 
presmn. 

Suppose  that  we  have  to  find  the  square  root  oi(A  +  jB)', 
where  A  stands  for  any  number  of  terms  of  the  root,  and  B 
for  the  rest;  the  terms  in  A  and  B  being  arranged  accord- 
ing to  descending  (or  ascending)  powers  of  some  letter,  so 
that  every  term  in  A  is  of  higher  (or  lower)  degree  in  that 
letter  than  any  term  of  B. 

Also  suppose  that  the  terms  in  ii  are  known,  and  that 
we  have  to  find  the  terms  in  B. 

Subtracting  A*  fix)m  (-4  +  jB)',  we  have  the  remainder 
(2il  +  jB)A 

Now  from  the  mode  of  arrangement  it  follows  that  the 
term  of  the  highest  (or  lowest)  degree  in  the  remainder  is 
twice  the  product  of  the^r^  term  in  A  and  the  first  term 
inf. 

Hence,  to  obtain  the  nesd  term  of  the  required  root,  that 
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is,  to  obtain  the  highest  (or  lowest)  term  of  J5,  we  subtract 
Jrom  the  whole  expression  the  square  of  that  part  of  the  root 
which  is  already  found,  and  divide  IJke  highest  (or  lowest) 
term  of  the  remainder  by  twice  the  first  term  of  die  root 

The  first  term  of  the  root  is  clearly  the  square  root  of 
the  first  term  of  the  given  expression;  and,  when  we  have 
found  the  first  term  of  the  root,  the  second  and  other  terms 
of  the  root  can  be  obtained  in  succession  by  the  above 
process. 

For  example,  to  find  the  square  root  of 

ae«-4x»+6aJ*-8a:8  +  9aj2-4a;+4. 

The  process  is  written  as  follows : 

(x»-2g«+g-2)»=a;«-4a:«^  +  4a;*-8aH'  +  9x«-4a?  +  4 

We  first  take  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  of  the  given 
expression,  which  must  be  arranged  according  to  ascending  or  de- 
scending powers  of  some  letter:  we  thus  obtain  o^,  the  first  term  of 
the  required  root. 

Now  subtract  the  square  of  2*  from  the  given  expression,  and 
divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder,  namely  -4afi,  by  2a:':  we 
thus  obtain  -  2x^,  the  second  term  of  the  root. 

Now  subtract  the  square  of  a^-2x^  from  the  given  expression, 
and  divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder,  namely  2gc^^  by  2a?:  we 
thus  obtain  x,  the  third  term  of  the  root. 

Now  subtract  the  square  o{sfi~2x^+x  from  the  given  expression, 
and  divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder,  namely  -4«',  l^  2x':  we 
thus  obtain  -  2,  the  fourth  term  of  the  root. 

Subtract  the  square  of  x?-2x?+x-2  from  the  given  expression 
and  there  is  no  remainder. 

Hence  x'  -  2a^ + j;  -  2  is  the  required  square  root. 

The  squares  of  a^,  a^-2x\  Ac.  are  placed  under  the  given 
expression,  like  terms  being  placed  in  the  same  column,  so  that  in 
eveiy  case  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  is  obvious. 

198.     The  square  root  of  an  algebraical  expression  may 
also  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  theorem  of  Art.  91. 

Take  for  example  the  case  just  considered. 
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The  required  root  will  be  aa?  +  hx^  +  ca?  -f  c?,  provided 
that  the  given  expression  is  equal  to  {aa?  +  ftjj*  +  ca?  +  d)*, 
that  is  equal  to 

aV+  iaha?  +  (2ac  +  6')  a;*  +  2  {ad  +  6c)  aj^ 

+  (2M  +  c*)  a;*  +  2cda?  +  cP. 

Hence,  equating  the  coeflScients  of  corresponding 
powers  of  x  in  the  last  expression  and  in  the  expression 
whose  root  is  required,  we  have 

a'=l;  2a6  =  -4;  2ac  +  6'  =  6;  2ad  +  26c  =  -8; 

26d+c*  =  9;  2cd  =  -4;  cP  =  4. 

The  first  four  of  these  equations  are  sufficient  to 
determine  the  values  of  a,  6,  c,  rf;  these  values  are  (taking 
only  the  positive  value  of  a),  a  =  1,  6  =  —  2,  c  =  1,  d  =  —  2. 

The  last  three  equations  will  be  satisfied  by  the  values 
of  a,  6,  c,  d  found  from  the  first  four,  provided  the  given 
expression  is  a  perfect  square,  which  is  really  the  case. 

Thus  the  required  square  root  is  a?"  —  2a;'  +  a;  -  2. 

199.    Extended  Definition  of  Square  Root.    The 

definition  of  the  Square  Root  of  an  algebraical  expression 
may  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  case  of  an  expression 
which  is  not  a  perfect  square.  For,  although  an  expres- 
sion may  not  be  a  perfect  square,  we  can  find,  by  the 
methods  of  Art.  197  or  Art.  198,  a  second  expression 
whose  square  is  equal  to  the  given  expression  so  far  as 
certain  terms  are  concerned. 

Thus  the  square  root  of  a?*  +  2a?  may  be  said  to  be 
a;+l,  (a;+l)*  being  equal  to  a;^  + 2a?  so  far  as  the  terms 
which  contain  x  are  concerned. 

Again,  the  square  root  of  1  +  a?  may  be  said  to  be 

l  +  rtOrl+5  —  — ,  the  square  of  the  former  differing  from 

a? 
1  +  a?  by  -Ty  and  the  square  of  the  latter  differing  by 
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—  -Ja;'  +  ^a?*.     Thus,  provided  x  is  small,    1  +  g  is  an 

approximation  to  the  square  root  of  1  +  a?,  and  1  +5  -g 

is  a  closer  approximation,  and  by  continuing  the  process 
we  can  approximate  as  closely  as  we  please  to  the  square 
root  of  1  +  a? ;  this  however  is  by  no  means  the  case  when 
X  is  not  a  small  quantity. 

200.  TTAew.  any  number  of  terms  of  a  square  root  have 
been  obtained  as  many  more  can  be  found  by  ordinary 
division. 

For  suppose  the  expression  whose  square  root  is  to  be 
found  is  the  square  of 

The  coefiScients  a^,a^f.,,a^  can  be  found  by  equating 
the  coeflBcients  of  the  first  2r  powers  of  x  in  the  square  of 
the  above  to  the  coefiScients  of  the  corresponding  powers 
of  X  in  the  giveu  expression. 

The  square  of  the  above  expression  is 

(a,«-  +  ajxT-'  + . . .  +  ay-^y  +  2  (a,a?"  + . . .  +  a^"'^') 

+  lK+1^""  +  •  •  •  +  ot„X'''"'')*  +  2i2  {a,ar  + . . .  +  aX""') 

+  2iJ  K,,^*^-^  + . . .  +  a^af'^^')  +  iP]. 

Now,  since  the  highest  power  of  a?  in  JB  is  a?"'*'^,  the 
highest  power  of  x  in  the  expression  within  square  brackets 
isic*"**'. 

Hence  the  expression  within  square  brackets  will  not 
aflFect  any  of  the  terms  from  which  a^,  a,,  ...a^  are  deter- 
mined, for  the  first  2r  terms  of  the  given  expression  ex- 
tend from  a?""  to  ic'»-'''*\ 

It  therefore  follows  that  if  the  square  of  the  sum  of 
the  first  r  terms  of  the  root  be  subtracted  from  the  given 
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expression,  and  the  remainder  be  divided  by  twice  the 
sum  of  the  first  r  terms,  the  quotient  will  give  the  next 
f  terms  of  the  root. 

201.  "When  n  figures  of  a  square  root  of  a  number 
have  been  found  by  the  ordinary  meihod,  n—l  more  figures 
(mi  be  found  by  division,  provided  thai  the  nrnnber  is  a 
ferfect  square  0/  2n  —  1  figures;  if  however  this  be  not  the 
case,  there  may  be  an  error  in  the  last  figure. 

Let  N  be  the  given  number,  which  is  the  perfect 
square  of  a  nunaber  containing  2n  —  1  figures,  and  let  p 
be  the  number  formed  by  the  first  n  figures  followed  by 
n-1  zeros,  and  let  q  be  the  number  formed  by  the 
remaining  n  —  1  figures. 

Then  >JN=^p-\-q\ 

.'.(N^py2p  =  q  +  ^/2p 

Now  2p  H:  2  .lO**""  and  g  >  10""'.  Hence  qy2p  must  be  a 
fraction ;  whence  it  follows  that  if  p*  be  subtracted  from 
N  and  the  remainder  be  divided  by  2p,  the  integral  part 
of  the  quotient  will  be  9. 

Next,  let  fs/N  contain  m  figures,  where  m  is  greater 
than  2n  —  1. 

Let  p  be  the  number  formed  by  the  first  n  figures  of 
the  root  followed  by  m  —  n  zeros,  let  q  be  the  number 
formed  by  the  next  n  —  1  figures  followed  by  m  —  2n  +  1 
zeros,  and  let  r  be  the  number  formed  by  the  m  —  2n  +  1 
remaining  figures.     Then 

.-.  {N-p')j2p  -  g  =  (g*  +  r'  +  2qr)l2p  -h  n 
Now  10'*>p<10"-S 

lO*"**  >  9  <  10"*""*, 
and  10"*-»^^*>r<10'"-'"', 
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whence   it  follows  that    (j*  +  r*  +  2gr)/2p    is    less^  than 

Hence  (g*  +  r*  +  2qr)/2p  +  r  is  less  than  2  x  lO*"****, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  less  than  10"*'**"*^\  Hence 
(JV— p*)/2p  may  diflFer  from  q  by  more  than  lO"*"***^;  it 
must  however  diflFer  by  less  than  2  x  10"*"**^^;  so  that  the 
n  — 1  first  figures  of  the  quotient  (iy—2)*)/2p  are  either 
the  n  —  1  figures  of  q  or  diflfer  only  in  the  last  figure, 
and  in  that  case  by  1  in  excess. 


Cube  Root. 

202.     From  the  identity 

(a  +  bf  =  a'  +  2a'b  +  Sab'  +  b\ 

we  see  that  the  cube  of  a  binomial  expression  has  four 
terms,  and  that  when  the  cube  is  arranged  according  to 
ascending  or  descending  powers  of  some  letter,  the  cube 
roots  of  its  extreme  terms  are  the  terms  of  the  original 
binomial. 

Hence  the  cube  root  of  any  perfect  cube  which  has 
only  four  terms  can  be  written  down  by  inspection,  for  we 
have  only  to  arrange  the  expression  according  to  powers 
of  some  letter  and  then  take  the  cube  roots  of  its  extreme 
terms. 

For  example,  if  27a«-64a«6+36a*62_8a358  ig  a  perfect  cube  its 
cube  root  must  be  Sa^-2ab;  and  by  forming  the  cube  of  3a'-2a6 
it  is  seen  that  the  given  expression  is  really  a  perfect  cube. 

When  an  expression  which  contains  only  three  diflTerent 
powers  of  a  particular  letter  is  arranged  according  to 
powers  of  that  letter,  there  will  be  only  ^ur  terms. 

It  therefore  follows  that  however  many  terms  there 
may  be  in  an  expression  which  is  a  perfect  cube,  the  cube 
root  can  be  written  down  by  wspsction,  provided  that  the 
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expression  contains  only  three  different  powers  of  some 
p^icular  letter. 

For  example,  to  find  the  onbe  root  of 
o» + 6» + c»  +  3a5»6  +  3a«c  +  3a6«  +  3ac«  +  6dbc  i-Sb^c  +  9bt\ 
Arranged  according  to  powers  of  a,  we  have 
a»+3a3(6  +  c)+3a(6*+c8+26c)+6»+c»  +  362c+36c», 
thatis,  a»+3a»(6+c)+3a(6  +  c)2+(6  +  c)». 

Hence  the  reqoired  root  is  a+h+c. 

203.     To  find  the  cube  root  of  any  algebraical  eocpresston. 

Suppose  we  have  to  find  the  cube  root  of  (-4  +  By, 
where  A  stands  for  any  number  of  terms  of  the  root,  and 
B  for  the  rest ;  the  terms  in  A  and  B  being  arranged 
according  to  descending  (or  ascending)  powers  of  some 
letter,  so  that  every  term  of  A  is  of  higher  (or  lower) 
degree  in  that  letter  than  any  term  of  B. 

Also  suppose  the  terms  in  A  are  known,  and  that  we 
have  to  find  the  terms  in  B. 

Subtracting  A^  from  (A  +  By,  we  have  the  remainder 
{U'  +  SAB  +  B')B, 

Now  from  the  mode  of  aiTangement  it  follows  that  the 
temi  of  the  highest  (or  lowest)  degree  in  the  remainder  is 
3  X  square  of  the  first  term  of  J.  x  first  term  of  B. 

Hence  to  obtain  the  next  term  of  the  required  root, 
that  is,  to  obtain  the  highest  (or  lowest)  term  of  B  we 
svbtract  from  the  whole  expression  the  cube  of  that  part 
of  the  root  which  is  already  found  and  divide  the  highest 
(or  lowest)  term  of  the  remainder  by  three  times  the  sqiiare 
of  ^  first  term  of  the  root 

This  gives  a  method  of  finding  the  successive  terms 
of  the  root  after  the  first ;  and  the  first  term  of  the  root 
is  clearly  the  cube  root  of  the  first  term  of  the  given 
expression. 
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For  example,  to  find  the  cube  root  of 

aJ»  -  6««y  +  21«*y*  -  44a:»y> + 63a:»y*  -  64ary3  +  27^*. 
The  process  is  written  as  follows : 

afi  -  Qsfyf  +  21x*y^  -  Ua^  +  63a; V  -  54xy«  +  27j/« 
(a;5)»=x« 
(a^-2a;y)«=J*-6a:«y4-12a:<y»-8gV 
(x«-2ay +  3y«)»=^- 6«»y +  21a*y«- 44a^8+63a:V- 54«y»+27y«. 

Haying  arranged  the  given  expression  according  to  descending 
powers  of  x,  we  take  the  cube  root  of  the  first  term:  we  thus  obtain 
a?',  the  ^r«t  term  of  the  required  root. 

We  then  subtract  the  cube  of  ^  from  the  given  expression,  and 
divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder,  namely  -^a^^  b7  3x(z^)': 
we  thus  obtain  -  2xy,  the  second  term  of  the  root. 

We  then  subtract  the  cnbe  of  a^  -  2xy  from  the  given  expression, 
and  divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  3  x  (x*)':  this  will  give 
the  third  term  of  the  root. 


Note.  The  above  rule  for  finding  the  cube  root  of  an 
algebraical  expression  is  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary. 

In  actual  practice  cube  roots  are  found  as  follows. 

Take  the  case  just  considered  ;  the  first  and  last  terms 
of  the  root  are  cf  and  3y',  the  cube  roots  of  the  first  and 
last  terms  of  the  given  expression ;  also  the  second  term 
of  the  root  will  be  found  by  dividing  the  second  term  of 
the  given  expression  by  3  x  (a?*)*,  so  that  the  second  term 
of  the  root  is  —  2xy. 

Hence,  if  ike  given  expression  is  reaUy  a  perfect  cubej 
it  must  be  {a?  —  2ajy.+  3y*)",  and  it  is  easy  to  verify  that 
(a?  —  2a?y  +  3yy  is  equal  to  the  given  expression. 

Again,  to  find  the  cube  root  of 
aJ^  -  Qx^y  +  16a?y  -  29a?y  +  5Wy*  -  60^y  +  G^c'y' 

-63^y  +  27a?y"-27y'. 

If  the  given  expression  is  really  a  perfect  cube  the 
first  and  last  terms  of  the  root  must  be  ^a?  and  v^—  27^ 
respectively,  that  is  a?  and  —  3y 
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The  second  term  of  the  root  must  be  —  6a?'y-r  3  (x^y 
=  -  2a^y ;     and    the    term   next    to    the    last   must  be 

Hence  the  given  expression,  if  a  cube  at  all, 
must  be  (aj*  —  2ofy  +  xi^  —  3^*)' ;  and  by  expanding 
{a?  -  2afy  +  xy*  —  2^y  it  will  be  found  that  the  given 
expression  is  really  a  perfect  cube. 

204.    From  the  identity  [see  Art.  253] 

(a  +  6)*  =  a*  +  na*"*6  +  terms  of  lower  degree  in  a, 

it  is  easy  to  shew,  as  in  Articles  197  and  203,  that  the 
tt***  root  of  any  algebraical  expression  can  be  found  by 
the  following 

Rule.  Arrange  the  expression  according  to  descending 
or  ascending  powers  of  some  letter,  and  take  the  n^  root  of 
the  first  term :  this  gives  the  first  term  of  the  root 

Also,  having  found  any  number  of  terms  of  the  root, 
subtract  from  the  given  expression  the  n^^  power  of  that 
part  of  the  root  which  is  already  found,  and  divide  me  first 
term  of  the  remainder  by  n  times  the  {n  —  1)*^  power  of  the 
first  term  of  the  root :  this  gives  the  next  term  of  the  root. 


EXAMPLES  XIX. 

Write  down  the  square  roots  of  the  following  expressions : 

1.  4aj^»-12a»y»  +  9y*. 

2.  a»  +  9xy-6a:^y«. 

3.  a"+46«  +  9c'  +  126c-6ca-4a5. 

1    25a*  +  96*  +  4c*  +  126V-20cV-30aV. 
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Find  the  square  roots  of 

6.  4aj*-8aJ»y*  +  4a3/'  +  y*. 

7.  49  +  1 1 2aj"  +  70«»  +  64aj*  +  SOa*  +  25aj". 

8.  aj*  -  2aj'  +  5ac"  -  6a;  +  8  -  6a;~'  +  6a;-*  -  2a;~'  +  a;"*. 

y*       2Dar  y     ox 

10.  a;*  -  4a;^  +  2a;  +  4a;*  +  »*. 

11.  a;*-  4a;*  +  4a;+  2a;*-  4a;*  +  a;* 

12.  a;*  -  2a;"*a;^^^  +  2a*  a;*  +  a'^x^  -  2a*a;*  +  a* 

Find  the  cube  roots  of 

13.  a;»-24a;"+ 192a;- 512. 

14.  of-  Sac^y  +  6xy  -  7a;'y»  +  6.ry  -  Sa^**  +  y\ 

15.  1  -  9a;'  +  33aj*  -  63a^  +  GGa;"  -  36*''^  +  8x'\ 

16.  Find  the  square  root  of 
2a'  (b  +  cy  -¥21'  {c  +  ay  +  2c'  (a  +  by  +  4abc  (a  +  b  +  c). 

17.  Find  the  square  root  of 

X*  (a;*  +  y*  +  «*)  +  y'z'  +  2x{y  +  z)  (yz  -  x'). 

18.  Find  the  square  root  of 

(a-fc)*-2(a*  +  5')(a-5)»  +  2(a*  +  6*). 

19.  Shew  that  {x  +  a)  (x  +  2a)  {x  +  3a)  (a;  +  4a)  +  o*  is  a 
perfect  square. 

20.  Prove  that  x'^  +  px^  +  ya;*  +  ra;  +  s  is  a  square,  if  p'8=7*      I 
and  /?■  -  ipq  +  8r  =  0. 
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21.  Find  the  values  oi  A^  B  and  C  in  order  that 

4a;«  -  243?*  +  ila;*  +  ^a» +  (?«»- 40a:  +  25 
may  be  a  perfect  square. 

22.  Shew  that^  ifaiC*  +  6»"  +  caj  +  cibea  perfect  cube,  then 
6'=3ajandc»=36d 

23.  Find  the  conditions  that 

oaf  +  ^y  +  cz*  +  %fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxy 

may  be  the  square  of  an  expression  which  is  rational  in  x,  y 

and  2. 

24.  Shew  that  if 

(a  -  X)  a"  +  (6  -  X)  2/^  +  (c  -  X)  J8»  +  2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxyy 

be  the  square  of  an  expression  which  is  rational  in  a;,  ^  and  z^ 
then  will 

«-^^  =  5.^=c4  =  X. 
f  9  1^ 

25.  Shew  that  when  the  iirst  r  terms  of  the  cube  root  of 
an  algebraical  expression  are  known,  r  more  terms  can  be 
found  by  ordinary  division. 

26.  When  n  +  2  figures  of  the  cube  root  of  a  number  have 
been  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method,  n  more  can  be  obtained 
by  ordinary  division,  provided  the  number  is  a  perfect  cube  of 
2?i  +  2  figures. 

27.  Shew  that,  if  n  +  2  figures  whose  numerical  value 
18  a  have  been  found  of  a  positive  root  of  the  equation 
^•¥qx-r  —  0,  q  being  supposed  positive,  then  the  result  of 
dividing  r-qa-a^  by  3a' +  g  will  give  at  least  w-1  more 
figures  correctly. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Ratio.    Proportion. 

205.  Definitions.  The  relative  magnitude  of  two 
quantities,  measured  by  the  number  of  times  the  one 
contains  the  other,  is  called  their  ratio. 

Concrete  quantities  of  different  kinds  can  have  no 
ratio  to  one  another:  we  cannot,  for  example,  compare 
with  respect  to  magnitude  miles  and  tons,  or  shillings 
and  weeka 

The  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  expressed  by  the  notation  a  :  b; 
and  a  is  called  the  first  term,  and  b  the  second  term,  of  the 
ratio.  Sometimes  the  first  and  second  terms  of  a  ratio  are 
called  respectively  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent. 

It  is  clear  that  a  ratio  is  greater,  equal  or  less  than 
unity  according  as  its  first  term  is  greater,  equal  or  less 
than  the  second.  A  ratio  which  is  greater  than  unity  is 
sometimes  called  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality,  and  a  ratio 
which  is  less  than  unity  is  similarly  called  a  ratio  of  less 


The  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  first  terms  of  any 
number  of  ratios  to  the  product  of  their  second  terms,  is 
called  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  given  ratios. 

Thus  oc  :  &(2  is  the  ratio  compoanded  of  the  two  ratios  a  :  6  and  c  :  <i. 

The  ratio  a' :  6*  is  sometimes  called  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  a  :  6 ;  so  also  a' :  6",  and  »Ja  :  V&  are  called  respectively 
the  triplicate,  and  the  sub-  duplicate  ratio  of  a  :  6. 
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206.  Magnitudes  must  always  be  expressed  by  means 
of  numbers^  and  the  number  of  times  which  one  number 
contains  another  is  found  by  dividing  the  one  by  the  other. 

Thus  ratios  can  be  expressed  as  fractions. 

The  principal  properties  of  fractions  and  therefore  of 
ratios  have  already  been  considered  in  Chapter  viil. 

Thus,  a  ratio  is  unaltered  in  value  by  multiplying  each 
of  its  terms  by  the  same  number.     [Art.  107.] 

Different  ratios  can  be  compared  by  reducing  to  a 
common  denominator  the  fractions  which  express  their 
values.     [Art.  109.] 

The  theorems  of  Art.  113  are  also  true  for  ratios. 

The  following  theorem  is  of  importance : 

207.  Theorem.  Any  ratio  is  made  more  nearly 
equal  to  unity  by  adding  ihs  same  positive  quantity  to  each 
of  its  term^. 

By  adding  x  to  each  term  of  the  ratio  a  :  b,  the  ratio 
a-{-x  :b  +  x  18  obtained. 

^,         a     -      a  — 6        J  a  +  x     -      a-b 

How     y  —  1  =  —J-—  ,  and  r- 1  =  ,-- - —  , 

b  b  b+x  b+x 

and  it  is  clear  that  the  absolute  value  of  j—-  -  is  less  than 

0  -\'X 

that  of  —j~~  ,  for  the  numerators  are  the  same  and  the 

0 

deuominator  of  the  former  is  the  larger:  this  proves  the 
proposition. 

When  X  is  very  great,  the  fraction  j-—  is  very  small ; 

0  "T"  X 

and  i—z — ,  which  is  the  difference  between  j—- —  and  1, 

can  be  made  less  than  any  assignable  difference  by  taking 
X  sufficiently  great. 

s.  A.  16 
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This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  limiting  value  of 
T ,  when  X  is  infinite,  is  unity. 

Now  two  quantities,  whether  finite  or  not,  are  eqval 
to  one  another  when  their  ratio  is  unity.  Thus  a  +  a?  and 
b-hx  are  equal  to  one  another  when  x  is  infinite,  a  being 
supposed  not  equal  to  b.     [See  Art.  118.] 

208.  Since  any  ratio  is  made  more  nearly  equal  to 
unity  by  the  addition  of  the  same  quantity  to  each  of  its 
terms,  it  follows  that  a  ratio  is  diminished  or  increased  by 
such  addition  according  as  it  was  originally  greater  or  less 
than  unity.  This  proposition  is  sometimes  enunciated! 
A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished  and  a  ratio  of 
less  inequality  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  same 
quantity  to  each  of  its  terms. 

209.  Incommensurable  numbers.  The  ratio  of 
two  quantities  cannot  always  be  expressed  by  the  ratio  of 
two  whole  numbers ;  for  example,  the  ratio  of  a  diagonal 
to  a  side  of  a  square  cannot  be  so  expressed,  for  this  ratio 
is  V2  :  1,  and  we  cannot  find  any  fraction  which  is  exactly 
equal  to  V2. 

Magnitudes  whose  ratio  cannot  be  exactly  expressed 
by  the  ratio  of  two  whole  numbers,  are  said  to  be  in- 
commensurable. 

Although  the  ratio  of  two  incommensurable  numbers 
cannot  be  found  exactly,  the  ratio  can  be  found  to  any 
degree  of  approximation  which  may  be  desired ;  and  the 
different  theorems  which  have  been  proved  with  respect 
to  ratios  can,  by  the  method  of  Art.  163,  be  proved  to  be 
true  for  the  ratios  of  incommensurable  numbers. 
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Proportion. 

210.  Four  quantities  are  said  to  be  proportional  when 
the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of 
the  third  to  the  fourth. 

Thus  a,  b,  c,  d  are  proportional,  if 

a  :  b  =  c  :  d. 

This  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  notation 

a  :  b  ::  c  :  d, 

which  is  read  ''  a  is  to  6  as  c  is  to  d." 

The  first  and  fourth  of  four  quantities  in  proportion, 
are  sometimes  called  the  extremes,  and  the  second  and 
third  of  the  quantities  are  called  the  means. 

211.  If  the  four  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d  are  proportional, 
we  have  by  definition, 


Multiply  each  of  these  equara  by  bd ;  then 
ad  =  be. 

Thus  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  means. 

Conversely,  if  ad  =  be,  then  a,  b,  c,  d  mil  be  propor- 
tional. 

For,  if 


ad  = 

=  be,  then 

ad 
bd'' 

bo 
~bd'> 

a 

c 
~d' 

that  is  a:b  =  c:d. 


16—2 
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Hence  also,  the  four  relations 

a  :b  =  c  :  d, 

a  :  c  =b  :  d, 

b  :  a  =  d  :  c, 

and  b  :  d  =  a  :  c, 

are  all  true,  provided   that  ad=^bc.     Hence  the  four 
proportions  are  all  true  when  any  one  of  them  is  true. 

Ex.    If  a  :  5=c  :  (2,  then  will  a+b  :  a-h^^c  +  d  :  c-d. 

This  has  already  been  proved  in  Art.  113 :  it  may  also  be  proved 
as  follows : 

a+6  :  a-b=c  +  d  :  c-d, 
if  (a  +  h){c-d)  =  {a-b){c  +  d), 

that  is,  t/         ac-bd+bc-ad=ac-bd-bc  +  ad; 
01,  if  bc=ad. 

Bat  be  is  eqaal  to  ad,  since  a:  b=c  ;  d, 

212.  Quantities  are  said  to  be  in  contimted  proportion 
when  the  ratios  of  the  first  to  the  second,  of  the  second 
to  the  third,  of  the  third  to  the  fourth,  &c.,  are  all  equal. 

Thus  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  are  in  continued  proportion  if 

a:b=^b:  c=^  c\  d=^  &c., 

that  is,  if  -=-  =  -=  &c. 

bed 

If  a :  6  =  5 :  c,  then  5  is  called  the  Tnean  proportional 
between  a  and  c;  also  c  is  called  the  third  proportional 
to  a  and  b. 

If  a,  6,  c  be  in  continued  proportion,  we  have 
/.  i'  =  ac,  or  b^Jac, 
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Thus  the  mean  proportional  between  two  given  quantities 
M  the  square  root  of  their  prodtict 

. ,  a     b     b     b 

Also  -  X  -  =  -  X  - , 

0      c      c      0 

,,   .  .  a     V     a^ 

tnat  13  .-=-«  =  Ta  • 

0     c"     V 

Thus,  if  three  quantities  are  in  continued  proportion, 
ike  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  third  is  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
first  to  the  second. 

213.  The  definition  of  proportion  given  in  Euclid  is 
as  follows :  Four  quantities  are  proportionals,  when  if  any 
quimultiples  whatever  be  taken  of  the  first  and  the  third, 
and  also  any  equimultiples  whatever  of  the  second  and 
the  fourth,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  always  greater 
than,  equal  to  or  less  than  the  multiple  of  the  fourth, 
according  as  the  multiple  of  the  first  is  greater  than,  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  multiple  of  the  second. 

If  the  four  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d  satisfy  the  algebraical 

ft     d* 
test  of  proportionality,  we  have  t=^]  therefore  for  all 

,         «  J      ma     mxj 

values  of  m  and  w,  — ?  =  —r . 
no      na 

>  > 

Hence  mc  =  nd,  according  as  ma  =  nb.    Thus  a,  6,  c,  d 

satisfy  also  Euclid's  test  of  proportionality. 

Next,  suppose  that  a,  b,  c,  d  satisfy  Euclid's  definition 
of  proportion. 

If  a  and  b  are  commensurable,  so  that  a:b  =  m:n, 
wheije  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers ;  then 

a     m 


U/  lib  T 

T  =  ~;  /.  na  =  mb. 
b     n  ' 
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But  by  definition 

nc  =  md  according  as  wa  =  mb. 
<  < 

Hence  nc  =  md; 

c  _m_a 
* '  d     n^b' 

Thus  a,  h,  c,  d  satisfy  the  algebraical  definition. 

If  a  and  b  are  incommensurable  we  cannot  find  two 
whole  numbers  m  and  n  such  that  a  :  6  =  m  :  w.  But,  if 
we  take  any  multiple  na  of  a,  this  must  lie  between  two 
consecutive  multiples,  say  mb  and  (m  + 1)  6  of  6,  so  that 

na>mb  and  na<(m  +  l)b. 

Hence  by  the  definition, 

nomd  and  wc<(m  +  l)d 

Hence  both  t  and  -5  lie  between  —  and . 

0         a  n  n 

Thus  the  difference  between  t  and  -y  is  less  than  - ;  and 

0         a  n 

as  this  is  the  case  however  great  n  may  be,  ^  must  be  equal 

to  T  ,  for   their  difference   can  be   made  less  than  any 

assignable  difierence  by  suflSciently  increasing  n, 

Ex.  1.     For  what  value  of  x  wiU  the  ratio  7+^  :  12  +  9;  be  eqnal  to 
the  ratio  6  :  6?  Ans.    18. 

Ex.  2.    If  ^x^  +  ^y^=l9xy,  what  is  the  ratio  of  «  to  y  ? 

Am.    2  :  3  or  3  :  2. 

Ex.  8.    What  is  the  least  integer  which  when  added  to  both  terms  of 
the  ratio  5  :  9  will  make  a  ratio  greater  than  7  :  10?  Am.  B. 

Ex.  4.    Find  x  in  order  that  x  +  1  :  x  +  6  may  be  the  duplicate  ratio  of 

8:6.  ^«.|. 
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Ex.  5.    Shew  that,  ii  a  :  h  ::  c  :  d,  then 

(i)    a'+ad  +  t'  :  c'+cdt+d*  ::  a^-ab-\-h*  :  c^-cd+tP, 
(ii)    a+6:c  +  d::^/(2aa-362)  :^(2c«-3d2). 
(ui)    a«+6«+c2  +  cP  :  {a+h)^  +  {c  +  d)^  ::  (a+c)«+(6  +  d)« 

[See  Art.  113.] 

Ex.  6.    Ii  a  :  h  ::  e  :  df  then  will  a&  +  c(2  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  a^ + c*  and  6* + d*. 
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214.  One  magnitude  is  said  to  vary  as  another  when 
the  two  are  so  related  that  the  ratio  of  any  two  values  of 
the  one  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  values 
of  the  other. 

Thus,  if  a,,  ttj  be  any  two  measures  of  one  of  the 
quantities,  and  6^,  6^  be  the  corresponding  measures  of  the 
other,  we  have 

-^  =  7* ;  and  therefore  t^  =  y*  • 
a,     \'  \      b. 

Hence  the  measures  of  corresponding  values  of  the  two 
magnitudes  are  in  a  constant  ratio. 

The  symbol  «  is  used  for  the  words  varies  as:  thus 
AccB  is  read  *A  varies  sls  B\ 

If  a  oc  6,  the  ratio  a  :  6  is  constant ;  and  if  we  put  m 
for  this  constant  ratio,  we  have 

^  =  m;  .*.  a  ^mb. 

To  find  the  constant  m  in  any  case  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  one  set  of  corresponding  values  of  a  and  6. 

For  example,  if  a  «  6,  and  a  is  15  when  5  is  5,  we  have  -=in=-^  ; 
I  .\a  =  3b. 
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215.  Definitions.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  in- 
versely as  another  when  the  first  varies  as  the  reciprocal 
of  the  second. 

Thus  a  varies  inversely  as  &  if  the  ratio  a :  ^  is  constant, 
and  therefore  ab  =  m. 

One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  as  two  others  jointly  when 
the  first  varies  as  the  product  of  the  other  two.  Thus  a 
varies  as  b  and  c  jointly  if  accbc,  that  is  if  a  =  rnbc, 
where  m  is  a  constant. 

One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  a  second  and 
inversely  as  a  third  when  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the 
product  of  the  second  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  third  is 
constant. 

Thus  a  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  b  and  inversely  as  c, 

if  a  ;  6  X  -  is  constant,  that  is,  if  a^m- ,  where  m  is  a 
c  0 

constant. 

In  all  the  difiPerent  cases  of  variation  defined  above, 
the  constant  will  be  determined  when  any  one  set  of 
corresponding  values  is  given. 

For  example,  if  a  varies  jointly  as  h  and  c;  and  if  a  is  6  when  h 
is  4  and  e  is  8,  we  have 

and  6=mx4x3.  • 

Hence  »w=o »  *^d  therefore  a=^hc, 

216.  Theorem.  If  a  depends  only  on  b  and  c,  and 
if  a  varies  cw  b  when  c  is  constant,  and  varies  a^  c  when 

0  is  constant;  then,  when  both  b  and  c  vary,  a  will  vary  • 
ew  be. 

Let  a,  b,  C]  a\  V,  c  and  a",  V,  d  be   three  sets   of  • 
corresponding  values. 
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Then,  since  c  is  the  same  in  the  first  and  second,  we 

''^™  f'=p. <^)- 

And,  since  V  is  the  same  in  the  second  and  third,  we 

have  Z7^  =  z> 00- 

a       c 

Hence  from  (i)  and  (ii),  -r,  =  ,>- , 
a       be 

which  proves  the  proposition. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  above  proposition. 

The  cost  [C]  of  a  quantity  of  meat  varies  as  the  price  [P]  per 
pound  if  the  weight  [fF]  is  constant,  and  the  cost  varies  as  the 
weight  if  the  price  per  pound  is  constant.  Hence,  when  hoth  the 
weight  and  the  price  per  pound  change,  the  cost  varies  as  the 
product  of  the  weight  and  the  price. 

Thus,  if  O  a  P,  when  W  is  constant, 
and  C  oiWy  when  P  is  constant; 

then  G  a  PW,  when  hoth  P  and  W  change. 

Again,  the  area  of  a  triangle  varies  as  the  base  when  the  height 
is  constant;  the  area  also  varies  as  the  height  when  the  base  is 
constant;  hence,  when  both  the  height  and  the  base  change,  the 
area  wiU  vary  as  the  base  and  height  jointly. 

Again,  the  pressure  of  ^  gas  varies  as  the  density  when  the 
temperature  is  constant;  the  pressure  also  varies  as  the  absolute 
temperature  when  the  density  is  constant ;  hence  when  both  density 
and  temperature  change,  the  pressure  will  vary  as  the  product  of  the 
density  and  absolute  temperature. 

Ex.  1.  ThiB  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the  square  of  its  radius, 
and  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  10  feet  is  314*159  square 
feet.    What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  7  feet? 

Am,  452-38896  feet. 

Ex.  2.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  varies  as  the  cube  of  its  radius, 
and  (^e  volume  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  1  foot  is  4*188  cubic  feet. 
What  is  the  volume  of  a  sphere  of  one  yard  radius?  Am,  113*076  feet. 

Ex.  3.  The  distance  through  which  a  heavy  body  falls  from  rest 
varies  as  the  squaie  of  the  time  it  falls ;  also  a  body  falls  64  feet  in 
2  seconds.    How  far  does  a  body  faU  in  6  seconds?       Am,  576  feet. 

Ex.  4.  The  volume  of  a  gas  varies  as  the  absolute  temperature 
and  inversely  as  tiie  pressure;  also  when  the  pressure  is  15  and  the 
temperature  260  the  volume  is  200  cubic  inches.  What  will  the 
volume  be  when  the  pressure  becomes  18  and  the  temperature  390? 

Am.  250  inches. 
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Ex.  6.  ^  The  distance  of  the  offing  at  sea  varies  as  the  square  root 
of  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  distance  is 
3  miles  vrhen  the  height  is  6  feet:  find  the  distance  when  the  height 
is  72  yards.  Ans,  18  miles. 


Indeterminate  Forms. 

217.  A  ratio  or  fraction  sometimes  assumes  an  in- 
determinate form  for  some  value  or  values  of  a  contained 
letter. 

Thus,  when  x=0  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction  -^ vanish,  and  the  fraction  assumes  for  this  value  of 

X*  —  X 

X  the  indeterminate  form  -x ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  when  a;=l. 

Again,  when  x=qd  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of 
the  above  fraction  become  infinitely  great,  and  the  fraction  assumes 

the  indeterminate  form  —  • 

We  proceed  to  shew  how  to  find  the  limiting  values 
of  fractions  which  assume  these  indeterminate  forms. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  fraction  -3 — ^  ,  which  as- 
sumes the  form  ^  when  x=l. 

Now  ^'--1_     (^-1)(^+1)     . 

and,  provided  a?  —  1  is  not  really  ze7*o,  we  may  divide  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  a?  —  1  without  altering  the 
value  of  the  fraction,  and  we  can  do  this  however  smail 
x—1  may  be. 

^ J         a?  + 1 

Hence,  when  a?  —  1  is  very  small,  -= — =-  =  -5 -, 

and  the  limiting  value  of  the  latter  frsiction,  as  x  ap- 

2 

preaches  indefinitely  near  to  1,  is  at  once  seen  to  be  ^  • 

o 
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Hence,  as  x  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  1,  the 

af—  1  .  2 

fraction    .^  ^  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  the  value  ^. 

a?*  — 1     2 
This  is  expressed  by  the  notation  i,,,  "^TTT  ~  ^  * 

a?'  —  5^ + 6 
Ex.  1.    Find  the  limiting  value  of  -s — :r^ — =^  when  a? =2. 

ic'  —  lOo;  +  Id 

It  follows  from  Art.  88  that  «-2  is  a  common  factor  of  the 
numerator  and  denominator. 

ara-5g  +  6  _^         (a;-2)(a;-3)_y  «-3_l 

"^*=2  a;a-i0x  +  16~^«-»   (a?-2)(x-8)~^*-*    aj-8"6 

ic'  +  2ic 
Ex.  2.    Find  the  limiting  value  of  ^r-s, — ^r-  when  a;=0  and  when 

Zsr  +  ox 

x=ao. 

^'-<»  2a?«  +  3x""^*-^    x(2x  +  3)"    *"^    2a;  +  3~3' 


a;M2  +  zl  2+^ 


2         3 

since  -  and  -  are  hoth  zero  when  x  is  infinite. 

X  X 

Ex.  3.    Find  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  l+2a;  :  2  +  3j;  when  x 
increases  without  limit. 


Ex.  4.    Find  the  Umiting  value  of  ^^^^^^q^^  ^l^e'^  *  becomes 
indefinitely  great. 

3/5    100     600\ 
ar2+100x  +  600_^  ^  \    "^  a;    "^  ar^  / 


*"•  6a;3^4o        — ^*— 


2x*  2 
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EXAMPLES  XX. 

1.  Shew  that,  if  a  +  6,  6  +  c,  c  +  a  are  in  continued  propor- 
tion, then  b-^c:c  +  a  =  c-a:a-b. 

2.  Shew  that,  it  x:  a  =  y:  b  =  z  :  Cy  then 

g*  ■  y'  ,  g'_(a;-t-y  +  g)' 

3.  Shew  that,  ii  {a  +  h  +  c  +  d){a-b''C  +  d)=(a-'b-\-c-d) 
(a  +  6  -  c  -  c?),  then  a,  6,  c,  d  are  proportionals. 

4.  Shew  that,  if  6*  +  c*  =  a*,  then 

a  +  6  +  c:  c  +  a-6  =  a  +  6-c:6  +  c-a. 

5.  What  number  must  be  subtracted  from  each  of  the 
numbers  7,  10,  19,  31  in  order  that  the  remainders  may  be  in 
proportion  ] 

6.  Find  a:b  :  c,  having  given 

6        a+c-b       a+b+c  ^ 


a  +  b     b+c-a     2a +  6  + 2c* 

7.  If     ^     =  —  y—  =_?_ 

b-hc-a     c  +  a-b     a  +  b-c* 
shew  that  {a  +  b  +  c)  (yz -k- zx  •¥  xy)  =  (a;  +  y  +  z)  (oa  +  6y  +  c»). 

8.  If  a  (y  +  «)  =  6  («  +  a;)  =  c  (a;  +  y),  prove  that 

y-»  z  —  x    _    aJ  — y 

a  (6  -  c)     6  (c  -  a)     c{a-by 

9.  Shew  that  the  ratio 

^A  +^A  +  ^8«3+ •  ^A  +  hK  +  hK-^ 

is  intermediate  to  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  ratios  a^ :  \t 
a, :  b^y  &c.y  the  quantities  being  all  positive. 

10.  If  a:b::c:d,  then 

11.  Shew  that,  if  (a  +  6)  (6  +  c)  (c  +  cQ  (<i  -I-  a) 

=  (a+6  +  c  +  c?)  (6cc?  +  crfa  +  dah  +  a6c), 
then  a  :  b  ::  d  :  c. 
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12.    If  (5cc?  +  ccfo  +  da5-i-a6c)*-a6cci?(a  +  6+c  +  c?)*=0, 

then  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  o^  5,  c,  cf  so  as  to  be  propor- 
tionals. 


13.     Shew  that,  if 
then 


«      __y__^ 


a  +  26  4-c     a-c     a-26  +  c' 
a  h  c 


x  +  2f/  +  z     x  —  z     x-2y  ¥z' 

14.  Shew  that,  if  ax^  +  h'f -¥  c^  +  2fyz  ^  2gzx  +  2hxy  =  0 
anda!  +  y  +  «  =  0  are  only  satisfied  by  one  set  of  ratios  x:y:z, 
then  6c  -/*  +  ca  -  ^  +  oA  -  /**  +  2  (^^  -  a/*) 

+  2(A/-6^)  +  2(/^-c70  =  0. 

15.  Shew  that,  if 

a  h  c 


Pipx-qy  —  rz)     qiqy  —  rz-px)     r(rz^px  —  qy)* 
then-. K- 


a{ax-by  —  cz)     b{by-cz  —  ax)     c{cz  —  aM—byy 

16.  Shew  that,  if  ah  =  cd,  then  either  of  them  is  equal  to 

(a  +  c)  (a  +  c^  (6  +  c)  {b  +  d)/(a  +  b  +  c  +  dy. 
Also,  if  a  +  6  =  c  +  c?,  then  either  of  them  is  equal  to 

17.  Find  the  limiting  values  of  the   following  fractions 
when  aj  =  2,  and  when  a5  =  oo . 

...  iK"-7aj+10      ....  a:*-4a;  +  4      .....    a'+6a;-16 


aj*-9x+14'    ^^aj«-6a;  +  6'    ^    ^  a;"- 12a;+ 16* 
18.     Find  the  limiting  yalues  of  the  following  when  x  =  a, 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Arithmetical,  Geometrical,  and  Harmonical 
Progression. 

218.  Series.  A  succession  of  quantities  the  members 
of  which  are  formed  in  order  according  to  some  definite 
law  is  called  a  series. 

Thus  1,  2,  3,  4, ,  in  which  each  term  exceeds  the 

preceding  by  unity,  is  a  series. 

So  also  3,  6, 12,  24, ,  in  which  each  term  is  double 

the  preceding,  is  a  series. 

We  shall  in  the  present  Chapter  consider  some  very 
simple  cases  of  series,  and  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  a 
subsequent  Chapter. 

Arithmetical  Progression. 

219.  Definition.  A  series  of  quantities  is  said  to  be 
in  Arithmetical  Progression  when  the  diflference  between 
any  term  and  the  preceding  one  is  the  same  throughout 
the  serie& 

Thus,  a,  6,  c,  dy  &c.  are  in  Arithmetical  Progression 
[a.  P.]  if  6  -  a  =  c  —  6  =  rf  —  c  =  &a 

The  diflference  between  each  term  of  an  A.  p.  and  the 
preceding  term  is  called  the  common  difference. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  Arithmetical  progressions: — 

1,    3,    5,    7,    &o. 

3,     -1,    -5,     -9,    Ac. 

a,    a  +  2&,    a +46,      &o. 

tn  the  first  series  the  common  difference  is  2,  in  the  second  it  is 
-  4,  and  in  the  last  it  is  2b. 

220/  If  the  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression 
be  a,  and  the  common  difference  d ;  then,  by  definition, 

the  2nd  term  will  be  a  +  d, 
„    3rd        „        „       a  +  2d, 
„    4th        „        „       a  +  3d, 

and  so  on,  the  coefficient  of  d  being  always  less  by  unity 
than  the  number  giving  the  position  of  the  term  in  the 
series. 

Hence  the  nth  term  will  be  a  +  (n  —  1)  d. 

We  can  therefore  write  down  any  term  of  an  A.  P. 
when  the  first  term  and  the  common  difference  are  given. 

For  example,  in  the  a.  p.  whose  first  term  is  5,  and  whose 
common  difference  is  4,  the  10th  term  is  5 +  (10 -1)4=41,  and  the 
30th  term  is  5  +  29  X  4:=  121. 

221.  An  arithmetical  progression  is  determined  when 
any  two  of  its  terms  are  given. 

For,  suppose  we  know  that  the  mth  term  is  a,  and  that 
the  nth  term  is  fi. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term,  and  d  the  common  difference; 
then  the  wth  term  will  be  a  +  (m.  —  1)  d,  and  the  nth  term 
willbea  +  (w-l)d. 

Hdnce  a  +  (m  — l)d=5a, 

and  a  +  (n  -l)d  =  )8. 

Thus  we  have  two  equations  of  the  first  degree  to 
determine  a  and  d  in  terms  of  the  known  quantities  m,  n, 
aand)3. 
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Ex.    Find  the  10th  term  of  the  A.  p.  whose  7th  term  is  16  and  whose 
2l8t  term  is  22. 

If  a  be  the  first  term,  and  d  be  the  common  difference,  we  have 

a  +  6<2~15,  and  a+20d=22. 

1  9 

Hence  d = 5 ,  a = 12.    The  10th  term  is  therefore  12 + - = 16 J. 

222.  When  three  quantities  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  middle  one  is  called  the  A  rithmetic  Mean  of 
the  other  two. 

If  a,  b,  c  are  in  A.  p.,  we  have,  by  definition, 
6  —  a  =  c  —  5;  and  therefore  6  =  ^  (a  +  c). 

Thus  the  arithmetic  mean  of  two  given  quantities  is  half 
their  sum. 

When  any  number  of  quantities  are  in  arithmetical 
progression  all  the  intermediate  terms  may  be  called 
arithm^ic  means  of  the  two  extreme  terms. 

Between  any  two  given  quantities  any  number  of  arith- 
metic msans  muy  be  inserted. 

Let  a  and  b  be  the  two  given  quantities,  and  let  n  be 
the  number  of  terms  to  be  inserted. 

Then  b  will  be  the  n  +  2th  term  of  the  A.  p.  whose  first 
term  is  a. 

Hence, if  d  be  the  common  difference,  b^a-\-{n-\' l)d; 

and  therefore  d  = ^  • 

n  +  1 

Then  the  series  is 

.  b-a        .  c^b-a    « 

the  required  arithmetic  means  being 

a+     7-^,  a  +  2  — — r, cb  +  n — —-, 

71  +  1  Ti-f  1  n-f-1' 

na  +  b     (n  - 1)  g  +  26     (n  -  2)  a  -f  36  a-^nb 

^^     n  +  l  '  n  +  1        '  71  +  1         ' '  71  +  1' 
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223.  To  find  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  progression. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term  and  d  the  common  difference. 
Let  n  be  the  number  of  the  terms  whose  sum  is  required, 
and  let  {  be  the  last  of  them. 

Then,  since  I  is  the  nth  term,  we  have 

i  =  a  +  (n-l)d (i). 

Hence,  if  fif  be  the  required  sum, 
S=a  +  (a  +  c0  +  (a  +  2d)  +  ......+(i-2rf)  +  (i-d)  +  t 

Now  write  the  series  in  the  reverse  order ;  then 

S=i  +  (i-d)  +  (?-2d)  + +(a  +  2d)  +  (a  +  c0  +  a. 

Hence,  by  addition  of  corresponding  terms,  we  have 
2fif=(a  +  Z)  +  (a  +  Z)  +  (a  +  0  + to  n  terms 

.•.S=|(a  +  0 (ii), 

or,  fix)m  (i), 

flf  =  |{2a  +  (n-l)d} (iii). 

From  the  formulas  (i),  (ii),  (iii)  the  value  of  all  the 
quantities  a,  d,  n,  I,  8  can  be  found  when  any  three  are 
given. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  sum  of  20  terms  of  the  arithmetical  progression 
3+6+9+&0. 

Here  a=3,  (2=3,  n=20; 

Q/V 

.-.  fif=y{6  +  19x8}  =  630. 

Ex.  2.    Shew  that  the  sum  of  any  number  of  consecatiye  odd  nnmliers, 
beginning  with  unity,  is  a  square  number. 
The  series  of  odd  numbers  is 

1+8+6+ 

Here  a=l,  (2=2;  hence  the  sum  of  n  terms  is  given  by 

S=^*{2a  +  (n-l)(2}=^{2  +  (w-l)2}=«^ 
S.A.  17 
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Ex.  8.    How  many  terma  of  the  Beries  1+5  +  9+ must  be  taken 

in  order  that  the  sum  may  be  190? 

We  have /8f=^  {2a+(n  - 1)  d},  where  5f=190,  a=  1,  <i=4. 

Ilence  n  is  to  be  found  from  the  quadratic  equation 
190=|{2  +  4(n-l)}, 

or  2n3-n- 190=0, 

that  is  (n-10)(2n  +  19)=0. 

19 
Hence  n=10.    The  value  n=  --»-  is  to  be  rejected  for  n  must 

necessarily  be  a  positive  integer  *. 

Ex.  4..   How  many  terms  of  the  series  6  +  7  +  9+ must  be  taken 

in  order  that  the  sum  may  be  480? 

Here  we  have 

480=1  {10+ (n^  1)2}; 

.-.  n2+4w-480=0, 
or  (n-20)(n  +  24)=0. 

Hence  n  must  be  20,  for  the  value  n=  -  24  must  be  rejected  as  a 
negative  number  of  terms  is  altogether  meaningless*. 

Ex.  5.    What  is  the  14th  term  of  the  a.  p.  whose  5th  term  is  11  and 
whose  9th  term  is  7?  Ans.  2. 

Ex.  6.    What  is  the  2nd  term  of  the  a.  p.  whose  4th  term  is  b  and 
whose  7th  term  is  3a + 46  ?  Ans.    -  2a  -  6. 

Ex.  7.    Which  term  of  the  series  5,  8,  11,  <&c.  is  320? 

Am.  The  106tb. 

Ex.  8.    Shew  that,  if  the  same  quantity  be  added  to  every  term  of  an 
A.  p.,  the  sums  will  be  in  a.  p. 

Ex.  9.     Shew  that,  if  every  term  of  an  a.  p.  be  multiplied  by  the  same 
quantity,  the  products  will  be  in  a.  p. 

*  The  inadmissible  value  is  a  root  of  the  equation  to  which  the 
problem  leads,  but  it  is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem,  [See  Chapter  xi.] 
It  should  be  remarked  that  a  negative  value  of  n  cannot  mean  a  number 
of  terms  reckoned  backwards. 
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Ex.  10.  Shew  that,  if  between  every  two  consecutive  terms  of  an 
A.  p.,  a  fixed  number  of  arithmetic  means  be  inserted,  the  whole  will 
form  an  arithmetical  progression. 

Ex.  11.    Find  the  sum  of  the  following  series: 

(i)    2i+4i+6|+ to  23  terms. 

(ii)    2"*'6"6~ to  12  terms. 

(iii)    (a+96)  +  (a  +  76)  +  (a+66)  + to  10  terms. 

,.  vfi-l     n-2w-3 

(iv)    + + + ton  terms. 

^  '       n  n  n 

Ans.    (i)  621,    (ii)-16,     (iii)  10a,     (iv)  ^(n-1). 

Ex.  12.  The  7th  term  of  an  a.  p.  is  15,  and  the  21st  term  is  8;  find 
the  sum  of  the  first  13  terms.  Ans,  195. 

Ex.  13.    Find  the  sum  of  21  terms  of  an  a.  p.  whose  11th  term  is  20. 

Am.  420. 

Ex.  14.  Shew  that,  if  any  odd  number  of  quantities  are  in  a.  p.,  the 
first,  the  middle  and  the  last  are  in  a.  p. 

Ex.  15.  Shew  that,  if  unity  be  added  to  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
terms  of  the  series  8, 16,  24,  <&c.,  the  result  will  be  the  square  of  an 
odd  number. 

Ex.  16.    How  many  terms  of  the  series  15  +  11+7  + must  be 

taken  in  order  that  the  sum  may  be  35?  Ans.  5. 

Ex.  17.  The  sum  of  5  terms  of  an  a.  p.  is  -  5,  and  the  6th  term  is 
-13;  what  is  the  common  difference?  Ans,   -4. 

Ex.  18.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  between  200  and  400  which 
are  divisible  by  7.  Ans.  8729. 

Ex.  19.  If  a  series  of  terms  in  a.  p.  be  collected  into  groups  of  n  terms, 
and  the  terms  in  each  group  be  added  together,  the  results  form  an 
A.  p.  whose  common  difference  is  to  the  original  common  difference  as 


Geometrical  Progression. 

224.  Definition.  A  series  of  quantities  is  said  to  be 
m  Geometrical  Progression  when  the  ratio  of  any  term 
to  the  preceding  one  is  the  same  throughout  the  series. 

17—2 
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Thus  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  are   in  Geometrical  Progression 

(G.P.)if-  =  r  =  -  =  &c. 
^      ^     a     b     c 

The  ratio  of  each  term  of  a  geometrical  progression 
to  the  preceding  term  is  called  the  common  ratio. 

The  foUowing  are  examples  of  geometrical  progressions: 

1,    8,    9,    27,    &c 

4,     -2,    1,     -J,    Ao. 

a,    a',    a',    a^,    <ftc. 

In  the  first  series  the  common  ratio  is  8,  in  the  second  series  it  u 
-  it  and  in  the  third  series  it  is  a^, 

225.  If  the  first  term  of  a  g.p.  be  a,  and  the  common 
ratio  r;  then,  by  definition, 

the  2nd  term  will  be  ar^ 

„    3rd      „  „     ar", 

„   4th      „  „     ar^, 

and  so  on,  the  index  of  r  being  always  less  by  unity  than 
the  number  giving  the  position  of  the  term  in  the  series. 

Hence  the  nth  terin  will  be  ar^'K 

We  can  therefore  write  down  any  term  of  a  G.P.  when 
the  first  term  and  the  common  ratio  are  given. 

For  example,  in  the  o.p.  whose  first  term  is  2,  and  whose  conmion 
ratio  is  3,  the  6th  term  is  2  x  3^,  and  the  20th  term  is  2  x  8>*. 

226.  A  Geometrical  Progression  is  determined  when 
any  two  of  its  terms  are  given. 

For,  suppose  we  know  that  the  mth  term  is  a,  and 
that  the  nth  term  is  /9. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term,  and  r  the  common  ratio; 
then  the  mth  term  will  be  ar'"'^,  and  the  nth  term  will 
be  ar^\ 
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Hencear"*-'  =  a,  ar^''^/3;  and  /.  r^~*=^. 

P 

1  1  l-n    l~m 

Hence  r  =  a''*~*)8^"**,  and  therefore  a  =  a"*"»/3^~**. 

Ex.    Find  the  first  term  of  the  o.p.  whose  3rd  term  is  18  and  whose 
5th  term  is  40}. 

If  a  be  the  first  term,  and  r  the  common  ratio,  we  have 
ar»= 18,  ar^zJ^',  •••^^=7« 

4 
Hence  a=18x^=:8. 

Thus  the  series  is  8, 12, 18,  <&c. 

227.     When  three  quantities  are  in  o.p.,  the  middle 
one  is  called  the  Oeometric  Mean  of  the  other  two. 
If  a,  b,  c  are  in  G.P.,  we  have  by  definition 

a     0  ^ 

Thus  the  geometric  mean  of  two  given  qua/ntities  is 
a  square  root  ^  their  product. 

When  any  number  of  quantities  are  in  geometrical 
progression  all  the  intermediate  terms  may  be  called 
geometric  means  of  the  two  extreme  terms. 

Between  two  given  qualities  any  number  of  geometric 
means  may  be  inserted. 

For  let  a  and  b  be  the  two  given  quantities,  and  let  n 
be  the  number  of  means  to  be  inserted. 

Then  b  will  be  the  (ti  +  2)th  term  of  a  G.P.  of  which  a 
is  the  first  term.  Hence,  if  r  be  the  common  ratio,  we 
have 

Hence  the  required  means  are  ar,  ar^, yar^, 

_n 1_       n^l    _2_  _i «_ 

that  is,         a**+i6»+\  a«+i5»+i, a*+i5"+i. 
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228.  To  find  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  in 
geometrical  progression. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term,  and  r  the  common  ratio.  Let 
n  be  the  number  of  the  terms  whose  sum  is  required,  and 
let  I  be  the  last  of  them. 

Then,  since  I  is  the  nth  term,  we  have  I  =  ar*"^. 

Hence,  if  S  be  the  required  sum, 

8=^a  +  ar  +  ar'+ -\-ar''''\ 

Multiply  by  r ;  then 

8r=        ar-\'ar*+ar^-\-. -h  ar"*'^  +  ar^. 

Hence,  by  subtraction, 

3  —  8r  =  a  —  ar^ ; 

/.  S=a-z . 

1  — r 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  sum  of  10  terms  of  the  series  8,  6,  12,  &o. 
Here  a=3,  r=2,  n=10. 

Hence  5=3^^1^=8  (2io-l)= 3069. 

229.  From  the  preceding  article  we  have 

^        1  —  r^        a  ar"^ 

1  —  r      1  — r     1  — r 

Now  when  r  is  a  proper  Jraction,  whether  positive  or  nega- 
tive, the  absolute  value  of  r^  will  decrease  as  n  increases ; 
moreover  the  value  of  r"  can  be  made  a^  smail  as  we 
please  by  sufficiently  increasing  the  value  of  n. 

Hence,  when  r  is  numerically  less  than  unity,  the  sum 

of  the  series  can  be  made  to  diflfer  from  = —    by  as  small 

l-r    ^ 

a  quantity  as  we  please  by  taking  a  sufficient  number  of 

terms. 


' 
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Thus  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  tenns  of  the 
geometrical  progression  a  +  ar  +  ar^  + ,  in  which  r  is 

mmerically  less  than  unity,  is  ^^ . 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  of  the  series 
9-6+4....... 

2 

Here  a=9,  r=z  --, 

9 


(-1) 


Ex.  2.    Find  the  geometrical  progression  whose  sum  to  infinity  is  4J, 
and  whose  second  term  is  -  2. 

Let  a  be  the  first  term,  and  r  be  the  common  ratio. 

Then  we  have        ar=  -  2,  and  z =  jr  • 

1-r     2 


Whence 

9r2-9r-4=0.    . 

Hence 

1              4 
r=-^.orr=^. 

If 

1           -2    ^ 

and  the  series 

is 

6,      -2,     |,&o. 

4 
The  value  r = ^  is  inadmissible,  for  r  must  be  numerically  less  than 

unity. 

Ex.  3.  The  3rd  term  of  a  o.p.  is  2,  and  the  6th  term  is  -  J ;  what  is 
the  10th  term?  Ans.  -^. 

Ex.  4.  Insert  two  geometric  means  between  8  and  -1,  and  three 
means  between  2  and  18.  Ans.  -  4,  2 ;  =t  2  ^3,  6,  ±  6  ^3. 

Ex.  5.  Shew  that  if  all  the  terms  of  a  g.p.  be  multiplied  by  the  same 
quantity,  the  products  will  be  in  o.p. 

Ex.  6.    Shew  that  the  reciprocals  of  the  terms  of  a  o.p.  are  also  in  o.p. 

Ex.  7.  Shew  that,  if  between  every  two  consecutive  terms  of  a  o.p.,  a 
fixed  number  of  geometric  means  be  inserted,  the  whole  will  form  a 
geometrical  progression. 
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Ex.  8.    Find  the  sum  of  the  following  series : 

(i)    12  +  9+6I  +  ...  to  20  terms. 

2     4 
(ii)  1-- +  -  +  ...  to  6  terms. 

(iii)  4 +-8+ -16+...  to  infinity. 

^r«.(i)48|l-(|)''[,     (ii)||,    (iii)  5. 

Ex.  9.    Shew  that  the  continiied  product  of  any  number  of  quantities 

n 

in  geometrical  progression  is  equal  to  {glf,  where  n  is  the  number  of 
the  quantities  and  p,  Z  are  the  greatest  and  least  of  tiiem. 

Ex.  10.  Shew  that  the  product  of  any  odd  number  of  terms  of  a  o.p. 
will  be  equal  to  the  nth  power  of  the  middle  term,  n  being  the  number 
of  the  terms. 

Ex.  11.  The  sum  of  the  first  10  terms  of  a  certain  o.p.  is  equal  to  244 
times  the  sum  of  the  first  5  terms.    What  is  the  common  ratio? 

ilfu.  3. 

Ex.  12.  If  the  common  ratio  of  a  o.p.  be  less  than  J,  shew  that  each 
term  will  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  that  follow  it. 


Harmonical  Progression. 

230.  Definition.  A  series  of  quantities  is  said  to  be 
in  Harmmiical  Progression  when  the  diflTerence  between 
the  first  and  the  second  of  any  three  consecutive  terms  is 
to  the  diflference  between  the  second  and  the  third  as  the 
first  is  to  the  third. 

Thus  a,  b,  c,  d  &c.,  are  in  Harmonical  Progression 

[H.  P.],  if 

a  — 6  :  b  —  c  ::  a  :  c, 

b  —  c  :  c  —  d  ::  b  :  d, 
and  so  on. 

If  a,  by  c  be  in  harmonical  progression,  we  have  by 
definition 

a  — iift  —  ciraic; 

/.  c{a  —  b)  =  a(b  —  c). 
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Hence,  dividing  by  ahc,  we  have 

b     a     c     b 

which  shews  that  -  >  r ,  -  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Thus,  if  qwmtities  are  in  harmonical  progression,  their 
reciprocals  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 

231.     Harmonic  Mean.     If  a,b,che  in  harmonical 
progression,  -,  r,  -  will  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Hence  r  =  -  +  -  > 

6     a     c 

r       2ac 


a-^  c 

Thus  the  harmonic  mean  of  two  quantities  is  twice 
their  product  divided  by  their  sum. 

If  we  put  A,  0,  H  for  the  arithmetic,  the  geometric, 
and  the  harmonic  means  respectively  of  any  two  quantities 
a  and  5,  we  have 

A=i(a  +  b),  0  =  MH=-^f~^; 

Thus  the  geometric  mean  of  any  two  quantities  is  also 
the  geometric  mean  of  their  arithmetic  and  harmonic 
means, 

232.  Theorem.  The  arithmetic  m^an  of  two  unequal 
positive  quantities  is  greater  than  their  geometric  mean. 

If  a,  5  be  the  two  positive  quantities  we  have  to  shew 
that 

^(a  +  b)>Jah, 

or  i  (Va  -  A/by  >  0. 


EXAMPLES. 

Now  (/y/a  —  i^hf  is  always  positive,  and  therefore  greater 
than  zero,  unless  a  =  6. 

Since  the  arithmetic  mean  of  two  positive  quantities  is 
greater  than  their  geometric  mean,  it  follows  from  Art.  231 
that  the  geometric  mean  is  greater  than  the  harmonic. 

233.  To  insert  n  harmonic  means  between  any  two 
quantities  a  and  h 

Insert  n  arithmetic  means  between  -  and    r ,  and  the 

a  0 

reciprocals  of  these  will  be  the  required  harmonic  means. 
The  arithmetic  means  are 

1      J_/l__l\      1     _2_/l_l\     o 
a^n-\-l\b     a)'   a^n+l[b     a) '     ^' 

Hence,  by  simplifying  these  terms  and  inverting  them, 
the  required  harmonic  means  will  be  found  to  be 

(n  4- 1)  ab       (n  +  1)  ab  (n  + 1)  ab 

nb  +  a    '(n-l)6  +  2a' *    b  +  na    ' 

234.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  no  formula  can 
be  found  which  will  give  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms 
in  harmonical  progression. 


EXAMPLES  XXI. 

1.  Shew  that,  if  a,  6,  c  be  in  a.  p.,  then  will  a*(6  +  c), 
b'  (c  +  a),  (f(a  +  b)  be  in  a.p. 

2.  Find  four  numbers  in  A.  p.  such  that  the  sum  of  their 
squares  shall  be  120,  and  that  the  product  of  the  first  and  last 
shall  be  less  than  the  product  of  the  other  two  by  8. 

3.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  a. p.,  and  6,  c,  c?  be  in  h.  p.,  then  ^ill 
a:b  =  c:cL 

4.  Find  three  numbers  in  G.  p.  such  that  their  sum  is  U, 
and  the  siun  of  their  squares  84. 
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5.  If  a,  5,  c  be  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  x  be  the 
geometric  mean  of  a  and  b,  and  y  be  the  geometric  mean  of  b 
and  c;  then  will  af,  6*,  ^  be  in  arithmeticsd  progi'ession. 

6.  Shew  that,  if  a,  6,  c  be  in  harmonical  progression,  then 

will  7 ,   =  and  j ,   be  also  in  harmonical 

o  +  c-a     c-k-a-b  a  +  b-c 

progression.  tJU^^^U  ^-9^*^  ^^uU^  %rt  ^  t^n^C^  ^2a 

7.  Shew  that,  if  o^  6,  c,  c?  be  in  harmonical  progressicm, 
then  will 


»,  c,  a  DO  in  narmonicai  progressicm,  ^   / 


3(6-a)((^- 

8.  Shew  that,  if  a,  6,  c  be  in  harmonical  progresi>ion, 

9.  Shew  that,  if  a,  6,  c  be  in  h.p.,  then  will  /lA^ 


'^y^,'^-  '^Y'^'^ 


cJr^ 


10.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  a.  p.,  6,  c,  c?  in  g.  p.,  and  c,  c?,  e  in  n.  p.  ; 
i       then  will  a,  c,  6  be  in  G.  P. 

11.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  H.P.,  then  will  a-^,  ^j,  c  — ^be in g.p. 

12.  If  a,  6,  c  are  in  h.p.,  then  a,  a-'C^  a-b  are  in  h.p., 
and  also  c,  c—a,  c-b  are  in  h. p. 

13.  If  X,  Oj,  a^,  y  be  in  a.p.,  a?,  g^,  g^^  y  in  g.p.,  and 
a^  Aj,  Aj,  y  in  h.p.,  then 

9^92      a,+«a 


14.  The  sum  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  terms  of  a  g.  p. 
is  to  the  sum  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  terms  as  1  :  4,  and 
the  seventh  term  is  384.     Mud  the  series. 
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16.     If  a^y  a„  a,, ,  a^  be  in  harmonical  progresaon,  . 

prove  that  a^a^  +  afi^  +  a/it^^ +  ^«-i^»='(**~l)*A' 

16.  If  a,  X,  y,  b  he  ID.  arithmetical  progression,  and 
a,  u,  V,  5  be  in  harmonical  progression,  then  osv  =  yu  =  ab,         * 

17.  Three  numbers  are  in  arithmetic  progression,  and  the 
product  of  the  extremes  is  5  times  the  mean ;  also  the  sum  of 
the  two  largest  is  8  times  the  least.     Find  the  numbers. 

18.  If  = r »  \  -\ r-  ^®  '^^  A.  p. :  then  a^  r^^  c  will  be  ^  I 

in  H.P. 

19.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  a.  p.,  and  a",  6",  c*  be  in  h.p.,  prove 
that  —  ^ ,  6,  c  are  in  G. p.,  or  else  a^h  =  c, 

20.  If  a;  be  any  term  of  the  arithmetical  progression  and  y 
be  the  corresponding  term  of  the  harmonical  progression  whose 
first  two  terms  are  a,  6,  then  will  os-a:^  —  a::6:^. 

21.  Shew  that,  if  a  be  the  arithmetic  mean  between  6  and 
c,  and  h  be  the  geometric  mean  between  a  and  o,  then  will  c  be 
the  harmonic  mean  between  a  and  6. 

22.  The  series  of  natui-al  numbers  is  divided  into  groups  as 
follows:  1;  2,  3;  4,  5,  6;  7,  8,  9,  10;  and  so  on.  Prove  that 
the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  1^  group  is  \k  (A:*  +  1). 

23.  An  A. p.  and  an  h.p.  have  each  the  fii-st  term  a,  the 
same  last  term  l^  and  the  same  number  of  terms  n  \  prove  that 
the  product  of  the  (r  + 1)***  term  of  the  one  series  and  the 
(w  —  r)***  term  of  the  other  is  independent  of  r. 

.24.  Terms  equidistant  from  a  given  term  of  an  A.P.  are 
multiplied  together ;  shew  that  the  differences  of  the  successive 
terms  of  the  series  so  formed  arS  in  a.  p. 

25.  Shew  that,  if  «S',,  ^S',^,  B^  be  the  sum  of  n  terms,  of 
2n  terras,  and  of  3n  terms  respectively  of  any  GiP.,  then  will 

'^.(«..-'S..)=(^..-^x 

26.  If  a,  6,  c  be  all  positive  and  either  in  A.  p.,  in  o.p.,. 
or  in  H.  p.,  and  n  be  any  positive  integer,  then  cC  -^-i^-^  26".     -f- 
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27.  If  P,  ^,  ^  be  respectively  the  p^,  ^,  and  r"*  terms 
(i)  of  an  A.  p.,  (ii)  of  a  G.  P.,  and  (iii)  of  an  H.  p.,  then  will 

(i)     P{q-r)  +  Q{r-p)^R{p^q)  =  0, 

(ii)    P*-'.  e^-'.iB'-'  =  l, 

(iii)     QR  (q--r)-hBF  (r  -p)  +  PQ{p-q)=0. 

28.  Shew  that,  if  a,,  a,,  a^^ ,  a^  be  in  h.p.,  then 

^i  %  ^, 

will  be  in  H.  p. 

29.  Shew  that,  if  a^,  a„  a^ ,  a^  be  all  real,  and  if 

(a,«  +  a,'+ +  «'.-,)(«/  +  <+ +  0 

=  (»,»«  + «.«a+ +».-i»X 

then  will  a^  a^,  a^, be  in  g.  P. 

30.  Shew  that  any  even  square,  (2rj)',  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  n  terms  of  one  series  of  integers  in  A.  P.,  and  that  any  odd 
square,  {2n  +  1)',  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  another  a.  p. 
increased  by  unity. 

31.  Prove  that  any  positive  integral  power  (except  the 
first)  of  any  positive  integer,  /?,  is  the  sum  of  p  consecutive    , 
terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7,  kc, ;  and  find  the  first  of  the  p  a 
terms  when  the  sum  is  p*",  > 

32.  If  an  A.  p.  aud  a  G.  p.  have  the  same  first  term  and  the 
same  second  term,  every  other  term  of  the  a.  p.  will  be  less  ^ 
than  the  corresponding  term  of  the  G.P.,  the  terms  being  all 
positive. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Systems  of  Numeration. 

235.  In  arithmetic  any  number  whatever  is  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  of  the  tea  symbols  0, 1,  2,  3,  4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9,  called  figures  or  digits,  by  means  of  the  convention 
that  every  figure  placed  to  the  left  of  another  represents 
ten  times  as  much  as  if  it  were  in  the  place  of  that  other. 
The  cipher,  0,  which  stands  for  nothing,  is  necessary 
because  one  or  more  of  the  denominations,  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  &c.,  may  be  wanting. 

The  above  mode  of  representing  numbers  is  called  the 
common  scale  of  notation,  and  10  is  said  to  be  the  radix  or 


236.  Instead  of  ten  any  other  number  might  be  used 
as  the  base  of  a  System  of  Numeration,  that  is  of  a  system 
by  which  numbers  are  named  according  to  some  definite 
plan,  and  of  the  corresponding  Scale  (fN'otation,  that  is 
of  a  system  by  which  numbers  are  represented  by  a  few 
signs  according  to  some  definite  plan ;  and  to  express  a 
number,  N,  in  the  scale  whose  radix  is  r,  is  to  write  the 

number  in  the  form d^d^d^d^,  where  each  of  the  digits 

d^i  d^,d^,  d^ is  less  than  r,  and  where  d^  stands  for  d^ 

units,  dj  stands  for  d^  x  r,  d,  for  d,  x  r^,  and  so  on. 

Thus  N=d^-hd^r  +  dy-h 

Note.  Throughout  this  chapter  each  letter  stands  for  a 
positive  integer,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 
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237.  Theorem.  Any  positive  integer  can  he  expressed 
in  any  scale  of  notation,  and  this  can  be  done  in  only  one 

way. 

For  divide  JV  by  r,  and  let  Q,  be  the  quotient  and  d^ 
the  remainder. 

Then  N  =  d,  +  rxQ^. 

Now  divide  Q^  by  r,  and  let  Q,  be  the  quotient  and  d^ 
the  remainder. 

ThenQ,  =  d,+rQ,;  therefore  JV  =  d^  +  rd^  +  r»Q,. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  a  quotient,  Q»  =  d^,  which  is  less  than  r,  when  the 
process  is  completed,  and  we  have 

N  =  d^  +  rd^-\-  r'd^  +  r'd,  + r^d„ 

so  that  the  number  would  in  the  scale  of  r  be  written 
i djiji^d^. 

Each  of  the  digits  d^  d^,  d^, is  less  than  r,  and  any 

one  or  more  of  them,  except  the  last,  d^,  may  be  zero. 

Since  at  every  stage  of  the  above  process  there  is  only 
one  quotient  and  one  remainder  the  transformation  is 
unique. 

The  given  number  N  may  itself  be  expressed  either  in 
the  common  or  in  any  other  scale  of  notation. 

Ex.  1.    Express  2157  in  the  scale  of  6. 

The  quotients  and  remainders  of  the  sncoessive  divisions  by  6 
are  as  under: 

6 1 2157 
6  1 359  remainder  S=dQ 

6|69   6  =  di 

6[9   5=d, 

1  3=:d, 

Thus  2157  when  expressed  in  the  scale  of  6  is  13553. 

Ex.  2.    Change  13553  from  the  scale  of  6  to  the  scale  of  8. 

We  have  the  following  successive  divisions  by  8,  remembering 
that  since  13553  is  in  the  scale  of  6  each  figure  is  six  times  what 
it  would  be  if  it  were  moved  one  place  to  the  left,  so  that  to  begin 
with  we  have  to  divide  1x6  +  3,  and  so  on. 
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8 1 13558 
8 1 1125  remainder  5 

8[63     6 

4     1 

Hence  the  number  required  is  4155. 

Ex.  3.    Change  4155  from  the  scale  of  8  to  the  scale  of  10. 
Proceeding  as  before,  we  haye 
10 1 4155 
10 1 327  remainder  7 

10]25   5 

2   1 

Thus  2157  is  the  number  required. 

Or  thus: 

.     Since     4155  =  4 x  B'  +  l  x  83  +  5x8  +  6=  {(4  x8  +  l)8  +  5}8  +  5, 

the  required  result  may  be  obtained  as  follows  : — 

Multiply  4  by  8  and  add  1 ;  multiply  this  result  by  8  and  add  5 ; 
then  multiply  again  by  8  and  add  5. 

Ex.  4.    Express  3166  in  the  scale  of  12.     [Bepresent  ten  by  t,  and 
eleven  by  eJ]  Ans.  l9eL 

Ex.  6.    Express  ^  in  the  scale  of  4.  Ans.  =y^  . 

Ex.  6.    In  what  scale  is  4950  written  20301?  Ans.  7. 

238.    Radix  Fractions.   Radix  fractions  in  any  scale 
correspond  to  decimal  fractions  in  the  ordinary  scale,  so  that 

'abc, . .  stands  for  -  +  -5  +  -5  + 

To  shew  that  any  given  fraction  may  be  expressed  by  a 
series  of  radix  fractions  in  any  proposed  scale. 

Let  F  be  the  given  fraction ;  and  suppose  that,  when 
expressed  by  radix  fractions  in  the  scale  of  r,  we  have 

••       ■■  a      b-     c 

where  each  of  a,  6,  c is  a  positive  integer  (including 

zero)  less  than  r. 
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Multiply  by  r;  then 

i^xr  =  a-f-  +  3-+ 

Hence  a  must  be   equal  to   the  integral  part,  and 

h    c 

-  +  -J+ must  be  equal  to  the  fractional  part  of  Fr. 

(If  Fr  be  less  than  1,  a  is  zero.) 

Let  F^  be  the  fractional  part  of  Fr;  then 

r,      b      c 
^     r     r^ 

Multiply  by  r;  then 

F^xr  =  b  +  -  + 

Hence  b  must  be  equal  to  the  integral  part  of  F^r. 

Thus  a,b,c, can  be  found  in  succession. 

Ex.  1.    EzpresB  o^  by  a  series  of  radix  fractions  in  the  scale  of  6. 

Hence  '012  is  the  required  resnlt. 
Ex.  2.    Express  =  by  a  series  of  radix  fractions  in  the  scale  of  3. 

ixS  =  0+?;  5x8  =  1+?;  fx3  =  0  +  ?; 

5x8  =  2+i;  J><8  =  1+|;  5x3=.2+l. 

Henoe  ■6l02li  is  the  reqniied  result. 
Ex.  8.    Change  824-a8  from  the  scale  8  to  the  seale  6. 

The  Integral  and  fractional  parts  must  be  considered  separately, 
a  A.  18 
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6|324 

6 1 48  remainder  2 
5  5 

•26 

6 

204 

6 

0-30 

6 

2-20 
6 

1-40 
6 

300 

Thus  the  required  result  is  552-20213. 

Ex.  4.    In  the  scale  of  8  express  *16315  as  a  vulgar  fraction. 
^^=•16316; 
/.  8»;^= 16-315; 
.-.  8»;^=16316-Sl5; 

_  16315  - 16  _  16315  -- 16  _  16277 
•'•     -"-    gB.ga     -     77700     -  77700* 

Ex.  6.    In  the  scale  of  7  express  -2^1  as  a  vulgar  fraction. 

^       113 
^'"•330- 
Ex.  6.    Change  314-23  from  the  scale  of  5  to  the  scale  of  7. 

Ans.  150*3561. 

239.  Theorem.  The  difference  between  any  number 
and  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible  by  r—  1,  where  r  is  the 
radix  of  the  scale  in  which  the  number  is  expressed. 

Let  N  be  the  number,  S  the  sum  of  the  digits,  and  let 
d«>  d^yd^ be  the  digits. 

Then        N=d^-\-rd^  +  r^d^  + +  ^X> 

and  fif  =  d„  +  d,  +  d,  + +  d». 

.-.  JV^-fif  =  (r-l)d,  +  (r«-l)d,+ +(r^-l)d^. 

Now  each  of  the  terms  on  the  right  is  divisible  by 
r-l[Art.  86]. 

Hence  JV—  /S  is  divisible  by  r  —  1. 

Since  N  —  Sis  divisible  by  r  —  1,  JV  and  S  must  leave 
the  same  remainder  when  divided  by  r—  1. 
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Ex.  1.  The  differenoe  of  any  two  numbers  expressed  by  the  same 
digits  is  diyisible  by  r  - 1. 

For  the  sum  of  the  digits  is  the  same  for  both ;  and  since  N^-S 
and  N^-S  are  both  divisible  by  r - 1,  it  follows  that  Ni-.N^  is 
divisible  by  r  - 1. 

Ex.  2.  Shew  that  in  the  ordinary  scale  a  number  is  divisible  by  9  if 
the  sum  of  its  digits  be  divisible  by  9,  and  by  3  if  the  sum  of  its  digits 
is  divisible  by  3. 

N-SiBtk  multiple  of  9 ;  hence,  if  iSf  be  a  multiple  of  9,  so  also  is 
N;  and,  if  5  be  a  multiple  of  3,  so  also  is  N. 

Ex.  3.  Shew  that  any  number  is  divisible  by  r+1  if  the  differenoe 
between  the  sum  of  the  odd  and  the  sum  of  the  even  digits  is 
divisible  by  r+1. 

Let  N=:do+djr+d^+d^i^+ , 

and  D=dQ-di  +  d^-d^+ 

Then         N-D=di{r+l)  +  d^(r^--l)+d^{f^+l)-{- 

Each  of  the  terms  on  the  right  is  divisible  by  r+1  [Art.  87J; 
.*.  N-DiB divisible  by  r + 1*    Henoe  if  D  is  divisible  by  r  + 1  so  also 

Ex.  4.  If  N^  and  N^  be  any  two  whole  numbers,  and  if  the  remainders 
left  after  dividing  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  N^  N^  and  ux  NixN^  by 
9  be  ftj,  n,  and  p  respectively;  then  will  n^n^  be  equal  to  p,  or  differ 
fromjp  by  a  multiple  of  9. 

For  ^x=ni+a  multiple  of  9,  and  2ir=n,  +  a  multiple  of  9; 
therefore  N-.x  N^ssnixru+  &  multiple  of  9.  Henoe  n^ng  +  ^  multiple 
of  9  is  equal  to  |i  +  a  multiple  of  9. 

If  the  above  is  applied  in  any  case  of  multiplication,  and  it  is 
found  that  n^n^  does  not  equal  p,  or  differ  from  it  by  a  multiple  of  9, 
there  must  be  some  error  in  the  process  of  multiplication. 

This  gives  a  method  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  multiplication; 
the  test  is  not  however  a  complete  one,  for  although  it  is  certain  that 
there  must  be  an  error  iirhxn^  does  not  equal  p,  or  differ  from  it  by 
a  multiple  of  9,  there  mayoe  errors  when  the  condition  is  satisfied, 
provided  that  the  errors  neutralize  one  another  so  far  as  the  sum  of 
the  digits  in  the  product  is  concerned. 

This  is  called  the  "Bule  for  casting  out  the  nines." 

Ex.  5.  A  number  of  three  digits  in  the  scale  of  7  has  the  same  digits 
in  reversed  order  when  it  is  expressed  in  the  scale  of  9 :  find  the 
number. 

Let  a,  h,  e  be  the  digits ;  then  we  have 

49a+76+c=81c  +  96  +  a, 

where  a,  6,  c  are  positive  integers  less  than  7. 

Hence  40c  +  6=24a. 

18—2 
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Now  40c  and  24a  are  both  divisible  by  8;  therefore  b  must  be 
divisible  by  8.  But  b  is  less  than  7 :  it  must  therefore  be  zero.  And 
since  6  is  zero,  we  have  5c=da,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  when 
c=:3anda=5. 

Thus  the  number  required  is  503. 

Ex.  6.  A  number  consisting  of  three  digits  is  doubled  by  reversing  the 
digits;  prove  that  the  same  will  hold  for  the  number  formed  by  the 
first  and  last  digits,  and  also  that  such  a  number  can  be  found  in 
only  one  scale  of  notation  out  of  every  three. 

Let  the  number  be  ahc  in  the  scale  of  r. 

Then  we  have  {abc)  x  2=cba» 

Since  eha  is  greater  than  a5c,  c  must  be  greater  than  a. 

Hence  we  must  have  the  following  equations : 

2c=a+r (i), 

26  +  l  =  6  +  r    (ii), 

2a  +  l=c (iii). 

From  (i)  and  (iii)  we  see  that  the  number  represented  by  ca  is 
double  that  represented  by  ac. 

Also  4o+2=2c2=a+r; 

.-.  r-2=3a. 

Hence,  as  a  is  an  integer,  r  -  2  must  be  a  multiple  of  8,  so  that 
the  number  must  be  in  one  of  the  scales  2,  6, 8, 11,  <&c.,  the  numbers 
corresponding  to  these  scales  being  Oil,  143,  275,  3^7,  dko. 


EXAMPLES  XXII. 

1.  Find  the  number  which  has  the  same  two  digits  when 
expressed  in  the  scales  of  7  and  9. 

2.  In  any  given  scale  write  down  the  greatest  and  the 
least  number  which  iias  a  given  number  of  digits. 

3.  A  number  of  six  digits  is  formed  by  writing  down  any 
three  digits  and  then  repeating  them  in  the  same  order;  shew 
that  the  number  is  divisible  by  1001. 

4.  Of  the  weights  1,  2,  4,  8,  <fec.  lbs.,  which  must  be  taken 
to  weigh  1027  lbs.  ? 


i 
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5.  Shew  that  the  number  represented  in  any  scale  hy  144 
is  a  square  number. 

6.  Shew  that  the  numbers  represented  in  any  scale  by 
121, 12321,  and  1234321  are  perfect  squares. 

7.  Find  a  number  of  two  digits,  which  are  transposed  by 
the  addition  of  18  to  the  number,  or  by  converting  it  into  the 
septenary  scale. 

8.  A  number  is  denoted  by  4*440  in  the  quinary  scale, 
and  by  4*54  in  a  certain  other  scale.  What  is  the  radix  of 
that  other  scale  1 

9.  If  iS^  be  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  a  number  iT,  and  2Q 
be  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  2Nf  the  number  being  expressed  in 
the  ordinaiy  scale,  shew  that  S^^Q  ia  a  multiple  of  9. 

10.  If  a  whole  number  be  expressed  in  a  scale  whose 
radix  is  odd,  the  sum  of  the  digits  will  be  even  if  the  number 
be  even,  and  odd  if  the  number  be  odd. 

11.  Prove  that,  in  any  scale  of  notation,  the  difference  of 
the  square  of  any  number  of  three  digits  and  the  square  of  the 
number  formed  by  reversing  the  digits  is  divisible  by  r*  —  1. 

12.  Prove  that,  in  any  scale  of  notation,  the  difference  of 
the  square  of  any  number  and  the  square  of  the  number  formed 
hy  reversing  the  digits  is  divisible  by  r"  —  1. 

13.  A  number  of  three  digits  in  the  scale  of  7,  when 
expressed  in  the  scale  of  11  has  the  same  digits  in  reversed 

I     order :  find  the  number. 

!  14.     Prove  that  all  the  numbers  which  are  expressed  in 

I  the  scales  of  5  and  9  by  using  the  same  digits,  whether  in  the 

I  same  order  or  in  a  different  order,  will  leave  the  same  remainder 

i  when  divided  by  4. 

15.  There  is  a  certain  number  which  is  expressed  by  6 
digits  in  the  scale  of  3,  and  by  the  last  three  of  those  digits  in 
the  scale  of  12.     Find  the  number. 
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16.  Find  a  number  of  four  digits  in  the  scale  of  8  which 
when  doubled  will  have  the  same  digits  in  reverse  order. 

17.  The  digits  of  a  number  of  three  digits  are  in  A.  P. 
The  number  when  divided  by  the  sum  of  its  digits  gives  a 
quotient  15 ;  and  when  396  is  added  to  the  number,  ^e  sum 
has  the  same  digits  in  inverted  order.     Find  the  number. 

18.  Find  the  digits  a,  6,  c  in  order  that  the  number 
13a645c  may  be  divisible  by  792. 

19.  Prove  that  there  is  only  one  scale  of  notation  in 
which  the  number  represented  by  1155  is  divisible  by  that 
represented  by  12,  and  find  that  scale. 

20.  Find  a  number  of  four  digits  in  the  ordinary  scale 
which  will  have  its  digits  reversed  in  order  by  multiplying 
by  9. 

21.  In  the  scale  of  notation  whose  radix  is  r,  shew  that 
the  number  (r*  — l)(r"  — 1)  when  divided  by  r— 1  will  give  a 
quotient  with  the  same  digits  in  the  reverse  order. 

22.  Shew  that,  in  any  scale  of  notation, 

^.  =  -0l23...(r-3)(r-l), 

the  circulating  period  consisting  of  all  the  figures  in  order 
except  r  —  2  which  is  passed  over.  For  example,  in  the 
ordinary  scale,  ^  =  01234567S. 

23.  There  is  a  number  of  six  digits  such  that  when  the 
extreme  left-hand  digit  is  transposed  to  the  extreme  right-hand, 
the  rest  being  unaltered,  the  number"  is  increased  three-fold. 
Prove  that  the  left-hand  digit  must  be  either  1  or  2,  and  find 
the  number  in  either  case. 

24.  Find  a  number  of  three  digits,  the  last  two  of  which 
are  alike,  such  that  when  multiplied  by  a  certain  number  it 
still  consists  of  three  digits,  the  first  two  of  which  are  alike 
and  the  same  as  the  former  repeated  ones,  and  the  third  is  the 
same  as  the  multiplier. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Permutations  and  Combinations. 

240.  Definition.  The  different  ways  in  which  r 
things  can  be  taken  from  n  things,  regard  being  had  to 
the  order  of  selection  or  arrangement,  are  called  the  per- 
mutatians  of  the  n  things  r  at  a  time. 

Thus  two  permutations  will  be  different  unless  they 
contain  the  same  objects  arranged  in  the  same  order. 

For  example,  suppose  we  have  four  objects,  represented 
by  the  letters  a,  6,  c,  d;  the  permutations  two  at  a  time 
are  ah,  ba,  dc,  ca,  ad,  da,  be,  cb,  bd,  db,  cd,  and  dc. 

The  number  of  permutations  of  n  different  things 
taken  r  at  a  time  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  JP^. 

241.  To  find  the  number  of  permutations  ofn  different 
things  taken  r  at  a  tim/e. 

Let  the  different  things  be  represented  by  the  letters 
a,  i,c, 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  n  permutations  of  the  n 
things  when  taken  one  at  a  time,  so  that  JP^  =  n. 

Now,  if  we  take  one  of  the  different  permutations  r  —  1 
at  a  time,  and  place  after  it  any  one  of  the  n  —  (r  —  1) 
letters  which  it  does  not  contain,  we  shall  obtain  a  per- 
mutation of  the  n  things  r  at  a  time.  We  thus  obtain 
n-(r— 1)  different  permutations  r  at  a  time  from  every 
one  of  the  different  permutations  r  —  1  at  a  time. 
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Hence  we  have 

Since  the  above  relation  is  true  for  all  values  of  r,  we 
have  in  succession, 


.P,  =  ,P.x(«-l). 

Also  ^Pj  =  n. 

Multiply  all  the  corresponding  members  of  the  above 
equalities,  and  cancel  all  the  common  factors;  we  then 
have 

^P^  =  n(n"l){n-2) (ri-r+1). 

If  all  the  n  things  are  to  be  taken,  r  is  equal  to  n,  and 
we  have 

„P^  =  n(ii-l)(n-2) 3.2.1. 

Definitions.  The  product  n  (n  -- 1)  (w  -  2)  . . .  2  . 1 
is  denoted  by  the  symbol  [»  or  by  n!  The  symbols  [n 
and  nl  are  read  '  factorial  n* 

The  continued  product  of  the  r  quantities  w,  n  — 1, 

w  — 2, (n  — r+1),  n  not  being  necessarily  an  integer 

in  this  case,  is  denoted  by  n^.    Thus  Wg  =  n  (w  —  1)  (n  —  2). 

Hence  we  have  ^P.  =  I  w ,  and   P  =  n. 

242.  To  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 
taken  all  together,  when  the  things  are  not  all  different 

Let  the  n  things  be  represented  by  letters;  and  sup- 
pose p  of  them  to  be  a's,  q  of  them  to  be  t's,  r  of  them  to 
be  c*s,  and  so  on.  Let  P  be  the  required  number  of  per- 
mutations. 
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If  in  any  one  of  the  actual  permutations  We  suppose 
that  the  as  are  all  changed  into  p  letters  different  from 
each  other  and  from  all  the  rest;  then,  by  changing  only 
the  arrangement  of  these  p  new  letters,  we  should,  instead 
of  a  single  permutation,  have  Ip  different  permutations. 

Hence,  if  the  a*s  were  all  changed  into  p  letters 
different  from  each  other  and  from  all  the  rest,  the  6's,  c's, 
&c.  being  unaltered,  there  would  be  P  x  [p  permutations. 

Similarly,  if  in  any  one  of  these  new  permutations  we 
suppose  that  the  &'s  are  all  changed  into  q  letters  different 
rem  each  other  and  from  all  the  rest,  we  should  obtain 
q  pennutations  by  changing  the  order  of  these  q  new 
ettera  Hence  the  whole  number  of  permutations  would 
now  be  P  x  [px  |g. 

I      By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  see  that  if  all  the  letters 
irere  changed  so  that  no  two  were  alike,  the  total  number 
I  of  pennutations  would  be  Px  |p  x  |g  x  |r... 

But  the  number  of  permutations  all  together  of  n 
\  different  things  is  jn.     Hence  P  x  l^x  Ig^  x  |r...=  \n; 


[r...- 

Ex.l. 

Find  jPj,  5P4  and  7P7. 

Ans. 

120, 

120,  5040. 

Ex.2. 

Shew  that  ioP4=7P7> 

Ex.3. 

If^P5=12x„P3,  findn. 

Ans.l. 

Ei.4. 

I«an-Ps=100x^Pa,find«. 

Am.  13. 

Ex.5. 

U^P^=2xJP^,  findn. 

Am.  8. 

Ex.  6.    Find  the  number  of  permntations  of  all  the  letters  of  each  of 
[    the  words  acacia,  hannah,  tuccesa  and  vmsimppi. 
f  Am.  60,  90,  420,  84650. 

Ex.  7.  In  how  many  ways  may  a  party  of  8  take  their  places  at  a 
round  table;  and  in  how  many  ways  can  8  different  beads  be  Btmng 
on  a  neddace  ?  Am.  |7,  }  |7. 

tx.  8.  In  how  many  ways  may  a  party  of  4  ladies  and  4  gentlemen  be 
arranged  at  a  round  table,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  placed 
alternately?  Am.  144. 
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Ex.  9.  The  number  of  pennutations  of  n  things  all  together  in  which 
r  specified  things  are  to  be  in  an  assigned  order  though  not  necessaiily 
consecntiye  is .  |  n  /  |r. 

Ex.  10.  The  number  of  ways  in  which  n  books  can  be  arranged  on  a 
shelf  so  that  two  particular  books  shall  not  be  together  is  (n  -  2)  |n-l. 

Ex.  11.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  r  together,  when 
eaoh  thing  oan  be  repeated  any  number  of  times. 

Here  any  one  of  the  n  things  can  be  put  in  the  first  place;  and, 
howeyer  the  first  place  is  filled,  any  one  of  the  n  things  can  be  put  in 
the  second  place;  and  so  on.     Hence  the  number  required 

sznxnxnx  ...  =  »**. 
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243.  Definition.  The  different  ways  in  which  a 
selection  of  r  things  can  be  made  from  n  things,  without 
regard  to  the  order  of  selection  or  arrangement,  are  called 
the  combinations  of  the  n  things  r  at  a  time. 

Thus  the  different  combinations  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d 
three  at  a  time  are  ahc,  ahd,  acd  and  bed. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  n  different  things  r  at 
a  time  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  JO^. 

244.  To  find  the  number  of  combinations  ofn  different 
things  taken  r  at  a  time. 

Let  the  different  things  be  represented  by  the  letters 
a,  bt  c,  ... 

Now  in  the  combinations  of  the  n  letters  r  together 
the  number  in  which  a  particular  letter  occurs  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  combinations  of  the  remaining  w  —  1  letters 
r  —  1  at  a  time.  Hence  in  the  whole  number  of  combina- 
tions r  together  every  letter  occurs  ^fi^^i  times,  and 
therefore  the  total  number  of  letters  is  n  x  ^^jG^^ ;  but, 
since  there  are  r  letters  in  each  combination,  the  total 
number  of  the  letters  must  be  r  x  C. 
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Hence  rxjO^^nx  ^fir^^» 

Since  the  above  relation  is  trae  for  all  values  of  n  and 
of  r,  we  have  in  succession 


Also  n-r^A  =  ^-^+l- 

Hence,  by  multiplying  corresponding  members  of  the 
above  equations  and  cancelling  the  common  factors,  we 
have 

|r  x^(7^=n(n-l)(w-2) (n-r+1), 

thatis  G      <n-l){n^2)..,(n^r+l)^n^ 

By  multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
firaction  on  the  right  by  In  — r,  we  have 

n(n  — l)(n  — 2)...(n— r4-l)x  [n  — r 


tr^r 


Ir  In  — r 

=  .^,~   ^ (ii)- 

^  |n  —  r 

By  comparing  the  above  result  with  that  obtained  in 
Alt  242,  it  will  be  seen  that  JP^  =  JO^  x  [r.  The  relation 
JPr  =  «Cv  X  |r  can  however  be  at  once  obtained  from  the 
consideration  that  every  combination  of  r  diflferent  things 
would  give  rise  to  |r  permutations,  if  the  order  of  the 
letters  were  altered  in  every  possible  way. 

Note.  In  order  that  the  formula  (ii)  may  be  true 
when  r=w,  we  must  suppose  that  |0=1,  since  ^(7^  =  1. 
We  should  also  obtain  the  result  |0  =  1  by  putting  n  =  1  in 
the  relation  |7i  =  n  |n—  1. 
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245.  Theorem.  The  number  of  combinations  of  n 
different  things  r  together  is  equal  to  Ike  number  of  the 
combinations  n  —  r  together. 

The  proposition  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  that 
whenever  r  things  are  taken  out  of  n  things,  n^r  must 
be  left,  and  if  every  set  of  r  things  diflfers  in  some  par- 
ticular from  every  other,  the  corresponding  set  of  »— r 
things  will  also  differ  in  some  particular  from  every  other ; 
and  therefore  the  number  of  different  ways  of  taking  r 
things  must  be  just  the  same  as  the  number  of  different 
ways  of  leaving  or  taking  w  —  r  things. 

The  result  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  formula 
(ii)  of  the  last  Article. 

For     .Cr  =  J^-  .  and  .C_  =  -      ^ 


[r  |7i  — r'  *  ""**      |n  -  r  |r 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  first  method  of  proof 
holds  good  when  the  n  things  are  not  all  different,  to  which 
case  the  formulae  of  Art.  244  are  not  applicable. 

Ex.  1.  Find  10C4,  j^Cg  and  ^Gjj. 

Ex.2.  If^Ce=,»(7i8,find.,Cie. 

Ex.  3.  Find  n,  having  given  that  n^s^n^f 

Ex.  4.  Find  «,  having  given  that  3  x  ^C^ = 5  x  n-i^» 

Ex.  6.  Find  n,  having  given  that  ,jC4=210. 

Ex.  6.    Find  n  and  r  having  given  that  ^P,.=272  and  ^(7^=136. 

Ans.  n=17,  fss3. 
Ex.  7.    Find  n  and  r  having  given  ^C^-i :  n^r  -  n^'r+i ::  2  :  3  :  4. 

Ans,  n=34,  r=14. 
Ex.  8.    How  many  words  each  containing  3  consonants  and  2  vowels 
can  be  formed  from  6  consonants  and  4  vowels  ? 

The  consonants  can  be  chosen  in  ^C^=20  ways;  the  vowels  can  be 
chosen  in  402=6  ways ;  hence  20  x  6  different  sets  of  letters  can  be 
chosen,  and  each  of  these  sets  can  be  arranged  in  0P,=:12O  ways. 
Hence  the  required  number  is  20  x  6  x  120. 


Ans. 

210, 

220,1 

140. 

Ans. 

163. 

Ans. 

IL 

C,. 

Am.  10. 

Ans. 

10. 
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Ex.  9.    How  many  different  STuns  can  be  formed  with  a  sovereign,  a 

hiUf-BOvereigu,  a  crown,  a  half-crown,  a  shilling  and  a  sixpence  ? 
Number  required     =  ^C^ + ^C, + ^Cg + ^C^ + eC^ + ^Cg = 63. 

£x.  10.  Shew  that,  in  the  combinationB  of  2n  different  things  n 
together,  the  number  of  combinations  in  which  a  particular  tiling 
occurs  is  equal  to  the  number  in  which  it  does  not  occur. 

Ex.  11.  Shew  that,  in  the  combinations  of  4n  different  things  n 
together,  tiie  number  of  combinations  in  which  a  particular  thing 
occurs  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  number  in  which  it  does  not 
occur. 

Ex.  12.  Out  of  a  party  of  4  ladies  and  8  gentlemen  one  game  at  lawn- 
tennis  is  to  be  arranged,  each  side  consisting  of  one  lady  and  one 
gentleman.    In  how  many  ways  can  this  be  done  ?  Am,  36. 

Ex.  13.  The  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  are  written  down  in  every  possible 
order :  how  many  of  the  numbers  so  formed  will  be  greater  than  23000  ? 

Am.  90. 

Ex.  14.  At  an  election  there  are  four  candidates  and  three  members 
to  be  elected,  and  an  elector  may  vote  for  any  number  of  candidates 
not  greater  than  the  number  to  be  elected.  In  how  many  ways  may 
an  Sector  vote?  Am.  14. 

246.     Greatest  value  of  JO^.     To  find  ike  greatest 
valve  of  ^C^  for  a  given  valve  ofn. 

From  the  formulae  of  Art.  244  we  have 

Hence  JO^  =  J^r-t*  according  as  n  —  r  +  1  =r;  that  is, 

according  as  r  =  J  (w  +  1). 

Thus  the  number  of  combination  of  n  things  r  together 
inoreases  with  r  so  long  as  r  is  less  than  ^  (n  + 1). 

If  then  »  be  even,  ^(7^  is  greatest  when  r  =  ^. 

n  w  be  odd,  nCr^nCr,^  as  v >^ (u  + 1),  aud  .C,= 

^Cv^j     when    r  =  J  (n  +  1).      Thus,    when     n     is    odd, 
J^Unr-i)  =  An+i)  *^d  these  are  the  greatest  values  of  jO^. 
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For  example,  if  n=10,  nOr  is  grefttest  when  r=5«  Also  if  nsll, 
^C^  is  the  same  for  the  values  5  and  6  of  r,  and  ffir^  greater  for  these 
yalues  than  for  any  other  value. 

247.        To  P'OVetha  Sir  -^nOr-V^n^fir- 

If  the  total  number  of  combinations  of  (n  + 1)  things  r 
together  be  divided  into  two  groups  according  as  they  do  or 
do  not  contain  a  certain  particular  letter,  it  is  clear  that  the 
number  of  the  combinations  which  do  not  contain  the 
letter  is  the  number  of  combinations  r  together  of  the 
remaining  n  things,  and  the  number  of  the  combinations 
which  do  contain  the  letter  is  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
r  —  1  of  the  remaining  n  things  can  be  taken.     Thus 

The  above  result  can  also  be  proved  as  follows : 

From  Art.  244  we  have 

w(n-l)...(n-r-f  1)     n(7i- l)...(n-r  +  2) 
«Wi-nW.i-  12 r  ■*■      1.2 (r-1) 

n(n-l)...(w-r  +  2),  -   ,    , 

(n-f  l)n(n-l)...(ri-r-f  2)_     ^ 
1.2 r  --fiW- 

Ex.    To  prove  that  ^iP^=^P^+r.,»P^i. 

A  particular  thing  is  absent  in  .P,.  of  the  permutations  of  the 
^n+1)  things  and  occurs  in  J*^-!^  ^^  when  it  does  occur  it  can  be 
m  eitner  of  r  places.    Hence 

248.  Theorem.  To  prove  thai,  if  x  and  y  he  any  two 
positive  integers  such  that  x  +  y^m,  then  wUl 

Suppose  that  m  letters  a,  &,...,  p,  q,...,  are  divided 
into  two  groups  a,  b,...,  and  p,  q,..,,  there  being  x  and 
y  letters  respectively  in  these  groups.  Then  the  whole 
number  of  sets  of  n  out  of  thcJ  m  things  will  clearly  be 
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equal  to  the  sum  of  the  number  of  sets  formed  by  taking 
n  out  of  the  first  group  and  none  out  of  the  second,  n  —  1 
out  of  the  first  group  and  one  out  of  the  second,  w  —  2 
out  of  the  first  group  and  2  out  of  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Now  n  can  be  chosen  from  the  first  group  in  JJ^  ways. 
Also  »— 1  can  be  chosen  from  the  first  group  in  J)^^ 
ways,  and  any  one  of  these  sets  of  w  —  1  things  can  be 
taken  with  any  one  of  the  ^(7,  sets  of  1  from  the  second 
group,  so  that  the  number  of  sets  formed  by  taking  n—1 
from  the  first  group  and  1  from  the  second  is  „C^^  x  /J^, 

Similarly,  the  number  of  sets  formed  by  taking  n  —  2 
from  the  first  group  and  2  from  the  second  is  jO^^  x  ^C^. 

And,  in  general,  the  number  of  sets  formed  by  taking 
n  -r  from  the  first  group  and  r  from  the  second  is  ^V^^  x  ^0^. 

Hence  we  have 

-f ... +  3,0^^.^(7^ -f...  +  yO». 
If  a?  or  y  be  less  than  n  some  of  the  terms  on  the  right 
will  vanish;  for  ^0^  =  0  if  r  >  n. 

249.  Vandermonde's  Theorem.  From  the  last 
Article,  if  x,  y  and  n  be  any  positive  integers  such  that 

«+y  is  greater  than  w,  we  have,  since  J0^  =  r^ , 


(«+y. 

)._«'. ,   ^.-.    y.  ,  ««    y, , 

«_ 

~\n  '  |«-1-|1   '    n-2'|2  '  '" 

|/i-r   \r             \n 

Multiply  each  side  of  the  last  equation  by  [w,  and  we 
Iiave 

[n 
......  +  ,-y= — ^„.,.y^+ +y«. 
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The  above  has  been  proved  on  the  supposition  that  x 
and  y  are  positive  integers  such  that  a?  4-  y  is  greater  than 
n;  and  by  means  of  the  theorem  of  Art.  91,  the  proposi- 
tion can  be  proved  to  be  true  for  all  vahiea  of  x  and  y. 

For  the  two  expressions  which  are  to  be  proved 
identical  are  only  of  the  nth  degree  in  x  and  y.  But,  if 
y  has  any  particular  integral  value  greater  than  n,  the 
equation  is  known  to  be  true  for  any  positive  integral 
value  of  X,  and  thus  for  more  than  n  values;  and 
hence  it  must  be  true  for  that  value  of  y  and  any  vaha 
whatever  of  x.  Hence  the  proposition  is  true  for  any 
particular  value  whatever  of  x,  and  for  more  than  n  values 
of  y ;  it  must  therefore  be  true  for  all  values  of  x  and  for 
all  values  of  y. 

This  proves  Vandermonde*s  theorem,  namely : — 

Ifnbe  any  positive  integer,  and  x,  y  have  any  values 
whatever;  then  will 

\  nin  —  V) 

(«  +  y)n  =  ^«  +  w . a:„.i y,  + -Y^g-  a?„., y,  +  ... 

\n 


Homogeneous  Products. 

250.     The   number  of  diflTerent  products   each  of  r 

letters   which   can  be   made   from  n  letters,  when   each 

letter  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times,  is  denoted 

by  the  symbol  JS^. 

For  example,  the  homogeneous  products  of  two  dimensions  formed 
by  the  three  letters  a,  6,  c  are  a^,  6^,  c^,  &c,  ca^  ah. 

To  find  ja^. 

Since  in  each  of  the  r-dimensional  products  of  n 
things  there  are  r  letters,  the  total  number  of  letters  in  all 
the  products  will  be  ^H^  x  r ;  and,  as  each  of  the  n  letters 
occurs  the  same   number  of  times,  it   follows   that  the 
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number  of  times  any  particular  letter,  a  suppose,  occurs  is 

Now  consider  all  the  terms  which  contain  a  at  least 
once.  If  any  one  of  these  terms  be  divided  by  a  the 
quotient  will  be  of  r  —  1  dimensions ;  and,  when  all 
the  terms  which  contain  a  are  so  divided,  we  shall  obtain 
without  repetition  all  the  possible  homogeneous  products 
of  the  n  letters  of  r  —  1  dimensions.  Now  the  homogeneous 
products  of  r  —  1  dimensions  are  in  number  „J?^i ;  and, 
by  the  above,  the  number  of  a's  they  contain  is 
r-l 
—  X  ^H^^,     Hence,  taking  into  account  the  a  which  is 

a  factor  of  each  of  the  n^^-i  terms,  the  total  number  of  a's 
which  occur  in  all  the  r-dimensional  products  of  the  w  letters 

is 

n^r-i  +  -^  X  „ir,.„  that  is  — - —  „ir,.,. 

Hence  equating  the  two  expressions  for  the  number 
of  a's,  we  have 

n  ^  "    ••''        n        ^  *    '-'' 

nJ^r^ Z X  n^r-1- 

r 

Since  the  above  relation  is  true  for  all  values  of  n  and 
T,  we  have  in  succession 

r r       _  n-hr—S  rr 


Also  ^^  is  obviously  equal  to  n, 
a  A.  19 
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Hence,  by  multiplying  and  cancelling  common  factors, 
we  have 

^^  ^ nin  +  l).^....(n  +  r-l)  ^^^ ^^ ^  ^gS]. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  number  of  combinations  three  at  a  time  of  the  letten 
a,  h,  Cy  d  when  the  letters  may  be  repeated.  Am.  20. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  number  of  different  combinations  six  at  a  time  which 
can  be  formed  from  6  a%  6  &'s,  6  c's  and  6  <2's.  Ans,  84. 

Ex.  3.    Shew  that  ^U^-^.^H^+^H^.^, 

and  deduce  that 

fMr = tMr-l  +  n-i^r-l  +  n-a^r-1  + +  l^r-1  • 

Ex.  4.    Shew  that 

251.  Many  theorems  relating  to  permutations  and 
combinations  are  best  proved  by  means  of  the  binomial 
theorem :  examples  will  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters. 
[See  Art.  292.] 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  mn  different  things  can  be 
divided  among  n  persons  so  that  each  may  have  mot  them. 

The  number  of  ways  in  which  the  first  set  of  m  things  can  be 
given  is  mn^m !  <"^d*  whatever  set  is  given  to  the  first,  the  second 
set  can  be  given  in  nMi-m^m  ways;  so  also,  whatever  sets  are  given 
to  the  first  and  second,  the  thira  set  can  be  given  in  M»-9M^m  waj^» 
and  so  on. 

Hence  the  required  number  is 

ffmfim  ^  m(n-l)  ^m  ><  m|i*-«)^m  ^ ^  imPm  ^  nfim 

\inn  |in(n~l)  \m(n-^  [2m       |m 

^  |TO|TO(n~"i)  ^  |imfit(n-2)      |m|m(n-8)  ^ "jmjw     Im 

\mn 

Ex.  2.    Prove  that 

Since  ,0,.,g,=^<-'L-^)^^-<^-''+^)  .  Mn+l)..>-hr-l) 

n«(w«-lg) (n»-r^«) 

*  13.2« r»  • 
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we  have  to  prove  that 


n2(n2-12)...(n2-n-l2) 
^^     ^'  I2.22...na 


Now  the  first  two  terms  =  — ^5—  ; 

ti»ree =  +^ ^^ '- 


(n2-l«)(n«-22)(n»-y) 

^^"'  = ia.2».3a ' 

and  so  on. 

Henoe  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  on  the  left 

-(    ,w(n'-l')(n»-2«) {n^-n^)_^ 

"^      ^  1^22 na  ~   • 

Ex.  3.  Shew  that  n  straight  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel  and 
no  three  of  which  meet  in  a  point,  divide  a  plane  into  ^n  (n+ 1)  + 1 
parts. 

The  nth  straight  line  is  cut  by  each  of  the  other  n-1  lines ;  and 
hence  it  is  divided  into  n  portions.  Now  there  are  two  parts  of  the 
plane  on  the  two  sides  of  each  of  these  portions  of  the  nth  line  which 
wonld  become  one  part  if  the  nth  line  were  away.  Henoe  the  plane  is 
divided  by  n  lines  into  n  more  parts  than  it  is  divided  by  n  - 1  lines. 

Hence,  if  F^x)  be  pat  for  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the 
plane  is  divided  oy  x  straight  lines,  we  have 


JP(n)=JP(n-l)+n. 

SimiUrly 

F(n-l)=F(n-2)  +  (n-l), 

and 

F(2)=F(l)+2. 

But  obviously 

F(l)=2. 

Henoe 

JP(n)=2  +  2  +  3  +  4+ 

=  1  +  Jn(n  +  1). 

Ex.  4.  Suppose  n  things  to  be  given  in  a  certain  order  of  succession. 
Shew  that  the  number  of  ways  of  taking  a  set  of  three  things  out  of 
these,  with  the  condition  that  no  set  shall  contain  any  two  things 
which  were  originally  contiguous  to  each  other  is  ^  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3)  (n  -  4). 
Shew  also  that  if  the  n  given  things  are  arranged  oychcaUy,  so  that 
the  nth  is  taken  to  be  contiguous  to  the  first,  the  number  of  sets  is 
reduced  to  |n  (n  -  4)  (n  -  6). 

19—2 
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Consider  the  second  case  first. 

Let  the  different  things  be  represented  by  the  letters  a,  &,  c, 

k,  I. 

Suppose  that  a  is  taken  first.  Then,  if  either  of  the  two  letters 
next  but  one  to  a  be  taken  second,  any  one  of  n  -  5  letters  can  be 
taken  for  the  third  of  the  set.  If,  however,  the  second  letter  is  not 
next  but  one  to  a,  but  in  either  of  the  n  -  5  other  possible  places, 
there  would  be  a  choice  of  n  -  6  places  for  the  third  letter  of  the  set. 
Hence  the  total  number  of  ways  of  taking  3  letters  in  order  a  being 
first  is  2(n-5)  +  (n-5)(n~6),  that  is  (n-4)(n-5).  There  is  the 
same  number  when  any  one  of  the  other  letters  is  taken  first ;  hence, 
as  the  order  in  which  the  three  letters  in  a  set  are  taken  is  indifierent, 
the  total  number  of  sets  is  ^n  (n  -  4)  (n  -  5). 

In  order  to  obtain  the  first  case  from  the  second,  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  a  and  I  are  no  longer  contiguous.  Hence  the  number 
in  the  first  case  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  second  with  the  addition 
of  those  sets  which  contain  a  and  2,  and  there  are  n-4  of  these. 
Hence  the  number  in  the  first  case  is 

in(n-4)(»-6)  +  (n-4)  =  ^(n-2)(n-3)(w-4). 

Ex.  5.    There  are  n  letters  and  n  directed  envelopes :  in  how  many 
ways  could  all  the  letters  be  put  into  the  wrong  envelopes  ? 

Let  the  letters  be  denoted  by  the  letters  a,  6,  c...  and  the  corre- 
sponding envelopes  by  a',  6',  c', 

Let  F  (n)  be  the  required  number  of  ways. 

Then  a  can  be  put  into  any  one  of  the  n- 1  envelopes  6',  c', 

Suppose  a  is  put  into  k* ;  then  A;  may  be  put  into  a',  in  which  case 
there  will  be  JP  (n  -  2)  ways  of  putting  all  the  otiiers  wrong.  Also  if 
a  is  put  into  k',  the  number  of  ways  of  disposing  of  the  letters  so  that 
k  is  not  put  in  o',  h  not  in  6',  &c.  i&F{n- 1). 

Hence  the  number  of  ways  of  satisfying  the  conditions  when  a  is 
put  into  V  is  F(n-l)+F{n-2).  The  same  is  true  when  a  is  put 
into  any  other  oi  the  envelopes  b\  c', ...    Hence  we  have 

Fin)  =  {n-l){F(n-l)  +  F{n-2)}; 

i^(n)-nJP(n-l)=-{F(n-l)-(n-l)F(n-2)}. 

SimUarly  F(7i-l)-(n-l)l?'(n-2)=  -  {F(n-2)-(n-2)JP'(»-3)} 


F (3)- 3if  (2)=  -  {F(2)  -  2if  (1)}. 
But  obviously      F  (2) = 1  and  if  (1) = 0 ; 
J(n)-nF(n-l)  =  (-l)« 

Hence        ^) -^M=(_i,,    1  . 


EXAMPLES. 

Similarly  -^  -  -^  =  ( -  l)-i  ^^. 


[2  |1       ^    ^   [2 

Hence,  by  addition, 

the  number  required. 

EXAMPLES   XXIIL 

1.  In  how  many  different  ways  may  twenty  different  things 
be  divided  among  five  persons  so  that  each  may  have  four  ? 

2.  A  crew  of  an  eight-oar  has  to  be  chosen  out  of  eleven 
men,  five  of  whom  can  row  on  the  stroke  side  only,  four  on  the 
bow-side  only,  and  the  remaining  two  on  either  side.  How 
many  different  selections  can  be  made  ? 

3.  There  are  three  candidates  for  a  certain  office  and  twelve 
electors.  In  how  many  different  ways  is  it  possible  for  them 
all  to  vote ;  and  in  how  many  of  these  ways  will  the  votes  be 
equally  divided  between  the  candidates  ? 

1     Shew  that  JJ^^  :  JO^  is  equal  to 

1.3.5 (4n-l) 

{1.3.5 (2w-l)r* 

5.  Find  the  number  of  significant  numbers  which  can  be 
fonned  by  using  any  number  of  the  digits  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  but 
using  each  not  more  than  once  in  each  number. 

6.  Shew  that  in  the  permutations  of  n  things  r  together, 
the  number  of  permutations  in  which  p  particular  things  occur 
is      P     X  P 

"-^^  r-p  ^  r^  r 

7.  There  are  n  points  in  a  plane,  no  three  of  which  are  in 
the  same  straight  line ;  find  the  number  of  straight  lines  formed 
by  joining  them. 

8.  There  are  n  points  in  a  plane,  of  which  no  three  are  on 
a  straight  line  except  m  which  are  all  on  the  same  straight  line. 
Find  the  number  of  straight  lines  formed  by  joining  the  points. 
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9.  There  are  n  points  in  a  plane,  of  which  no  three  are  on 
a  straight  line  except  m  which  are  all  on  a  straight  line.  Find 
the  number  of  triangles  formed  by  joining  the  points. 

10.  Shew  that  the  number  of  different  9»-sided  polygons 
formed  by  n  straight  lines  in  a  plane,  no  three  of  which  meet 
in  a  point,  is  J  \n-\. 

11.  There  are  n  points  in  a  plane  which  are  joined  in  all 
possible  ways  by  indefinite  straight  lines,  and  no  two  of  these 
joining  lines  are  parallel  and  no  three  of  them  meet  in  a  point 
Find  the  number  of  points  of  intersection,  exclusive  of  the  n 
given  points. 

12.  Through  each  of  the  angular  points  of  a  triangle  m 
straight  lines  are  drawn,  and  no  two  of  the  3m  lines  are  panJlel; 
also  no  three,  one  from  each  angular  point,  meet  in  a  point. 
Find  the  number  of  points  of  intersection. 

13.  The  streets  of  a  city  are  arranged  like  the  lines  of  a 
chess-board.  There  are  m  streets  running  north  and  south, 
and  n  east  and  west.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  a 
man  can  travel  from  the  N.W.  comer  to  the  S.E.  comer,  going 
the  shortest  possible  distance. 

14.  How  many  triangles  are  there  whose  angular  points 
are  at  the  angular  points  of  a  given  polygon  of  n  sides  but  none 
of  whose  sides  are  sides  of  the  polygon  f 

15.  Shew  that  2n  persons  may  be  seated  at  two  round 

{2n 
tables,  n  persons  being  seated  at  each,  in  -^  different  ways. 

16.  A  parallelogram  is  cut  by  two  sets  of  vn  lines  parallel 
to  its  sides :  shew  that  the  number  of  parallelograms  thus 
formed  is  J  (m  +  l)'(w  +  2)*. 

17.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  p  positive  signs 
and  n  negative  signs  may  be  placed  in  a  row  so  that  no  two 
negative  signs  shall  be  together. 

18.  Shew  that  the  number  of  ways  of  putting  m  things  in 
n-\-\  places,  there  being  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  in  each 
place,  is  (w*  +  n)  !/m  !  n ! 
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19.  Shew  that  2n  things  can  be  divided  into  groups  of  n 

\2n 

20.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  mn  things  can  be 
divided  into  m  sets  each  of  n  things. 

f^  21.  Shew  that  n  planes  through  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  no 
three  of  which  pass  through  the  same  diameter,  will  divide  the 
sailace  of  the  sphere  into  ra'  -  n  +  2  parts. 

22.  Shew  that  the  number  of  parts  into  which  an  infinite 
plane  is  divided  by  m  +  n  straight  lines,  m  of  which  pass 
through  one  point  and  the  remaining  n  through  another,  is 
mn  +  2m  +  2n  —  1,  provided  no  two  of  the  lines  be  parallel  or 
coincident. 

23.  Find  the  number  of  parts  into  which  a  sphere  is 
y   divided  hj  m  +  n  planes  through  its  centre,  m  of  which  pass 

through  one  diameter  and  the  remaining  n  through  another, 
no  pluie  passing  through  both  these  diameters. 

24.  Find  the  number  of  parts  into  which  a  sphere  is 
divided  by  a  +  &  +  c+...  planes  through  the  centre,  a  of  the 
planes  passing  through  one  given  diameter,  h  through  a  second, 
e  through  a  third,  and  so  on;  and  no  plane  passing  through 
more  than  one  of  these  given  diameters. 

25.  Shew  that  n  planes,  no  four  of  which  meet  in  a  point, 
divide  infinite  space  into  ^  (w*  +571  +  6)  different  regions. 

26.  Prove  that  if  each  of  m  points  in  one  straight  line  be 
joined  to  each  of  n  points  in  another,  by  straight  lines  termin- 
ated by  the  points ;  then,  excluding  the  given  points,  the  lines 
will  intersect  Jmw  (m-l)(n-l)  times. 

27.  No  four  of  n  points  lying  in  a  plane  are  on  the  same 
circle.  Through  every  three  of  the  points  a  circle  is  drawn, 
and  no  three  of  the  circles  have  a  common  point  other  than  one 
of  the  original  n  points.  Shew  that  the  circles  intersect  in 
i^(n-l)  (»-2)  (w-3)  (w-4)  (2w-l)  points  besides  the 
original  n  points,  assuming  that  every  circle  intersects  every 
other  circle  in  two  points. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Binomial  Theobem. 

262.  We  have  already  [Art.  67]  proved  that  the  con- 
tinued product  of  any  number  of  algebraical  expressions  is 
the  sum  of  all  the  partial  products  which  can  be  obtaiaed 
by  multiplying  any  term  of  the  first,  any  term  of  the  second, 
any  term  of  the  third,  &c. 

253.  Binomial  Theorem.  Suppose  that  we  have  n 
factors  each  of  which  is  a  4-  6. 

If  we  take  a  letter  from  each  of  the  factors  of 

(a  +  6)(a-f  6)(a+6) 

and  multiply  them  all  together,  we  shall  obtain  a  term  of 
the  continued  product;  and  if  we  do  this  in  every  possible 
way  we  shall  obtain  all  the  terms  of  the  continued  pro- 
duct    [Art.  67.] 

Now  we  can  take  the  letter  a  every  time,  and  this  can 
be  done  in  only  one  way;  hence  a*  is  a  term  of  the 
product. 

The  letter  h  can  be  taken  once,  and  a  the  remaining 
(n  —  1)  times,  and  the  number  of  ways  in  which  one  h  can 
be  taken  is  the  number  of  ways  of  taking  1  out  of  n  things, 
so  that  the  number  is  JO^ :  hence  we  have 
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Again,  the  letter  b  can  be  taken  twice,  and  a  the 
remaining  (n  —  2)  times,  and  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
two  6's  can  be  taken  is  the  number  of  ways  of  taking  2  out 
of  w  things,  so  that  the  number  is  ^C^:  hence  we  have 

And,  in  general,  b  can  be  taken  r  times  (where  r  is 
any  positive  integer  not  greater  than  n)  and  a  the  re- 
maining n  —  r  times,  and  the  number  of  ways  in  which  r 
V%  can  be  taken  is  the  number  of  ways  of  taking  r  out  of 
n  things,  so  that  the  number  is  ^C^:  hence  we  have 

Thus         (a-h6)(a  +  6)(a4-6) to  n  factors 

=  a*-|-.Cj.a"-^6  +  .C?,.a*-^6"+ +,(7,.a"-'6'+ ... 

the  last  term  being  jO^a'^b'',  i.e.  6*. 

Hence,  when  n  is  any  positive  integer,  we  have 

The  above  formula  is  called  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

If  we  substitute  the  known  values  [see  Art.  244]  of 
,0,,  JJ^,  n^p*"'  ^^  *^®  series  on  the  right,  we  obtain  the 
form  in  which  the  theorem  is  usually  given,  namely 

1 .  ^ 

\r  \n  —  r 


The  series  on  the   right  is   called   the   expansion  of 

254.     Proof  by  Induotion.     The  Binomial  Theorem 
may  also  be  proved  by  induction,  as  follows. 
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We  have  to  prove  that,  when  n  is  any  positive  integer, 
(a  +  6)«  =  a«  +  na-»6  +  ^?^^^a—6»+ 

vr  |n— r 
or  that 

Now  if  we  assume  that  the  theorem  is  true  when  the 
index  is  n,  and  multiply  by  another  factor  a  +  6,  we  have, 
when  like  terms  of  the  product  are  collected, 

Now  l  +  ^a^  =  l  +  n  =  ,,,(7„ 

•^  +  «^  =  ^  +     I    2  1.2     ""«*^^  »' 

and,  in  general, 

Hence 

Thus  ^f  the  theorem  be  true  for  any  value  of  n,  it  will 
be  true  for  the  next  greater  value. 

Now  the  theorem  is  obviously  true  when  n  =  1.  Hence 
it  must  be  true  when  »  =  2;  and  being  true  when  11  =  2, 
it  must  be  true  when  n  =  8;  and  so  on  indefinit^lv.  The 
theorem  is  therefore  true  for  all  positive  integral  values 
of  w. 

Ex.  1.    Expand  (a +  6)^ 
We  have 

= a« + 4a»6 + 6o«6« + 4o6» + 6*. 
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Ex  2.    Expand  (2j;-y)>. 

Put  2x  for  a,  and  -y  for  5  in  the  general  formnla :  then 


=8a;»-12aj2y+6a;ya-y». 

Ex.  3.    Expand  (a  -  b)\ 

Change  the  sign  of  &  in  the  general  formula;  then  we  have 

(a-6)*=a»+na»-M-2^)+^Y^*a*-«(-&)'+ 

In 

+(-irjf^j^-^"-^fc'-+ +(-ir6«. 

255.  Gteneral  term.  By  the  preceding  articles  we 
see  that  any  term  of  the  expansion  of  (a +  6)*  by  the 
Binomial  Theorem  will  be  found  by  giving  a  suitable 
value  to  r  in 

In 

T-h— »""&'• 

\r  |n  — r 

On  this  account  the  above  is  called  the  general  term 
of  the  series.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  term  is  the 
(r+  l)th  term  from  the  beginning.    [See  Note  Art.  244.] 

256.  Coefficients  of  terms  equidistant  respec- 
tively firom  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  equal. 

In  the  expansion  of  (a  +  b)*  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
the  (r  +  l)th  term  from  the  beginning  and  the  (r  -h  l)th 
term  from  the  end  are  respectively 

^C^ .  oT-'V  and  JO^ .  arV"-^. 
But  .a  =  «C«...     [Art.  245.] 
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Hence,  in  the  expansion  of  (a  +  6)*,  the  coefficients  of 
any  two  terms  equidistant  respectively  from  the  beginning 
and  the  end  are  equal. 

This  result  follows,  however,  at  once  from  the  fact  that 
(a  +  6)*,  and  therefore  also  its  expansion,  would  be  unaltered 
by  an  interchange  of  the  letters  a  and  b ;  and  hence  the  co- 
efficient of  a'^fc*'  must  be  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  6""' a'. 

257.  If,  in  the  formula  of  Art.  253,  we  put  a  =  1  and 
6  =  a:,  we  have 

nCn  —  l^  \n 

1.2  \r  \n  —  r 

This  is  the  most  simple  form  of  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
and  the  one  which  is  generally  employed. 

The  above  form  includes  all  possible  cases:  if,  for 
example,  we  want  to  find  (a  +  by  by  means  of  it,  we  have 

=  o«  +  na'-'b  +  '!^^y^^  a— 6'  +  ... 

258.  Greatest  term  of  a  binomial  expaniioii. 

In  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a?)*,  the  (r  +  l)th  term  is  formed 

n  ~~  r  "4"  X 
from  the  rth  by  multiplying  by x. 


Now 


n  —  r  +  l         (n-\-\      _\  -w  +  l 


r 


ar=[ IjiT,    and    clearly 

diminishes  as  r  increases ;  hence  ■ —  x  diminishes 

r 

as  r  is  increased.     If  x  be  less  than  1  for  any 
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value  of  r,  the  (r  +  l)th  term  will  be  less  than  the  rth. 
In  order  therefore  that  the  rth  term  of  the  expansion  may 
be  the  greatest  we  must  have 

n— r+1         ,         jW— r— 1+1 

x<l,  and = a?  >  1. 

r  r  —  1 

Hence  r  > ^,  and  r  < :—  +  1. 

x  +  1  a?+ 1 

The  absolute  values  of  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  a;)*  will  not  be  altered  by  changing  the  sign  of  x ;  and 
hence  the  rth  term  of  (1  —  wy  will  also  be  greatest  in 
absolute  magnitude  if 

r  >  ^    -  -  ~— ,  and  r  <  ^^ ^  + 1. 

x  +  1  x-i-1 

If  r  =  ^  —  ;—    then x=l:  and  hence  there 

a?4-l  r 

is  no  one  term  which  is  the  greatest,  but  the  rth  and 

r+l[th  terms  are  equal,  and  these  are  greater  than  any  of 

the  other  terms. 

Since  {a  +  x)^=a^ll  +  -\   , 

the  rth  term  of  (a  +  «)**  is  the  greatest  when 


Ex.  1.    Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1+ar)^,  when 

21  21 

The  rth  term  is  the  greatest,  if  r  >  v-  and  r<  1+-=-.    Hence 

the  fifth  term  is  the  greatest. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  {l+x)^\  when 
5 

The  rth  term  is  the  greatest,  if  r  >  5  and  <  6.     Thus  there  is  no 
one  term  which  is  the  greatest,  bnt  the  6th  and  6th  terms  of  the 
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expansion  are  eqnal  to  one  another  and  greater  than  any  of  the 
other  terms. 

Ex.  3.    Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (ip+dxY^  when 
d;=:4.  Afu.    The  ninth  term. 

The  greatest  coefficient  of  a  binomial  expansion  can 
be  found  in  a  similar  manner.  For  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  ±  xy  the  coeflScient  of  the  (r  +  l)th  term  is  formed  from 

that  of  the  rth  by  multiplying  by  ± .    Hence  the 

rth  coefficient  will  be  the  greatest  in  absolute  magnitude, 

if  <  1  and >  1. 

r  r  —  1 

That  is  if  r>^^  and  <1  +  '^. 

Hence  when  n  is  even,  the  coefficient  of  the  rth  term 
is  the  greatest  when  r  =  ^  + 1 ;  and  when  n  is  odd,  the 

coefficients  of  the— ^— th  and  th  terms  are  equal 

to  one  another  and  are  greater  than  any  of  the  other  terms. 

For  example,  in  (1+:b)^  the  coefficient  of  the  11th  term  is  the 
greatest;  and  in  (1  +  xp  the  coefficients  of  the  6th  and  7th  terms 
are  greater  than  any  of  the  others. 


EXAMPLES  XXIV. 

Write  out  the  following  expansions : 

1.  («  +  »)».  2.     (2a -aj)*.  3.     (l-oj^. 

4.  (2a -Say.       5.     (2a»-3)*.  6.     {x^-2f)\ 

7.  Rnd  the  third  term  of  {x  •  3y)*". 

8.  Find  the  fifth  term  of  (3a;  -  4)'*. 

9.  Find  the  twenty-first  term  of  (2  -  aj)". 
10.  Find  the  fortieth  term  of  {x  -  y)*'. 
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11.  Find  the  middle  term  of  (1  +  x)\ 

12.  Find  the  middle  terms  of  (1  +  a;)". 

13.  Find  the  general  term  of  (x  —  3y)". 

14.  Find  the  general  term  of  (a^  +  y')".    - 

15.  Write  down  the  first  three  terms  and  the  last  three 
terms  of  (3aj-2y)**. 

16.  Find   the   term   of  (1  +  a;)**   which  has  the  greatest 
ooefficientw 

17.  Find  the  two  terms  of  (1  +  x)^^  which  have  the  greatest 
coefficients. 

18.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  «)*■  is  double  the  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion  of 

(1 +«)•-*. 

19.  Shew  that  the  middle  term  of  (1  +  x)*"  is 

1.3.5...(2n-l)^„^, 
[n 

20.  Employ  the  binomial  theorem   to   find   99^  51^  and 
999\ 

21.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion  of 

i» 


(«+!)"  is 


22.     Find  the  middle  term 


-('-S' 


23.  The  coefficients  of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  terms  of  the 
expansion  of  (1  +  a;)"  are  in  arithmetical  progression:  find  n. 

24.  For  what  value  of  n  are  the  coefficients  of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)*  in  arith- 
metical progression  1 

25.  If  a  be  the  sum  of  the  odd  terms  and  h  the  sum  of  the 
even  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a;)",  shew  that 

(1 -«•)•  =  a*- 6'. 
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259.    Properties  of  the  coefficients  of  a  binomial 
expansion. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  write  the  Binomial  Theorem 
in  the  form 

(H-a7)*  =  c^  +  c,a?  +  c,a;^  +  ...  +cX+  ...  c^ (0. 

where,  as  we  have  seen,  c,,  =  c„  =  1 ;  c^  =  c^.j  =  ?i ; 

and,  in  general,       c^  =  c„_^  =  • — p= —  . 


I.  Put  x=l  in  (i)  ;  then 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of 
(l+xyis2r. 

II.  Put  a?  =  —  1  in  (i) ;  then 

(l-ir  =  c,-c,+c.- +  (-irc„; 

.•.0  =  (Co  +  c,  +  c,+  ...)-(c,  +  C3+c, +  ...). 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  odd  terms  of  a 
binomial  expansion  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  iJte  coeffijCients 
of  the  even  terms. 

III.  Since  c^  =  c„_^,  we  have 

(1  +a?)'*  =  Co  +  Cja?  +  c^+  ...  +cX+...  +  cX» 

and      0-  +  ^T  =  c^  +  c^^jX  +  c„.^  '\- ...  c^_X  +  ..-  +Cf/Jif*' 

The  coefficient  of  a^  in  the  product  of  the  two  series 
on  the  right  is  equal  to 

Co'+C,'  +  C,'-\- +C^ 

Hence  [Art.  91]  Co"  +  c,»+ ... +c,»+ +  c," 

is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  a;**  in  (1  +  x)*  x  (1  +a?)",  that 

|2n 
is  in  (1  4*^y";  and  this  coefficient  is  -^=-  • 
^         ^  \n  \n 
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Hence  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  +  a?)"  is  -i=^ . 

IV.    As  in  III,  we  have 

( 1  +  a?)*  =  Co  +  c,a?  +  c^a;*  + . . .  +  cX, 

and        (l-^)"  =  c„-c„.,^4-c,V+...+(-l)V. 

The  coefficient  of  a?"  in  the  product  of  the  two  series 
on  the  right  is  equal  to 

(-i)"K*-c.'+c.^- +(-i)V}- 

The  coefficient  of  as"  in  (1  +xy  x  (1  -a;)",  that  is  in 
(1  -  a^y,  is  zero  if  w  be  odd,  and  is  equal  to  (-  l)^  -rrhr- 
11  n  be  even. 

Hence      c,'  -  c^'  +  c/  -  . . .  +  (- 1)  V  is  zero 

n 

or  (- 1)*  »!/(^!)*,  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

Ex.  1.    Shew  that 

Cj  +  2c2  +  3c8+ ...  +  rcy+ ...  +nc^=n2*-i. 
Wehav^  Ci  +  2c2  +  3c5+...+ik?^ 

.^n(«-l)     ^n(n-l)(n-2)  |n 

=n(l+l)*-i=n2»-». 
Ex.2.    Shewthat  c„-ic,+|c,- +  (-i)n_£^^  =  _^^. 

We  have  Co-2Ci  +  -Ca-&c.=l-^n+- '^^^'-Ac 

S.  A.  20 


n+] 
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«+l     n+l^        '         n+1 
Ex.  3.    Shew  that,  if  n  be  any  positive  integer, 

gp       gj     ,     ^2    _         4./_i\«_£*_  = Li , 

X     a:  +  l     «+2    ^^     '  x  +  n     x[x  +  l):..{x-\-n) 

Aeaume  that 

a;     a;+l     a?  +  2     ^     '   «  +  n     a;  (a;  +  l). ..(«  +  »)* 

for  oZl  f7aZttM  of  x,  and  for  any  particular  valne  of  n. 
Change  a;  into  :e+ 1 ;  then 

a:  +  I     x  +  2^a:  +  3     ^^     '   x  +  w  +  I 

(a;  +  l)(a?  +  2)...(a;+n+l)* 
Hence,  by  subtraction, 

a:       j;  +  l    "^     x  +  2     " "^^     '         a?  +  r      "^ 

I  ln  +  1 

^^      '      a;  +  n  +  l     a;(«  +  l) (a;+fi  +  l)' 

But  »C^+nCr-i=n+iC'r,  ^or  ^  values  of  r  [Art.  247]. 
Henoe  we  have 

1  _  n+l^l   .  n+1  ^2  _  ,  /_l\n+l  n+lfii+1 1^^^ 

X     x  +  1      x  +  2     ^     '       a;+n+l     a:  («+!)...  (a;  +  n+l)' 

Hence  if  the  theorem  be  true  for  any  particular  value  of  n  it  will 
be  true  for  the  next  greater  value.  But  the  theorem  is  obviously  tnie 
for  all  values  of  x  when  n=l :  it  is  therefore  true  for  all  positife 
integral  values  of  n.    [See  also  Art  297,  Ex.  S.] 

By  giving  particular  values  to  x  we  obtain  relations  between 
<7o  >  ^1 1  ^*    ^^^  example : 
Put  a; = 1 ;  then  we  have 

1"2'^3     ""n+l' 
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Pat  1;  then  ^^-§4-^^^-         -  ^""^ 


"2*  1       3^6      "1.3.5... (2»  +  l)' 

Ex.  4.    Shew  that 

Coa-Ci(a-l)  +  C2(a-2)-C8(a-3)  + +  (_l)»c^{a-n)=0, 

and  that 

Ca««-Ci{a-l)«+C2(a-2)2-c3(a-3)2+ +  (_i)»c^(a_„)9^0. 

We  have  from  II.,  if  n  be  any  positive  integer, 
-          w(n-l)     7i(n-l)(n-2)                .     ^.^    r. 
^"^-*-X2     "         1.2.3         •*• +  (-ir=0 (i). 

Hence,  if  n  >  1 

i-(»-i)+  <"-y.'r^'  - +(-i)-=o (u). 

Multiply  (i)  by  a  and  (ii)  by  w  and  add ;  then 
a-n(a-l)  +  ^^^(a-2)- ^(-l)n^a-n)  =  0 (iii), 

where  n  is  >  1. 

Change  a  into  a  - 1  and  n  into  n  - 1  in  (iii) ;  then,  n  being  >  2,  we 
have 

a-l-(n-l)(a-2)  + +  (-l)»-i(a-n)=0 (iv) 

Now  multiply  (iii)  by  a  and  (iv)  by  n  and  add;  then 

a>-n(a-l)2+?l][-l-^^a-2)a- +  (-l)'*(a-rt)2=0, 

imwiiled  n  is  greater  than  2. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  may  prove  that 

ai»-n(a-l)*+^-^^(a-2)P- +  (-l)«(a-n)P=0, 

provided  that  p  is  any  positive  integer  less  than  n. 
[See  also  Art.  805.] 

260.  Continued  product  of  n  binomial  factors  of 
the  form  x  +  a,  x  +  b,x  +  c,&c. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  following  notation : 

8^  is  written  for  a+6  +  c+...,  the  sum  of  all  the 
letters  taken  one  at  a  time.  S,  is  written  for  oft  H-  ac  4- .. ., 
the  sum  of  all  the  products  which  can  be  obtained  by 

20—2 
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taking  the  letters  two  at  a  time.  And,  in  general,  8^  is 
written  for  the  sum  of  all  the  products  which  can  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  letters  r  at  a  time. 

Now,  if  we  take  a  letter  from  each  of  the  binomial 
factors  of 

(x  +  a)(X'\-b)(x  +  c)(x  +  d) , 

and  multiply  them  all  together,  we  shall  obtain  a  term 
of  the  continued  product ;  and,  if  we  do  this  in  every 
possible  way,  we  shall  obtain  all  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tinued product. 

We  can  take  x  every  time,  and  this  can  be  done  in 
only  one  way;  hence  a?*  is  a  term  of  the  continued 
product. 

We  can  take  any  one  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c...,  and  x 
from  all  the  remaining  n  —  1  binomial  factors ;  we  thus 
have  the  terms  cmd"'',  bx*'^,  cx'*'\  &c.,  and  on  the  whole 
S^,x^'\ 

Again,  we  can  take  any  two  of  the  letters  a,  6,  c..., 
and  X  from  all  the  remaining  n  — 2  binomial  factors; 
we  thus  have  the  terms  abx""'^,  acx'*'^  &c.,  and  on  the 
whole  8^ .  af'\ 

And,  in  general,  we  can  take  any  r  of  the  letters 
a,  6,  c...,  and  x  from  all  the  remaining  n  —  r  binomial 
factors ;  and  we  thus  have  8^ .  af'\ 

Hence  (x  +  a)(x  +  b)(x  +  c) 

the  last  term  being  ahcd ,  the   product  of  all  the 

letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c. 

By  changing  the  signs  of  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  the  signs  of 
jSfj,  flf,,  flfg,  &c.  will  be  changed,  but  the  signs  of  fi>,,  8^,  Sg, 
&c.  will  be  unaltered. 

Hence  we  have 

(oj  — a)(aj  — 6)(a?  —  c) 
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261.  Vandermonde^g  Theorem.  The  following 
proof  of  Vandermonde's  Theorem  is  due  to  Professor 
Cayley*     [See  also  Art.  249.] 

We  have  to  prove  that  if  n  be  any  positive  integer, 
and  a  and  b  have  any  values  whatever ;  then  will 

in 

|r|n  —  r*''  * 

Assume  the  theorem  to  be  true  for  any  particular  value 
of  n.  Multiply  the  left  side  by  a  +  6  —  w ;  it  will  then  become 
(a +  6)^1.  Multiply  the  successive  terms  of  the  series  on 
the  right  also  by  a  +  6  —  n  but  arranged  as  follows : — 

for  the  first  term  {{a  —  n)  +  b}; 

for  the  second        {(a  -  n  +  1)  +  (6  - 1)} ; 

andforthe  rth      {(a- ji  +  r- l)-h(6-r  +  l)}. 

We  shall  then  have 

(a  +  6)„,,  =  a,{(a-n)  +  6}+.(7,.a,.,6,{(a-n  +  l)  +  (6-.l)} 

+  .G,.a,.,6,{(a-^  +  2)  +  (6-2)}  +  ... 

+  nCr'<^.-rK{((^-n  +  r)  +  {b'-r)} 
+  ... +6^{a  +  (6-n)}. 
Now  a.{(a--w)  +  6}=a^i4-a,5,, 

.0^,.a,^i6^i{(a-n  +  r-l)  +  (6-r  +  l)} 
A  •  (^n-rK  {(a  -  w  +  r)  +  (6  -  r)}  =  JJ^  (a„_H.i&r  +  a«-r&,+i) 


6Ja  +  (6-n)}  =  a,6,4-6^i. 
♦  Messenger  of  Mathematics^  Vol.  v. 
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=  ^nH  +  «+lC^i  0«^i  +  •  .  •  +  n^iGra^i^b^  +  .  . .  +  6,+i, 
since  n^r~l  +  «^r  =  ^iC^r- 

Thus,  t/*  the  theorem  be  true  for  any  particular  value 
of  n,  it  will  also  be  true  for  the  next  greater  value.  But 
it  is  obviously  true  when  n  =  1 ;  it  must  therefore  be  true 
when  n  =  2 ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Thus  the  theorem  is 
true  for  all  positive  integral  values  of  n. 

262.  The  Multinomial  Theorem.  The  expansion  of 
the  nth  power  of  the  multinomial  expression  a  +  6  +  c+ ... 
can  be  found  by  means  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

For  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of 
(a  +  64-c  +  d  +  ...)",  that  is  of  {a +(6  +  c+d+ ...)}*, 
by  the  Binomial  Theorem  is 

\n 

-rf a' (6 +  c  +  d +  ...)*■'. 

|r|w  — r     ^  ^ 

Similarly  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of 

(6  +  c  +  d  +  . ..)"-' 

by  the  Binomial  Theorem  is 

In  — r 
p-J —b'(c  +  d  +  ...y-^. 

|g(n  — r  — ^ 

The  general  term  in  the  expansion  of  (c  +  d  4- . .  .)"^'  ^y 
the  Binomial  Theorem  is 

In  — r  — « 


\t  n  — r  — 5  — < 


(f(d+...y 


Hence  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of 

is 

\n  In  —  r  In  —  r  —  s  ,    , 


irln— r      \8  In  — r~« 


n  —  r  —  s—t 
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that  18  ,   ,'y.      o-ftV..., 

where  each  of  r,  s,  < ...  is  zero  or  a  positive  integer,  and 

The  above  result  can  however  be  at  once  obtained  by 
the  method  of  Art.  253,  as  follows. 

We  know  [Art.  67]  that  the  continued  product 

(a  +  6 +  c+...)(a  +  6  4-c  4-...)(a  +  6  +  c +  ...)••• 

is  the  sum  of  all  the  diflferent  partial  products  which  can 
be  obtained  by  multiplying  any  term  from  the  first  multi- 
nomial factor,  any  term  from  the  second,  any  term  from 
the  third,  &c. 

The  term  a*"  6V . . .  will  therefore  be  obtained  by  taking 
a  from  any  r  of  the  n  factoids,  which  can  be  done  in  JJ^ 
different  ways;  then  taking  b  from  any  s  of  the  remaining 
n-r  factors,  which  can  be  done  in  ^_J0,  diflferent  ways; 
then  taking  c  from  any  t  of  the  remaining  n  —  r  —  s  factors, 
which  can  be  done  in  „_,^(7<  different  ways;  and  so  on. 
Hence  the  total  number  of  wa^s  in  which  the  term 
(fb'cf.,,  will  be  obtained,  which  is  the  coeflScient  of  the 
term  in  the  required  expansion,  must  be 


nOr  X  ^,.(7,  X  ^r-$^t  ><•••> 

hatis 

In              In.-r              n-r-« 

_      l!» 

jr  |n-r  '^  |«  \n-r-a  ''  \t  n-r-a-t  ^  '" 

^M" 

Hence  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of  (a  +  6  +  c + . . .)" 
is 

In 
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Ex.  !•    Find  the  ooeffioieiit  of  dbe  in  the  expansion  of  (a + fr + e)*. 
The  required  coefficient       =     T~     =  6. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  coefficients  of  a^fr^,  hcdP  and  abed  in  the  expansion 
of  (a+6  +  c+d)*. 

We  have  the  terms 

Thus  the  required  coefficients  are  6, 12  and  24  respectiTely. 

263.     By  the  previous  Article,  the  general  term  of  the 
expansion  o{{a-{'bx-\- ca^  -\-da^  + )"  is 


pr-a^(bxy(cxJida^r 


that  is        ,    ,    7,     -  aVc'dr af^^^"". 

Hence  to  find  the  coeflScient  of  any  particular  power  of  «, 
say  of  af,  in  the  expansion,  we  must  find  all  the  different 
sets  of  positive  integral  values  of  r,8,t,...  which  satisfy 
the  equations 

8  +  2t+Su+ =  a, 

r  +  s  +  ^H- w4- =n. 

The  required  coefficient  will  then  be  the  sum  of  the 
coefficients  corresponding  to  each  set  of  values. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  coefficient  of  c'  in  the  expansion  of  (1 + 2f  +  3aE*)l 

14 
The  general  term  is  ,    ,    ,,  2*d^3c^^,  and  the  terms  required  are 

those  for  which  t+2t=S  and  r+<+t=4. 

Since  each  of  the  quantities  r,  t  and  t  must  he  zero  or  a  positive 
integer,  the  only  possihle  sets  of  vtAueB  are  t=2,  <=:1,  r=l  and 

|4 
t=:l,  8=S,  rssO,  the  corresponding  coefficients  heing       ~      .2.3* 
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14 
*od  ,n  iQ  .t  »2».8,  that  is  216  and  96  respectively.    Hence  the 

jO  |d|l 

required  coefficient  is  312. 

In  simple  cases  the  result  can  be  readily  obtained  by  actnal 
expansion.    We  have 
(l+2aj  +  8x«)*==l  +  4(2aj+3a!2)  +  6(2a;+3a:«)»+4(2a;  +  8a;»)»+(2a;  +  3a;y. 

Only  the  last  two  terms  will  contain  x^  and  the  coefficients  of  x"  in 
these  terms  will  be  found  to  be  216  and  96  respectively,  so  that  the 
required  coefficient  is  312. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  coefficient  of  o;^  in  the  expansion  ot(l+x  +  a?f. 

Am.  6. 
Ex.  3.    Find  the  coefficient  of  sfi  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  ^ + o^)^. 

Am.  16. 
Ex.  4.    Find  the  coefficient  of  ac^  in  the  expansion  of  (2 + x  -  a^'^. 

Am.  0. 

Ex.  5.    Find  the  coefficient  of  x^^  in  the  expansion  of 

(7+x+ar2  +  aJ+-B*+a;5)8.  j^^^  39. 

Ex.  6.    Find  the  coefficient  of  the  middle  term  of  the  expansion  of 
(l+a;+a;'+x» +«*)»•  -4«»-  381. 
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1.  Prove  that 

c„  -  2Cj  -I-  3c,  - +  (~  1)"  (n  +  1)  c^  =  0. 

2.  Prove  that 

c,  -2c,  +  3c3-  •' +  (-  ir"*wc^  =  0. 

3.  Prove  that 

c^+  2c^  +  3c,  + +  (n  + 1)  c,  =  2""'  {n  +  2). 

4.  Prove  that 

c,  +  2c,  +  3c^+ +(w-l)c„=l+(n-2)2"-\ 

5.  Prove  that 

c^  +  3c, +  5c,+ +  (2w  +  l)c^a(w+l)2". 

6.  Prove  that 

3c,+  7c,+  llc3+ +  (4ri-l)c,=  l+(2n-l)2". 
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7.  Prove  that 

c,     e^      c,  _c,        2"^^-l 

1  "^  2  "^  3'^ "*"«+i       71  +  1    • 

8.  Prove  that 

c«      c.     c.      c^  2" 


13      5       7  n+1 


9. 

Prove  that 

2*4 

*% 

+ . 

2"-l 

"n+r 

10. 

Prove  that 

M-^-- 

w  + 

1  +  712"-^' 
2~(w  +  l)(w  +  2)' 

11. 

Prove  that 

1 

2*3     ••• 

...  + 

(- 

ir- 

c       1      1 
»     1     2 

1 

12. 

Prove  that 

«« 

4*7      

+  (- 

1)" 

3n  + 

3"|w 

1 

1"  1.4.7. ..(3n  +  l)' 

13. 

Prove  that 

[2» 

"1  *      Iw-j-rlw.  —  r' 

«.«,  +  «.«,+ 

,  +  .. 

... 

•+<?«. 

14.     Prove  that,  if 

(l+a5)"  =  c^  +  Cjaj  +  Cga5"  + +<^»^> 

then  n(l+a:)"-*=Cj  +  2Cja;  +  3c^*+ +nc^aj"'*, 

and     {l  +  (7i+l)aj}(l+jc)"-*  =  c<,  +  2<j^aj+ +(7»+l)c^a^. 

Hence  prove  that, 

|2n-l 

>  «  »  "        |to-1  |TO-i 

(n+2)|2n-l 
and  c/  +  2c,«  +  3c/+ +  (7^+l)<?/='   ,       —7=- 
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15.  Shew,  by  expanding  {(1  +  a)"— l}*",  where  m  and  n 
are  pocdtive  integers,  that 

16.  Prove  that,  if  w  >  3, 

(i)    a-n(a-l)  +  ^?^?^(a-2)- +(-l)-(a-n)  =  0. 

(ii)   a6-n(a-l)(6-l)+-^^?^(a--2)(6-2)- 

* +  (-.l)-(a-7i)(6-w)  =  0. 

(iii)  a5c-w(a-l)(6-l)(c-l)  +  ^^^^^(a~2)(5-2)(c-2) 

+  (-l)-(a-w)(6-w)(c-w)  =  0. 

17.  Shew  that,  if  there  be  a  middle  term  in  a  binomial 
expansion,  its  coefficient  will  be  even. 

18.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a;"  in  the  nth  power  of 
aj*  +  (a  +  6)  aj  +  a6  is 

a"  +  ^C7>""^6-f.C,V-'6*+ +6". 

19.  If  9»  be  a  positive  integer  and  F^  denote  the  product  of 
all  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +a;)",  shew  that 

20.  Shew  that 

{l-x)'  =  {l+x)'-2«x{l+x)'-'  +  ?^!^^P^x'{l+x)-*- 

21.  Shew  that,  if  n  be  a  positive  integer, 

1«      ^  +^      n  {n  ~  1)    l  +  2x 
1  +nx         1.  2      (i  +nxy 
n(7^-l)(n-2)    l+Zx  _^ 

1.2.3         (l+naj)'"*" ""' 

22.  Shew  that 

(a  +  5  +  c  +  c?  +  e)*  =  Sa*^  +  65a*6  +  lOSa'6'  +  205a'6c 

+  30SaVc  +  60Sa"6cc?  +  UOabcde, 
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23.  If  (l  -^  x  +  xy  =  a^  +  a^x+  a^x' -k- , 

n(n-l)  (-iriw 

prove  that  a,-«a,_,  +     ^^      »,_.- "^^In-r^^^^* 

unless  r  is  a  multiple  of  3. 

24.  Shew  that,  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a;  +  cc*  + +  x^, 

where  n  is  a  positive  integer,  the  coefficients  of  terms  equi- 
distant from  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  equaL 

25.  If  a^y  a^  a,, be  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  +  a?  +  afy  in  ascending  powers  of  x-,  prove  that 

a'  —  a'  +  a'— +  a^^  =  a^,  and  that 

26.  If  (1  +a;  +  a^*  =  a^  +  djX  +  a^x'  +  a^  +  ..., 

prove  that 

a^ttj  —a^^-\-a^^— =0. 

27.  Shew  that^  in  the  expansion  of  (ctj  +  a^  +  a^  +  . . .  +  aj", 
where  n  is  a  whole  number  less  than  r,  the  coefficient  of  any 
term  in  which  none  of  the  quantities  a^,  a,,  <fec.  appears  more 
than  once  is  n\ 

28.  Shew  that,  if  the  quantities  (1  +  «),  (1  +  x  +  «*), , 

(1+05  +  05*+ +aj")  be  multiplied  together,  the  coefficients 

of  terms  equidistant  from  the  beginning  and  end  will  be  equal ; 
and  that  the  sum  of  all  the  odd  coefficients  will  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  even,  each  being  ^(r&  +  1) ! 

29.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a;"  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  «  +  aj')"  is 

n{n-\)     n(7^-l)(?^-2)(n-3) 
1'       "*"                 P .  2^ 
^(n-l)(n-2)(7^^3)(r^-4)(n~5) 
"*■  P.2*.3»  "^ 

30.  Shew  that  18  can  be  made  up  of  8  odd  numbers  in 
792  different  ways,  where  repetitions  are  allowed  and  the  order 
of  addition  is  taken  into  account. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONVERGENCY  AND  DIVERGENCY  OF  SERIES. 

264.  A  series  is  a  succession  of  quantities  which  are 
formed  in  order  according  to  some  definite  law.  When  a 
series  terminates  after  a  certain  number  of  terms  it  is  said 
to  be  a  finite  series,  and  when  there  is  an  endless  succession 
of  terms  the  series  is  said  to  be  infimite. 

We  have  already  found  that  when  the  common  ratio  of 
a  geometrical  progression  is  numerically  less  than  unity 
the  sum  of  n  terms  will  not  increase  indefinitely,  but  that 
the  sum  will  become  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  a 
fixed  finite  quantity  as  n  is  increased  without  limit.  Thus 
the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  is  not  in  all  cases  infinitely 
great. 

When  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  a  series  tends  to 
a  finite  limit  S,  so  that  the  sum  can,  by  suflSciently 
increasing  n,  be  made  to  differ  from  8  by  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity,  however  small,  the  series  is  said  to  be 
convergent,  and  8  is  called  its  sum.  Thus  l-fi  +  J  +  -J  +  ... 
is  a  convergent  series  whose  sum  is  2. 

When  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  a  series  increases 
numerically  without  limit  as  n  is  increased  indefinitely,  the 
series  is  said  to  be  divergent.  Thus  1  +  2  +  3  +  4+.. .  isa 
divergent  series. 
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When  the  sum  of  the  n  first  terms  of  a  series  does  not 
increase  indefinitely  as  n  is  increased  without  limit,  and  yet 
does  not  approach  to  any  determinate  limit,  the  series  is 
neither  convergent  nor  divergent.  Such  a  series  is  some- 
times called  an  indeterminate  or  a  neutral  series*. 

For  example,  the  series  1  — 1  +  1  —  l-f...isan  indeter- 
minate series,  for  the  sum  of  n  terms  is  1  or  0  according  as 
n  is  odd  or  even. 

It  is  clear  that  a  series  whose  terms  are  all  of  the  same 
sigD  cannot  be  indeterminate,  but  must  either  be  conver- 
gent or  divergent.  For  unless  the  sum  of  n  terms  increases 
without  limit  as  n  is  increased  without  limit,  there  must 
be  some  finite  limit  which  the  sum  can  never  exceed,  but 
to  which  it  approaches  indefinitely  near. 

265.  If  each  term  of  a  series  be  finite,  and  all  the  terms 
have  the  same  sign,  the  series  must  be  divergent.  For,  if 
each  term  be  not  less  than  a,  the  sum  of  n  terms  will  be 
not  less  than  tmc,  and  na  can  be  made  greater  than  any 
finite  quantity,  however  large,  by  sufficiently  increasing  w, 

266.  The  successive  terms  of  a  series  will  be  denoted 
by  Wj,  u^y  w,,... ;  and,  since  it  is  impossible  to  write  down  all 
the  terms  of  an  infinite  series,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
to  express  the  general  term,  u^,  in  terms  of  n. 

The  sum  of  the  n  first  terms  will  be  denoted  by  U^ ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  whole  series,  supposed  convergent,  in 
which  case  alone  it  has  a  sum,  will  be  denoted  by  U, 

Thus         U=  u^  +  u^  +  u^+  ...'\-u^  +  w^i  + ..., 
and  ?7«  =  ^i  +  ^,  +  W8+  •••  +  "n- 

267.  In  order  that  the  series  u^,  u^,  u^,  u^, ,u^, 

u^.y  &c.  may  be  convergent  it  is  by  definition  necessary 
and  sufficient  that  the  sum 

*  These  series  are  however  called  divergent  series  by  Caachy ,  Bertrand, 
Laurent  and  others. 
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should  converge  indefinitely  to  some  finite  limit  U  as  n  is 
indefinitely  increased. 

Hence  17,,  U^+^y  J7^^,  &c. ...  must  differ  from  U,  and 
therefore  from  one  another,  by  quantities  which  diminish 
indefinitely  as  ti  is  increased  without  limit. 

Now  f^n+l"-    D'n  =  ^«4.i^ 


Hence,  in  order  that  a  series  may  be  convergent,  the 
(n+l)th  term  must  decrease  indefinitely  as  n  is  increased 
indefinitely,  and  also  the  sum  of  any  nwmber  of  terms 
b^inning  at  the  (n  +  l)th  must  become  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity,  however  small,  when  n  is  indefinitely 
increased 

For  example,  the  series  ?  +  ^  +  »+...  +  -  +  ...  cannot  be  oon- 

▼eigent,  although  the  nth  term  diminishes  indefinitely  as  n  is  increased 
indefinitely;  for  the  snm  of  n  terms  beginning  at  the  (n+l)th  is 

—7^+ — rs  +  ...  +  5-.  which  is  greater  than  s-x»,  that  is,  greater 
than^. 

268.  We  shall  for  the  present  consider  series  in  which 
all  the  terms  have  the  same  sign ;  and  as  it  is  clear  that 
the  convergency  or  divergency  of  such  a  series  does  not 
depend  on  whether  the  signs  are  all  positive  or  all  negative, 
we  shall  consider  all  the  signs  to  be  positive. 

The  convercjency  or  divergency  of  series  can  generally 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  following  theorems. 

269.  Theorem  I.  A  series  is  convergent  if  aU  its 
terms  are  less  than  the  corresponding  terms  of  a  second 
series  which  is  known  to  be  convergent 
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Let  the  two  series  be  respectively 

I7'=tij  +  t*,  +  u,  + 

and  F=Vj  +v,  +t;,  + 

Then,  since  u^<v^  for  all  values  of  r,  it  follows  that  U 
is  less  than  V,  Hence,  as  F  is  finite,  U  must  also  be 
finite:  this  proves  the  theorem,  for  a  series  must  be 
convergent  when  its  sum  is  finite  and  all  the  terms  have 
the  same  sign. 

It  can  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner  that  a  series 
is  divergent  if  all  its  terms  are  greater  than  the 
corresponding  terms  of  a  divergent  series. 

Ex.  (i).    To  shew  that  the  series  J  +  172"*"  rTTs"*"  1727371  "*"••  " 
conveigent. 

The  terms  of  the  series  are  less  than  the  terms  of  the  series 

1+X-2+ 17272^  1.2.2.2^  •"  *"^  *^^  ^^^  ®®™^  IB  a  geo- 
metrical progression  whose  common  ratio  is  - ,  which  is  therefore 

known  to  be  a  convergent  series.    The  given  series  must  therefore 
also  be  convergent. 

Ex.  (ii).    Shew  that  the  series 

(a-^x)     (a+ar)(2a  +  j?)      {a  +  x)  {2a  +  x)  {^a  +  x) 


[b  +  x)      (b  +  x){2b  +  x)      (b  +  x){2b  +  x){'6b-^x) 
is  convergent  if  a,  b  and  «  are  all  positive,  and  a  <  &. 

The  terms  of  the  given  series  are  less  than  the  corresponding 
terms  of  the  senes         rr— +  71-7-74  +  Tin — Ts+— t 

[since  -r <  t —  if  r  >  1,  a,  6  and  x  being  positive  and  b>a\. 

The  latter  series  is  convergent,  and  therefore  also  the  given  series. 

To  ensure  the  convergency  of  the  first  series  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  its  terms  should  be  less  than  the 
corresponding  terms  of  the  second  series,  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  all  the  terms  except  &  finite  number  of  them 
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be  less  thau  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  second,  for  the 
sum  of  a  finite  number  of  terms  of  any  series  must  be 
finite. 

4      4?     4'      4^      4"      4* 
Ex.    Shew  that  the  aeries  ^+12+13 +  14  +  |6  +  je  "*"l7  +  —  ^  ^^' 

Torgent. 

From  the  sixth  term  onwards,  each  term  is  less  than  the  cone- 
40        4« 
spending  term  of  the  series  g-|g  +  =^  +  ....     Henoe  the  series 

beginning  at  the  sixth  term  is  convergent,  and  therefore  the  whole 
series  is  convergent. 

270.  Theorem  II;  If  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding 
terms  of  two  series  be  always  finite,  the  series  tvill  both  be 
convergent  or  both  divergent. 

Let  the  series  be  respectively 

lT=u^'\-u^  +  u^  + , 

and  F=Vj-fv, -f  Vj-f 

Then,  since  the  quantities  are  all  positive,  -^  must  lie 

between  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  fractions  —  [Art.  113]. 

Hence  U :  V  is  finite.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  Z7  is 
finite  so  also  is  V,  and  if  U  is  infinite  so  also  is  V. 

1    XI.   X  .      8         16  8ti 

For  example,  the  two  series  ^— -  +  ^— ^  + .         ' 


2.3  '  8.4  "  (n+l)(n  +  2)  ' 

and  7+0  + +-  +  ...  are  both  convergent  or  both  diyergent 

8r  1 

For  the  ratio  of  the  rth  terms,  namely  ;    .  ,,,    .  ^>  :  -  is  equal  to 

8f^ 
; — -r-; — ;Tr ,  which  Is  >  1  tjkd  <  8  for  all  values  of  r.    Now  we  have 
(r+l)(r+2)' 

already  proved  that  the  second  series  is  divergent:  the  first  series  is 

therefore  also  divergent. 

271.  Theorem  III.  A  series  is  convergent  if  after 
any  partictdar  term,  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the^eceaing 
is  always  less  than  some  fixed  quantity  which  is  itself  less 
than  vnity. 

8.  A.  21 
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Let  the  ratio  of  each  term  after  the  r"*  to  the  preceding 
term  be  less  than  k,  where  A:  <  1. 

Then,  since         ^<ifc,    ^^^<k, , 


^r  %^x 


we  have 

<^r  +  ^r+i+Wr«+ <  i*,  (1  +  &  +  A^  + ) 

<     J*,  ,  since  k  is  less  than  1. 

Hence  the  sum  of  the  series  beginning  at  the  r*^  term 
is  finite,  and  the  sum  of  any  finite  number  of  terms  is 
finite ;  therefore  the  whole  series  must  be  convergent 

272.  Theorem  IV.  A  series  is  divergent  if,  after 
any  particular  term,  the  ratio  ofea^h  term  to  the  preceding 
is  either  eqiuil  to  unity  or  greater  than  unity. 

First,  let  all  the  terms  after  the  r^  be  equal  to  u^; 
then  t^r+i  +  ^r+a  + ••• +  ^ii+r  =  w^r»  ^.ud  nu^  can  be  made 
greater  than  any  finite  quantity  by  sufficiently  increasing 
n.     The  series  must  therefore  be  divergent. 

Next,  let  the  ratio  of  each  term,  after  the  r*^  to  the 
preceding  term  be  greater  than  1. 

Then  u^^^  >  u^,  u^  >  u^^^  >  u^,  &c. 

Hence  u^^^  +  u^^^  +  ...  +  u^^^ >  nu/,  the  series  must 
therefore  be  divergent. 

1     2     2^     2'  2*-^ 

Ex.  1.     In  the  Beriee  t  +  o  +  ^  +  t  + + +• »   t^o  »*io 

12      3      4  n 

-••^^sr i  ,   which   is   greater  than  1;    the  aeries  is  therefore 

«„       n+1'  ^ 

divergent. 
Ex.  2.    In  the  series  l«+2»a;  +  3*x«+ ,  the  test  ratio  is  ^^^tll^x, 

that  is  ( 1  +  -  j  X,    Now,  if -a;  be  less  than  1,  and  any  fixed  quantity  k 

be  chosen  between  x  and  1,  the  test  ratio  will  be  less  than  k  for  ail 
terms  after  the  first  which  makes 


H)^' 


'x  <  JK  i.e.  n  >  -j,-  — p  . 
^  tjk-»jx 
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Hence  the  series  is  convergent  if  :e  <  1. 

If  01;=  1  the  series  is  1^  +  2^ + 3'  + which  is  obviously  divergent, 

and  if  X  >  1  the  series  is  greater  than  1^  +  2^  +  3^+ 

Thus  the  series  V+^x  +  d!^ii^+ is  divergent  except  when  x 

is  less  than  unity. 

273.     When  a  series  is  such  that  after  a  finite  number 

of  terms  the  ratio  -^^   is   alwaj's  less   than  unity  but 

becomes  indefinitely  nearly  equal  to  unity  as  n  is  in- 
definitely increased,  the  test  contained  in  Theorem  III. 
fails  to  give  any  result ;  and  in  this  case,  which  is  a 
very  common  one,  it  is  often  diflSicult  to  determine  whether 
a  series  is  convergent  or  divergent. 

For  example,  in  the  series 

p"^2*"^3*"^i*"^ * 


the  ratio 


u,      (n+iy 


F^' 


Hence,  if  k  be  positive,  the  test  ratio  is  less  than 
unity,  but  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  unity 
as  71  is  increased. 

We  cannot  therefore  determine  from  Theorem  III. 
whether  the  series  in  question  is  convergent  or  divergent. 

274.    To  shew  that  the  series  t*  +  ^  +  nit  +  •••  ^  ^^^" 

1*     2*     3 

vergent  when  k  is  greater  than  unity,  and  is  divergent  when 

k  is  equal  to  unity  or  less  than  unity. 

First,  let  k  be  greater  than  unity. 

Since  each  term  of  the  series  is  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding term,  we  have  the  following  relations: 

111 

2*  +  3*  <  2* ' 

21—2 
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4*  "^  5*  "^  6*      7*  ^  4* ' 

ana      2"*     (2*+!)*"^ "^  (2"*»  - 1)*  ^  2"*  * 

Hence  the  ^hole  series  is  less  than 

lo-l     I4.I  1" 

I*  "I  2*      4*      8*      2"*      *'*' 

that  is,  less  than 

11  1  1  1 

But    this   latter  series  is  a  geometrical  progression 
whose  common  ratio,  -^j-j ,  is  less  than  unity,  since  k>l. 

Hence  the  given  series  is  convergent. 

Next,  let  k  =  l;  then  we  can   group   the  series  as 
follows : 

i-iH-[^a4^^H]^ 

■^  [2*"'  +  1  "*"  2--*  +  2  "^ ■^2^J"*" ' 

therefore,  as  each  group  of  terms  in  brackets  is  greater 
than  ^,  the  given  series  taken  to   2*  terms  is  greater 

than  1+J  + J  +  J  + taken  to  n  +  1  terms,  that  is, 

greater  than  1  +  |n,  which  increases  indefinitely  with  n, 

111 

Hence  T  +  9  +  o  + is  divergent. 

Lastly,  let  k  be  less  than  unity;  then  each  term  of  the 
series  yj  4- 0*  + ^  greater  than  the   corresponding 

term  of  the  divergent  series -  +  -  + ;   the  series  is 

therefore  divergent  when  A;  <  1. 
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275.  The  convergency  or  divergency  of  many  series 
can  be  determined  by  means  of  Theorems  I.  and  II.»  using 
the  series  of  the  last  Article  as  a  standard  series.  The 
method  will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples. 

291 

Ex.  1.    Is  the  series  whose  general  term  is  -^ — ^  oonvergent  or 


Since  -5 — r  >  - ,  if  n  >  1,  it  follows  that  S  -5 — 7> S- .    But  S - 
is  divergent;  therefore  S  -| — =-  is  also  divergent. 

Ex.  2.    Is  the  series  whose  general  term  is  ^ — r-  convergent  or 

divergent? 

._      fi+2     n+2     Sn      3       _         «n  +  2      __  1      ^^„1 
Now  -^r—^  <  — ^  <  -T  <  -o  •    Hence  S  -5--=-  <  3S  -5 .    But  S  -5 

is  convergent  [Art.  274];  therefore  Z-| — r-  is  also  convergent. 

276.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  terms  of  the 
series  whose  convergency  or  divergency  was  to  be  deter- 
mined were  all  of  the  same  sign.  When,  however,  some 
terms  are  positive  and  others  negative,  we  first  see  whether 
the  series  which  would  be  obtained  by  making  all  the 
signs  positive  is  convergent;  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  it 
follows  that  the  given  series  is  also  convergent ;  for  a  con- 
vergent series,  all  of  whose  terms  are  positive,  would 
clearly  remain  convergent  when  the  signs  of  some  of  its 
terms  were  changed.  If,  however,  the  series  obtained  by 
making  all  the  signs  positive  is  a  divergent  series  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  ^iven  series  is  divergent. 
For  example,  it  will  be  proved  in  the  next  Article  that 
the  series  i  — i  +  J— i+...  is  convergent,  although  the 
series  •}•  +  J  +  J  +  i  +  ...  is  divergent. 

277.  Many  series  whose  terms  are  alternately  positive 
and  negative  are  at  once  seen  to  be  convergent  by  means 

of 
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Theorem  V.  A  series  is  convergent  when  its  term 
are  alternately  positive  and  negative,  provided  each  te/m  is 
less  than  the  preceding,  and  that  the  terms  decrease  without 
limit  in  absolute  magnitude. 

Let  the  series  be 

^i-'^«  +  ^-W4+...±tt,  +  t^«„±w,^,+ 

By  writing'  the  series  in  the  forms 

^i  -  "^s  +  ("s  -  '^J  +  K  -  %)  +  •••> 

and  Wi-K-'i^s)-^-^^)-- , 

we  see  that,  since  each  term  is  less  than  the  preceding,  the 
sum  of  the  series  must  be  intermediate  to  u^  —  w,  and  u  ; 
and  hence  the  sum  of  the  series  infinite.  It  is  also  similarly 
clear  that  the  absolute  value  of  If—U^is  intermediate  to 
the  absolute  values  of  w^+j— 1**4.,  and  u^^^y  and  therefore 
U—U^  becomes  indefinitely  small  when  n  is  increased 
without  limit.     The  series  must  therefore  be  convergent. 

For  example,  the  aeries  T"o  +  a~7+ ^s  convergent,  since 

the  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative  and  decrease  withoat 
limit.    The  series  T-9  +  0-T  + ^  ^^^  however  a  oonvergent 

series  although  its  sum  is  a  finite  quantity  between  -  and  2,  for  the 

n  4-  1 

nth  term,   namely ,   does  not  diminish  indefinitely  as  n  is 

indefinitely  increased. 

278.     We  will  now  apply  the  preceding  tests  of  con- 
vergency  to  three  series  of  very  great  importance. 

I.     The  Binomial  Series.     In  the  binomial  series, 
namely 

,   .         .  m  (m  —  1)   , 
1 .  ^ 


m  (m-l)  ...  (m  -  /I  + 1)   .  . 
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the  number  of  terms  is  finite  when  m  is  a  positive 
integer ;  but  when  m  is  not  a  positive  integer  no  one 
of  the  factors  m,  m  —  1,  m  —  2,  &c.  can  be  zero,  and 
hence  the  series  must  be  endless. 

To  determine  the  convergency  of  the  series  when  m 
is  not  a  positive  integer  we  must   consider  the  ratio 

XT         K+i     m-w  +  l                  /i      m  +  l\ 
w,., :  u^.        Now    — ^*  = a?  =  —  a?  1 1 ) . 

Hence,  for  all  values  of  n  greater  than  m  +  1,  u^^^,  and 
\  have  diflferent  signs  when  x  is  positive,  and  have  the 
same  sign  when  x  is  negative.  Moreover,  as  n  is  in- 
creased, the  absolute  value  of  u^Ju^  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  equal  to  x.  If  therefore  x  be  numerically 
less  than  unity,  the  ratio  u^+Ju^  will,  either  from  the 
beginning,  or  after  a  finite  number  of  terms,  be  numeri- 
cally less  than  unity.  Hence  by  Art.  271  the  series 
formed  by  adding  the  absolute  values  of  the  successive 
terms  will  be  convergent,  and  therefore  also  the  series 
itself  must  be  convergent,  whether  its  terms  have  all 
the  same  sign  or  are  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

Thus  the  binomial  series  is  convergent,  if  x  is  numeri- 
cally less  than  unity*. 

n    The  Exponential  Series.     In  the  exponential 
series,  namely 

a^     a?  a?* 

l  +  ^  +  [2+[3  + +  1^  +  -' 

the  ratio  u^^Ju  is  x/n.  Hence  the  ratio  u^Ju^  is  nu- 
merically less  than  unity  for  all  terms  after  the  first  for 
which  n  is  numerically  greater  than  x.  The  series  is 
therefore  convergent  for  all  values  of  x, 

*  The  Baies  is  also  convergent  when  a:=l,  provided  n  >  - 1 ;  and  it  is 
convergent  when  x=  -1,  provided  n  >  0.    [See  Art.  338.] 
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III.  The  Iiogarithmic  Series.  In  the  logarithmic 
series,  namely 

*-2  +  3" -(-^>  «  +  •••' 

the  ratio  u^Ju^  is =-  =  —  a?  ( 1 r  ) ;  and  hence 

u^^Ju^  will  be  numerically  less  than  unity  provided  x 
is  numerically  less  than  unity.  The  logarithmic  series 
is  therefore  convergent  v^hen  x  has  any  value  between 
- 1  and  + 1. 

If  a:=l,  the  series  becomes  1— J+^— ...,  which  is 
convergent  by  Theorem  V. 

If  a?  =  —  1,  the  series  becomes  —  (1  +i  +  J+  ...)>  which 
is  known  to  be  divergent     [Art.  274.] 

279.  The  condition  for  the  convergency  of  the  product 
of  an  infinite  number  of  factors,  and  also  some  other 
theorems  in  convergency,  will  be  proved  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  [See  Art  337.]  The  two  important  theorems 
which  follow  cannot  however  be  deferred. 

280.  If  the  two  series 

U  =  u^  +  u^x  +  u^  + +ujxr+  ..., 

and  V  =  v^  +  v^x+v^  + +v,a^  +  ..., 

be  both  convergent,  and  the  third  series 

+  ...... +Kt;,  +  y,_,+ +u^v;)ar+... 

be  formed,  in  which  the  coefficient  of  any  power  of  a;  is 
the  same  as  in  the  product  of  the  two  first  series;  then 
P  will  be  a  convergent  series  equal  to  UxV,  provided 
(1)  that  the  series  U  and  V  have  all  their  terms  positive, 
or  (2)  that  the  series  U  and  V  would  not  lose  their  con- 
vergency if  the  signs  were  all  made  positive*. 

*  This  Article,  aod  in  fact  the  whole  of  this  Chapter,  is  taken  with 
slight  modifications  from  Ganchy's  Analyse  AlgiMque. 
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First,  suppose  that  all  the  terms  in  U  and  V  are 
positive. 

Then  U^^  x  "T^  =  P^  +  terms  containing  a?"  and 
higher  powers  of  x.     Hence  U^xV^>  P^. 

Also Pft,  =  P,  X  F^  +  other  terms.    Hence P^>U^y^  V^. 

Hence  P^  is  intermediate  to  U^  x  F.  and  U^  x  V^. 

Now,  the  series  ?7and  V  being  convergent,  U^  and  U^ 
both  approach  indefinitely  near  to  U,  also  V^  and  F.  both 
approach  indefinitely  near  to  F,  when  w  is  indefinitely 
increased.  Hence  U^  x  F^  and  CT.  x  F„  and  therefore 
also  P,,  which  is  intermediate  to  them,  will  in  the  limit  be 
equal  to  J7  x  F.     Hence,  when  all  the  terms  are  positive, 

P=crxF. 

Next,  let  the  signs  in  the  two  series  be  not  all  positive, 
and  let  tT  and  V  be  the  series  obtained  by  making  all  the 
signs  positive  in  U  and  F;  and  let  P'  be  the  series  formed 
from  U'  and  F  in  the  same  way  as  P  is  formed  from 
Umd  V. 

Then  U^  x  F,„  —  P^  cannot  be  numerically  greater 
than  U'^  x  V^—P'^^y  for  the  terms  in  the  latter  expres- 
sion are  the  same  as  those  in  the  former  but  with  all  the 
signs  positive. 

Now,  provided  the  series  U  and  F  do  not  lose  their 
convergency  when  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  are  made 
positive,  it  follows  from  the  first  case  that  U^  x  V^  —  P'^, 
and  therefore  also  U^x^V^  —  P^  which  is  not  numerically 
greater,  must  diminish  indefinitely  when  n  is  increased 
without  limit  Hence  the  limit  of  P^  is  equal  to  the 
limit  of  iT"^  X  F^ ;  so  that  P  must  be  a  convergent  series 
equal  to  the  product  of  U  and  F. 

If  the  series  U  and  F  are  convergent,  but  are  such 
that  they  would  lose  their  convergency  by  making  the 
signs  of  all  the  terms  positive,  the  series  P  may  or  may 
not  be  conveigent;  and,  when  P  is  not  convergent,  the 
relation  UxV=P  does  not  hold  good,  for  P  has  no 
definite  value  and  cannot  therefore  be  equal  to  UxV, 
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althoug^h  the  coefficient  of  any  particular  power  of  x  in 
the  senes  P  is  always  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the  same 
power  of  X  in  the  product  of  the  series  U  and  F*. 

281.    If  the  two  series 

a^^  +  ajX  +  a^  +  a^-^ , 

and  1^  +  bjX  -^  b^ai^  +  b^  + , 

be  equal  to  one  another  for  all  values  of  x  for  which  they 
are  convergent ;  then  will  a^  =  6^^,   a^  =  b^,  a,  =  &,,  &c. 

For  if  the  series  are  both  convergent,  their  difference 
will  be  convergent.     Hence 

ao-^  +  K-^)^  +  K""^2)^+ =  0 (i), 

for  all  values  of  x  for  which  the  series  is  convergent. 

The  last  series  is  clearly  convergent  when  x  =  0;  and 
putting  a:  =  0  we  have  a^  —  b^^  0.     Hence  «<,  =  ^o- 
We  now  have 

^K-^+K-^)^  +  K-^)^+ 1  =  0 (ii). 

Now  for  any  value  a?,  for  which  the  series  in  (i)  is 

convergent,  a,  —  6,  +  (a,  —  6,)  aj^  + is  equal  to  a  finite 

limit,  Xj  supposa 

Hence  (ii)  may  be  written  x^  {a.  —  6^  +  ar^  Z  J  =  0 ;  and, 
since  this  is  true  for  all  values  oi  x^,  however  small,  it 
follows  that  <l.  —  b^,  must  be  numerically  indefinitely  small 
compared  witn  Zj ;  that  is,  a^  —  b^  must  be  zero.  It  can 
now  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner  that  a^— 6,  =  0, 
a,  —  ij  =  0,  &c. 

Hence  if  two  series  which  contain  x  be  equal  to  one 
another  for  all  values  of  x  for  which  the  series  are  conver- 
genty  we  inay  equate  the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x 
in  the  two  series. 

The  particular  case  of  two  series  which  have  a  finite 
number  of  terms  was  proved  in  Art.  91. 

*  It  can  be  proved  that  P  is  convergent  if  either  U  or  Via  absolutely 
convergent.    See  Chrystal's  Algebra,  Part  ii.,  p.  127. 
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EXAMPLES   XXVI. 

Determine  whether  the  following  series  are  convergent  or 
divergent: 

1  1  1  1 

1  .  2"*'3.4"^5.  6  ■*■•••  "^  (271 +l)(2/i  + 2)  ■*■••• 

1  1  1 


••• 


a(a  +  b)     (a+  2b)  {a  +  36)     (a  +  U)  (a  +  56) 

3     3_^     3.4.5  3.  4...(n  +  2) 

^'     4'*"4.  6'^4.  6.  8'*""*"*"4.  6...(2w  +  2)'*" 

4  ?     ^^      3.5.7  3.5.  7...(2n-f  1) 

•     4"*"4.  7  "^4.  7.  10  ■*■•••■*■  4.  7.  10...(3n+ 1)"** ' 

5  1     Lli      1*3.5  1.3.  5...(2n-l) 
3'*"3.6"^3.6.9"*'''*'      3.6.9...3ii     "*■••• 

^11  1  1 

X     x+l      x+2     a;  +  3 

7        1_  1  1 

ft     _J_     _1_       J_ 

^-     l+a;'^l+a;^'^l-fa;^"^- 

Q         1  a;  as"  a^ 

TTac      l+ac*     TTo*     *"      l+a?** 

,^         1  1  1  J 

^"'  rrs  ^rT2^'*'rT3x-^"^  •••'*■  i+r^a;" ■*"••• 

1.  2"*"  2.  3  ■**  374  "^  •••  "*"  (n-\- 1)  (n  +  2)"^'  "• 


x  aj*  /    iv«     a;** 

1  +a      1 


12.    i-^:^+,-^-...  +  (-i)--^^:— +  ... 
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-,      -     1  +  2      1  +  3  l+» 

2'-l'     3'-2«  n'-(n-l)' 

^     ^'*"2'+l''*"3'  +  2''^-'*"w«  +  (n-l)*'*'- 

15.    + «— +- 


aj  +  w     x+2m     x-hSm 

,«         1  w*  w' 

16.     -^  + + 5+... 

a;+l      as  +  w     a;  +  w" 

(1  +  «)(U6)     (2+a)(2+6)  (n  +  a)(nH-6) 

1.2.3  2.3.4  ■^M(M+l)(n+2)'^"" 

,j,  1  2  3^  w 

"•     1  +  V2  +  1  +2^3  +  1  +  3^4''  -  ""  1  +«V;m''' 

"•     2+V2     3+    3^4  +  V*  «  +  V«       ' 

2L     (V2-l)+(V5-2)+...+(V«''+ !-«)  +  ... 

„-      2     4*     6iB'  2nar 

2      5       10  n*+l 

o^      3      1         1     3  2/1-5    , _, 

4      2        12  n^-bn 

25.     Shew  that  the  series 

1  1  1  1 

+  £\a  +    oli  r    •••   +        a  T  ••• 


V-x     2'-'X     3'^x  n'-x 

is  convergent  for  all  values  of  x,  except  only  when  a  is  the 
square  of  an  integer, 

26.  :i(—l—^^)rrx\ 

27.  ^n*{J{n^l)^2J{n-2)  +  J(n-3)}ar. 
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The  Binomial  Theobem.    Any  Index. 

282.    It  was  proved  in  Chapter  xx.  that,  when  n  is 
any  positive  integer, 

(l  +  wy=l+nx  +  ''^^'^^a^-^ 

n(n—  1). .  ,(n  —  r  + 1) 


^-+. 


We  now  proceed  to  prove  that  the  above  formula  is 
true  for  all  values  of  n,  provided  that  the  series  on  the 
right  is  convergent. 

When  n  is  a  positive  integer  the  above  series  stops,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  at  the  (n  +  l)th  term;  but  when 
n  is  not  a  positive  integer  the  series  is  endless,  for  no  one 
of  the  factors  n,  w  —  1,  w  —  2,  &c.  can  in  this  case  be  zero. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  general  term  of  the 
binomial  series,  namely  — ^ ^ r-^ — ^^ of. 

In 
cannot  be  written  in  the  shortened  form  ■. — r= — a?*"  unless 

\r  |n  —  r 

n  Ls  a  positive  integer;   we  may  however  employ  the 
notation  of  Art.  241,  and  write  the  series  in  the  form 


l+7i,«;+j|a?  +  J|a;»+...  +  J^af  +  , 
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283.    Proof  of  the  Binomial  Theorem.  Represent, 
for  shortness,  any  series  of  the  form  l  +  r^x  +  -r^a^-\-... 

11     I! 

+  ,—'«;••+...  by/(m).     Thus 


/(m)  =  l+ga;  +  j^«a^  + +  --^ar  + 

/(«)al+^^  +  |a;»+ +  p'^'+. 


and 

Now  the  coefficient  of  of  in  the  product /(m)  x/(n)  is 

that  is 

If  \r  ) 

And,  by  Vandermonde's  Theorem  [Art.  249  or  261], 
this  coefficient  is  equal  to  ^ — j ^,  which  is  the  coefficient 

of  af  in/(m  +  w). 

Thus  the  coefficient  of  any  power  of  w  in  f(m  +  n)  is 
equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the  same  power  of  x  in  the 
product  f(fn)xf(n);  also  the  series  /(m),  f{n)  and 
/(m  +  n)  are  convergent,  for  all  values  of  m  and  n,  when 
a  is  numerically  less  than  unity  [Art.  278].  It  therefore 
follows  from  Art.  280  that 

/(m)  xf(n)=f(m  +  n) (a), 

for  all  values  of  m  and  w,  provided  that  x  is  numerically 
less  than  unity. 
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Now  it  is  obvious  that /(O)  =  1,  and  that /(I)  =  (1  +  a?) ; 
we  also  know  that  if  r  be  a  positive  integer  f{r)  =  (1  +  xj. 

Hence,  by  continued  application  of  (a),  we  have 

/(m)  x/(w)  x/(p)  X  ...  =/(m  +  n)  xf(p)  x  .•. 
=/(m  +  w+^+...). 

Now  let  m  =  71  =  jp  =...  =  -,  where  r  and  s  are  positive 
integers;  then  taking  s  factors,  we  have 

But,  since  r  is  a  positive  integer, /(r)  is  (1  +«?)*"; 

This  proves  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  a  positive 
fractional  exponent:  the  theorem  is  therefore  true  for 
any  positive  index. 

And,  assuming  that  the  binomial  theorem  is  true  for 
any  positive  index,  it  can  be  proved  to  be  true  also  for  any 
negative  index.     For,  from  (a), 

/(-«)x/(«)=/(-n+»)=/(0). 

Hence,  as/(0)  =  1,  we  have 

'^^''  ^^  "7W  ^  (1  +  xY  '  ^^^^^  ^  ^®  positive, 

Hence  (1  +  a:)"*  =/(—  w),  which  proves  the  theorem 
for  any  negative  index. 

284.  Euler's  Proof.  Euler  s  proof  of  the  Binomial 
Theorem  is  as  follows. 
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Bepresent,  for  shortness,  any  series  of  the  form 

1.2  ir 

by/(m):  thus 

/(m)=l+m^  +  ^«^  +  ...  +  'i^'a;-+ (i), 


f{n)=l+fuc  +  j|^  +  ...  +  ^'  or  + (ii), 


and, 

Now,  if  the  series  on  the  right  of  (i)  and  (ii)  be  multi- 
plied, and  the  product  be  arranged  according  to  ascending 
powers  of  x,  the  result  must  involve  m  and  n  in  the  same 
way  whatever  their  values  may  be.  But,  when  m  and  n 
are  positive  integers,  we  know  that /(m)  is  (1  +a;)"*,  and 
that/(7i)  is  (1  +xy,  and  the  product/ (m)  yf{n)  is  there- 
fore (1  -l-a?)"*^,  which  again,  as  m  +  w  is  a  positive  integer, 
is  f{m  +  n).  Hence  when  m  and  n  are  positive  integers 
the  product  f(m)  xf(n)  is/(m  +  n);  and,  as  the  form  of 
the  product  is  the  same  for  all  values  of  m  and  n  it  follows 
that 

f{m)xf(n)=f(m  +  n) (o), 

for  all  values  of  m  and  n.     [See  however  Art.  280.] 

From  this  point  the  proof  is  the  same  as  in  Art.  288. 

Ex.  1.    Expand  (1 + x)-'\ 

Put  n=  - 1  in  the  above  formula;  then  we  have 

...■.<-^)<-^^ <-^)»r.^ 


zl^x+x^-a^+ +  {-lYaf+, 
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This  example  illustrates  the  necessity  of  some  limitation  in  the 
value  of  x;  for  we  know  [Art.  229]  that  l-x+x^- ......  is  not 

equal  to  r unless  x  is  between  - 1  and  + 1. 

1+0? 

Ex.2.    Expand  (l-a?)-«. 
We  have 

+ ^(rJ)(-8)|^-(-^(..).., 

=  l  +  2x  +  3a;2+4a;3+ +  (r+l)a?'"+ 

Here  a^in  it  is  clear  that  the  result  cannot  be  true  for  all  value* 
of  x;  if  a; =2,  for  example,  we  should  have 

1  =  1  +  2.2  +  3.29+4.23+ , 

which  is  absurd. 

Ex.3.    Expand  (l  +  a;)i 

Wehave     (l  +  rc)>=l  +  |:r  +  4^^^+^  ^  1^^\   ^^x»+ , 

the  general  term  being 

2V"2)l"2j (2"^"^)    ^  ,,    ,.    ,     ,.,  ,1.3.5...(2r-3)   , 

^  ^      ^\r^ ">  ^  «^  that  IS  ( - 1)'-! ~y- -'  xr. 

Hence    (l  +  -)*=l  +  ^-~ -^  +  2^0.'+ 

1.3.5...(2r-3) 

^^      ^  2.4.6...2r     ^  ^ 

Ex.4.    Expand  (l-x)"i. 

(l-x)-J=l  +  (-J)(-x)  +  L-^A^(-^)2+ 

Sj}Ht±m,..r. 


Wehave 


Hence 


s-,,-....^.-^. ,^^.^^^, 

All  the  terms  are  positive,  for  in  the  general  term  there  are  2r 
negative  factors. 

S.A,  23 
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Ex.  6.    Expand  (a'  -  9a^x)'s  according  to  ascending  powers  of  s, 

(«.-8«..,*={<.(i-^)}*=«.(i-^y 

6  2  6  2/     1\ 

+ }i(~i) ;(^""'')(  ^y. ] 

=»'L^-iT-5+i2:t)+-ii-w 

+ ^S.2.1.y...(3r-8)gy^       --I 

After  the  second,  all  the  signs  are  positive ;  for  in  the  general  term 
there  are  r  -  2+r,  that  is  an  even  nnmher,  of  negative  factors. 


that 


285.    The  (r  +  l)th  term  of  the  expansion  of  (1  +a:)" 
he  rth  by  multiplying  by  - 


is  obtained  from  the  rth  by  multiplying  by  a?, 


is  by  [  —  1  H jx.     Now  —  1  H is  always 

negative  if  n  + 1  is  negative ;  and,  whatever  n  + 1  may  be, 

w  + 1 
—  1 H will  be  negative  for  all  terms  after  the  first  for 

which  r  >  w  +  1. 

Hence,  if  a?  be  positive,  the  ratio  of  the  r  +  1th  and  rth 
terms  will  be  always  negative  when  r  >  w  + 1.  The  terms 
of  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)*  will  therefore  be  alternately 
positive  and  negative  after  r  terms,  where  r  is  the  first 
positive  integer  greater  than  w  + 1. 

If  flj  be  negative,  the  ratio  of  the  (r  +  l)th  and  rth 
terms  will  be  always  positive  when  r  >  w  + 1.  The  terms 
of  the  expansion  of  (1  —  x)*  will  therefore  he  aU  of  the 
aame  sign  as  the  rth  term,  where  r  is  the  first  positive 
integer  greater  than  n  + 1 ;  and,  as  a  particular  case,  all 
the  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (1  —  x)*  are  positive  when  n 
is  negative. 
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For  example,  all  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (1  -  x)^  are  of  the 
same  sign  as  the  rtb,  where  r  is  the  integer  next  greater  than  |  + 1, 
80  that  r  is  3.    Also,  after  the  ninth,  the  terms  of  tiie  expansion  of 

(1 + x)^  are  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

286.    Greatest  Term.     In  the  expansion  of  (I  ±a;y 
by  the  binomial  theorem,  we  know  that  the  ratio  of  the 

(r  +  l)th    term    to    the    rth   is    + a?,  that    is 

Txil j;  we  also  know  that  w  must  be  numeri- 
cally less  than  1,  unless  w  is  a  positive  integer. 

First  suppose  that  n  +  1   is  negative,  and  equal  to 
-m.    Then  the  absolute  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  (r  +  l)th 

term  to  the  rth  term  is  a;  (1  H — J.    Hence  the  rth  term 

is  =  (r  +  l)th  term  according  as  a?[l+— j  =  l;  that  is, 

J.  >  mx     ^,    ^  .  >  —  (1  +  72^)  a? 

according  as  r  =  ^^ ,  that  is  = — ^j ^—. 

®         <1  — flj  <      1  — a? 

Hence,  if  — —-- — —  be  an  integer,  r  suppose,  the  rth 

term  will  be  equal  to  the  (r  +  l)th  term,  and  these  will 

be  greater  than  any   other  terms.     But,  if  — \: — 

be  not  an  integer,  the  rth  term  will  be  the  greatest  when 

r  is  the  integer  next  above  — ^ —. 

®  1  —a; 

Next,  suppose  that  n+l  is  positive,  and  let  k  be  the 

integer  next  greater  than  n  +  1.     Then,  if  r  be  equal  or 

71  +  1 

greater  than  k, 1  will  be  negative  and  less  than 

unity;  hence,  as  a?  must  be  less  than  unity,  each  term 
alter  the  kth  will  be  less  than  the  one  before  it,  and 
therefore  the  greatest  term  must  precede  the  kth.  •  And 

71+1 

since,  for  values  of  r  less  than  7i  + 1,  — ^- 1    will   be 

r 

22—2 
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positive ;  the  rth  tenn  will  be  =  (r  +  l)th  according  as 

I —  1 J  flj  =  1 ;  that  IS,  according  as  r  =  ^  ^  ^    . 

Hence,  if  ^  ..  be  an  integer,  r  suppose,  the  rth 

term  will  be  equal  to  the  (r+l)th,  and  these  will  be 

greater  than  any  other  terms.     But,  if  ^-:j —  be  not  an 

integer,  the  rth  term  will  be  the  greatest  when  r  is  the 

mteffer  next  above  ^^ — —~— . 
®  a?+ 1 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (l-«)~^,  when 

ar=Tr .    Here  n+ 1  is  negative,  and  ^ — *—  =  |-^ =4.   Hence  the 

9  l-a;  1-f 

fourth  and  fifth  terms  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  are  greater 
than  any  other  terms. 

Ex.  2.    Find  when  the  expansion  of  (l-a;)"  »-  begins  to  converge,  if 
8 

Here n+ 1  Sa negative,  and  ~ ^^^^^ ^  =  ^^  =  22^.    Henoethe 

convergence  begins  after  the  23rd  term. 

Ex.  8.    Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  {a+xf^,  when 
4x=9a, 

Since  {a+xf^=za^  {  ^"•"""j     '  *^®  greatest  term  required  is  the 

term  corresponding   to   the   greatest  term  in   (  1 4-  - )     .     Kow 

(n  +  l)^-i-fl  +  -J=Y-4-5-4  =  2*»  ^e>ice  r  must  be  the  integer  next 

9 
greater  than  - ,  so  that  the  5th  term  is  the  greatest. 

EXAMPLES  XXVII. 

1.     Find  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of  each  of  the 
following  expressions  by  the  binomial  theorem. 

(i)      (1 -«)-',       (ii)     (l-x)-',       (iii)     (1-*)-. 
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(iv)  {l+x)-l  (v)     (l+#,       (vi)     (l+#, 

(vii)  (l-5aj)-*,  (viii)     (l-6a;)*,       (ix)     (l-a:)-f, 

(x)  (2a  +  3aj)-*,       (xi)     (a»  -  2ax)^,  and 

(xii)  (4-7a:)f 

2.  Find  the  first  negative  term  in  the  expansion  (i)  of 
(1  +  ^)V;  and  (ii)  of  (1  + 1«)'^. 

3.  Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +x)~" 
whena;  =  -J. 

4  Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  -fa?)"' 
when  oj  =  f . 

5.  Affcer  what  term  will  the  expansion  of  (l-x)  ^  begin 
to  converge,  when  a:  =  |1 

6.  Shew  that  the  coefficients  of  the  first  19  terms  in  the 
expansion  of  ^r" — ^  ^^  *^1  positive,  and  that  the  greatest 
of  them  is  100. 

7.  If  a,,  a,,  ©3,  a^  be  any  four  coefficients  of  consecutive 
terms  of  au  expanded  binomial,  prove  that 

a,  a.  2a^ 


8.  Find  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  by  the  binomial 
theorem  of  each  of  the  following  expressions  according  to 
ascending  powers  of  x: 

(iv)  (a  +  x)i  (a  -  aj)"i,         (v)  (a  +  x)'  (a  -  a?)"*,  and 
(vi)  (a-aj)*(a  +  a;)"*. 

0.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a*"  in  the  expansion  of 
(l+a;»)»(l-ajVis27i. 

10.     Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  x"   in   the  expansion  of 
(1  +  2xy  (1  - x)-'  is  27  (n-  1),  w  4  3. 
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287.  Sum  of  coefficients.  The  sum  of  the  first 
r  +  1  coefficients  of  the  expansion  of  (1  —  a?)*  can  be  ob- 
tained as  follows. 

We  have 

also  (1  -x)~^  =  l+x  +  a^+...+of^... 

From  [A.rt  281]  the  coefficient  of  of  in  the  product 
of  the  two  series  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  af  in 
(1  —  a?)*  X  (1  —  a?)"S  that  is  in  (1  —  a?)*"*;  hence  we  have 

^      IJ.  ^|2^      -^^    ^^  [r 
=  coefficient  of  af  in  (1  -  a?)-'  =  (- 1/  ^!!^pli: . 

Similarly,  if  ^(a?)  =  a^-haja7+ a^+...  +  aX  +  --->  t^® 

sum  a„  +  a.  + . . .  +  a-  will  be  the  coefficient  of  of  in  f^    , 

Thus,  to  find  the  sum  of  the  first  r  + 1  coefficients  in  the 
expansion  of  ^  (a;),  we  have  only  to  find  the  coefficient  of 

of  in  the  expansion  of  j-^ . 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  smn  of  the  first  r  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of 
(!-«)-«.  Ans.   lr{r+l)(r+2). 

The  sum  required  is  the  coefficient  of  aT"^  in  (1  -  x)-*. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

1.2.8  +  2.3.4+3.4.6+ 

Sinoe(l-ar*==j-i-g[1.2.3  +  2.3.4a;  +  3.4.6a:2+ ];  the 

sum  required  =6  x  sum  of  the  first  n  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of 
(l-a:)-*=  6x coefficient  of  a;*-i  in  (l-«)-»=jn(n+l)(n+2)(n+3). 

Ex.  3.    Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n+r  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of 
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The  stun  required  =  coefficient  of  x"^~^  in  the  expansion  of 
wz^'    Now(l+«)»=(2-r^)*  =  2*-n.2^i(l-x) 

+^^2    ^~' (^ " «)*+ higher  powers  of  (1  - x), 
„         (1  +  x)*         2»  n2^i       n  (n  -  1)  2*-«  .         .  ^       , 

expression  of  the  (n  -  3)th  degree. 

The  coefficients  of  x*+^i  in  (!-«)-»,  (!-«)-«  and  (l-a;)-i  re- 
spectively are  ^  (n+r)  [n+r+ 1),  n+r,  and  1 ;  hence  the  coefficient  of 

2*-i(n+r)(fi+r+l)-2»-»n(n+r)  +  2*-«n(»-l). 
Ex.  4.    Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 
lini^<"+^)     n(ii+l)(n+2) 


iliM.   (2n-l)!/n!(n-l)!. 

288.  Binomial  Series.  Series  which  are  derived 
from  the  expansion  of  (1  +  xf  by  giving  particular  values 
to  X  and  n  are  of  frequent  occurrence:  it  is  therefore  of 
importance  to  be  able  to  determine  at  once  when  a  given 
senes  is  a  binomial  series. 

The  case  in  which  the  index  is  a  positive  integer  needs 
no  remark. 

When  the  index  is  a  negative  integer,  we  have 

.  n(yi  +  l)...(n4-r-l)^^  . 

and  it  should  be  carefully  noticed  that  this  expansion  can 
be  written  in  the  form 

(l-a?)-*=r_l-j[1.2...(ii-l)  +  {2.3...n)a:  +  ... 

...  +  {(r  +  l)...(r  +  n-l)}  «?•■+...]. 
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When  the  index  is  fractional,  —  pjq  suppose,  we  have 

:^P{P±MP±M{^^+ (A). 

Here  we  notice  that  (i)  there  is  an  additional  factor 
both  in  the  numerator  and  in  the  denominator  for  every 
successive  term,  (ii)  the  successive  factors  of  the  numerator 
are  in  an  A.  P.  whose  common  difference  is  the  denominator 
of  the  index,  (iii)  the  successive  factors  of  the  denominator 
are  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  or  multiples  of  these. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  above  laws,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  expression  which  will  pro- 
duce a  given  binomial  series. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  stun  of  the  series 

1     1.3     1.3.6  .    .  ^  .. 

3  +  3:6-^376:9  + tomfimty. 

Writing  the  series  in  the  form 

1    1     1.3   1      1.3.5   1  ^ 

|1*5"^    |2*3a'*'       |3    'S'"^ ~"^' 

we  see  from  (A)  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  expansion  of  {l-x)~^ 

X      1 
by  giving  to  x  the  value  found  from  5  =  5. 

1  3 

^^^(^-i)'*=^+M-^o(iy+ =i+^»  *^^^^" 

5=^3-1. 
Ex.  2.    Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

,     2      2.5        2.6.8  X    .  .:  .. 

^■*- 6  + 6712  •*■  6712718+ to  infinity. 

Writing  the  series  in  the  form 

li'S"*"    |2    62"*"      |3      •63'*' 

we  see  from  (A)  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  expansion  of  (l-«)"^ 
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X      1 

by  giving  to  x  the  valae  o  =  ^  •     Hence   the   sum   repaired   is 

Ex.  3.     Fmd  the  Bum  of  the  series  ^  +  ^|^  +  A!^^+ to 

infinity. 

In  this  case  the  factors  of  the  denominator,  although  multiples  of 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  do  not  begin  at  the  beginning.  Additional  factors 
must  therefore  be  introduced  in  the  denominator,  and  corresponding 
additional  factors  in  the  numerator.    We  then  have 

(-5)(-l)3  1      (>6)(-l)8.7  1  , 

|3  68"*"  |4  6*"*" 

Now  the  terms  of  this  latter  series  are  terms  of  (A),  if  9=4,  |>=  -  5, 

We  can  therefore  find  the  required  sum,  as  follows : 
/      4\t         5  1     5.1  1      5.1.3  1   ,  5.1.3.7  1  . 
V      Sy  ""       1'6"^    |2^  62 ■*■     |3      e»  ■*■        |4         6**^ 

,     5,      g           g     r3        3.7     ,    3.7.11    ,  -|. 

""       6     6.12*^6.12  Ll8     18.24'*'l8.24.30     J* 

"[3)  =^-6  +  72'**72^- 
Whence  fif  =  g  {8 4^27 -17}. 

o        Q     R        ^     it     7 

Ex.  4.    Find  the  sum  of  the  series  7  +  7-^  +  .  *    '     + to  infinity. 

4     4.0     4.0.12 


[^(•-i)']. 


Arts.   2^2-1. 


Ex.  5.    Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series 
_1__  r^     1.3.5 
2»|3     2*|4"^   2»|5    " 

23      2 
tProim  (1  + 1)*].  ^»«»-  24  "  S'^*- 

Ex.6.    Shew  that  1+5  + J^  +  ,i:i^+l=^^,+ to  in- 

-  ..      ,2      2.6        2.6.8    .    2.6.8.11  »    •  «  -^ 

^*y=^+6-^02  +  6n2:i8  + 6.12.18.24  + tomfim^y. 


[s.«(l-3)-*=(l-^)-^. 
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289.  We  know  from  Art.  281  that  if  any  expression 
containing  x  be  expanded  in  two  different  convergent 
series  arranged  according  to  ascending  powers  of  x,  the 
coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x  in  the  two  series  will  he 
equal.  By  means  of  this  very  important  principle  many 
theorems  can  be  proved. 

Ex.  1.    Shew  that,  if  »  be  any  positive  integer, 

^    l^"*"     1».2«  1>.2».8>         ^ ""• 

We  have  (l-j:)»=l-iMf+— ^-^-'aj* ^  ^    ^  ^ — -a^+ 

n(n-l)...(n-^^)  , 
^^      '  .1.2...n 


Also,  provided  a?  >  1,  we  have 

1  ,  n(n+l)  1   .  n(n+l)(n+2)  1 

i 


HT- 


^+■-  +  "172^;?+        1.2.8 ?+• 


n(in-l)...(in-n-l)  1 
"*■  1.2  ...n  jc*"^' 


Hence  1    ,«  ,  "'("'-l*)  ,(    n.n'(n»-l')...W-(»-l)n 

is  equal  to  the  ooefficient  of  «*  in  (1  -ac)*x  f  1  -- j     ,  that  is  equal 

to  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  ( -  l)*^:c**,  which  is  zero.    [See  also  Ari 
251,  Ex.  3.] 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  sum  of 

(„,X).„.l.(n-l)^J. .l.''\±t^'l      ^ 

[Equate  coefficients  of  «» in  (1  -«)"«  x  (1  -  x)-*  and  in  (l-x)'^.] 

.       5.7...(2n+8) 
^"*-  -2.4...2n     • 

Ex.3.    Shewthatl-Sn+^^^-y^f  "^>~ .  =  (-1)*. 

w   I,        l  +  g_       1       _         1 

Hence  (l  +  x){l-a^+aJ»...  +  (-l)"aB»»+.;.} 

=l+aj(l -«)+«» (l-»)»+...+a*^Ml-«)»»+»+... 
The  coefficient  of  x^*^^  on  the  left  is  ( - 1)^ 
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The  terms  on  the  right  which  give  a;S»+i  ^re 

«»*+i  (1  -  a;)3»+i  +  a;3»(l  -x)8*+JB«*-i  (1  -a;)3»-i+ ...; 
and  hence  the  coefficient  of  as9>*+i  ^2  i^q  found  to  be 

,^.(3n-l)(3n-2)     (3n  -  2)  (3n  -  3)  (3n  -  4)  . 
^"^^^^ 1:2 17273 + 


290.  EzpanBion  of  MultinomialB.  Any  multi- 
nomial expression  can  be  expanded  by  means  of  the 
binomial  theorem. 

Since  {p  +  qa)  +  ra^+  .. .y  may  be  written  in  the  form 

p"[l  +  -a?-f  -«*  +  ...)  ,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 

expressions  in  which  the  first  term  is  unity. 

Now  in  the  expansion  of  {1  +  cw?  +  ftfl;*  +  ca^  +  ...}**, 
that  is  of  {1 +  (<3m; +  &«?*  + ca^+ ...)}">  ^J  the  binomial 
theorem,  the  general  term  is 

n(«-l)(n-2)...(n-r  +  l) 

r    • 

ako  in  the  expansion  of  {ax +  bai'  +  ca? +  ...)',  r  being  a 
positive  integer,  the  general  term  is  by  Art.  262 

\r 

where  each  of  a,  /8,  7,...  is  zero  or  a  positive  integer,  and 
«  +  i8  +  7+  ...=n 

Hence  the  general  term  of  the  expansion  of  the 
multinomial  is 

\a[^  |7... 

To  find  the  coefficient  of  any  particular  power  of  x, 
say  of  a^,  we  must  therefore  find  all  the  different  sets  of 
positive  integral  values  (including  zero)  of  a,  /8,  7,... 
which  satisfy  the  equation  a  +  2/8  +  87  +  ...  =  A;  the  cor- 
responding value  of  r  is  then  given  by  r=  a  +  /8  +  7+  ..., 
and  the  corresponding  coefficient  is  found  by  substituting 
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in  the  formula  for  the  general  term.  The  required  coeffi- 
cient will  then  be  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  corresponding 
to  each  set  of  values  of  a,  /8,  7. . . . 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  coefficient  of  ir«  in  (1  -  a; + 2a;2  -  3a;»)- J- 

The  yalnes  of  a,  /3,  7  which  aatisfy  a +  2^8 +87=  6  will  be  found 
to  be  0,  1,  1;  2,  0,  1;  1,  2,  0;  8,  1,  0;  and  5,  0,  0.  The  cor- 
responding values  of  r  will  be  2,  3,  3,  4  and  5  respectively;  and  the 
corresponding  coefficients  will  be 

L|iJ)  (2,  (-3).  iJI^^(J(.l).(-3). 

-./   (-9(-a(^)(-a(-^),,,. 

.,,..      9       45       15  35        ^      63 

tnat  IS  -  - ,     -— ,      — ,     -  —-    and    ' — . 
2'      16'       4  '        16  266 

31 
Hence  the  required  coefficient  is*—-  . 

256 

291.  From  the  above  example  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  process  of  finding  even  the  first  six  terms  in  the 
expansion  of  a  multinomial  is  very  laborious ;  in  many 
cases,  however,  the  work  can  be  much  shortened,  as  in 
the  following  examples. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  coefficient  of  x^^  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  a; +  a;«+x» +  «*)"'• 
We  have  {l+x  +  x^+a^  +  x*)-^=  (^^Y^=[i^x)^l-afi)-^ 

=  (l-2x  +  a:2)(i  +  2«B  +  3a;W+4xi«  +  ...). 
Hence  the  coefficient  required  is  zero. 

Ex.  3.    Find  the  coefficient  of  a;*  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +a;+a;'+a:')-i. 

We  have  {l  +  x+a?+x^y^= ^ — -=  Izf 

'        l  +  x  +  x^  +  x^     1-x* 

=  {l-x){l+x*-^afi+.,.+x*r+,.,). 
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Hence  the  coefficient  of  o;^  is  1,  the  coefficient  of  x*^^  is  - 1, 
the  coefficient  of  x*''^^  is  zero,  and  the  coefficient  of  x*'^"^  is  zero. 

Thus  the  coefficient  of  a^  is  1  when  n  is  of  the  form  4r,  it  is  - 1 
when  n  is  of  the  form  4r + 1,  and  it  is  zero  when  n  is  of  either  of  the 
forms  4r+2  or  4r+3. 

Ex.  4.    Find  the  coefficient  of  as*"  in  the  expansion  of 

(l  +  2a;+3a?+4a!8+. to  infinity)* 

Since  l  +  2a;  +  3a:^+ =  (l-a;)"*,  the  required  expansion  is 

that  of  (1  -»)"*»;  the  coefficient  of  af  is  therefore 
2n(2n4-l)...(27i+r-l) 

II 

292.  CombinationB  with  repetitions.  The  Dumber 
of  combinations  of  n  things  a  together  of  which  p  are  of 
one  kind,  ^  of  a  second,  r  of  a  third,  and  so  on,  can  be 
found  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  the  different  things  be  represented  by  the  letters 
a,  6,  c,...;  and  consider  the  continued  product 
(l+flw;+aV+...+aV)(l-f6a:+...+6V)(l+ca?-f...+cV)... 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  terms  in  the  continued  product 
are  of  the  same  degree  in  the  letters  a,  6,  c,...  as  in  a;;  it 
is  also  clear  that  the  coefficient  of  of'  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
different  ways  of  taking  a  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,...  with  the 
restriction  that  there  are  to  be  not  more  than  p  as,  not 
more  than  q  b%  &c. ;  so  that  the  coefficient  of  aj*  in  the 
continued  product  gives  the  actual  combinations  required. 
Hence  the  number  of  the  combinations  will  be  given  by 
putting  a  =  6  =  c=...  =  l.  Thus  the  number  of  the  com- 
binations of  the  n  things  a  together  is  the  coefficient  of 
a;*  in 
(1 +  «;  +  «'  +  ...  +a?'')(l  +i»+  ...+x')(l  +  a?  +  ...  +X'')... 

Permutations.  The  number  of  permutations  of  the 
n  things  a  together  being  represented  by  Pa,  it  is  easily 
seen  that 

r]T+|2+-+^-}f-^|i^r ""ir 


360  PERMUTATIONS. 

For  |a  X  the  coefficients  of  of-  in 

is  the  sum  of  all  possible  terms  of  the  form 


(i|m. 


a'6-. 


for  which  i  +  m  +  ...  =  o,  and  the  number  of  permutations 
a  together  formed  by  taking  I  of  the  a's,  m  of  the  6's,  &c.  is 


^ 


a 


Ex.  1.  Find  the  number  of  oombinations  7  together  of  5  a*s,  4  b's 
and  2  c's. 

The  nnmber  required  is  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  (l+2+...+9^ 
(l+a;+  ...«*)(!+«  +  ««),  that  is  in  (l-a:«Wl-aH^)  (l-x»)  (!-«)-«. 
Rejecting  terms  of  higher  than  the  seventh  degree  in  the  continued 
product  of  the  first  three  factors,  we  have 

and  the  coefficient  of  o^  is  36  - 15  -  6  -  3 = 12. 

Ex,  2.  Find  the  total  number  of  ways  in  which  a  selection  can  be 
made  from  n  things  of  which  p  are  alike  of  one  kind,  q  alike  of  a 
second  kind,  and  so  on. 

The  total  number  of  the  combinations  is  the  sum  of  the  coef- 
ficients of  fl;^  05*,...,  a;*  in  (l+a;+...+j:P)(l  +  x+...  +  a:«)...;  and  this 
sum  is  obtained  by  putting  x^\  in  the  product  and  subtracting  1 
for  the  coefficient  of  o^.    Hence  the  required  number  is 

(p  +  l)(g  +  l)...-l. 

The  above  result  can,  however,  be  obtained  at  once  from  the 
consideration  that  there  are  j)  +  l  ways  of  selecting  from  the  a*s, 
namely  by  taking  0,  or  1,  or  2,...  or  p  of  them;  and,  when  this  is 
done,  there  are  g  + 1  ways  of  selecting  from  the  5's ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  the  total  number  of  ways,  excluding  the  case  in  which  no 
letter  at  all  is  selected,  is  ( p + 1)  (9  + 1) . . .  -  1.  [Whitworth's  Chaict 
andL  Chance^  Prop,  xiii.] 
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Ex.  3.  A  candidate  is  examined  in  three  papers  to  each  of  which  m 
marks  are  assigned  as  a  maximum.    His  total  in  the  three  papers  is 

2m;  shew  that  there  are  ^(m+l)(m+2)  ways  in  which  this  may 
oconr. 

The  number  of  ways  is  the  coefficient  of  a^  in  (l+a5+ic^+  ...a^f, 
that  is  in  (l-x"»+i)»(l-a;)-»=(l-3a;«»+i+...)x 

g{1.2  +  2.3a;+...+m(iii+l)a;'»-i  +  ...+  {2m+l){2m+2)a^+.,.\. 

Hence  the  number  required 

=  i{(2wi+ 1) (2m+2)  -  3m  (m+ 1)}  =  i  (m+ 1)  (m+2). 

Ex.  4.  Shew  that  the  number  of  permutations  four  at  a  time  which 
can  be  made  of  n  groups  of  things  of  which  each  consists  of  three 
things  like  one  another  but  unlike  all  the  rest  is  n^  -  n. 

The  number  required  is  equal  to  |4  x  the  coefficient  of  ^  in 

293.  HomogeneouB  Products.  We  have  already 
[Art.  250]  found  the  number  of  homogeneous  products  of  r 
dimensions  which  can  be  formed  with  n  letters,  where  each 
letter  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times.  We  now 
give  another  method  of  obtaining  the  result  Suppose  the 
letters  to  be  a,  6,  c,... ;  then  if  the  continued  product 
(1  +  aa?  +  aV  +  aV  + ...)  x  (1  +  6«  +  6V  +  6V  + ...) 

X  (1  +  ca?  +  cV  +  cV  + ...)... 

be  formed,  the  coefficient  of  af  will  clearly  be  of  r  dimen- 
sions in  the  letters  a,  6,  c,...,  and  will  be  the  sum  of  all  the 
possible  ways  of  taking  r  of  the  letters*.  Hence  the 
number  of  the  products  each  of  r  dimensions  will  be  given 
by  putting  a=6=c=...  =  l  in  the  continued  product. 
Thus  the  number  required  is  the  coefficient  of  a?*"  in 
(1  +  a?  +  a?*  +  . .  .)**,  that  is  in  (1  —  a?)"*.     Hence 

n(n  +  l)...{n  +  r^l)      \n  +  r  —  l 

«    »• "~  |r  I?"  |ri  —  1  * 

This  result  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  ^H^  =  n+r-fiv 

*  An  expression  for  the  sum  of  the  homogeneous  products  will  be 
fotmd  in  Art.  300,  Ex.  4. 
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Cor.     The    number   of    terms  in  the   expaDSion  of 
In  +  r— 1 
(a,  +  a.  +  a.+  ...  +  a.Xis'— ^^. 

294.    We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  solving  the 
following  examples. 

Ex.  1.    Find  ^H,  by  the  binomial  theoiem,  to  six  plaees  of  dedmals. 

^W(«-i.-.(.-5)'.M'-|-!-ii<J.-jiA^-| 

=4  {1  -  -0625  -  -001963  -  -0001220  -  0000096  -  -0000010} 
=  3-741657. 

Ex.  2.    Shew  that,  when  x  is  fonall, 

(l-3a:)-i  +  (l-4x)-i     ,3  ... 
^-T — 5 '—^  =  1 + -  «  approximately. 

(l-3a;)-i  +  (l-4a:H  ^       ^^ 

Since  x  is  small,  its  square  and  higher  powers  may  be  rejected; 

and  when  all  powers  of  x  except  the  first  are  neglected  the  given 

expansion  becomes  equal  to 


,j  1   »    ,.     I    .       2  +  2*      1+x 


S 

2'- 


Ex.  3.    Shew  that  the  integral  part  of 

(V3 + 1)*»+J  is  (V3  +  l)2»+i  -  (V3  - 1)^+1. 
Since  ^3-1  is  a  proper  fraction,  (-J3-l)*»+'  must  also  be  a 
proper  fraction.    It  therefore  foUows  that'if  (^3  +  !)«»+» -  (^/3  - 1)^^^ 
be  an  integer,  it  must  be  the  integral  part  of  (^/3+ 1)*»+^ 

Now                          (V3+1)**^^-(V3-1)^^ 
=  {8V3+(2«+l)3'»+^^^1^3«-V3+ +  (2n+l)V3-H} 

-{3V3-(2n+l)3»+  <?^±^^-?3«-V3- +  (2n+l)V3-  1} 

=2U2n4-l)3"  +  <^±i!^^^^^S-  + i-1}, 

all  the  irrational  terms  disappearing. 
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dinoe  the  coefficients  of  all  the  different  powers  of  3  in  the  last 
expression  are  integers,  it  follows  that  (^3  + 1)  »»+*  -  (^3  - 1)*»+^  ia 
an  integer,  and  is  moreover  an  even  integer. 
By  the  following  method  it  can  he  proved  that 
(V3  +  l)2»+i  -  (^3  -  l)2*+i  is  an  integer  divisible  by  2*+i. 
Represent  (^/3  +  l)2*+i  -  (^3  -  l)«*+i  by  Jj^+i. 
Then  I|=2;  and  it  will  be  found  that  13:=  20,  and  also  that 

(V3  +  1)2+(V3-1)«=8. 
Hence 

8Wi={(N/3  +  l)*'+^-(V3-l)*»+^}{(V3  +  l)'  +  (V3-in 

=(V3  +  l)*»+3-(V3-l)*»+'  +  4{(V3  +  l)«*-i-(V3-l)««-i}; 

•'•    •^2H+3  =  ®^2iM-l~^^2n-l W' 

It  follows  from  the  last  relation  that  12^+^  will  be  an  integer  if 
I^^i  and  Jg^.i  are  integers.  Now  we  know  that  J^  and  /,  are 
integers ;  hence  by  induction  lin+i  ^  always  an  integer. 

The  relation  (A)  also  shews  that  /jj^+s  will  be  divisible  by  2"+* 
provided  J^^^  is  divisible  by  2*+i  and  Jjn-i  by  2*.  Now  we  know 
that  Ii  is  divisible  by  2}  and  J3  by  2^;  hence  J5  must  be  divisible  by 
2';  and  it  will  then  foUow  that  Ij  must  be  divisible  by  2^ ;  and  so  on, 
80  that  J^M+i  is  always  divisible  by  2**+^. 

Ex.  4.    To  shew  that,  if  n  be  any  positive  integer, 

a*-n(a  +  6)»+^^^^\a  +  26)'»- =  (-6rljl. 

Put  —^  for  X  in  the  identity  proved  in  Art.  259,  Ex.  3 ;  then, 
after  reduction,  we  have 


+  ... 


{y+a){y+a+b)..,{y  +  a+nb)     y  +  a     y  +  a  +  b 

Now  expand  the  expressions  on  the  two  sides  in  powers  of  -  . 

\nb*  \Hb* 

Left  side  =  j        .^   j  =  -^^.t  +  higher  negative 

powers  of  y. 

Bight  side  =  '^(l.?)-'-...  +  (-irj(l+«-±^7^.......; 

hence  the  coefficient  of  -^^  on  the  right  is 

( -  l)*[Coa*- Ci  (a+6)*+ +( -  l^c,. (a+r6)*+  v.^]. 

Hence    2  (-!)**(;,, (a +r&)*  is    zero   if   X;<n,   and   is   equal  to 
(-l)»6»|nif  k  =  n, 

8.  A.  23 
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EXAMPLES  XXVni. 

1.     Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of  each   of  the  following 
series : 

/••\     i_ll     1-3  1      1.3.5  1 
,...,     ,      4  1      4.7  1      4.7.10  1 

3.5     3.5.7        3.5.7.9  j 

^^^^    3.6'^3.6.9'^3.  6.  9  .  12'^'"  | 

3  3.4  3.4.5  3.4.5.6 

^^^     2.4"*'2.4.6  ■*'2.4.6.8"*"2.4.6.8.10'^"         I 
,  .,     ,     2      2.5         2.5.8 

<^^>    ^^6-'67T2  +  027T8-^- 

,  ..,    ,     3     3.5       3.5.7 
^'^''^    ^-4^4-8'4787r2^- 


(viii) 


^      4.12      4.12.20 
18  "^18.27  ■*■  18.27.36' 


,.  ,  -     2      2.5         2.5.8 

<^^>  ^^9"^9n8^9n8:27'^- 

,  ,        1  1.3  1.3.5 

(x) 


(xi) 


9.18     9.18.27     9.18.27.36 
1  1.3  1.3.5 


2.4.6     2.4.6.8     2.4.6.8.10 


.  ...    _7^      7.28        7.28.49 
^^"^    72  "^72. 96  "^72.96. 120 "*■' 
2.     Shev^  that 

1  +  w E  +     ;    o     ( i)  " 

g  +  6         1.2     \a  +  b/ 


1  + 


^        n(n+l)/    6T 

**a  +  6"^    1.2    V^Tiy 


a" 
3 =  r 
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3.  Shew  that 

(1  +  «)"=  2"  ]  1  -  n  :j 4-      \      ,    ^  (  := ) 

_  n(n+l){n  +  2)  /1-ary  'I 

1.2.3         Vl+xJ  +-J- 

4.  Shew  that,  if  a;  be  greater  than  -  ^, 
a;  X        1  /    a;   Y      1.3/   a;    y 

V(«+i) "1 +«:**' 2  Vrrs/  '*"2.4vr+i/ 

1.3.5  /    a;   y 

■*"2.4.6  Vl+«/  "*" 

5.  Shew  that 

(l-«»)-  =  (l +a;)«--2waj(l +«)»"-^  +  ?^^^^^^ 

1 .  ^ 

6.  Shew  that 

-         a  —  x     w  (w  +  1)  /a  —  a5\*  /a  +  x\* 

^■^''^^■^172- (^  + =  {-w)  ' 

7.  Shew  that 

(1  +  «)"  =  (1  +  «)'  +  na;  (1  +  «)"-  +  ^^±L)  «:•  (l  +  «)-• 

8.  Shew  that,  if  a  <  ft, 

9.  Shew  that 

.     n-hx     {n+2x)  (n >  1)      (n  +  3x)  (n- 1)  (n~  2)         ^ 
l  +  a;"*"      [2(l+a:)'  |3(l+«)»  "*"'*" 

10.     Shew  that,  if  the  numerical  value  of  y  be  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  of  Xy 


1  +  n 


2y       n(n-fl)/  2yy     n(n-4-l)  (n  + 2)  /  2y  V 
«  +  y        1.2    VflJ  +  y/  1.2.3        U  +  y/ 

-l4.«   2y       n(n-l)/  2y  y 

=  1  +  W +  = rr I  I    + 

x-f/         1.2     \a?  -  y/ 


23—2 
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11.  Find  the  value  of 

r-(r-l)n  +  (r-2)-^^--y--(r-^) YT^^Z 

to  r  terms. 

12.  Shew  that,  if  n  be  a  positive  integer, 
n'  (n-1)     w«(n'-P)(n~2) 

**      "[1[2      ■*■  |2[3 

(3-[4  ^••-- 

13.  Shew  that,  if  n  be  a  positive  integer, 
n{n^-V)     n(n'-V)(n'-1') 


li  1!  I!  II 

\       /  b*      r  +  1  ^      ' 

14.  Shew  that  if  n  be  a  positive  integer  -^  4 

4.5n(n-l)     4.5.6n(^-l)(n-2)         ^ 
■^1.2"     1.2         1.2.3         1.2.3  ' 

15.  Shew  that 
l.w(7i  +  l)  +  2(n-l)w  +  3(n-2)(w-l)+...+n.l.2 

=  YL^(w+l)(n  +  2)(»  +  3). 

16.  Prove  that 

1.7i(HH-l)+^.(n-l)n  +  ^-^^(n-2)(n-l)  j 

n(n^l)(r.-^2)  ^  1^^-^^ 

^ 1T273 (^"3)(n-2)  +  ...-2|^-^-|^^-^. 

17.  Shew  that,  if^.^^-^'flf;-^;^), 
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,-     „       •1.3.5...(2r-l)         ,         5.7...(2r  +  3) 

tl»'       P,  +  A-,?.  +/>,-.?,  +  ...  +  9-,  =  J  (*•  +  1)  (»•  +  2)- 

19.  Shew  that 

U2(«-i)..2'<!tzJ)^-i:i),2'("-^)i"-^n"-^).... 

=i{2-»+(-in. 

20.  Shew  that  ^^^l*  =  (a  +  6)"-*  -  (n  -  2)  aft  (a  +  6)-' 

in  -  3)  (n  -  4)    ,, . ,       . .  _  . 
+  ^^ ^^-^ '-  aV  {a  +  6)"  *  -  ... 

21.  Prom  the  expansion  of  (1  +  2aj  +  as*)**  prove  that 
2n  (2n-l)      .,     2n(2n~l)(2n-2)  (2n- 3)      ., 

^^-jTiT— ^      ■" J2J2 ^      ■"••• 

[2n  (4w 

"'■|?r|w"|2w  [2n' 

22.  Shew  that 

n(w+l)...(yi  +  w--l)        w(w  +  l)...(w  +  m-4) 

|m  Iw-  3 

w(w-l)  w(n  + l)...(n  +  m  — 7) 

if  m  >  2n,  and  =  1  ifm  =  2n, 

23.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x"  in 

(l+«)(l+ic')(l+a;*)(l+a;«)... 

24.  Shew  that,  if  a;  be  a  proper  fraction, 

25.  In  how  many  ways  can  12  pennies  be  distributed 
among  6  children  so  that  each  may  receive  one  at  least,  and 
none  more  than  three ) 
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20.  There  are  n  things  of  which  p  are  alike  and  the  rest 
unlike ;  prove  that  the  total  number  of  combinations  that  can 
be  formed  of  them  is  (^  +  1)  2*~'  - 1. 

27.  Shew  that  the  number  of  ways  in  which  n  like  thingR 
can  be  allotted  to  r  different  persons,  blank  lots  being  admis- 
sible, is  .+,_,(7,.,. 

28.  Shew  that  the  number  of  combinations  n  together  of 
2n  things,  n  of  which  are  alike  and  the  rest  are  all  different, 
is  2-. 

29.  The  number  of  combinations  n  together  of  3n  thiogs, 
of  which  n  are  alike  and  the  rest  all  different,  is 

2**-*  +  |2n~l/(wlw-l. 


~l/[w  Iw-J 


30.  A  man  goes  in  for  an  examination  in  which  there  are 
four  papers  with  a  maximum  of  m  marks  for  each  paper ;  shew 
that  the  number  of  ways  of  getting  half  marks  on  the  whole  is 

i(w  +  l)(2w'+4»i  +  3). 

31.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a*  in  (1  -  22;  -  23^)^. 

32.  Find  the  coefficients  of  x^  in  the  expansions  of 

(l+a;  +  a:'  +  a:'  +  a;*)*  and  (1  +  x  -»-  a;*  +  a;'  +  a*  +  a;*)'. 

33.  In  a  shooting  competition  a  man  can  score  5,  4,  3,  %  1 
or  0  points  for  each  shot.  Find  the  number  of  different  ways 
in  which  he  can  score  30  in  7  shots. 

34.  In  how  many  ways  can  20  be  thrown  with  4  dice,  each 
of  which  has  six  faces  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  respectively  f 

35.  Find  the  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion,  according  to 
ascending  powera  of  a;,  of  (4a'  +  6aa;  +  Oas")"*. 

36.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  ar^  in  the  expansion  of 

IS  27/1+1. 


(1 +  «  +  «•)• 

37.     Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  x""  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  2a;  +  3a;'  +  . . . )»  is  1  (r  +  1 )  (r  +  2)  (r  +  3). 
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38.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a;"  in  the  expansion  of 

{1 .  2  +  2 .  3a;  +  3 .  4a:*  +  ...  to  infinity}*. 

39.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  expansion  of 
(1.2  +  2.3.2a;  +  3.4.2V+ +  (w  + 1)  (w  +  2)  2V 

+  ...  to  Infinity)*. 

40.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion  of 

(1 +a?  +  2a:»  +  3aj*+ ...)«  is  Jr(r»+ 11). 

41.  Shew  that  if  ^  —  q  be  small  compared  with  ^  or  g^ 
then  will 

Sj  q      (w-l)^  +  («+ 1)2'  '^' 

42.  If  (6^6  +  U)*'+'  =  Jr,  and  i?'  be  its  fractional  pai-t; 
then  will  iW?'=20*'+^ 

43.  If  (3  V3  +  5)»'+*  =  /+  F,  where  /  is  an  integer  and  F 
a  proper  fraction,  then  will  F(I^  F)  =  2*^•'^ 

41    Shew  that  the  integer  next  greater  than  (3  +  ^/T)** 
is  divisible  by  2"'**. 

45.  If  m  be  a  positive  integer,  the  integer  next  greater 
iiian  (3  +  75)*  is  divisible  by  2r. 

46.  Shew  that  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of 

l+x  +  y+xy 
l+a:  +  y 

|w  +  w  —  2 


m—  1 


^-1 


47.    Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  x"^  in  the  expansion  of 

TT — -n IS  r  n  +  ■   ,»     c+^ Q ^c' 


(,.^-r)(^,2^)(r^-3')^,.      1 
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48.     Shew  that 
1.2.n  +  3.4^^^)  +  5.6?L(^f^^^ 

+  (2n-3)(2n-2).n  +  (2w-l)2n.l=2V. 

40.     Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a;"'*''"'^  in  the  expansion  of 

50.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  af"*"'^  in  the  expansion  of 
ll^>;is(-l)-(r-2n)2- 

51.  Shew  that 

w"-n(»-2)-  +  ^^^^i\n-4)--...  ton+1  terms 

=  2.4.6.8...2w. 

52.  Shew  that 

=  J|n+2(2a  +  n6)(-6)'. 

.  53.  If  three  consecutive  coefficieuts  in  the  expansion  of 
any  power  of  a  binomial  be  in  arithmetical  progression,  prove 
that  the  index,  when  rational,  must  be  of  the  form  5'* -2, 
where  ^  is  an  integer. 

54.     Shew  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  in 
the  expansion  of  (1  +  a;  +  cc*)",  where  7i  is  a  positive  integer,  is 

\2n 

^  \r\r\2ii-2r' 


55.     Shew  that,  if  n  is  any  positive  integer, 

»(w-l)      n(w-l)(n-2)(n-3) 
^'^2(2r+l)"^     2.4(2r+l)(2r  +  3)    "^ '" 


,      r(r+l)(r  +  2)...(r  +  n-l) 
2rr2r+l)(2r+2)...{2r  +  w-l)' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Partial  Fractions.    Indeterminate  Coefficients. 

295.  In  Chapter  viil.  it  was  shewn  how  to  express  as 
a  single  fraction  the  algebraic  sum  of  any  number  of  given 
fractions.  It  is  often  necessary  to  perform  the  converse 
operation,  namely  that  of  finding  a  number  of  fractions, 
called  partial  fractionSy  whose  denominators  are  of  lower 
dimensions  than  the  denominator  of  a  given  fraction  and 
whose  algebraic  sum  is  equal  to  the  given  fraction. 

296.  We  may  always  suppose  that  the  numerator  of 
any  fraction  which  is  to  be  expressed  in  partial  fractions 
is  of  lower  dimensions  in  some  chosen  letter  than  the 
denominator.  For,  if  this  be  not  the  case  to  begin  with, 
the  numerator  can  be  divided  by  the  denominator  until 
the  remainder  is  of  lower  dimensions  :  the  given  fraction 
will  then  be  expressed  as  the  sum  of  an  integral  expression 
and  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  of  lower  dimensions 
than  its  denominator. 

297.  Any  fraction  whose  denominator  is  expressed 
as  the  product  of  a  number  of  different  factors  of  the 
first  degree  can  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  partial  fractions 
whose  denominators  are  those  factors  of  the  first  degree. 

For  let  the  denominator  be  the  product  of  the  n 
factors  a?  —  a,  x  —  h,  a?  —  c, . . . ;  and  let  the  numerator  be 
represented  by  F{x),  where  F{x)  is  any  expression  which 
is  not  higher  than  the  {n  —  l)th  degree  in  x. 
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We  have  to  find  values  of  A,  i?,  6',...  which  are 
independent  of  x  and  which  will  make 

J'(^)                _    A          B         C  , 

(a?  — a)(a?  — 6)(.T  — c)...     x  —  a     x  —  h     x  —  c     ' 

or,  multiplying  by  {x  —  a)  (a?  -  6)  (a?  —  c) , 

F{x)E:A(x-h){x''C) +  fi(a?-a)(ar-c) 

+  (?(a?-a)(a?-6) (i). 

In  order  that  (i)  may  be  an  identity  it  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  that  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x  on 
the  two  sides  should  be  equal.  Now  F{x)  is  of  the 
(n  -  l)th  degree  at  most,  and  the  terms  on  the  right  of  (i) 
are  all  of  the  (n  —  l)th  degree ;  hence,  by  equating  the 
coefficients  of  of*,  a^,,,.  af  *  on  the  two  sides  of  (i),  we  have 
n  equations  which  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  n  quan- 
tities A,  B,  0, 

The  values  of  A,  B,  (7,...  can  however  be  obtained 
separately  in  the  following  manner.  Since  (i)  is  to  be 
true  for  all  values  of  x,  it  must  be  true  when  a:  =  a ;  and, 

putting  a7  =  a,  we  have  i* (a)  =  il  (a-6)(a  —  c) ;  and 

therefore  A  =  F(a)/(a  '-b)(a-'C) Similarly  we  have 

5  =  J?'(6)/(6-a)(6-c)... ;  and  so  for  (7,  D,.... 

We  have  thus  found  values  of  A,  B,  6*  ...  which  make 
the  relation  (i)  true  for  the  n  values  a,  6,  c, ...  of  x;  and 
as  the  expressions  on  the  two  sides  of  (i)  are  of  not  higher 
degree  than  the  (n  — l)th,  it  follows  [Art.  91]  that  the 
relation  (i)  is  true  for  all  values  of  x. 

Thus 

F(x)  _^         F{a)  1 

(a?  — a)(«  — 6)(a?  — c)...        (a--6)(a  — c)...  x  —  a' 

Ex.  1.    Resolve  7 ^r-; ns  "^to  partial  fractions. 

.  3aj+7       _    A     ,     B 

(»  -  1)  (X  -  2)        X-1        X-2' 

then  nx  +  7  =A{x-2)  +  B  {x-1). 
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In  this  identity  put  x  =  l;  then  10=-il.    Now  pat  x=2;  then 

-^  Sx  +  7      ___    18         10 

"^  {X'-l)(x-2)''x-2'x-l' 

Ex.  2.    Resolve  P-=4r^?T7^  ^^  ^^^  fractions* 
(as  -  a)  (a;  -  b){x  -c) 

Let         (&-^)(^-^)(^-fr)^  ^  +  ^  +  _^  . 
{x-a){x-b)(x-c)     x-a     x-b     x-c' 

then    (6  -€){€-  a)  (a  -  b)=A  (x-b){x-c)+B{x-  c)  {x  -  a) 

-\-C{x-a){x-b). 

Potting  X = a,  we  have  (6  -e){c-  a)  {a  -  5)  =A{a  -  h)  {a-c);  there- 
fore A=c-b;  and  the  values  of  B  and  C  can  be  written  down  from 
symmetry. 

(x-a)(aj-6)(x-c)     x-a     a;-6      x-c* 

Ex.  8.    Resolve  —, tt-t s; — t ;  "^to  partial  fractions. 

x(x  +  l)(x  +  2)...  («+n)  *^ 

Assume 

I =:^+  -dl.+...  +  :^+...  +  j^_. 

x(aj+l)(»+2)...  (flc+n)      x      x+1  x+r  x-f7i 

Then,  we  have 

lH.4o{(^  +  l)(^  +  2)  ■(«  +  »»)}  ■l-Ji{x(x  +  2)(x  +  3)...(x  +  n)}  +  ...+ 
i,{x(x+l)...(x+r-l)(x+r  +  l)...(x  +  TO)}+...+i4^{x(x  +  l)...(x+n-l)}. 

If  we  pnt  x=0,  all  the  terms  on  the  right  will  vanish  except  the 
first,  and  we  shall  have  l=i^o  x  [n,  so  that  AQ=ll\n. 

To  find  the  general  term,  put  x=  -  r ;  we  then  have 

l=^,{(-r)(-r+l)...(-l)(l)(2)...(n-r)}, 

that  is  1 =( -  lyA^  [r  \n-r;  hence  A^^ ( -  l)7|r  |n-r. 

Hence  the  required  result  is 

__J Jli,       ,(     1).     [^       _L+      +(-!)•  _1.J 

z(«+l)...(x  +  »)""  |»(x     -^^       ^  |r|n-r  x  +  r^'"^^      '  x  +  nj  ' 

[See  Art.  269.    Ex.3.]  ~~ 

_      .     _  px^  +  Qx+r 

Ex.  4.    Express  ^ — ^  , .  ^  . , , ^,  in  partial  fractions. 

*^         (x-a)(x-6)(x-c)      *^ 

(a-b)(a^c)  X-a 
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Ex.  6.    Besolve  7 — 1\  /  a .  n    .  ev  ^^^  partial  fraetiona. 
(a? -!)(«*  + 2a; +  6) 

The  fkotora  of  a^+2«  +  5  are  the  oomplex  expressionB  a!;+l  +  2i 
and  a; +1  -  2i,  where  t  is  written  for  mJ-1. 

g«+15  _    A  B  C 

^Ba^am»  ^x-l){x^-\-2x-i-B)=  x-1  ■*'a5+l  +  2<'*"  a;  +  l-2i* 

.-.  a!>  +  16=i4(a:  +  l  +  2*)(a;+l-2t)+B(a!-l)(x  +  l-2i) 

+  C(a;-l)(a;  +  l  +  2t). 
Pat  x=l;  then  16=8il,  bo  that  A=2. 

Put«=-l-2f,    then   (l  +  2i)«+16=B(-2-2i)(-4i),  that  is 

3  +  i 
12  +  4i=B  (-8  +  8i) ;    therefore  B=-^—^.,    Change  the  sign  of  » 

3  —  £ 
in  the  Talae  of  B,  and  we  have  C=- 


Thns 


2  +  2t' 
a:«  +  16  2         3  +  i         1 


(a;-l)(a;«  +  2x  +  6)     x-1     2-2ia:  +  l  +  2t     2  +  2i  a;  +  l-2i 


298.  We  have  in  the  last  example  resolved  the  given 
fraction  into  three  partial  fractions  whose  denominators 
are  all  of  the  first  degree,  two  of  the  factors  of  the  denomi- 
nator being  imaginary.  Although  it  is  for  most  purposes 
necessary  to  do  this,  the  reduction  into  partial  fractions,  of 
a  fraction  whose  denominator  has  imaginary  factors,  is  often 
left  in  a  more  incomplete  state.  Take,  for  example,  the 
fraction  just  considered,  and  assume 

a?  +  U  ^    A  Bx  +  C 

(a?-l)(a^  +  2a?  +  6)     x-l'^  a? +  2x  + 5' 

[It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  must  now  assume  for  the 
numerator  of  the  second  fraction  an  expression  containing 
X  but  of  lower  degree  than  the  denominator.] 

Then  0^  +  15  =  A{a^-\-2x  +  5)  +  (Bx  +  C)(x''  1). 

Putting  a?  =  1,  we  have  16  =  8-4,  so  that  -4  =  2. 

Put  -4  =  2  in  the  above  identity;  then  after  transposi- 
tion -  ic*  -  4a?  +  5  =  (5a?  +  (7)  (a?  - 1) ; 
or,  dividing  by  a?  — 1,  £a?  +  (7  =  — a?  — 5. 

a?''+15  2  a?  +  5 


Thus 


(a?-l)(a?*+2a?+5)     a?-l      a?*+2a?4-5' 
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299.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  factors  of 
the  denominator  of  the  fraction  which  is  to  be  expressed  in 
partial  fractions,  were  all  different  from  one  another.  The 
method  of  procedure  when  this  is  not  the  case  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  examplea 

Ex.  1.    Express  , ^, r-.  in  partial  fractions. 

We  may  assume  that 

2x  +  5        _     A  B  C  D 

(a; -l)»(x- 3)  =  («-!)»"*"  {x-l}^'^  (x-1)'^ x-S* 
or,  dearing  from  fractions, 
2x  +  5  =  A{x^S)-k'B(x-l){x-3)  +  C(x-l)Hx-Q)+D{x-l)*. 

By  equating  the  coefficients  of  o^,  x^,  x',  afi  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
last  equation,  we  shall  have  four  equations  to  determine  the  four 
quantities  A,  B,  C,  Z>,  so  that  the  assumption  made  is  a  legitimate 
one.  The  actual  values  of  A,  By  C,  D  are  not  however  generally 
best  found  from  the  equations  obtained  by  equating  the  coefficients  of 
the  different  powers  of  x.  In  the  present  case,  the  following  method 
is  more  expeditious. 

Put  x-l=y;  then  we  have    ' 

Now  equate  coefficients  of  y<*,  y\  y',  y*,  and  we  have  7=  -2A; 
2  =  A''2B;  0=B'-2C;  andO=D  +  C. 

Whence       ^  =  -L  ^=-^^.  C=^-^&udD  =  ^. 

«  4  o  o 

„  2x  +  6  11  7  11  U 

Hence  ; 


(a:-l)8(x-3)""8(a;-3)     2(a;-l)»     4(ar-l)»     8(x-l)" 

(1  +  x)^ 
Ex.  2.    Express  the  fractional  part  of  -^^ — ^^  ^°  partial  fractions. 

Assume 
(1  +  a;)*         A  B      ^      C       ^       .  ^       . 

(-r:2^3=  (T:2^+  (1-2x7^+  (1^2^) •*-'^  "^^"^  expression. 

Then 
(1 + x)»= J[  +  B  (1  -  2x)  +  (7  (1  -  2xY + (1  -  2a;)»  X  mtegral  expression. 

Now  put  1  - 2x^y ;  then 

(l+x)*=(|-|y=ii(3*-n3»*-iy+^^^3'»-3y2+tem^  con- 
taining  higher  powers  of  y). 
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Also  right  side  3=^  +JBy  +  C^+y^  x  integral  expression  in  y. 
Hence,  equating  coefficients  of  y^^  y'^^  y^,  we  have 
3«  n3*-i    ^_n(n -l)3*-« 

300.     The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use 
of  partial  fractions. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  expansion  of  = —       ^ 
according  to  ascending  powers  of  x, 

1  3  2 

^^^""^  135^+6^  =1  =  3^-132^ 

=  3{l  +  3«  +  (3a;)»+...  +  (3«r+...} 
-2{l  +  2a;  +  (2a;)2+...+(2a;)~+...}. 
Hence  the  required  coefficient  is  3**'*'^  -  2**'*'^. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  coefficient  of  «*+*"  in  the  expansion  of  jz — ^r^. 

From  Ex.  2,  Art.  299,  we  have 

(l  +  a;r_3**        1  n3**-i        1  n(n -l)3»-3      1 

(l-2a;)3'"2»  (1-2j;)'        2^     (l-2a;)2"*'         2»+i         l-2a; 

+  an  integral  expression  of  the  (n-3)th  degree.     Whence  the  re- 
quired result. 

Ex.  3.    Shew  that  the  sum  of  all  the  homogeneous  products  of  ii 
dimensions  of  the  three  letters  a,  5,  c  is  equal  to 

{b-c){c-a){a-b) 

The  stun  of  all  the  homogeneous  products  of  n  dimendons  is  the 
coefficient  of  x*  in  the  product 
(l  +  ax+a»x2+...)(l  +  6a;  +  &>a;3+...)(l  +  «:+c2a;»  +  ...)[SeeArt.293]; 

that  is  in  7= r-r; — 7-rm r  1  which  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to 

(1  -  ax)  (1  -  bx)  {I -ex) 

a'  1       .  62  1  c»  1 


{a-b)(a''C)  1-ax     {b-c){b-a)  1-bx^  {c-a){c-b)  1-ex' 

and  the  coefficients  of  x^  in  the  expansions  of  these  partial  fraction! 
is  easily  seen  to  be 

^n-M  j«+a  c«+* 

(a-6)(a-c)'*"(5-ci(6-a)'^(c-o)(c-6)' 
which  equals 

(6-c)(c-a)(a-&) 
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fix.  4.     To  find  the  sum  of  all   the   homogeneons  prodncts-  of  n 

dimensions  which  can  be  formed  from  the  r  letters  a|i  o^,  03, ,  a,.. 

As  in  the  previous  example,  the  sum  required  will  be  the  co- 
efficient of  X*  in  7, r-rz T-n r ,  which  will  be  found 

{l-aix){l~a^){l-'a^) 

a.r-1                 1 
to  be  equivalent  to  S-r ^7 r —  -; » 

Hence  the  required  sum  is  2 ; r-7^^^^ — r — ; r  • 

301.  Indeterminate  coefficients.  We  shall  con- 
clude this  Chapter  by  giving  two  examples  to  illustrate  a 
method,  called  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients, 
which  depends  upon  the  theorems  established  in  Articles 
91  and  281. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  expansion,  according  to  ascending 
powers  of  «,  of  (1  ■\-cx){l+ e^x)  (1 + c'x) . . . (1  +  c^x). 

The  continued  product  is  of  the  nth  degree  in  x ;  we  may  therefore 
assume  that 

{l  +  cx)(l  +  c^x)...{l  +  c*x)  =  Ao  +  AiX  +  A^^+.,.  +  Arxr+...+A^x*, 
where  Aq,  A^  J,,...  do  not  contain  x, 

Kow  change  x  into  ex ;  then,  since  Aq^  Ai,  A^t  &c.  do  not  contain 
Xf  we  have 

(l+c«a;)(l  +  c5a:)...(l  +  c«+ix)  =  ilo+A««+^2c'«'+- 

+  AfC'xr  + . . .  +  A^c^x\ 
Hence 

Now  equate  the  coefficients  of  X^  on  the  two  sides  of  the  last 
identity,  and  we  haye 

•■•  ^«-=  c*--!    ^^-^^^       c»-~l       '-^ ^*'^* 

By  continued  application  of  (a)  we  have 

^'='  -vn-  ^r-i=^'  ~^ir  • '    -^^=rrr  ^-» 

•"""*  '^        •^•^  (c»--l)(c»^i-l)...(c'»-l)(c-l)  <»• 
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Ex.  2.    To  find  the  sum  of  the  series  1^ + 2^  +  3*  + . . .  +  n^. 

Let        V-\-2^  +  d:^+  ...+n^=Ajn+A^n^+Ain^ (a) 

for  some  particular  value  of  n,  where  A^  A^,  A^  do  not  contain  n. 

The  relation  (a)  will  be  true  for  n  + 1  as  well  as  for  n,  provided 
ia  +  2«  +  3«+...+n«  +  (n  +  l)»=Ji(n  +  l)+J2(7i  +  l)2  +  J3(n  +  l)»; 
or,  subtracting  (a),  provided 

(n+l)«=iii  +  (2n+l)^+(3n2  +  a?i+l)  Jg. 
Now  the  last  relation  will  be  true  for  aU  values  of  n  if  we  give  to 
Ai,  A^.A^  the  values  which  satisfy  the  equations  found  by  equating 
the  coefficients  of  n^  n^  and  n^,  namely,  the  equations 
SA^=l,     3il3  +  2^2=2,    and    A^+A^+Ai=l, 
from  which  we  obtain  6^1=2^3=3^3=1. 

Hence,  if  the  relation  V-i-2^-k- ...+n^=^n+^n^ ■{■-r^,  be  true 

for  any  value  of  n,  it  will  be  true  for  the  next  greater  value.  But  it 
is  obviously  true  when  71= 1;  it  will  therefore  be  true  when  n= 2; 
and,  being  true  when  n=2,  it  must  be  true  when  n=3;  and  so  on 
indefinitely. 

The  sum  of  the  cubes,  or  of  any  other  integral  powers,  of  the 
first  n  integers  can  be  found  in  a  similar  manner.  [See  also  Art.  321.] 
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Resolve  into  partial  fractions : 

,  Sx  f.  x+l 


ic'  +  7aj  +  6*  '     x'-5x-\-6' 

3.     ,       _   ^, 4.        "^^^ 


{x+l)(x  +  3){x  +  5)'  x{x+iy' 

-              8 -a;  -  af  +  x+l 

0*      TR TT-n V  •  o. 


(2-a;)^(l  +  a;)*  a:«-4a;»  +  a;  + 6' 

„  a;"  -  3  1  +  7»  -  a' 

■  •        / o\  /    a ?T  •  ^» 


(«  + 2)  («•  +  !)•  "•      {l+3a;f(l-10a;)' 

9.    . /-^+\...  10.       ^-^* 


(a!'+l)  («-!)••  "•  (l-3a!)'(l+a;)" 
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11.  . ,  f^-*-^,:^ .  12.      ^'+2 


(»«+l)(a:-2)(a;  +  3)'      ^      (a;-.2)«(a;*+ 1)* 
13.     ,_^±^_^.  14.  «^'-^+l 


(a:-l)'(a;'  +  4)*  *'*      (a:- l)*(a;-2)  (a^+ 1)' 

15.       ..    'l!^      ...  16.  ^^^^ 


17.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  expansion  of 

X  +  4: 

a:*  +  5a;  +  6  * 

18.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  tlie  expansion  of 

a;-2 

(a:  +  2)(aj-l/- 

19.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  x"*'^  in  the  expansion  of 

a+5         .  ,       1 
-isl-T 


(a:'-l)(aj+2)"'*     2«-' 

20.  Find  the  sum  of  the  n  first  coefficients  in  the  expansion 

of_iz2?_ 

l-2a;-3a»' 

21.  Find  the  sum  of  the  n  first  coefficients  in  the  expansion 

of— -iz5fL___ 

(l-5iB)(l-3«)(l-2x)* 

2Z    Find  the  coefficient  of  a?"  in  the  expansion  of  ^.  ^. 

Find  also  the  sum  of  the  n  first  coefficients. 

23.    Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a?""^''  in  the  expansion  of 
S.A.  24 
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24.    Shew  that 


(a;~a,)(a;-.a,)...(a;-aj 

ar'  1 


25.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  «""*  in  ithe  expansion  of 

{(1  -  «)  (1  -  cz)  (1  -  c'z)  (1  -  c»«)}-^  is 
(1  -  C-)  (1  -  C-)  (1  -  o-)/(l  -  c)  (1  -  c-)  (1  -  c«). 

26.  Prove  that 
a{b'-c)(bc'aa')(ar-a''^)     b{c-a){ca--bb'){ir^h"') 

c(a^6)(a6~cc0(c--O 
c-  c 

-  -  -7-  (6  -<?)(<;-  a)  {a  -  ft)  (ftc  -  aa')  (ca  -  ftft')  (aft  -  cc')  n^_^ 

yrhere  aa!  =  W  =  cc\  and  H^_^  is  the  sum  of  the  homogeneous 
products  of  a,  ft,  c,  a',  ft',  c'  of  m  -  3  dimensions. 

27.  Shew  that  the  product  of  any  r  consecutive  terms  of 
the  series  1-c,  1— c*,  1— c',...  is  divisible  by  the  first  r  of 
them. 

28.  Shew  that,  if  c  be  numerically  less  than  unity, 

(1  +  cac)  (1  +  c^x)  (1  +  c^x) ...  to  infinity 

-^  +  rr;^^+(i-c)(i-o^'^-'*'(i-c)...(i-c")''  ""••• 

29.  Shew  that,  if  c  be  numerically  less  than  unity, 

(1  +  ex)  (1  +  c^x)  (1  +  c*a;)  ...  to  infinity 
_,         c  c*  ^     c^ . 

"^"'rr7^"^(i-.c«)(i-c*)'^"*'(i-c')(i-c*)(i-c«)'*^  ■*■••• 

30.  Shew  that,  if  c  be  less  than  unity, 
1  ^        X  of 


(1  -«) (1  -ca:)(l  -c«ic)...  1  -c     (1  -c)(l  -c-) 


I 
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31.  Shew  that,  if  c  be  less  than  unity, 
(\+cx)(l+c'x)(l+c'x)„.  1+c        (l  +  cXl-hQ 

(\-x){l^cx){l-c'x)...  "    ■*'l-c        (l-c)(l-c«)      ^••' 

[Gauss.] 

32.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  as'  in  the  expansion  of 

(l-Hca;)(l+c'a;)(l+c'a;)... 
{l-ca;)(l-c*a;)(l-c»a;)... 

(l  +  l)(l+c)...(l.fO 
(l-cr(l-c*)...(l-cO^ 
c  being  less  than  unity. 

33.  Shew  that 

1  y  y^  V* 

-x      I -ax      1  -  a  aj      1  -  ax 

I  X  of  a^ 

•  +  = +_ —  +, 


1-2/      l-«2/      l-^^'y      l-a'V 
34.     Shew  that 

X  2x^  3x^  4a;* 


1-a;"  \-x'"  l-x^^l-x*^"' 
X  x^  x^ 


(l-a;)«      (l-a^-'f      (l-a^y 

35.     Shew  that  Lambert's  series,  namely, 

X  x^  x^  a;* 

+  -. — -i+i — -r.  +  .     .4+. 


is  equivalent  to 

l4-a;'l+a;*       al+«*  mi  i 


24—2 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Exponential   Theorem.     Logaeithms.     Looabithmic 


302.    The  Exponential  Theorem.    If  1/n  be  uu- 

1  +  -]    can  be  expanded  by 
the  Binomial  Theorem ;  and  we  have 

\       nj  n  1.2       w' 

nx(nx  —  l)(nx''2)  1  ,  ^  n^(na?— l)...(na?  — r+l)  1  ^^ 

.2.3  n*  \r  w 

which  may  be  written 

ri-.T  i,,-."(""^),"(""^)(""S, 

^l  +  -j    =1+0.  +  —---+ -__ — +... 

X  (x )...fa? ) 

.      V        nj      \  n    J  , 

Putting  a:  =  1,  we  have 

+ f +•••• 
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X  (x 1     x(x  —  ilx  —-] 

T  ,^.      V nf        \       n/\        nj  ^ 

i+^  +  -^F-  + -j? ^•** 

The  above  relation  is  true  for  all  values  of  n  however 
great,  and  therefore  when  n  is  infinite;  but  when  n  is 
infinite,  1/n  is  zero,  and  the  relation  becomes* 

11  1 

Denoting  the  series  1  + 1  + 1^  +  t^  +  ...  +  r-  +  ...  by  e.. 

I_    1:^  \L 

we  have  the  Exponential  Theorem,  namely 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  above  series  for  e*  is 
convergent  for  all  values  of  x  [Art.  278]. 

303.  The  quantity  e  is  of  very  great  importance 
in  mathematics. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  greater  than  2  and  it  is  clearly  less 
than  1  + 1  +  2"*  +  2"'  +  2"^  + . . .,  and  therefore  less  than  3. 
Its  actual  value  can  be  found  to  be  2*71828.... 


*  This  requizes  more  careful  examination  not  only  to  find  the  limit  of 
each  term,  bnt  also  because  the  limit  of  a  sum  is  not  necessarily  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  limits  of  its  terms  unless  the  number  of  the  terms 
is  finite*  This  examination  is  however  omitted  here  for  the  investigation 
in  Art.  304  is  preferable. 
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To  prove  that  e  is  an  incommensurahle  number. 

If  possible,  let  e  =  m/n,  where  m  and  n  are  integers ; 
then  we  should  have 

-  =  1+1 +  -+ +      +_^+  — —4.  +.... 

n  |2  \n      |?i+l      \n+z      \n+S 

Multiply  both  sides  by  |n;   then  all   the   terms  will 
become  integral  except 

1  1  1 

n+l"*'0i  +  2)(n  +  l)"^(n-f3)0i  +  2)(?i  +  l)"*"'" 

Hence 


«  +  l     (w4-2)(n+l)     (w+3)(/i+2)(7i  +  l)^"* 
must  be  equal  to  an  integer;  but  this  sum  is  less  than 

— rr  +  7 T\i  +  7 — 7-T\z  +  •  •  •>   and   therefore   less  than 

71  +  1      (n  +  1)*     (n  +  1)' 

— r^  /   ( 1 r^] » that  is  less  than  - .    But  an  integer 

n+ 1  I    \        n+ 1/  n 

cannot  be  less  than  Ijn ;  it  therefore  follows  that  e  cannot 
be  equal  to  the  commensurable  number  m/rj, 

304.  The  following  proof  of  the  Exponential  Theorem 
is  due  to  Prof.  Hill*.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  only  assumes 
the  truth  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  a  positive  integral 
exponent. 

8  r 

Let/(m)  denote  the  series  l+m+nr+ +  7-+.... 

2  r 

Thus/(m)  =  l+m  +  ^+ +^'+ 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Oamhridge  Philosophical  Society^  Vol.  y.  p.  415. 
Substantially  the  same  proof  is  however  given  in  Cauchy's  Analyse  Algi- 
'^que. 
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/(«)=l+n  +  |J  + +  1+ , 

and/(m+n)^l+(m  +  «)+<^V...+^^  +  ... 

Now  the  coefficient  of  mV  in/(m)  ^f(n)  is  -t — r-  ; 
and  in  f(m  +  n)  the  term  mV  can  only  occur  in  ^^-, — --^— , 
and  its  coefficient  will  therefore  be  -. — r-  t ,  that  is 


Hence,  as  the  series  f(m),  f(n)  and  /(m  +  n)  are 
convergent  for  all  values  of  m  and  n,  and  the  coeffi- 
cient of  any  term  mV  is  the  same  in/(m)  x/(n)  as  in 
/(m  -f  n\  it  follows  from  Art.  280  that 

fim)x/in)=/(m  +  n)  (i) 

for  all  values  of  m  and  n. 

Now  let  a?  be  a  positive  integer;  then  from  (i)  we 
have 

/(I)  x/(l)  x/(l)  + to  a?  factors, 

=/(l  +1  +  1  + to  a;  termsX 

.•.{/(l)r=/W (ii). 

Next  let  a?  be  a  positive  fraction  - ,  where  p  and  q  are 
positive  integers.     Then  from  (i) 

Kf)F=^(f  +  f^f^ to,ter.s)=/(,) 

-{/(l))'',from(ii); 

••./(f)  =  {/(l)}'. 
Hence,  for  all  positive  values  of  x,  {/(I)}*  =/(«)• 
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Lastly,  let  x  be  negative,  and  equal  to  —  y,  so  that  y  is 
positive;  then/(-y)  x/(y)=/(0)  from  (i);  bnt/(0)=l, 
therefore/(-y)  =  l//(y). 

Hence 
/(a')  =/(- y)  =j^  =  |7(i)}» '  «^°<*  y  ^  positive, 

={/(i)r={/(ir. 

Hence,  whatever  x  may  be, 

But  /(i)  =  i+^+l  +  l+ =e. 

therefore  ^=/(«)  =  l +-j|  + j2  + +  -r:  + 

305.    To  shew  that 

n«-^(n-l)«.f"(^-^)(n-2)"-...  =  [n. 
We  have  from  Art.  804 

Also,  by  the  binomial  theorem, 

(«•-  l)-=«--n.  «<-»•  +^^;^'  e(«-»x- ... 

a:  + j^+ Tg-  +  ...  J    ia  zero,  if  f  !• 

less  than  n,  and  is  1  if  r=n. 

n(n  —  W 
Also  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  ««-.««(»»- i)«+_-i__Vn- ««_...  w 


ij«,-«(«-l)'+!^(«-2)-...j. 

equating  the  coefficients  of  x^ 
ions  for  (g*  - 1)**,  we  have 

i{„»-«(„-l)-+!ii^>(„-2)»-. ..}=!. 


Hence,  equating  the  coefficients  of  x'^  in  the  expansions  of  the 
two  expressions  for  (g*-!)**,  we  have 
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The  above  theorem  may  be  generalised  as  follows: 
We  have 

and 

(««*-«»*)"=««**(6(«-»)«-l)«  =  ««**  |(a-.6)aj+^-^^— +  ...r. 

Henoe,  equating  coefficients  of  x^  in  the  two  expressions  for 
(e«*  -  e**)*,  we  have 

i|(nar-n  (^T^.  a+6)»+ 5^^  (i^ .  a+26)«- ...|=(a-6)». 

If  we  put  na=x  and  6  -  a=y,  the  last  result  becomes 

a:"-n(a;+y)"+^^"'(a;  +  2y)  -  ...  =  (-!)- .y- |n. 

We  have  also,  if  it  be  any  positive  integer  less  than  n, 

«*-n  (x  +  y)*+  ^^^^  («  +  2y)»  -  ...  to  n+1  terms=0. 

The  following  particular  cases  are  of  importance,  k  being  less 
thann. 

l*-n2*+^^^^i^3*-...  ton+lterms=0, 
and      iit»-n(m-l)*+^!^^\m-2)»-...  ton+lterms=0. 


EXAMPLES  XXX. 

Ex.  1.    Shew  that  the  limit  when  n  is  infinite  of  [  1  +  - )    is  «*. 

(\  — 
i+^y  is€» . 

Ex.  3.    Shew  that 
£x.  4.    Shew  that 
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Ex.  5.    Shew  that 

Ex,  6.    Shew  ihaXe-^=^+~  +  y^+... 

Ex.  7.    Shew  that 

S  1  +  2  ,  1  +  2  +  3  .  1  +  2  +  3  +  4. 

2*~    "^    |_2    "^       [3      "^  [I         ■•■••• 

Ex.  8.    Shew  that 

/.111         \3  A      1       1       1  V 

Ex.  9.    Shew  that 

_i_     l^     1^  1 

^    ~1.3"^1.2.3.6"*""^1.2.3...(2n-l)(2ii  +  l)"*"" 

Ex.  10.    Shew  that 

6-1      fl       11         1       (1       1       1         ) 

Ex.  11.    Shew  that 

e«  +  l      L     1       1       1         )      (,      1       1       1         ) 

i^l=P  +  J2+5^L6+-rP+g  +  ^  +  {7+-f 

Ex.  12.    Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a;**  in  the  expansion  of 
(l  +  2x)     (l  +  2x)'     (H-2x)»  2»e 


Logarithms. 

306.  Definitioii.  The  index  of  the  power  to  which 
one  number  must  be  raised  to  produce  a  second  number  is 
called  the  logarithm  of  the  second  number  with  respect  to 
the  first  as  base.  Thus,  if  a*  =  y,  then  x  is  called  the 
logarithm  of  y  to  the  base  a,  and  this  is  expressed  by  the 
notation  x  =  log^  y. 
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We  proceed  to  investigate  the  fundamental  properties 
of  logarithms,  and  to  shew  how  logarithms  can  be  found, 
and  how  they  can  be  employed  to  shorten  certain  approxi- 
mate calculations. 

307.  Properties  of  Logarithms.  The  following  are 
the  fundamental  properties  of  logarithms. 

I.  Since  a^=l,  for  all  values  of  a,  it  follows  that 

logal=0. 

Thus  the  logarithm  of  1  is  0,  whatever  the  base  may 
he. 

II.  Iflog„a7  =  a,     \og^y  =  P,    log«^  =  7,  ... 
then  a;  =  a*,  y  —  a^,  ^  =  a^, . . . ; 

/.  xyz,,.  =a*.a^.a>'...  =  a«+^+T^+- 
.-.  log«  {pyz,„)  =  a  +/3  +  7  4- ... 

=  log„  X  +  log„y  +  log.  ^:  +  ... 
Thus  the   logarithm  of  a  product  is  the  sum  of  the 
logarithms  of  its  factors, 

III.  If        log„ x  =  a,  and  log. y=^; 

then  a;  =  a*,    y  =  afi,    and  .'.  a?  -f-  y  =  a*"^ ; 

.-.  log.  (a;  ^  y)  =  a  -  ^  =  log.  X  -  log.  y. 

Thus  the  logarithm  of  a  quotient  is  the  algebraic  differ- 
ence of  the  logarithms  of  the  dividend  and  the  divisor. 

IV.  If  a?  =  «• ;  then  af^  =  a""*,  for  all  values  of  m. 

Hence  log.  x'^  =  mi  =  m  log.  x. 

Thus  the  logarithm  of  any  power  of  a  number  is  the 
product  of  the  logarithm  of  that  number  by  the  index  of  the 
power. 

V.  Let  log.  x  =  a,  and  log„  x  =  ^;  then  a?  =  a*  =  6^; 
and  hence  a  =  6*,  and  a^  =  b. 
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Therefore     =  log^a,  and  -^  =  log.6. 

Hence  log.  6  x  log^  a  =  -^  x  -  =  1. 

Also  iS  =  a  logi,  a,  that  is  log,,  x  =  log.  x ,  log„a. 

Hence  the  logarithm  of  any  number  to  the  hose  h  will  he 
found  by  multiplying  the  logarithm  of  that  number  to  the 
base  a  by  the  constant  multiplier  log^,  a. 

308.  The  logarithmic  series.  Let  a  =  e*,  so  that 
fc  =  log^  a;  then  a*  =  e**=6*^<>K'*  Hence  from  Art.  304, 
we  have 

I!  Ir 

Put  a  =  1  +  y ;  then  we  have 
(H-y)'=  1  +  a;log.(l  +y)  +  ^{x\og,  (1  +y)Y+... 

Now,  provided  y  he  numerically  less  tiian  imity,  (1  +.v)* 
can  be  expanded  by  the  binomial  theorem  ;  we  then  have 

=  H-^]og,(l  +  y)+-^{a:log.(l+y)}»+... 

The  series  on  the  right  is  convergent  for  all  values  of  x 
and  y,  and  the  series  on  the  left  is  convergent  for  all  values 
of  X  provided  y  is  numerically  less  than  unity.  Hence,  for 
such  values  of  y,  we  may  equate  the  coefficients  of  x 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  equation.     We  thus  obtain 


2  '   3 
This  is  called  the  logarithmic  series. 


log.(l+y)=y-^  +  |*- +  (-ir^'+... 
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Ex.  1.     To  express  a* + b^  in  terms  of  powers  of  ab  and  a  +  b. 

From  the  identity  {1  -  ax)  {1  -  bx)  =  l  -  {a  +  b)  x+ abx* 

=5  1  -  MJ  +p3^, 
where  s  is  put  for  a  +  &  and  p  for  db,  we  have 

log.  (1  -  ax)  +  log,  (1  -  bx) = log,  (1  -  8x  +px% 

Hence      |^ax+_  +  ^+ j  +  ^6,.  +  -_  +  _  + j 

(     /  X       X^IS-PX)^       X»{8-px)^  ] 

Equate  the  coefficients  of  ai^  on  the  two  sides  of  the  last  equation. 
[This  is  allowable  since  the  series  can  clearly  be  made  convergent  by 
taking  x  sufficiently  small.]    Then  the  coefficient  of  x*  on  the  left  is 

-(a»+6*).    On  the  right  we  have  to  pick  out  the  coefficient  of  a;» 

from  the  terms  (beginning  at  the  highest  in  which  it  can  appear) 

^  {8 -px)^  +  1^ {8 -2)ar)»-i  +|!_  (3 -|,x)»-«+ , 

the  coefficient  of  x^  is  therefore 

Hence  we  have 

JL  .  A 


.!^i?^l§i^aV(a+6)- 


+  ... 
_  ^^ _  jj, n(n-r-l)(»-r-2)...(n-2rH.l)^,^,^^^^^^^^ 

Ex.  2.    Shew  that,  if  a  +  &  +  c=0;  then  will 

10(a7  +  67  +  c7)  =  7(a«+6*+c«)(a5  +  ^»+c*). 

Put  -p  for  6c+ca  +  a5,  and  g  for  abc ;  then  we  have  the  identity 

(1  -  oar)  (1  -  fee)  (1  -  ca:)= 1 -i>a^  -  gx». 

Now  take  logarithms,  and  equate  the  coefficients  of  the  different 

powers  of  x  in  the  two  expansions.     This  gives  -  (a**  +  ^  +  c^)  in 

terms  of  p  and  9,  and  the  required  result  follows  at  once.    [See  also 
Art.  129.] 
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Ex.  8.    To  express  a**+6*+c"  in  terms  of  abe  and  hc  +  ea+db,  when 
a+6  +  c=0. 

Put  -p  =  bc-^ca+db,  and  q  =  ahc\  then  we  have  the  identity 
(1  -  ax)  (1  -  hx)  (1  -  ex)  =  1  -px^  -  qx\ 

Henoe,  by  taking  logarithms,  and  equating  the  coefficients  of  like 
powers  of  x,  we  have 

-  (a**+  6*  +  c*) = coefficient  of  a;"  in  S  -  a;*'(^  +  qx)^, 
n  r 

which  gives  the  required  result. 

The  terms  ia2-x^^{p+ qx)"^  which  contain  x^^^  are 

^x^{p  +  qx)^  +  -^^x*^^{p  +  qx)^^  +  ^~ 

+ . . .  +  n-^  x^~^  iP  +  qx)^~^  +  5-  a;«»»  ( p  +  qxf"\ 

Now  by  inspection  we  see  that  the  coefficient  of  x^~^  in  each 
of  the  above  terms  in  which  it  occurs  contains  pq  as  a  factor ;  and 
also  that  the  coefficient  of  x^^^^  in  each  of  the  terms  in  which  it 
occurs  contains  p^q  as  a  factor. 

Hence,  when  a  +  5  +  c=0,  a^+ft^+c*  is  algebraically  divisible  by 
abc(b€+ca-\-ab)  when  n  is  of  the  form  6m -1,  and  a^  +  ft^  +  c*  is 
algebraically  divisible  by  abc{be  +  ca-{-ab)^  when  n  is  of  the  form 

6TO  +  1. 

If  we  put  c=-(a  +  6),  bc-\-ca  +  ab  becomes  -(a^  +  ofc  +  ft*),  and 
we  have  Cauchy's  Theorem,  namely  that  a^+b^-(a  +  6)*  is  divisible 
by  ab{a-\-b)  {a^  +  ab  +  b^)  when  n  is  of  the  form  6?tt-l,  and  by 
ab  {a+b)  (a^  -\-ab-\-  b^)^  when  n  is  of  the  form  6i»+ 1. 

[See  papers  on  Cauchy's  Theorem  by  Mr  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher  and 
Mr  T.  Mnir  in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  Vol.  xvi.,  and  in  the  Messenger 
of  Mathematics^  Vol.  viii.] 

309.  In  order  to  diminish  the  labour  of  finding  the 
approximate  value  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number,  more 
rapidly  converging  series  are  obtained  from  the  funda- 
mental logarithmic  series. 

Changing  the  sign  of  y  in  the  logarithmic  series 

log.(i+y)  =  y-f  +  |'-^+ (i), 

we  have 

log.(i-y)  =  -2/-f-|'-|*- (ii). 
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y. 

y' 

=  2(y  +  ^  +  |'+ )      (iii). 


Hence  log.  \^  =  log.  (1  +  y)  -  log.  (1  -  y) 


Put  —  for  - — " ,  and  therefore for  y ;  then 


1      ^      o 


7?i  +  w     3\m  +  n/       5\m  +  n/      •••j"*V    /• 

We  are  now  able  to  calculate  logarithms  to  base  e 
without  much  labour.     For  example : — 
Put  m  =  2,  n  =  1,  in  formula  (iv) ;  then 

,       „     «fl      1    1      1    1  ) 

log.2  =  2|3  +  3.3,  +  5.3,  +  ...}, 

from  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  value  log.  2  =  •693147... 
Having  found  log.  2,  we  have  from  (iv) 

lo&3-log.2  =  2|^  +  |.i+i.i+...|  =  -40546o.... 

Hence  log.  3  =  -693147  +  405465  =  1-09861. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  the  logarithm  to  base  e  of 
any  number  can  be  found  to  any  requisite  degree  of 
approximation. 

310.  Logarithms  to  base  e  are  called  Napierian  or 
naiural  logarithms. 

The  logarithms  used  in  all  theoretical  investigations 
are  Napierian  logarithms ;  but  when  approximate  numeri- 
cal calculations  are  made  by  means  of  logarithms,  the 
logarithms  used  are  always  those  to  base  10,  for  reasons 
which  will  shortly  appear:  on  this  account  logarithms 
to  base  10  are  called  Common  logarithms. 

We  have  shewn  how  logarithms  to  base  e  can  be  found; 
and  having  found  logarithms  to  base  6,  the  logarithms  to 
base  10  are  obtained  by  multiplying  by  the  constant 
factor  log,^e,  or  by  1/log.lO.  [Art.  307,  V.]  This  constant 
factor  is  called  the  Modulus:  its  value  is  '43429... 
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EXAMPLES  XXXI 

1.  Shew  that  log  (a;  +  w)  =  log  a;  +  log  (1  +  -  j  + 

2.  Shew    that    log.    ^12  =  1  +  (1+ 1)  1  +  (1  +  1)1  + 

3.  Shew  that  log.  ^10=  |l  +  11  + 11  +  li^t to 

infinity}  +  g+  |^.+  1^+  ^|,  + to  infinity}. 

4.  Shewthatlog.2-l  =  j-i-3+3^^  +  ^  + 

to  infinity. 

5.  Shew   that  ^-^  +  ^-^^  +  ^J-^  +  to  in- 

finity  =  31og.2-l. 

6.  Shew  that  log.  — ^  =  2  \- ^  +  -=  -r r^ 

^x-l         ['Ix-l      3(2a;-l)' 

1        1  \ 

'^  5(2x-iY'^ r 

n      ai        XI    XI  *-l      la;*-l       lar^-1 

7.  Shew  that  log^a5  = r  +  777 =-75  +-, — ^+ 

^       aj+1      2(a;+l)*     3  («  +  !)* 

8.  Shew  that 

1       ^  +  ^  _    ^^^       1  /    2ga;   Y      1  /    2ax    V 


9. 

Shew  that 

(.- 

^     x' 
3+5- 

10. 

Shew  that 
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2a;        1  /    2aj  \»      1  /  2a; 


11.  Shew  that,  if  log^  (1  +  a;  +  a;")  be  expanded  in  powers 

1  2 

of  X,  the  coefficient  of  a;"  is  either  -  or  — ,  and  distinguish  the 

cases. 

12.  If  log^  (1  -  a;  +  a;")  be  expanded  in  ascending  powers  of 
a;  in  the  form  a^x  +  a^  +  a^  + ,  then  will  a3  +  a^  +  a^  +  ... 

13.  Expand  log,  1-^|±5  in  ascending  powers  of  a. 

14.  Shew  that 

1  aj  a;*  ^ 

n     w(w+l)     7i(7i+ l)(w  +  2)     w(n  +  l)(n  +  2)(w  +  3) 

^rl  a?  a;' a?"  1 

in     |l(w+l)'*' |2(n  +  2)      [3(w  +  3)"*' J* 

15.  From  the  identity  2  log  (1  —  a;)  =  log  (1  —  2a5  +  a:*),  prove 

that2"-n.2"-'4.^(^"^)2"-^^'^('^"^)^''"^^2-'-H..,=2. 
^'  1.2  1.2.3  ■»•—'«• 

16.  If  logg  :j 5 — -^  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  positive 

X  ^  a;  "•  a;  "r  a* 

1       3 
integral  powers  of  a,  the  coeffiicient  of  a?"  will  be  -  or  -  accord- 
ing as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

8.  A.  25 
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^ 


17.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  oi^  in  the  expansion  of 

e"'  —  1       1 

^ IT,  is  T-  {r  +  2''  +  3'  + +71'}.     Hence  find  the  sum  of  n 

l-«         [^r*  ' 

tei-ms  of  the  series  1*  +  2*  +  3*  +  . . .,  and  also  of  1'  +  2'  +  3'  +  ... 

18.  Shew  that,  if  a^  be  the  coefficient  of  aj'  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  c**,  then 

1  fl"      2'      3'  ) 

^'  =  1^111  •^[2^|3^-|- 
Hence  shew  that 

IB  08  Q3 

aud  that 

1*      2*      3*  -r 

10.     Shew  that 

-  1  +  ^w+  i;  + 2>    2'  2*    2'    3*  *" 

20.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  T  +  h  +  o  +  •  •  •» 

beginning  at  the  (n  +  l)th,  becomes  equal  to  log,  2  when  n  is 
increased  without  limit 

21.  Shew  that 

log.  ( 1  +  w)  <  y  +  2  +  . . .  +  -  <  1  +  log.  ( 1  +  n). 

22.  Prove  the  following : — 

(i)     (x  +  yy  -x'-y'^  Ixy  {x  +  y)  (a?"  +  ajy  +  y")', 

(ii)     {x  +  y)"  -  a;"  -  y"  =  lljcy  ^a:  +  y)  (a;'  +  »y  +  y'^ 

{(a;«  4-  ajy  +  y*)'  +  7?%f  (a;  +  y)'}, 

(iii)    (a;  +  y)''  -  a?''  -  y  =  1 3ajy  (a;  +  y)  (»'  +  ajy  +  y")« 

{(a;«  +  a;y  +  y7  +  2x'y«(a;  +  y)»}. 
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23.     Shew  that  a;^  +  y*"  +  (a;  +  3/)*" 

an        i        «\    «-a  u     w(w- 3)  (n  — 4)  (7*  — 5)    __g  4 
=  2/  +  w  (w  -  2)  p"  Y  +  — ^^ ^'     ^^ '-  p"  V  +  ••• 


3.4...2r  ^      ^ 


3r    «r 


where  p  =  a?  -¥  xy  ^^  }f  and  q  =  xy(x-\-  y), 

24.  Shew  that,  (i)  if  71  be  any  uneven  integer,  (b  —  c)"  + 
(c  -  ay  +  (a  -  6)"  will  be  divisible  by  {b  -  cf  +  (c  -  af  +  (a  -  6)'; 
(ii)  if  w  be  of  the  form  6w  ±  1,  it  will  be  also  divisible  by 
(6-c)'  +  (c- a)'+(a-6)';  and  (iii)  if  n  be  of  the  form 
6w»  +  1  it  will  be  divisible  by  (h  -  c)*  +  (c  -  a)*  +  (a  -  6)*. 


Common  Logarithms. 

311.  In  what  follows  the  logarithms  must  always  be 
supposed  to  be  common  logarithms,  and  the  base,  10,  need 
not  be  written. 

If  two  numbers  have  the  same  figures,  and  therefore 
differ  only  in  the  position  of  the  decimal  point,  the  one 
must  be  the  product  of  the  other  and  some  integral  power 
of  10,  and  hence  from  Art.  307,  II.  the  logarithms  of  the 
numbers  will  diflfer  by  an  integer. 

Thus  log 421-5  =  log 4215  +  log  100  =  2  +  log 4-215. 

Again,  knowing  that  log  2  =  '30103,  we  have  log  '02 
=  log  (2  -r  100)  =  log  2  -  log  100  =  -30103  -  2. 

On  account  of  the  above  property,  common  logarithms 
are  always  written  with  the  decimal  part  positive,  _  Thus 
log  -02  is  not  written  in  the  form  -1-69897  but  2-30103, 
the  minus  sign  referring  only  to  the  integral  portion  of 
the  logarithm  and  being  written  above  the  figure  to  which 
it  refers. 

Definition.  When  a  logarithm  is  so  written  that  its 
decimal  part  is  positive,  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm 
is  called  the  mantissa  and  the  integm  part  the  character- 
istic. 

26—2 
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312.  The  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number 
can  he  written  down  by  inspection.  For,  if  the  number  be 
greater  than  1,  and  n  be  the  number  of  figures  in  its 
integral  part,  the  number  is  clearly  less  than  10"  but  not 
less  than  10*"\ 

Hence  its  logarithm  is  between  n  and  n  —  1:  the 
logarithm  is  therefore  equal  to  n—  1  +  a  decimal. 

Thus  tiie  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number 
greaJter  ihan  unity  is  one  less  titan  the  number  of  figures  in 
its  integral  part. 

Next,  let  the  number  be  less  than  unity. 

Express  the  number  as  a  decimal,  aud  let  n  be  the 
number  of  ciphers  before  its  first  siguificant  figure. 

Then  the  number  is  greater  than  10"*"*  and  less  than 
10"*. 

Hence,  as  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  must  be 
positive,  the  logarithm  of  the  number  will  be  —  (w+  1)  + 
a  decimal  fraction,  the  characteristic  being  ~  (n  +  !)• 

Thus,  if  a  number  less  titan  u/nity  be  expressed  ew  a 
decimal,  the  charo/cteristic  of  its  logarithm  is  negative  and 
one  more  ihan  the  number  of  ciphers  before  the  first  signifi- 
cant fi{fure. 

For  example,  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  3571*4  is  3, 
and  that  of  •00035714  is  4. 

Conversely,  if  we  know  the  characteristic  of  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  whose  digits  form  a  certain 
sequence  of  figures  we  know  at  once  where  to  place  the 
decimal  point. 

For  example,  knowing  that  the  logarithm  of  a  number  whose 
digits  form  the  sequence  35714  is  3*55283^  we  know  that  the  numher 
must  be  3571*4. 

313.  Tables  are  published  which  give  the  logarithms 
of  all  numbers  from  1  to  99999  calculated  to  seven  places 
of  decimals:  these  are  called  'seven-fi^re'  logarithms. 
For  many  purposes  it  is  however  sufficient  to  use  five- 
figure  logarithms. 
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In  all  Tables  of  logarithms  the  mantissae  only  are 
given,  for  the  characteristics  can  always,  as  we  have  seen, 
be  written  down  by  inspection. 

In  making  use  of  Tables  of  logarithms  we  have,  I.  to 
find  the  logarithm  of  a  given  number,  and  II.  to  find  the 
number  which  has  a  given  logarithm. 

I.  To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  given  nwmber. 

If  the  number  have  no  more  than  five  significant 
figures,  its  logarithm  will  be  given  in  the  tables.  But,  if 
the  number  have  more  significant  figures  than  are  given 
in  the  tables,  use  must  be  made  of  the  principle  that 
when  the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  small  compared 
with  either  of  them,  the  difference  of  the  numbers  is  ap- 
proximately proportional  to  the  difference  of  their  loga- 
rithms.   This  follows  at  once  from  Art.  308,  for 

log.o(iV  +  a:)-log.,JV  =  log„(l+|)  =  ^log.(l+|) 

/  OS  Su  \  ^  QC 

=  A*  \^-  *  F^"*" '")  ^^N  approximately,    when  -^-  is 

small,  fu  being  the  modulus  l/log«  10. 

All  example  will  shew  how  the  above  principle,  called 
the  Principle  of  Proportional  Differences,  is  utilised. 

Ex.     To  find  the  logarithm  of  357*247. 

We  find  from  the  tables  that  log  3*5724 =-5529601,  and  log  3*5725 
=  '5529722;  and  the  difference  of  these  logarithms  is  -0000121. 
Now  the  difference  between  3*57247  and  3-5724  is  ^ths.  of  the 
difference  between  3*5724  and  3*5725 ;  and  hence  if  we  add  ^ths.  of 
-0000121  to  the  logarithm  of  3*5724  we  shall  obtain  the  approximate 
logarithm  of  3*57247.  Now  ^th$.  of  *0000121  is  *00000847,  which 
is  nearer  to  •00000S5  than  to  -0000084.  Hence  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation we  can  find  to  the  logarithm  of  3-57247  is  -5529601  +  -0000085 
=  •5529686. 

The  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  357*247  is  obviously  2,  and 
therefore  the  logarithm  reqnir^  is  2-5529686. 

II.  To  find  the  number  which  has  a  given  logarithm. 

For  example,  let  the  given  logarithm  be  4*5529652. 
We  find  from  the  tables  that  log  3-5724  = -5529601  and  that 
log  8*5725 =-5529722,  the  mantissa  of  the  given  logarithm  foiling 
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between  these  two.    Now  the  difference  between  '5529601  and  the 

given  logarithm  is  r^  of  the  difference  between  the  logaritbms  of 

S'5724  and  8-5725;  and  hence,  by  the  principle  of  proportional 
differences,  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  -5529652  is 

3-5724  +  ^  X  0001=3-5724+ •00004= 3-67244. 

[The  approximation  oonld  only  be  relied  upon  for  one  figure.] 
Thus  -5529652= log  8-57244,  and  therefore 
i*5529652=log  -000357244. 


Compound  Interest  and  Annuities. 

314.  The  approximate  calculation  of  Compound  In- 
terest for  a  long  period,  and  also  of  the  value  of  an  annuity, 
can  be  readily  made  by  means  of  logarithms. 

All  problems  of  this  kind  depend  upon  the  three  fol- 
lowing : — [The  student  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  arithmetical  treatment  of  these  subjects.] 

I.  To  find  the  amount  of  a  given  sum  at  compound 
interest,  in  a  given  number  of  years  and  at  a  given  rate 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Let  P  denote  the  principal,  n  the  number  of  years, 
lOOr  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  A  the  required 
amount. 

Then  the  interest  of  P  for  one  year  will  be  Pr,  and 
therefore  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  will  be  P  (1  +  r).  This  last  sum  is  the 
capital  on  which  interest  is  to  be  paid  for  the  second 
year ;  and  therefore  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  will  be  [P  (1  +  r)]  (1  +  r)  =  P  (1  +  r)\  Similarly  the 
amount  at  the  end  of  n  years  will  be  P  (1  +  r)*. 

Thus  -4  =  P  (1  +  r)*" ;  and  hence 

log  A  =  log  P  +  w  log  (1  +  r). 

If  the  interest  is  paid,  and  capitalised,  half  yearly,  it 

can  be  easily  seen  that  the  amount  will  be  P  f  1  +  ^  j    . 
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Ex.    Find  the  amount  of  £350  in  25  years  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Here  P=350,  r=^  and  n=25; 


.-.  log  4=log  350+26  log  (l  +  i^) 


= log  350  +  25  (log  105  -  log  100). 

From  the  tables  we  find  that  log  350=2*5440680  and  log  105  = 
2*0211893;  hence  log  ii= 3*0738005.  Whence  it  is  found  from  the 
tables  that  il= £1185*22. 

II.  To  find  the  present  value  of  a  sum  of  money  which 
is  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  a  given  time. 

Let  A  be  the  sum  payable  at  the  end  of  n  years,  and 
let  P  be  its  present  worth,  the  interest  on  money  being 
supposed  to  be  lOOr  per  cent,  per  annum.  Then  the 
amount  of  P  in  ri  years  at  lOOr  per  cent,  per  annum 
must  be  just  equal  to  A. 

Hence  from  I.        P  =  ^  (1  +  r)'*. 

in.  To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £A 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  ofn  successive  years. 

If  the  interest  on  money  be  supposed  to  be  lOOr  per 
cent,  per  annum  ;  then  from  II. 

The  present  value  of  the  first  payment  is  J.  (1  +r)"* 

second A(l  -f-r)"^ 

nth ^(1+r)'". 

Hence  the  present  value  of  the  whole  is 

Ex.    Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £30  to  be  paid  for  20 
years,  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

Here  4  =  30.  n=20,  r^^  =  ly 
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Henoe  the  present  valae  =  30x25-jl-(xp]   >• 

Now  log  (||)"'=20{log25-log26} 

= 20  {1-3979400  - 1  -4149783} 
=20( -  -0170333)=  -  •340666=1-659334 
=log  -456389,  from  the  Tables. 
Henoe  the  value  reqnired=30  x  25  x  (1  -  -456389) =£407*7  .. 
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log  1025 
log  1-033 
log  104 
log  1-05 
log  1-06 


The  following  logarithms 
log  1-02  =  -0086002 
=  -0107239 
=  -0141003 
=  -0170333 
=  -0211893 
=  -0253059 
log  11467  =  -0594498 
log  M468  =  -0594877 
log  1-2258  =  -0884196 
log  1-2620  =  -1010594 
log  1-4816  =-1707310 
log  1-4817  =  -1707603 


1.     Find  yi05. 


are  given 

log  1-6386  = 
log  1-6387  = 
log  1-7292  = 
log  1-7349  = 
log  2 

log  2-0829  = 
log  3  = 

log  3-0832  = 
log  4-4230  = 
log  5-1 
log  5-577  = 
log  6-3862  = 
log  7-4297  = 
log  7-4298  = 

2.     Find  5^51. 


-2144730 
•2144995 
•2378452 
•2392744 
•3010300 
-3186684 
-4771213 
•4890017 
-6457169 
-7075702 
-7464006 
-8052425 
-8709713 
-8709771 


3.  Find  the  amount  of  iSlOO  in  50  years  at  5  per  cent 
per  annum. 

4.  Shew  that  money  will  more  than  double  itself  in  15 
years  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  18  years  at  4  per  cent 
per  annum. 
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5.  Find  the  amount  of  £500  in  10  years,  interest  at  4  per 
cent  being  paid  half  yearly. 

6.  The  number  of  births  in  a  certain  country  every  year 
is  85  per  1000  and  the  number  of  deaths  52  per  1000  of  the 
population  at  the  beginning  of  every  year:  shew  that  the  popu- 
lation will  be  more  than  doubled  in  22  years. 

7.  A  man  invests  £30  a  year  in  a  Savings  Bank  which 
pays  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  deposits.  What  will  be 
the  total  amount  at  the  end  of  20  years? 

8.  What  sum  should  be  paid  for  an  annuity  of  <£100  a 
year  to  be  paid  for  40  years,  money  being  supposed  to  be  worth 
4  per  cent,  per  annum  1 

9.  A  corporation  borrows  £30000  which  is  to  be  repaid 
by  30  equal  yearly  payments.  How  much  will  have  to  be  paid 
each  year,  money  being  supposed  to  be  worth  4  per  cent,  per 
annum! 

10.  A  house  which  is  really  worth  £70  a  year  is  let  on  a 
lease  for  40  years  at  a  rent  of  £10  a  year,  the  lease  being  re- 
newable at  the  end  of  every  14  years  on  payment  of  a  fine. 
Calculate  the  amount  of  the  fine,  reckoning  interest  at  6  per 
cent. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Summation  of  Series. 

315.  We  have  already  considered  some  important 
classes  of  series,  namely  the  Progressions  [Chapter  xvii], 
Binomial  series  [Art.  288],  and  Exponential  and  Logarith- 
mic series  [Chapter  xxiv].  In  the  present  chapter  some 
other  important  types  of  series  will  be  considered. 

316.  The  nth  term  of  a  series  will  be  denoted  by  w,, 
and  the  sum  of  n  terms  by  8^,  When  the  series  is  con- 
vergent its  sum  to  infinity  will  be  denoted  by  8^. 

317.  No  general  method  can  be  given  by  which  the 
summation  of  series  can  be  effected;  but  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  the  result  can  be  obtained  by  expressing 
the  general  term  of  the  series,  u^,  as  the  difference  of 
two  expressions  one  of  which  involves  n  —  1  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  involves  n. 

For  example,  in  the  series 

a;(a?  -h  a)  ■*■  (a?  +  a)  (a?  +  2a)     (a?  +  2a)  (x  +  3a)      •"' 

the  nth  term,  namely  = ,  is   equal  to 

{x-\-n—l.a)  (x+na) 

, ^. .     Hence  the  series  may  be  written 

a?  +  (n  —  1)  a      a?  -I-  ?ia  •' 
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/I 1    \       /    1  1       \       /I  •    1       \ 

U     os  +  aj      \a?+a     x-\-2a)      \x-\-2a      a;  +  3a/ 

+  \ — T? T^ r ;  a^d  it  is  now  obvious  that  all 

(a?  +  (n  — l)a     a?  +  waj  ' 

fche  terms  cancel  except  the  first  and  last ; 

,  «      1  1  na 

hence  &  = =  —7 — ; r. 

X     X  •\-na     x{x  +  na) 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

1.2"*"2.3"''3.4'^ '*"n(n+l)"*" 

Ans.    1 — ; . 

n+1 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

A    -?.    i^  ^ 

Here  w- =  1 -. =- .  Ans.    1  -  -. — —z  • 

(n      |n+l  |n  +  l 

Ex.  3.     Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series 

3|1^4|2^6l3^ (n  +  2)|^     

Here  w-=  ,  — =^  -  -; ^r .  Ans,    -. 

I»  +  1       |7i  +  2  2 

Ex.  4.     Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series 

3  5  7  _2^L 

Ex.  5.     Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

1            2                3  n 

1.3"'"  1.3.6"*"  1.3.  6.  7^ ■*'l.3.6...(2n+l)' 

|^2w.= j-g  r6..727i  -  1)  "  17376.7(2^^1)  (2)T+ i)J  • 

^"*-    lf"l.3.6^2n+lj- 
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Ex.  6.    Sum  to  infinity  the  series 

2    1     JL      1      _i_     1                       w+1           1 
1.33'^3.6"32"*'6.7'   S*"*" ■^(2n-l)(2/n-l)  S""*" 

fs-  w  +  1  _!/     8  1     \ 

\f^^  (211-1)  (2n+l)  "4  V2n-1     2n  +  iy  ' 

.     _     1        1  1       1-1  .       1 


Ex.  7.    Find  the  snm  to  infinity  of  the  series 


22-1  ^  42-1  ^  62-1  ^  82-1 
Ex.  8.    Find  the  snm  of  n  terms  of  the  series 


1     .  ,1 


_  -r2^  "^  t 


1 


Ans, 


(l-«)2      (l-a;)(l-a;-+^)* 

318.     To  find  the  sum  ofn  terras  of  the  series 
{a(a  +  6)...(a-t-^^^.6)}  +  {(a-f6)(t^  +  26)...(aH-r6)} 
+  . . .  +  {(a  +  n  -  1 .  6)  (a  +  n6)  . . .  (a  +  71  +  r  -  2  . 6)}  + . .  . 

In  the  above  series  (i)  each  term  contains  r  factors, 
(ii)  the  factors  of  any  term  are  in  arithmetical  progression, 
and  (iii)  the  first  factors  of  the  successive  terms  form  the 
same  A.P.  as  the  successive  factors  of  the  first  term. 

Consider  the  series  which  is  formed  according  to  the 
same  law  but  with  one  factor  added  at  the  end  of  every 
term,  and  let  v^  be  the  nth  term  of  this  new  series,  so  that 
t;^  =  {(a  +  n-1.6)(a  +  ?i6)...(a+n  +  r-1.6)|. 
Then 
v^  —  t;^_j  =  {(a  +  71  —  1 . 6)  (a  +  7i6) . . .  (a  +  n  +  r  —  1 . 6)} 
-{(a  +  7i-2.6)(a  +  w-1.6)...(a  +  n+r-2.6)} 
=  {(a  +  w-1.6)...(a  +  n  +  r'-2.6)}{(a4-ii+r-1.6) 

-(a  +  n-2.6)} 
=  (r  +  1)  6  {(a+n-1  . 6).. .(a  -f-n+r-2. 6)}. 
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Hence  v^  —  v^_^  =  (r  +  1)  6  x  u^. 

Changing  n  into  w  —  1  we  have  in  succession 


"ti-i 


v^-v^  =  {r  +  l)bxu^. 

Also  Vj  ^  t;„  =  (r  -f- 1)  6  X  u^, 

where  v^  is  the  term  preceding  v^  which  is  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law, 

that  is  Vo  =  {(a  — 6)a(aH-6)...(a  +  r— 1  6)},  so  that  %  is 
obtained  by  putting  n  =  0  in  the  expression  for  v^. 

Hence  by  addition 

.•.^n=K-^o)/(^+l)6. 

Ex.  1.     Sum  the  series  1.2  +  2.3  +  3.4+ +n(n+l). 

Here  t^,  =  n(n+l),  t?^=  n(n+l)(n+2),  r<>  =  0.1.2,  r  =  2,  and 
6=1. 

Hence  <Sf^= 5 n  (w + 1)  (n + 2). 
o 

Or,  by  using  the  above  method  without  quoting  the  result,  which 
is  preferable  in  very  simple  oases,  we  have 

n(n+l)=i{n(w+l)(n+2)-(n-l)n(n  +  l)}, 
(«-l)n=|{(n-l)n(n+l)-(n-2)(n-l)»}, 


1.2=i{1.2.3-0.1.2}. 
o 

Hence         8^=^n{n+l)  (n+2). 

Ex.2.    Sum  the  series  1.2.  3  +  2. 3. 4+ +n(n+l)  (ii+2). 

Afu.    in(n+l)(n+2)(n+8). 
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Ex.  3.    Sam  the  series 

1.2. 3. 4  +  2. 3. '4.  6  + +  n(n+l)(n  +  2)(n+3). 

Arts.    gn(n+l)(n+2)(tt+3)(n+4). 

Ex.  4.    Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

3.6.7  +  6.7.9  +  7.9.11+ 

Here 

i^,=(2ii  +  l)(2n+3)(2ii+6),  t;«=(2»  +  l)  (2n  +  3)  (2n  +  6)(2n+7), 

©0=1.  3.  5.  7,  r=3,  and  6=2. 

HenoeiS»=ji^{(2n+l)(2n  +  3)(2n  +  5)(2n+7)-1.3.5.7}. 

Many  series  which  are  not  of  the  requisite  form  can  be 
expressed  as  the  algebraic  sum  of  a  number  of  series 
which  are  all  of  the  required  form ;  and  the  sum  of  the 
given  series  can  then  be  written  down.  The  following  are 
examples. 


Ex.  6.    Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  1.3+2.4+3.5  + 

Here  t^j=n  (n + 2) =w  (w + 1)  +  n. 

The  sum  of  the  series  1 . 2  +  2 .  3  + ...  +n  (n  + 1)  is 

i{n(n+l)(n+2)-0.1.2}, 

and  the  sum  of  the  series  1  +  2  +  ...  +n  is  -  {n  (n+ 1)  - 0 . 1}. 

Henoe  the  required  sum  is  -  n  (n  + 1)  (n + 2)  +  ^  n  (n + 1). 
t>  2 

Ex.  6.    Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

2.3.1+3.4.4  +  4.5.7  + +  (H+l)(»+2)(3n-2). 

Heret*^=(n+l)(n+2)(3»-2)=3n(n+l)(n+2)-2(n+l)(n+2). 

.-.  i8f^=|{n(n  +  l)(»  +  2)(n+3)-0. 1.2.3} 
-.?{0i  +  l)(«  +  2)(n+3)-1.2.3} 


3^ 

'l2^ 


=  4(9n-8)(»  +  l)(n+2)(n  +  3)+4. 
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319.  To  find  the  svm  of  n  terms  of  the  series  whose 
general  term  is 

l/{(a  +  TO  - 1 . 6)(aH- w6) (a  +  n  + 1 .  b)...(a  +  n  +  r-  2 .  b)]. 

Consider  the  series  which  is  formed  according  to  the 
same  law  but  with  one  factor  taken  away  from  the 
beginning  of  each  term,  and  let  v,  be  the  nth  term  of  this 
second  series,  so  that  v^=l  /  [(a  +  nb) . . . (a  +  n  -f- r  —  2  . b)}. 

Then 

1 


{(a  +  w6)  . . .  (a  +  n  +  r  -  2 . 6)} 
1 


{(»  +  n  -  1 . 6)  (a  +  nb),,,{a  +  n  -f-r-  3 . 6)} 

{(a  +  w-1.6) 


{(a  +  n-1 . 6)...(a4-  n-\-r-2 . 6)} 


-(a+n4-r-2.6)}; 
Changing  n  into  n  —  1  we  have  in  succession 


Vj  -  Vj  =  -  (r  -  1)  6  X  Wj,. 

Also  t/j  —  v^^  =  —  (r  -  1) 6  X  Wj, 

where  t;^  is  the  term  which  precedes  v^  and  which  is  formed 
according  to  the  same  law,  that  is 

v^  =  1  /  {a  (a  +  6). . . (a  +  r^  2  . 6)}. 

Hence,  by  addition, 

t;„-i;,  =  -(r-l)6xi8f.; 

Ex.  1.     Sum  the  series  ^-o  +  5—7  + ..  +  /  -n \ 


'2.3^3.4^-^(n+l)(n+2)' 
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11  * 

Ex.  2.    Sum  the  series  ^    _    .    .  +  .  „    .  _  + ...  + 


1.2.3.4^2.3.4.6^  ••^n(w  +  l)(n+2)(n+3) 

to  n  tenna  and  to  infinity. 

jj 1 1 

ere       ««-^(„+i)(„+2)(n+3)'       *'*~(n+l)(n+2)(n+3)' 

Vo=i  273'    ^^^*   and  6=1. 

Hence    S^  = < ( . 

*    5.1  U-2.3     (n+l)(»+2)(n  +  3)5' 

*^^  ^«=3T:273  =  i8- 

11  ■* 

Ex.  3.  Sum  the  series  -     -^  +  + . . .  + 


3. 7. 11  ^  7.11. 15^  •••  ^  (4m-  l)(4n+3)(4n+7)' 
"*"*•   ^n=8  jgTy  -  (4n+3)(4n+7))  * 

Many  series  which  are  not  of  the  above  fonn  can  be 
expressed  as  the  algebraic  sum  of  a  number  of  series 
which  are  all  of  the  required  form ;  and  the  sum  of  the 
series  can  then  be  written  down.  The  following  are 
examples. 

Ex.  4.     Sum  the  series  1-3  +  2~4  +  5-5+  ••• 

Here 

1  n+1  1  1 


*    n(n  +  2)     n(n+l)(n  +  2)     (n+l)(n  +  2)  ^n(n+l)(n+2)' 
The  series  whose  general  terms  are  — ^r  and 


(n+l)(n+2)  n(ii+l)(n+2) 

are  of  the  required  form.     Hence  the  sum  of  the  given  series  is 
given  by 


*^~    \2     n+2y'^2Vl.2""(n+l)(n+2);""i     2(n+l)( 


(n+2)- 
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Ex,  5.    Sum  the  aeries  ..—^—=  +  75— j — ^  + ...  + 


1.3.  6^2.4.6     ^••^n(n+2)(H  +  4V 

_  1  ^  (n+l)(n+3) 

'*""~n(n  +  2)(n  +  4)'"n(n  +  l)(n  +  2)(n  +  3)(7i  +  4) 

w(n+4)  +  3 

~»(n+l)(n+2)(tt  +  3)(n  +  4) 

1  3 


""(n  +  l)(w  +  2)(n  +  3)"*"n(n  +  l)(n  +  2)(n  +  3)(n  +  4)* 
Hence 

IfJ 1  )      3  I      1 1 \ 

■■■2  [2.3      (n+2)(u  +  3)J   '*'4tl.2.3.4      (n+l)(«  +  2)(n  +  3)(n+4)J  ' 

320.     The  sum  of  series  of  the  kind  just  considered 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  partial  fractions. 

The  method  will  be  seen  from  the  following  example. 
To  find  the  sum  of  the  series  -z—k  +  75— r  +  o— c  +  •••  +  - 


1.3^2.4'^3.6^**'^n(n  +  2)' 

Let  —i iTT  =  —  +  — -  ;  then,  as  m   Chapter   xxiii,   we  find 

n(«  +  2)      n     n+2*  *^  ' 

that  il=i  and  B=-i. 

Hence  2tt--= ^ . 

*    n     n+2 

We  have  therefore  the  following  series  of  equations : 
2th=j-3,  2tt,=^-j,  2t.3=--g, 

llo  11  10  11 

2tt-_«= — ,  2tt-.,  = = r  ,        and  2m„= —  — rr  • 

*^    n-2     »'  *^    n-1     n  +  1*  "    n     n  +  2 

Hence,  by  addition, 

^^•"1^2      n  +  1     n  +  2' 

the  other  terms  all  cancelling. 

__  „      3  2n  +  3 

Hence  'S-s-r  - , 


■4     2(n  +  l)(n+2)' 

321.     To  find  the  swn  of  the  rth  powers  of  tfie  first 
n  whole  numbers. 

We  will  first  consider  the  two  simplest  cases. 
a  A.  26 
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Case  I.     To  find  the  sum  of  1"  +  2*  +  3'  +  ...  +  n\ 
Here  w^  =  n*  =  w  (n  -f- 1)  —  n. 

Hence,  by  Art.  318, 

iS,  =  gW(w  +  l)(«  + 2)  ~  2^(^  +  1) 

=  g7i(n  +  l)(2rH-l). 

Case  II.     To  find  the  sum  of  1»  +  2'  +  3»  +  ...  +«'. 
Here     w.  =  ?i'  =  n(w4-l)(n+  2)-3n'-27i 

=  ?i  (n  +  1)  (n  +  2)  -  3n  («  +  1)  +  «. 
Hence,  by  Art.  318, 

S.  =  in(n  +  l)(w  +  2)(«+3)-|n(n  +  l)(n  +  2) 

+  -n(w4-l) 
=  ^  71  (71  + 1 )  { (71  +  2)  (71  + 3)  -  4  (n  +  2)  +  2 } 

=  ^n*(7i  +  l)». 

Since  l  +  2  +  ...+n  =  ^7i(7i  +  l), 

the  above  result  shews  that 

l'  +  2'+...+7i»  =  (l  +  2  +  ...  +  ny, 
so  that  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  first  n  whole  numbers  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers. 

The  sum  of  the  oabes  of  the  first  n  integers  con  also  be  easily 
found  by  means  of  the  identity  4n'  ~{n(n'\'  1) }*  -  {(n - 1) n]K 
For  we  have  in  sucoession 

4n»={n(n  +  l)}a-{(n- !)«}«, 
4(n-l)»={(n-l)n}«-{(n-2)(n-l)}«, 

4.28i=(2.3)»-(1.2)2, 
and  4.1»=(1.2)2-(0.1)a. 

Hence,  by  addition,  ^S^^v?(n^l)\ 
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Case  IIL     To  find  the  sum  of  l*"  +  2'  +  3'+  ...  +71'". 

The  sum  for  any  particular  value  of  r  can  be  found  by 
the  same  method  as  that  adopted  for  the  values  2  and  3. 

For  example,  the  sum  of  the  fourth  powers  can  be 
written  down  as  soon  as  n*  is  expressed  in  the  form 

tt*  =  w(n  +  l)(w  +  2)(n  +  3)-6n(w  +  l)(w  +  2) 

+  7w(n  +  l)-n. 

By  means  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  a  formula  can  be 
founa  which  gives  the  sum  of  the  rth  powers  in  terms  of 
the  sum  of  powers  lower  than  the  rth ;  and  this  formula 
can  be  used  for  finding  the  sum  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  &c. 
powers  in  succession.  The  formula  has  however  the  great 
disadvantage  that  in  order  to  find  by  means  of  it  the  sum 
of  the  rth  powers,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  sums  of  all 
the  powers  lower  than  the  rth. 

By  the  Binomial  Theorem,  we  have  in  succession 
(n-|.l)^^  =  w'^^  +  (r  +  l)w-  +  ^^7i'"*-f-...  +  l. 


(^)'^*  =  (n-ir*  +  (r  +  l)(ri-ir  +  ^^^Jl^(7i-ir 


+  1, 


3m^2^^  +  (r  +  l)2-  +  ^^^i^2'-*+...  +  l, 

2^^  =  l'^*  +  (r  +  l)r-h^^^i^l-^  +  ..   +1. 

Hence,  by  addition,  we  have  (n  -f- 1)*^*  —  (n  +  1) 

=  (r-hl)Bf/  +  ^^^^^«r^+...+(r  +  l)fif;, 

where  S^  is  written  for  the  sum  of  n  terras  of  the  series 
r  +  2'  +  3-  +  ... 

26—2 
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We  can  in  a  Bimilar  manner  find  a  formnla  for  Bumming  the 
rth  powers  of  any  series  of  quantities  a,  a+b,  a +  26, ...  in  arith- 
metical progression.    The  result  is 

where  5/=a'-+(a  +  6)»-+...  +  (a  +  wm6)r. 

322.  Piles  of  Shot.  To  find  the  number  of  spherical 
balls  in  apyra/midal  heap,  when  the  base  is  (I)  an  equilateral 
triangle,  (II)  a  square,  and  (III)  a  rectangle, 

I.  In  a  pile  of  this  kind  the  balls  which  rest  on  the 
ground  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  upon  this  first 
layer  a  number  of  balls  are  placed  forming  another  equi- 
lateral triangle  having  one  ball  fewer  in  each  side  than  in 
the  side  of  the  base ;  and  so  on ;  a  single  ball  being  at  the 
top- 

If  n  be  the  number  of  balls  in  each  side  of  the  base, 
the  total  number  in  the  base  will  be 

wH- (w  - 1)  +  (n  -  2) +. . .+ 2  + 1, 
that  is  Jn  (n  + 1).    The  whole  number  of  the  balls  in  the 
pile  will  therefore  be 

^{n{n  + 1)  +  (7i-  l)n  +...+  1 . 2}, 
that  is  in  {n  + 1)  (n  +  2). 

II.  In  this  case  the  balls  in  any  layer  form  a  square 
with  one  ball  fewer  in  each  side  than  in  the  layer  next 
below.  Hence  if  n  be  the  number  of  balls  in  each  side  of 
the  lowest  layer,  n'  will  be  the  number  of  balls  in  the  base, 
and  therefore  the  whole  number  of  the  balls  will  be 
w*  +  (w  -  ly  +  (n  -  2)"  +...+ 1*,  that  is  ^n  (n  +  l)(2n+  1). 

III.  In  this  case  the  balls  in  any  layer  form  a 
rectangle  with  one  ball  fewer  in  each  side  than  in  the 
layer  next  below.  Hence  if  n  and  m  be  the  number  of  balls 
in  the  sides  of  the  lowest  layer,  nm  will  be  the  number  of 
balls  in  the  base  and  therefore  the  whole  number  of  the 
balls  will  be,  n  being  greater  than  m, 

nm  +  (w-l)  (m  -l)H-(n  - 2) (m  -  2)  +  . . .  (n  -m  + 1)1 

='{n  —  m'{-m)m-\-{n  —  m-\-m—  l)(m  —  1)+. .  .(w  —  m  + 1)  1 
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=  (n  -  m)  {m  +  (m- 1) +...+ 1}  +  m' +  (?7i  - 1)" +...+ 1' 

=  i(n-m)m(m  +  l)  +  im(m+l)(2m  +  l) 

=  Jm(m  +  l)(3M-m+l). 

Ex.  1.  How  many  balls  are  contained  in  8  layers  of  an  unfinished 
triangular  pile,  the  number  in  one  side  of  the  base  being  12  ? 

If  the  pile  were  completed  it  would  contain  ^.12.13.14  balls; 

o 

and  there  are  rr .  4 .  5  . 6  missing  from  the  complete  pile;  hence  the 
required  number  is  ^  (12 .  13  .  14  -  4  . 5 .  6). 

Ex.  2.  How  many  balls  are  contained  in  10  layers  of  an  incomplete 
pile  of  balls  whose  base  is  a  rectangle  with  20  and  25  balls  in  its 
sides  ? 

The  number=S7i(n  +  6)  from  n=ll  to  w=20. 

Ana,    3260. 

323.  Figurate  numbers.  Series  of  numbers  which 
are  such  that  the  Tith  term  of  any  series  is  the  sum  of  the 
first  n  terms  of  the  preceding  series,  all  the  numbers  of 
the  first  series  being  unity,  are  called  orders  of  figurate 
numbers. 

Thus  the  diflferent  orders  of  figurate  numbers  are : — 

First  order,      1,  1,  1,  1,  1, 

Second  order,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

Third  order,    1,  3,  6,  10,  15, 


It  follows  from  the  definition  that  the  wth  term  of  the 
Bec(ynd  order  of  figurate  numbers  is  n\  the  Mth  term  of 
the  third  order  will  therefore  be  (1  +  2  +  3  +  . . .  +  n),  that  is 
\n  (w  + 1);  the  nth  term  of  the  fourth  order  will  therefore  be 

Hn(7i  +  l)  +  (n-l)n+...+  1.2},thatis''^''^^^^^''"^^^ 

the    nth    term    of   the  fifth    order    will    therefore    be 

2^{n(n  +  l)(n  +  2)-f-(n-l)n(n  +  l)4-...+  1.2.eS},  that 
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is  n(n  +  l)(n  +  2)  (n  +  3);  and  so  on,  the  nth  term 

of  the  rth  order  being 

n(n-f  l)(n4-2)...(n4-r-2) 

|r-l 

324.  Polygonal  numbers.  Consider  the  arithmetical 
progressions  whose  first  two  terms  are  respectively  1, 1; 
1,  2 ;  1,  3 ;  1,  4 ;  and  so  on.  Then  the  series  formed  by 
taking  1,  2,  3,...,  n  of  the  terms  of  these  diflferent  arith- 
metical progressions,  namely  the  series 

1,  2,     3. ,  71, 

1,  3,     6,.... ,  in(n  +  ll 

1,  4,     9, ,  n\ 

1,  5,  12, ,  n  +  p(n^ll 


1,  r,    3r-.3,...,  7*+ i;i(/i-l)(r-2),  ... 

are  called  series  of  linear,  triangular,  square, pentagonal,... 
r-gonal  numbers. 

The  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  series  of  r-gonal  numbers 
can  be  written  down  at  once,  for  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the 
series  whose  general  term  is  n  +  ^n(n  —  1)  (r  —  2)  is 
Jw(n  +  l)  +  i(n-l)n(n  +  l)(r-2)[Art.  318]. 

EXAMPLES  XXXIII. 

Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  each  of  the  foUowiDg  series, 
and  find  also  the  sum  to  infinity  when  the  series  is  convergent 

1.    4.7. 10  +  7. 10. 13  + 10. 13. 16  +  ... 

1  1  1 

^'     3 .  7 .  11  "^  7 .  11 .  15  "*"  11 .  15 .  19  "^  '•• 

3.  1.3. 4  +  2. 4. 5  +  3. 5.6  +  ... 

4.  1.5  +  3. 7  +  5. 9  +  7. 11  +  ... 
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6.     1.2. 3  +  2. 3. 5  +  3. 4.  7  +  4. 5.9+... 

6.  1.2'+2.3«  +  3.4'  +  4.5«+... 

7.  1.3'  +  3.5'  +  5. 72  +  7.92+... 

1111 


11. 
12. 


1.3.7     3.5.9     5.7.11      7.9.13 

1  1  1  1 

1.3.4^^2.4.5  '*'3.5.6  "*'4.6.7"*'* 


10  ^  5  6  7 

1.2.3"^2.3.4"*'3.4.5  ■*"4.5.6'^*" 


12  3  4 


1.3.5     3.5.7     5.7.9     7.9.11 

3  4  5  6 

1.2.4"*'2.3.5"^3.4.6'^4.5.7"^ 


IQ      1         1  1  1 

^'^'     T  ^TT2  "*"1 +  2  +  3^^1 +  2  +  3  + 4'*'- 

,^      r     P  +  22     r  +  2»  +  3'     l»+2'+3'  +  4» 

14.  3^+-2-+ 3 + 4 -H- 

15.  l.P  +  2(P  +  2')  +  3(r+22  +  3')+4(l'  +  2*  +  3''  +  4=)+... 

16.  a»  +  (a  +  6)«  +  (a  +  26/+... 

17.  o'  +  (a  +  6)»  +  (a  +  26)«+... 

18.  l'+32  +  5*  +  7*+... 

19.  l«  +  5"  +  9«+13«+... 

20.  Shew  that 

1«_  2'  + 3»- 4V  ... +(2n  +  l)"  =  (n  +  1)  (2n+ 1). 

21.  ShewthatP-2%3*-4"+...-(27i)'  =  -w(2w+l). 

22.  Shew  that 

l»_2«+3'-4«+...+(2ri+l)^=4w«+9w'  +  6w  +  l. 

23.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

l.w+2(n-l)  +  3(w-2)  +  ...+w.l. 
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24.  Find  tbe  sum  of  the  series  w .  n + (n  - 1)  (n + 1)  + 

(n-2)  (n+  2)  +  ...  +  2  (2w-2)  +  l.(2n-l). 

25.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

a5  +  (a-l)(6-l)  +  (a-2)(6-2)  +  ... 

26.  Prove  that,  if  SJbV +  2"  +  ...  nT;  then  will 

(i)  5s:^6s:^s:-^s:. 
(ii)  s:+s:^2{s:y. 

27.  Find  the  sum  of  the  following  series  to  n  terms: 

1  Q  q 

^'  2.3^3.4      ^4.5  — 

.  _3_1      J_l_        5    1 

^"'  1.22'^2.32''^3.4  2''^"" 
.....       4    /2\        6    /2V        6   /2\' 

("^)  172  (3)-^  0(3)  -^374(3) -^••• 

,  ,  9      /3\         10     /3\'         11     /3V 

.  .,        15     /6\         16     /6V         17     /6V 
<">    17273 (7; -^  27374 (,7J  ^37475l7J  ^  •" 

28.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  first  n 
natural  numbers  two  together  is  ^  (w  -  1)  w  (ti  +  1)  (3n  +  2). 

29.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  first  » 
natural  numbers  three  together  is  ^o  (w  -  2)  (w  - 1)  n"  (»  +  1)*. 

30.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  pair  of  the 
squares  of  the  first  n  whole  numbers  is 

i^n(n«-l)(4n'-l)(5n-f6). 
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325.     To  find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 


a(a  +  x),.,(a  +  n—lx) 
b(b  +  x)...(b  +  n-lx) 

In  the  above  series  there  is  an  additional  factor  both 
in  the  numerator  and  in  the  denominator  for  every  succes- 
sive term,  and  the  successive  factors  of  the  numerator  and 
denominator  form  two  arithmetical  progressions  with  the 
same  common  difference. 

Consider  the  series  formed  according  to  the  same  law 
but  with  an  additional  factor  in  the  numerator,  and  let  v^ 
be  the  general  term  of  this  second  series,  so  that 

_  g  (g  -f-  x),  ,,(a  +  n  —  lx)(a  +  nx) 
b{b+x)...(b-\-n'-lx) 
Then 


_  g (g  +  fl?),..(g  +  n  —  1  a?) (g  +  nx) 


b(b+x)...(b  +  n''lx) 


a(a-^x)...(a  +  n-lx) 

b(b  +  x)...(b  +  n-'2x) 

g(g  +  a?)...(g+ w  — la?)  f,  .      ,, J 

=  1:71 T~~77 — =E^A(a  +  nx)''(b+n'-'lx)[  ; 

b{b+x)...(b  +  n'-lx)[  ^) 

So  also  t;«_i  — 'W„_4  =  i*«_iX(g  +  aj-6) 


v,  —  -Wj  =  t^,  X  (g  +  a?  -  6). 
Also         v^=a^^—r-^  =  (a  +  x)u^ 

=  Wj  X  (g  +  a?  —  6)  +  bu^. 
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Hence  iS^x(a  +  flj  — 6)  =  v^  — a; 

••     •     a-^x^b\b(b  +  x)...(b  +  n^lx)       r 
The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

a     a(a  —  x)     a(a  — a?)(a  — 2a?) 

b     b(b  +  xyb(b  +  x)(b  +  2x)^"* 

in  which  the  successive  factors  of  the  numerator  and 
denominator  form  two  arithmetical  progressions  whose 
common  diflferences  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  of  opposite 
sign,  can  be  found  by  changing  the  sign  of  a  in  the 
previous  result :  the  sum  can,  however,  be  obtained  inde- 
pendently by  the  same  method.     Thus 


-—        1        fg     a(a  — a?)"] 
b^a  +  b-xll'^       b       J 

J. 
6(6  +  ^?)' 


_  a(a  —  x)  _  1        Va (a -  x)     a(a--a?)(a  — 2a;)"| 

a  +  b-x  I       T  b{b+x)       J 


b(b+x)...(b  +  ir-ix) 


^      ';     lb(b  +  x)...(b  +  n'-2x) 

a(a  — a?)...(a--wa;)   "| 
>(6  +  a?)...(6  +  n-la?)j' 


■^6( 


Hence 


n  a+b-xi    ^   ^  b{b+x)...(b+ii^nix)  y 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  -  +  gjj  .  ^-5.8 

3     3.6     3.6.9 
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Wehaye 

2 

8 


1/2.5     2\      2. 51/2. 5. 8     2.5\ 

"■2V   3        ij*   3.6~2\    3.6  3    )* 

2.5.8...(3«-l)_  1   r2.5.8...(3n+2)     2.  5.  8...(3w-l)l 
3.6.9...3»     ""2   (    3.6.9...3n      "  3 .6.9...(3n-3))  * 
_  ^      1   (2.  5.  8. ..(8n 4-2)     21 

[This  particalar  series  is  a  binomial  series,  the  saceessive  terms  being 

the  coefficients  of  x,  x',   &c.,   in  the  expansion  of  {l-x)~^.     Hence 
[Art.  287]  1  +  /S^,|=sam  of  the  first  (n  +  1)  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of 

(l-xf^s  coefficient  of  ai»  in  {1  -  x)~^  x  {1  -  x)-\  that  is  in  (l-a;)"^]. 

2     2   6     2   6 .  10 
Ex.  2.    Find  the  Bom  of  n  terms  of  the  series  -  +  ^^  +  .*  -\,  + ... 

o      0.7      0.7.11 

.        2  j6.10...(4n+2)    ,) 
^'"-    3i3.7-(4n-l)-r 
Ex.  3.    Find  the  snm  of  n  terms  of  the  series 
-  _  m     m  (m  - 1)     m{m-l){m-  2) 
1"^      1.2  1.2.3         ■^••* 

"*"*•    ^     ^^  1.2...(n-ij 

326.     The  sum  of  n  +  1  terms  of  the  series 

a„  +  a^a?  +  a^  +  . . .  +  a^a?*, 

where  a»  is  any  integral  expression  of  the  rth  degree  in  w, 
can  be  found  in  the  following  manner. 

Hence  8^x(l-  xy*^  =  «« +  K  -  (^  +  1)  ^o}  ^  +— 
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Now  a,  is  by  supposition  an  integral  expression  of  the 
rth  degree  in  p ;  hence 

where  A^,  il^„...,  A^^  do  not  contain  p. 
Also,  by  Alt.  305,  the  sum  of  the  series 

p*-(r  +  l)(p-l)*  +  ^^^^^(l)-2)*-...to(r+2)  terms, 

is  zero  for  all  integral  values  of  k  less  than  r  +  1.    Hence 

a,'-'(r+  1) a,.i  +     ^   2     ^'^»"  ...  to  (r  +  2)  terms 

is  zero  for  all  values  otp. 

All  the  terms  of  the  product  8^  x  (1  —  a;)'^*  will  there- 
fore vanish  except  those  near  the  beginning,  or  the  end, 
for  which  the  series  Op— (r+ l)a^j+...  is  not  continued 
for  (r  +  2)  terms,  that  is  all  the  terms  of  the  product  will 
vanish  except  the  first  r  +  1  terms  and  the  last  r  + 1  terms. 

Hence 
8^  X  (1  -a?)'^'=  a^+  K  - (r  +  1)  a^}  x  +... 

+  {«rw,-(r+l)a^+...+(-iy(r  +  l)ajaf 

whence  the  value  of  8^  is  found. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

l  +  2a?  +  3a;*+4a:«+ +{n  +  l)  x\ 

iSf^i  =  l  +  2a;  +  3a;»+4j;8+ +(n  +  l)«* 

(l-«)2=l-2«  +  a:a; 
.-.  (!-«)« fif^^=l+aJ*^-l{n-2(«+l)}  +  («+l)a:*+^ 
[aU  the  other  terms  yanlshing  on  account  of  the  identity 
Jk-2(A;-l)  +  (&-2)=0] 
=  l-(n+2)a:"+i  +  („4.1)a;n+a; 

•     S  1  (n  +  2)a;»»+t-(n  +  l)g*+» 
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Ex.  2.    Find  the  snm  of  n + 1  terms  of  the  series 

l»+2»a?  +  3»a:a+ +  {n+lfx\ 

8^1=1^ +2^e  +  S^x^+ +(n  +  l)»x*, 

(l-a?)*=l-4a;+&ca-4a;»+«*; 
.-.  5f^iX(l-ar)*=l  +  (2»-4)a?  +  (3»-4.2»+6.18)a;a 
+  (4»-4.3»+6.28-4.18)a:» 
+  {-4(n  +  l)»  +  6n»-4(n-l)8  +  (n-2)3}a;«+i 
+  {6(n  +  l)»-4ro»+(n-l)3}a;*+2 
+  {-4(n  +  l)»+n»}x«+» 
+  (n  +  l)»a:*+*. 
[The  other  temiB  all  yanishing,  since 

fts  _  4  ( jfc  _  i)» + 6  ( A;  -  2)»  -  4  (ft  -  3)» + ( A;  -  4)3  =  0  identically.] 
Hence  ^^i=[l+4a;+a?a- (n»+6n3+ 12n+8)  x*+A 

+  (3n8+ 15»'»+21n+5)  «*« 

-(3n8+12n2  +  12n+4)a;*+« 

+  (n  +  l)»a:"+*]/(l-a;)*. 

When  rv  is  namerio£klly  less  than  1,  the  series  is  convergent,  and  the 
Bum  of  the  series  continued  to  infinity  is  (1  ■\-4x+x^)l{l-x)\ 

327.  Series  whose  law  is  not  given.  We  have 
hitherto  considered  series  in  which  the  general  term  was 
given,  or  in  which  the  law  of  the  series  was  obvious  on 
inspection.  We  proceed  to  consider  cases  in  which  the 
law  of  the  series  is  not  given.  With  reference  to  series 
in  which  the  law  is  not  given,  but  only  a  certain  number  of 
the  terms  of  the  series,  it  is  of  importance  to  remark  that 
in  no  case  can  the  actiuil  law  of  the  series  be  really  deter- 
mined :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  find  the  simplest  law  the 
few  terms  which  are  given  will  obey. 

There  are  for  instance  an  indefinite  number  of  series 

whose  first  few  terms  are  given  by  x  +  a^  +  a^+ ..,,  the 

simplest  of  all  the  series  being  the  geometrical  progression 

whose  nth  term  is  af^ :  another  series  which  has  the  given 

.     _       _         111                .        t,x+a?+x^+..,+a? 
terms  is  that  formed  by  the  expansion  of :j j© > 

JL  "^  OS 
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which  agrees  with  the  geometrical  progression  except  at 
every  10th  term. 

Note.  In  what  follows  it  must  be  understood  that 
by  the  law  of  a  series  is  meant  the  simplest  law  which 
satisfies  the  given  conditions. 
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328.  If  in  any  arithmetical  series 

a,  +  a,  4-0, +...+  ««, 

each  tenA  be  taken  from  the  succeeding  term,  a  new 
series  is  formed,  namely  the  series 

(a,-aj)  +  (a,-  a,) -f.-.-f  K  -««_,)  +..., 

which  is  called  the  first  order  of  differervces. 

If  the  new  series  be  operated  upon  in  the  same  way, 
the  series  obtained  is  called  the  second  order  of  differ- 
ences.   And  so  forth. 

Thus,  for  the  series  2,  7, 15,  26,  40, ... , 
the  first  order  of  differences  is  5,  8,  11,  14, ... , 
and  the  second  order  of  differences  is  3,  3,  3, ... 

329.  When  the  law  of  a  series  is  not  given,  it  can  often 
be  found  by  forming  the  series  of  successive  orders  of 
differences ;  if  the  law  of  one  of  these  orders  of  differences 
can  be  seen  by  inspection,  the  law  of  the  preceding  order 
of  differences  can  often  be  found,  and  then  the  law  of  the 
next  preceding  order  of  differences,  and  so  on  until  the 
law  of  the  series  itself  is  obtained.  The  method  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  examples. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  nth  term  of  the  series 

1  +  6+23+58  +  117+206+ 

The  first  order  of  differences  is   6  + 17  +  36 + 69 + 89  +  -.... 

„    second  „  „  „  12+18  +  24+80+ 

„    third      „  „  „     6  +  6  +  6  + 
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The  second  order  of  differences  is  dearly  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion whose  nth  term  is  6  (n+ 1). 

Hence,  if  v^  he  the  nth  term  of  the  first  order  of  differences,  we 
have  in  snccession 

<'i»-Vn-i=6»;   ^i»-i-Vi»-2=^(^-l);  ;r9-Vi=6.2. 

Also  »! = 6 . 1  - 1.    Hence,  hy  addition, 

t;,,=6(l  +  2+ +n)-l=3n(n  +  l)-l. 

Then  again,  we  have  in  succession  u^  -  w^_i = t7^_i = 3  (n  - 1)  n  - 1 ; 
«ii-i-«*»-2=3(«-2)(n-l)-l;  ...;  ti2-tti  =  3. 1.2-1.  A1soMi  =  1. 
Henceti,j=3{(n-l)n+ +  1 .2} -n  +  2  =  (n-l)n(»  +  l)-n  +  2. 

Ex.  2.     Find  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

6+9  +  U+23+40  + 

The  first  order  of  differences  is  3  +  5  +  9  +  17+ 

„    second,,  „  ,,2  +  4  +  8+ 

Hence  the  second  order  of  differences  is  a  geometrical  progression^ 
the  (n  -  l)th  term  being  2*^~^  Hence,  if  v^  be  the  nth  term  of  the 
first  order  of  differences,  we  have  in  snccession 

«^i»-Vi»-i=2*-^  v^^i-v^_z=2^-\  ,  t;2-vi=2i. 

Alsot7i=3.    Hence,  by  addition,  v^= (2 +  22+ +  2»-i)  +  3=2*+l. 

Then  again,  we  have  in  succession  u^  -  Mj,_j = v^_j=2»-i  + 1, 

«**-!- «»-4=2*~*  +  l,  ,  iia-iii=2i  +  l.    AlsoMi=6. 

Hence  t»^=(2»-i+...+2)+n+5=2*+n+3. 

The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  can  now  be  written  down :  for 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  whose  general  term  is  2*+n+3  is 

(2+2«+...+2»)  +  {n+(n-l)  +  ...  +  l}+3n=2»+i-2+^n(n+l)  +  3n. 

Note.  By  the  method  adopted  in  the  preceding 
examples  the  nth  term  of  a  series  can  always  be  found 
provided  the  terms  of  one  of  its  orders  of  differences  are  aU 
the  same,  or  are  in  geometrical  progression. 

330.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  when  the 
nth  term  of  a  series  is  an  integral  expression  of  the  rth 
decree  in  n,  all  the  terms  of  the  rth  order  of  differences 
will  be  the  same. 
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For,  if  w^  =  Ay  4-  A^^vT^  +  . . .  +  ^^,,  where  A^,  il^i,... 
do  not  contain  w,  the  nth  term  of  the  first  order  of  differ- 
ences will  be 
[A, in  + 1/+  A^  (»  +  ir  + ...}  -  {Ay  +  A^y-'  +  ...}, 
which  only  contains  n  to  the  (r  —  l)th  degree. 

Similarly  the  nth  term  of  the  second  order  of  differ- 
ences will  be  of  the  (r  —  2)th  degree  in  n ;  and  so  on,  the 
nth  term  of  the  rth  order  of  diflferences  being  of  the  (r — r)th 
degree  in  n,  so  that  the  nth  term  of  the  rth  order  of 
differences  will  not  contain  n,  and  therefore  all  the  terms 
of  that  order  of  differences  will  be  the  same. 

When  therefore  it  is  found  that  all  the  terms  of  the 
rth  order  of  differences  are  the  same,  we  may  at  once 
assume  that  u^  =  A^  +  A^^vT^  +  . . .  +  A^,  and  find  the 
values  of  A^,  Ar.^, . . .,  -4.0  by  comparing  the  actual  terms  of 
the  series  with  the  values  obtained  by  puttingn  =  1,  n  =  2, 
&c.  in  the  assumed  value  of  u^.  This  method  will  not 
however  give  the  value  of  u^  m  a  convenient  form  for 
finding  the  sum  of  the  series ;  for,  if  r  be  greater  than  3, 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  whose  general  term  is 
A/i''  +  A^^vr^+ .,.  cannot  be  found  [see  Art.  321]  without 
a  troublesome  transformation  which  will  in  fact  reduce  m, 
to  the  form  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  the  method  of 
the  preceding  Article.  A  much  better  method  would  be 
to  assume  that  u^  =  A^ (n\  +  A^^  (^Or-i  +  •••>  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
find  A^,  A^^f,,.,  Af^  as  above. 

Recurring  Series. 

331.    Definitions.     When  r  + 1  successive  terms  of 

the  series  a^  +  a^a>  +  ag/x?  + +  a^""  +. . .  are  connected  by 

a  relation  of  the  form  a  of"  -^px  (a^^^af^"^)  +  qa?  (a^^oT^) 
+  ...  =  0,  the  series  is  called  a  recwrring  series  of  tne  rth 
order,  and  l+px  +  qa^+  ...  is  called  its  scale  of  relation. 
The  relation  does  not  hold  good  unless  there  are  r  terms 
before  the  nth,  so  that  the  relation  only  holds  good  after 
the  first  r  terms  of  the  series. 
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For  example,  the  series  1 +  2a?  + 4z;'  +  8x'+ is  a 

recurring  series  of  the  first  order,  the  scale  of  relation 
being   1  —  2a?.     Again,  it  will  be  found  that   the   series 

1  +  Sx  +  5a^  +  7x^  +  dx*  -h is  a  recurring  series  of  the 

second  order,  the  scale  of  relation  being  1  —  2a?  +  a:;*. 

332.     To  find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  given  recurring 
series. 

Let  the  series  be  a^  -h  a^a)  -I- +  a^a?*+...,  and  let  the 

scale  of  relation  be  l  +  px  +  qx^,  [This  assumes  that  the 
recurring  series  is  of  the  second  order,  but  the  method  is 
perfectly  general].     Then 

'^n  =  ^0  +  ^i^  +  ^8^  + +  ^»^"; 

.-.  S,  (1  +  pa?  +  qaP)  =  a^  +  {a^  +  pa^  x  H-  (a^  +  pa^  +  ga J  x^  -f 

=  ^0  +  (^  +  W  «  +  (i>»«  +  ?«^i)  ^"■''  +  ?«,.  a?"^, 
since  all  the  other  terms  vanish  in  virtue  of  the  relation 
a^of  -{-px  (aj_i a?*"^)  +  qo?  (a^.g  a?*'*)  =  0,  which  is  by  sup- 
position true  for  all  values  of  k  greater  than  1. 

Hence 

^  ^  ttp  +  (g,  +  pa^  ^  +  (  pg,  +  qa^_^  a?^""'  +  g^n^"^ 
*  1 +j)a?+ ga?'' 

If  the  given  series  be  a  convergent  series,  the  nth  term 
will  be  indefinitely  small  when  n  is  increased  without 
limit;  and  the  sum  of  the  series  continued  to  infinity 
will  in  this  case  be  given  by 

*         \-\-px^-qx^ 

The  expression    ^^   ^  ' — ^    a     is  therefore  such  that  if  it 
^  1  -\-px  +  qof 

can  be  expanded  in  a  convergent  series  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  ascending  powers  of  a?,  the  coefficient  of  a?*  in  its 
eitpansion  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  recurring  series. 

S.  A.  27 
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On    this    account  the   expression     o     v  i_,J^o      jg 

^  1+px  +  qar 

called  the  generating  function  of  the  series. 

333.  A  recurring  series  of  the  rth  order  is  determined 
when  the  first  2r  terms  are  given. 

For  let  the  series  be 

ao  +  ttjic4-a,a?^+ +a„a?"-|- 

Then,  the  series  being  a  recumng  series  of  the  rth 
order,  if  we  assume  that  the  unknown  scale  of  relation  is 
1  +p^x  +p^a? -^...-^ p^x"",  we  have  by  definition  the  follow- 
ing equations 

«r+.  +  ;^«r4.1    +  JPA          +  •  •  •  +  Pr^l        =  0, 
=0, 

We  have  therefore  r  equations  which  are  sufficient  to 
determine  the  r  unknown  quantities  Poi>«,  •••>l>r  ^^  ^^^ 
scale  of  relation ;  and  when  the  scale  ol  relation  is  deter- 
mined the  series  can  be  continued  term  by  term,  for  c^ 
is  given  by  the  equation  a^^^  +  pja^  4- . . .  +  Pr^r  =  ^  5  ^^^ 
when  a^^^  is  found,  a^^^  can  be  found  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  so  on. 

The  series  is  similarly  determined  when  any  2r  con- 
secutive terms  are  given. 

334.  From  Art.  305  we  know  that  if  p  <  r  +  1, 

to  r  +  2  tenns  =  0, 
for  all  values  of  k. 


1 
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This  shews  that  the  series 

is  a  recurring  series  whose  scale  of  relation  is  (1  —  xj^^. 
It  also  shews  that  the  series 

Oo  +  aj^j-f  a5^+...+  a»a?*'+... 
is  a  recurring  series  whose  scale  of  relation  is  (1  —  xj^^ 
whenever  a^  is  a  rational  and  integral  expression  of  the 
rth  degree  in  n, 

335.  In  order  to  find  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms 
of  a  recurring  series  by  the  method  of  Art.  332,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  general  term  of  the  series;  we  must 
therefore  shew  how  to  obtain  the  general  term  of  a 
recurring  series  when  the  first  few  terms  are  given. 

By  Art.  333  the  scale  of  relation  of  a  recurring  series 
of  the  rth  order  can  be  found  when  the  2r  first  terms  are 
given ;  and,  having  found  the  scale  of  relation,  the  genera- 
ting function  is  at  once  given  by  the  formula  of  Art.  332. 

Now,  provided  the  scale  of  relation  can  be  expressed 
in  factors  of  the  first  degree,  the  generating  function  can 
be  expressed  as  a  series  of  partial  fractions  of  the  form 

or  of  the  form  -p: ri,  and  the  coefficient  of  any 

1  —  cuj  (1  ~  ^^} 

power  of  a?  in  the  expansion  of  the  generating  function 
can  be  at  once  written  down  by  the  binomial  theorem; 
and  thus  the  general  term  of  the  series  is  found. 

When  the  value  of  x  is  such  that  the  given  recurring 
series  is  not  convergent,  the  generating  function  will  not 
be  equal  to  the  given  series  continued  to  infinity  nor  can 
it  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x ;  but, 
taking  as  an  example  the  generating  function  in  Art.  332, 

the  expression    ^^    ^  ^ — ^-^^  can  always  be  expanded  in 

ascending  powers  of  y,  if  y  be  taken  sufficiently  small,  and 

27—2 
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the  coefficients  of  y^  and  y*  in  this  expansion  will  clearly 
be  a^  and  a^  respectively  and  all  succeeding  terras  will 
obey  the  law  Oj^  +2MVi  +  {a^.,  =  0,  and  hence  all  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  expansion  will  be  the  same  as  the  corre- 
spondiDg  coefficients  in  the  given  series.  We  may  there- 
fore in  all  cases,  whether  the  series  is  convergent  or  not, 
find  the  general  term  of  a  recurring  series  by  writing 
down  the  expansion  of  its  generating  function  in  ascending 
powers  of  x  on  the  supposition  that  x  is  sufficiently  small. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  nth  term  of  the  recurring  series 3 + 4a; + 6x*+ 10a:'+  ... 

In  an  example  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  order  of  the  reoorriDg 
series  is  not  given,  it  must  always  be  understood  that  what  is  wanted 
is  the  recurring  series  of  the  loweit  possible  order  whose  first  few 
terms  agree  with  the  given  series.  In  the  present  example  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  terms  given  to  determine  a  recurring  series  of 
l^e  second  order,  but  an  indefinite  number  of  recurring  series  of  the 
third,  or  of  anj  higher  order  than  the  second,  could  be  found  whose 
first  four  terms  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  given  series.  [See 
Art.  327.] 

Assuming  then  that  the  scale  of  relation  is  1  +px  +  qx^,  we  have 
the  equations  Q+ip  +  Sq^O,  and  10  +  6p  +  4g=::0,  whence  pa  -3  and 
q=2.    Hence  the  scale  of  relation  is  1  -  So; + 2x^. 


The  generating  function  is  therefore 

3  +  (4-9)a?  B--5x  2 


+  1 


l-8x  +  2x«     l-3a;+2a:2""l-a?^l-.2a? 

=  2{l+x  +  ...+a:*-i}  +  {l  +  2a;+...+2«-»a;«-i +  ...}. 

Hence  the  general  term  of  the  series  is  (2  +  2*^~^)  x*-~K 

The  sum  of  n  terms  can  now  be  found  by  the  method  of  Art.  332; 
the  sum  can  however  be  written  down  at  once,  for  the  sum  of  n 
terms  of  the  series  2 (l+a;+ar*+...)  is2(l-x*)/(l-a;)  and  the  sum 
of  n  terms  of  the  series  1  +  2a;  +  4a:2  + ...  is  (1  -  2»a;»)/(l  -  2x). 

We  may  remark  that  the  given  series  is  convergent  provided  x<|. 

Ex.  2.     Find  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 
1  +  3  +  7  +  13  +  21  +  31  +  .... 

Consider  the  series  1  +  3x  +  7x* + ISafl  +  21a;* + 31a:«  + . . . 

Then,  assuming  that  the  series  is  a  recurring  series,  and  also  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  terms  are  given  to  determine  the  reourring 
series  completely,  it  follows  that  the  series  is  of  the  third  order. 

Let  then  the  scale  of  relation  be  l+px  +  qx^-k-rx^i  we  then  have 
the  following  equations  to  find  p,  g,  r : 
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13  +  7jp  +  3g  +  r=0, 
21  +  13p  +  7?  +  3r=0, 
and  31  +  21jp  +  13^  +  7r=0, 

whence  p=-3,   g=3andr=-l, 

BO  that  the  scale  of  relation  is  1  -  3a;  -f  3x^  -  a^. 
The  generating  function  is  now  fonnd  to  be 

l  +  g^  ^  _2 2_  1_ 

{\-xf~{l-xf     (l-a;)3'^l-a;* 
Hence  the  general  term  of  the  series 

l  +  3x  +  7x8+...isa;*-i{n(n+l)-2w+l}  =  (na-n  +  l)j-'»-i. 
Thus  the  general  term  of  the  given  series  is  n^  --  n+ 1. 

Having  fonnd  the  general  term  of  the  series  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  can  be  written  down,  for  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

whose  nth  term  is  n  (n- 1)  + 1  is  -  (n - 1) n  (71+ l)+n. 

o 

£z.  8.    Find  the  nth  term  of  the  series  2  +  2  +  8  +  20+ 


Considered  as  a  recurring  series  of  the  lowest  possible  order,  the 
generating  function  of  2  +  2j;  +  8a;^+20x3+...  will  be  found  to  be 

2-2a; 


Now  the  factors  of  1  -  2j:^  -  ^x"^  are  irrational,  and  therefore  the 
nth  term  of  the  series,  considered  as  a  recurring  series  of  the  second 
order,  will  be  a  complicated  expression  containing  radicals. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  method  of  Art.  329,  we  should  be  led 
to  conclude  that  the  nth  term  of  the  series  was  (3n^-9n+8)«**'~^, 
-which  by  Art.  334  is  a  recurring  series  of  the  third  order. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  actual  law  of  a  series  cannot  be 
determined  from  any  finite  number  of  its  terms,  and  the  above  is  a 
case  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  as  to  what  is  the 
sin^Uit  law  that  the  few  terms  given  obey,  for  the  recurring  series 
of  the  lowest  order  which  has  the  given  terms  for  its  first  four 
terms  is  not  the  recurring  series  which  gives  the  simplest  expression 
for  the  nth  term. 


CONVERGENCY  AND  DIVERGENCY. 

336.     We  shall  now  investigate  certain  theorems  in 
convergency  which  were  not  considered  in  Chapter  XXL 
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337.  Oonvergenoy  of  infinite  products.  A  product 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  factors  cannot  be  con- 
vergent unless  the  factors  tend  to  unity  as  their  limit ;  for 
otherwise  the  addition  of  a  factor  would  always  make  a 
finite  change  in  the  continued  product,  and  there  could  be 
no  definite  quantity  to  which  the  product  approached 
without  limit  as  the  number  of  factors  was  indefinitely 
increased. 

It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  consider  infinite  pro- 
ducts of  the  form 

n(l+w,)  =  (l+«,)(l  +  u.)(l+w.)...(l+i^J..., 

where  u  becomes  indefinitely  small  as  n  is  indefinitely 
increased;  and  the  convergency  or  divergency  of  such 
products  is  determined  by  the  following  theorem. 

Theorem.  The  infinite  product  n  (1  + 1*,),  in  which 
all  the  factors  are  greater  than  unity,  is  convergent  or 
divergent  according  as  the  infinite  series  Xu^  is  converged 
or  divergent. 

Since  e"  >  1  +  a?,  for  all  positive  values  of  w,  it  follows 
that 

(l+Wj)(l  +  M,)(l+i^,)...<e»«.^.^...<e«»+««+«»+- 

Hence,  if  Xu^  be  convergent,  n  (1  +  u^)  will  also  be 
convergent 

Again,  (1  +  w,)  (1  +  w,)  >  1  +  u,  +  w„ 

(1  +  W,)  (1  +  W,)  (1  +t««)  >  (1  +^,+^5,)  (1  +t*a)  >  1  +  Wt+W,+tt,, 

and  so  on,  so  that 

n(i  +  w,)>i  +  2v 

Hence,  if  Su^  be  divergent,  11  (1  +  u^)  will  also  be 
divergent 

u{o+l){o  +  2)...[o  +  n-l) 
n  is  indefinitely  increased,  according  as  a  is  greater  or  less  than  h. 
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For,  if  a  >  &,  the  expression  may  be  written  in  the  form 

('*^*)('*m) ('*^.) 

which  is  greater  than 

But  5-  +  f- — :r  +  r; — j:  + ...  Is  E  divergcnt  series  [Art.  274] :  the  given  ex- 
presaion  is  therefore  infinite  when  n  is  infinite,  a  being  greater  than  b. 

If  &>a:   then  as  before,   —7 rf-J -^, is  mfiuite;   and 

'  a(a  +  l)(a  +  2) 

.,       -       a(a  +  l)(a  +  2) ^, 

therefore  t-tt — 77— — itt niust  be  zero. 

b{b  +  l){b  +  2) 

Ex.  2.    Determine  whether  the  series 

a     a{a+x)     a{a-\-x)  {a  +  2.r) 

6"*"  6(6  +  0;)"*'  6(6+a;)(6  +  2x)"^ 

is  convergent  or  divergent. 
From  Art.  825,  we  have 


'^»-a+a:-6 


a        I      {a+x){a-{-2x)...{a  +  nx)  A 

x-Hb{b  +  x){b  +  2x)...[b  +  Tr-l.x)~   J 


1.    ^     1   (a  +  x){a  +  2x)...{a  +  nx).   .   „   ..  ,. 

Now  by  Ex.  1,  — — -^ —  —  is  infimte  or  zero  accordmg 

6(6  +  a:)...(6  +  n-la;) 


as  a  +  xB  ^6. 


a 


Henoe  the  given  series  is  convergent,  and  its  sum  is  then  -r , 

I  0- a—x 

if  6  >  a+x.    Also  the  series  is  divergent  if  6  <  a+o;. 

Also  if  b=a+Xy  the  series  becomes  =-  +  »  —  +  t — tt-  which  is 

6      6  +  aj      6  +  2x 
known  to  be  divergent  [Art.  274]. 

338.    The  Binomial  Series.   We  have  already  proved 
that  the  blDomial  series,  namely 

is  convergent  or  divergent,  for  all  values  of  m,  according 
as  a;  is  numerically  less  or  greater  than  unity. 
If  a?  =  1,  the  series  becomes 

n   .  ^  .  ^(^^^-1)  .  m(m-l)(m-2)  , 
l+m+       ^^2      +  17271  ^'" 
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Now  we  know  that  the  terms  of  this  series  are 
aMemately  positive  and  negative  after  the  rth  term,  where 
r  is  the  first  positive  integer  greater  than  m  +  1.  More- 
over the  ratio  u^^Ju^  is  numerically  less  or  greater  than 
unity  according  as  m  +  1  is  positive  or  negative.  The 
series  will  therefore,  from  theorem  V.  Chapter  XXL  be 
convergent  when  m  + 1  is  positive  provided  the  nth  term 
decreases  without  limit  as  n  is  increased  without  limit 

Now  ±  —  = 


u^      (—  m)  (1  —  vi). .  .(n  —  1  —  m) 
1        1/,       l  +  m\/^       l-fm\      /^  1+m  \ 

u^      m\        l—mj\        z  —  mj      \        n  —  l-ml 

Now,  ii  m-\-\  be  positive  and  less  than  r,  the  product  of 
the  factors  from  the  rth  onwards  is  greater  than 

(l-fm)(— ^  +  -— i +...[; 

^  ^  {r  —  m      r-\-l—m  j' 

and  the  product  of  the  preceding  factors  is  finite. 

Hence,  when  n  is  increased  without  limit,  1/m^  is  in- 
finitely great,  and  therefore  w,  indefinitely  small,  provided 
1  +  m  be  positive. 

Thus  the  hinomial  series  is  convergent  if  x==\,  pro- 
vided m  >  —  1.  ' 

If  a;  =  —  1,  the  series  becomes 

m(m-l)     m(m-l)(m-2)  . 

The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  above  series  is  easily  found 
to  be  [see  Art.  287  or  Art.  325] 

(1  -  m)  (2  -  m)(3 -  m)...(n  -  1  -  m) 
1.2.3...(n-l) 

The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  is  therefore  [Ex. 
1,  Art.  337],  zero  or  infinite,  when  n  is  infinite,  according 
as  m  is  positive  or  negative. 

Thus  the  hinomial  series  is  convergent  when  a;  =  — 1, 
lYTovided  m  is  positive. 
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339.  Oauchy's  Theorem.  If  the  series  w,  + 1*,  +  u^ 
+ ...  +u^-\-  ...  have  all  its  terms  positive^  a/nd  if  each  term 
be  less  than  the  preceding,  then  the  series  will  he  convergent 
(jr  divergent  according  as  the  series  u^  +  au^  +  a^Ua*  + . . . 
+  a"tt^  +  ,,.is  convergent  or  divergent,  a  being  any  positive 
integer. 

For,  since  each  term  is  less  than  the  preceding,  we 
have  the  following  series  of  relations 

^1  +  ^2 +•••+ ^a  <  «^  <(»  — 1)^  +  ^1, 
w«+i  +  WcH^ ...  +  w^a  <  (a*  -a)u^<(a- 1)  au^, 


Wo«+l  +  Uan+2  + . . .+  Uan^i  <  (a*"*^*  -  a")  Uan  <  (a  -  1)  a'^Uan. 

Hence,  by  addition,  S<(a  —  1)2  + Vi (I), 

where  S  and  2  stand  for  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second 
series  respectively. 

Again,  we  have  since  a  is  ^T  2, 

a  (t*i  +  w,  +  w,  +...  +  tO  >  «»• 

«  (^«»+i  +  ^«+2  +. .  •+  ^a^)  >  a(a^-  a)  Ua^  >  ahian, 


a  {uan-i+i  +  Uan~i+2  +. . .+  Uan)  >a(a''  —  a*""*)  %««  >  a"Wa- 
Hence  aS>t'-u, (II). 

From  I  and  11  it  follows  that  if  8  is  finite  so  also  is  X, 
and  that  if  S  is  infinite  so  also  is  X. 


Ex.    To  shew  that  the  series  —. r^^  is  convergent  if  A  be  greater 

than  unity,  and  divergent  if  ft  be  eqaal  or  less  than  unity. 

By  Canchy's  theorem  the  series  will  be  convergent  or  divergent 

a* 
according  as  the  series  whose  general  term  is  -^ ^  is  convergent 

or  divergent. 
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a*  (log  a**)*        n*  (log  a)*     (log  a)*     «*  * 

it  therefore  follows  from  Art.  274  that  the  given  series  is  oonyergent 
if  ft  >  1  and  divergent  if  ft  :f>  1. 

340.  We  shall  conclude  with  the  two  foUowiDg  tests 
of  convergency  which  are  sometimes  of  use,  referring  the 
student  to  Boole's  Finite  Differences  and  Bertrand's  Dififer- 
ential  Calculus  for  further  information  on  the  subject 

341.  Theorem.  A  series  is  convergent  when,  from 
and  after  any  particular  term,  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the 
preceding  is  less  than  the  corresponding  ratio  in  a  known 
convergent  series  whose  terms  are  all  positive. 

For  let  the  series,  beginning  at  the  term  in  question, 
be 

and  the  known  convergent  series,  beginning  at  the  same 
term,  be 

F  =  t;, +  Vg  + ^3+  ...  +  i^„  +  .... 

U  V 

Then,  since  -^*  <  -^*  for  all  values  of  r,  we  have 
>  V,  +  t'l  —  +  V.  —  -  +  v.  -  —  -  +  . .  . 

Wj         '  2  3  4  /        ^^ 

Hence  as  F  is  convergent,  TJ  must  also  be  convergent. 

The  given  series  is  therefore  convergent,  for  the  sum 
of  the  finite  number  of  terms  preceding  the  first  term  of 
TJ  must  be  finite. 

We  can  prove  similarly  that  if,  from  and  after  any 
particular  term,  u^^^ :  u^  >  v^, :  v^,  and  all  the  terms  of  %% 
have  the  same  sign  ;  then  \u^  will  be  divergent  if  ^v^  be 
divergent 
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342.    Theorem.    A  series,  all  of  whose  terms  are  posi- 
tive, is  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  the  limit  of 

n\l '^j  is  greater  or  less  than  unity. 

For  let  the  limit  oin{l-  -"+*]  be  a. 

Consider  the  series  2  -s  =  Sv« :  then 
nr         * 

/-  _  v^A  _     {{n  -\-\Y  —  n^\  _  ffn^  +  lower  powers  of  n 
\        v^J         I     (n  +  iy     )       n^  +  lower  powers  of  n 

Hence  the  limit  of  7i(l ^M,  when  n  is  infinitely 

great,  is  fi. 

First  suppose  a  >  1,  and   let   fi  be  chosen  between 
a  and  1. 

Then  since  the  limit  of  n(l 5±n  ig  greater  than 

the  limit  of  nil  — ^M ,  there  must  be  some  finite  value 

V         V-  / 
of  n  from  and  after  which  the  former  is  constantly  greater 
than  the  latter. 

But  when    ^^1  -  ^^  >n(l -^A 

we  have  -^^  >  -^* . 

Hence,  by  the  previous  theorem,  Su^  will  be  conver- 
gent if  Sv^  be  convergent;   but  Xv^  is  convergent  since 

Similarly,  if  a  be  <  1,  and  /8  be  taken  between  a  and 
1,  we  can  prove  that  Xu^  is  divergent  if  2v„  is  divergent, 
and  the  latter  series  is  known  to  be  divergent  when  /8  <  1. 

If  the  limit  of  n  ( 1 ^M  be  unity  the  test  fails. 
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•B.     «      T    Ai_         .      a     a(a  +  l)        a  (a  +  l){a  +  2)  „  . 

Ex.  1.    1.  the  «>ne«  ^^  ^l^:^ '+b{bTmb^)'^^ -  '»"'*^' 
or  divergent? 

Here  -*±i=  r^ x,  the  limit  of  which  is  x.    Hence,  either  from 

tt^       b+n  ' 

the  beginning  or  after  a  finite  number  of  terms, 
-^^  ^  1  according  as  a:  ^  1. 
Hence  the  series  is  divergent  if  d;  >  1»  and  convergent  if  x  <  1. 
If  05=  1,  the  limit  of  -^^  is  unity.    But 

•(■4')-".('-:-f:)' 

the  limit  of  which  is  &  -  a. 

Thus,  if  a;  =  l,   the  series  is  convergent  when  6-a>l  and 
divergent  when  b-a<l.    When  &= a  + 1,  the  series  becomes 
a       <*     ,     « 

S"^  6+1     6  +  2*^ • 

which  is  divergent. 

[These  are  the  results  arrived  at  in  Ex.  2,  Art.  337.] 

EXAMPLES  XXXIV. 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  each   of  the  following  series  to  n 
terms,  and  when  possible  to  infinity : — 

4     4.7     4.7.10 
,..,     2     2.5      2.5.8 

3      3.5        3.5.7 

^'''^    8"*"  8710  "^8. 10.12"^ 

11     11 . 13     11.13.15 
^'""^    14"*"  14716'*"  14. 16. 18"^  •••• 

2.  Find,  by  the  method  of  differences,  the  nth  term  and 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  following  series  : — 

(i)    2  +  2  +  8  +  20  +  38+.... 

(ii)    7  +  14+19  +  22  +  23  +  22+.... 

(iii)    1  +  4  +  11  +  26  +  67  +  120  +  .... 
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(iv)    1  +  0  +  1  +  8  +  29  +  80  +  193  +  .... 

(v)     1  +  5+15  +  35  +  70+126+.... 

(vi)    1  +  2  +  29  +  130  +  377  +  866  +  1717  +  .... 

3.  Find  the  generating  function  of  each  of  the  following 
series  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  determinate  recurring 
series : — 

(i)  2  +  4ic+14ar^  +  52a;"+.... 

(ii)  l  +  3a;+lla;«  +  43a?»+.... 

(iii)  1  +  6a  +  40a;'  +  288aj'  +  . . . . 

(iv)  1  +  a;  +  2«'  +  7a;"  +  14a;*  +  35a;*  +  .... 

(v)  1'  +  22a;  +  3V  +  4V+  5V  +  6V  +  .... 

4.  Find  the  nth  term,  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the 
following  recurring  series: — 

(i)     2  +  6  +  14  +  30+.... 

(ii)    2-6  +  29-89^-.... 

(iii)    1  +  2  +  7  +  20+.... 

5.  Find  the  wth  term  of  the  series  1,  3,  4,  7,  <fec. ;  where, 
after  the  second,  each  term  is  formed  by  adding  the  two 
preceding  terms. 

6.  Determine  a,  b,  c,  d  so  that  the  coefiicieut  of  a;"  in 
the  expansion  of jz r^ may  be  (w  +  1)'. 

7.  Shew  that  the  series  1' +  2''a;+3V  +  4V+ ...  is  the 
expansion  of  an  expression  of  the  form  -2 — a — _|ll_ — 1_ .  shew 
also  that  a,  =  0;  and  that «,._,  =  a  .j. 

8.  Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  recurring  series 

2  +  5a;  +  9a;"  +  Iba?  +  25a;*  +  43a;*  +  ... 

supposed  convergent,  it  being  given  that  the  scale  of  relation 
is  of  the  form  1  +  jwc  +  qx'  +  ra^.  Shew  that  the  (n  +  l)th  term 
of  the  series  is  (2"  +  2n  +  l)a;". 
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9.     Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series 

1  +  4aj  +  1  !«*  +  26aj'  +  57**  +  1 20ar^  +  . 
X  being  less  than  ^. 

10.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

-     X     x(x  +  a)      x(x  +  a)(x  +  b) 

1+-  +     ^    ,     ^  +  -^ P '-+  .. 

a  ao  aba 

11.  Shew  that 
la  ah 


x+a     (05  + a)  (a: +  6)      (x  +  a)  (x  +  b)  (x  +  c) 

abc.k  1  abc.M 


{x  +  a){x-\-b),,,{x-{-k)(x  +  l)     x      a;(a;  +  a)(a;  +  6) ...  («  +  /)' 

12.     Shew  that 
1  \+n  ^  {\+n)  (l+2n) 


p-\-n     (p-\-n){p  +  2n)      {p  ■\- n)  {p  +  2n)  (p  +  ^n) 

...  1 

+  ...  to  infinity  = — r, 

provided  that p>\  and p-\-n>0. 


1  + 


13.     Shew  that,  if  m  be  greater  than  1, 
1  1.2  1.2.3 


w»  +  l      (w+l)(7»  +  2)      (m+l)(m  +  2)(w  +  3) 

+  ...  to  infinity  = r . 

14.     Shew  that 

_1 n-1  (n~l)(n-2)  1 

7W+1      (m+l)(m+2)      (7^*+ l)(?7i  +  2)(m  +  3)  9>i+w' 

if  m  +  w  be  positive,  or  if  n  be  a  positive  integer. 


15.     Shew  that,  if  n  be  any  positive  integer, 

(n-2) 

2)  (n  + 3)  ■*•••• 
w(n-l)(n-2)...2.1_l 
(»+l)(w  +  2)...2n       2' 


w  n(7i-l)  w(w-l)(n-2) 

w+I"(»i  +  l)(n+2)'*'(n+l)(w+2)(w  +  3)'** 
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16.     Shew  that,  if  m  be  a  positive  integer, 
2n+l      m(m-l)  (2n  +  l) (2n  +  3) _ 

^2^  +  2"*"       1.2      (2n  +  2)(27i  +  4)     •** 

1.3.5...(2m-l) 


(2y*+2)(2w  +  4)...(2n  +  2m)* 

17.  Shew  that,  if  m,  n  and  m  —  w  +  1  are  positive  integers; 
then 

,  m  w(w-l)  m(m-l) 

m-n+1  1.2      (m-7i+ l)(m  — w  +  2) 

n(n-l)(n-2) m(m-l)(m~2) 

"*"         1.2.3         {m-n+l){m-n+2){m-n  +  3) 

+  ...to(«+l)terms  =  , (»h4-1)(.»^2)     (m^ ^^ 

^         '  (w-w+l)(m-»+2)...(m~n  +  m) 

18.  Shew  that,  if  w  +  1  >  0,  then 
11         1  m(m-l)  _  1  m{m-l){m-2) 

2     3"*"^4       1.2  5  1.2.3         ^•" 

1 


(m+l)(m  +  2)' 

19.  Shew  that,  if  P^  be  the  sum  of  the  products  r  together 
of  the  first  n  even  numbers,  and  Q^  be  the  sum  of  the  products 
r  together  of  the  first  n  odd  numbers;  then  will 

1+P, +P,+ +P,=  1.3.5...(2w+1), 

and  1  +  ©^  +  ©,+ +  e.  =  2.4.6...2n. 

20.  Prove  that 

{a  +  (a  +  1)  +  (a  +  2)  +  ...  +  (a  +  w)}  {a'  +  (a  +  1)  +  (a  +  2)  +  ... 

...  +  (a  +  w)}  =  a'  +  (a  +  1)^  +  ...  +  (a  +  n)\ 

21.  Shew  that  the  series 

l-g'       (1  ^  a>)  (1  ^  g"-^)       (1  -  g")  (1  -  g"-')  (1  -  g"") 

^       1-a  ■*"    (l-a)(l-a«)  (1  -  a)  (1  -  a")  (1  -  a»)      "^  •" 

is  zero  when  n  is  an  odd  integer,  and  is  equal  to  (1  -  a)  (1  -  a") 
...  (1  —  a""')  when  n  is  an  even  integer  [Gauss]. 
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22.     Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

n  n—l        w— 2  1 

r+...+- 


1.2.3      2. 3. 43. 4. 5  n{n+l){n  +  2y 

23.  Sum  to  infinity   =— ^  -  ^—^  +  s— g  -  .... 

24.  Sum,  when  convergent,  the  series 

X         a?  05" 


1.2     2.3  w(7J+l)         • 

25.  Sum  to  infinity  the  series 

1 .  2  .  3  +  3 .  4  .  5a:  +  5  .  6  .  7aj'  +  7  .  8  .  9iB»  +  ..., 
X  being  less  than  unity. 

26.  Shew  that,  if  n  is  a  positive  integer 

1     3^     3n(.Sn-3)     3n(3>^-4)(3n-5)  _^ 

1.2  1.2.3  +...--^-i;. 

27.  Shew  that,    if  a^,  a^,   a^....  be  all  positive,  and    if 
ttj  f  a,  +  ttg  +  ...  be  divergent,  then 


a^  +  1      (a^  +  l)(a,+  l)      {a^  +  l){a^+l){a^-\-l) 
is  convergent  and  equal  to  unity. 

28.  Shew  that  the  series 

1  2'"         3"  yi" 

is  convergent  if  05  >  1,  and  is  divergent  if  a;  $>►  1. 

29.  Shew  that,  if  the  series  u^+u^  +  u^-\- ,.. +Un-h  ...   be 
divergent,  the  series 

1   X  3         _L  J. 5 ^ 

will  also  be  divergent. 
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30.  For  what  values  of  x  has  the  infinite  product 
(1  +a)(l  +  ax) {I  +  a>x^)  {I  +  <iaf) ,.,  a  finite  value? 

31.  Prove  that,  if  v^  is  always  finite  and  greater  than 
unity  but  approaches  unity  without  limit  as  n  increases 
indefinitely,  the  two  infinite  products  v^v^v^v^,,.^  v^v^v^v^ ,.. 
are  either  both  finite  or  both  infinite. 

32.  Test  the  convergency  of  the  following  series : — 
.....       2  2.4  2.4.6 

<^^^>  374-*'3T5r6-^3:y:T:-8^- 

2. 4. 6.. .2/1 

4-.... 


3.5.7...(2/i+l)(2/i+2) 

'^^^     2.3'*"2.4.5"^2.4.6.7"*"'*" 

1.3.5...(2/t-l) 
■*"2.4.6...2n(27i+l)'*''" 


M      ^       a(a+l)/3(^+l), 
^    '^      l.y"**     1.2.y(y+l)~  ^ - 


a(a+l)(a+2))g(^4-l)(/?  +  2) 

1.2.3.y(y+l)(y  +  2)         ■*"•"•• 


S.  A.  28 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

INEQUALITIES. 

343.  We  have  already  proved  [Art.  232]  the  theorem 
that  the  arithmetic  mean  of  any  two  positive  quantities  is 
greater  than  their  geometric  mean.  We  now  proceed  to 
consider  other  theorems  of  this  nature,  which  are  called 
Inequalities. 

Note.  Throughout  the  present  chapter  every  letter 
is  supposed  to  denote  a  real  positive  quantity. 

344.  The  following  elementary  principles  of  inequal- 
ities can  be  easily  demonstrated : 

I.  If  a  >  6 ;  then  a  +  x>b-\-x,  and  a—ay>b  —  x. 

II.  If  a  >  6 ;  then  —  a  <  —  6. 

III.  If  a  >  6 ;  then  ma  >  mb,  and  —  ma  <  —  mb. 

IV.  Ifa>6,  a'>6',  a">6",&c.; 
then  a  +  a'  +  a"  +...  >  6  +  6'  +  6"  +  ..., 
andaaV'...>6&'6".... 

V.  If  a  >  6 ;  then  a"*  >  6"*,  and  a~^  <  ft"*. 

Ex.  1.    Prove  that  a^ + 6*  >  a*6  +  a6^. 

We  have  to  prove  that 

a»-a36-a5«  +  6»>0,  or  that  (a« - 6«) (a - 6)  > 0, 

which  must  he  true  since  both  factors  are  positive  or  both  negative 
according  as  a  is  greater  or  less  than  b. 
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Ex.  2.    Prove  that  a"* + a""**  >  a*  +  a~*,  if  m  >  n. 

We  have  to  prove  that  (a""^  -  a")  (1  -  a~*»»~»)  >  0,  which  must  he 
the  case  since  both  factors  are  positive  or  both  negative  according  as 
a  is  greater  or  less  than  1. 

Ex.  3.     Prove  that  {P+m^+n^)  (^ +w'«+7i'*)  >  {IV+mm'  +  nn')^. 
It  is  easily  seen  that 

(f2  +  m«  +  n2)  (^2  +  m'a  +  n'«)  -  {IV  +  mm'  +  nn')* 
=  (mn'  -  m'n)^+(nV  -  »7)2  +  (Im'  -  Vm)K 
Now  the  last  expression  can  never  be  negative,  and  can  only  be 
zero  when  mn'  -  mfrii  nV  -  n'l  and  Im*  -  Vm  are  all  separately  zero,  the 

conditions  for  which  are  ry  =  — ^  =  — . 
V      m'      n' 

Hence  (P+m'+n*)  (r^ +?»'*+ n'^)  >  (M'+ mm' +  nn')2,  except  when 
llV=zmlmf=nln\  in  which  case  the  inequality  hecomes  an  equality. 

345.  Theorem  I.  The  product  of  two  positive  quanti- 
ties, whose  sum  is  given,  is  greatest  when  the  two  factors  are 
eqvxil  to  one  another. 

For  let  2a  be  the  given  sum,  and  let  a+  a?  and  a—x 
be  the  two  factors.  Then  the  product  of  the  two  quanti- 
ties is  a*  —  of,  which  is  clearly  greatest  when  x  is  zero,  in 
which  case  each  factor  is  half  the  given  sum. 

The  above  theorem  is  really  the  same  as  that  of  Art.  232 ;  for 
from  Art.  232  we  have  {^\  {^\  >  ab. 

346.  Theorem  II.  The  product  of  any  number  of 
positive  quantities,  whose  sum  is  given,  is  greatest  when  the 
quantities  are  all  equal. 

For,  suppose  that  any  two  of  the  factors,  a  and  b,  are 
unequal. 

Then,  keeping  all  the  other  factors  unchanged,  take 
^(a  +  6)  and  i^{a+b)  instead  of  a  and  b :  we  thus,  without 
altering  the  sum  of  all  the  factors,  increase  their  continued 
product  since  ^(a  +  6)  x  ^(a  +  b)>  ab,  except  when  a  =  6. 

Hence,  so  long  as  any  two  of  the  factors  are  unequal, 
the  continued  product  can  be  increased  without  altering 
the  sum ;  and  therefore  all  the  factors  must  be  equal  to 
one  another  when  their  continued  product  has  its  greatest 
possible  value. 

28—2 
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Thus,  unless  the  n  quantities  a,  6,  c,  ...  are  all  equal, 

abed...  <( 1 , 

and  therefore 

a-{-b  +  c  +  d+  ... 


>  J^(abcd ...). 

By  extending  the  meaning  of  the  terms  arithrmtk 
mean  and  geometric  mean,  the  last  result  may  be  enunci- 
ated as  follows : — 

Theorem  III.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  any  number  of 
positive  quantities  is  greater  than  their  geometric  mean. 

Ex.  1.     Shew  that  a»  +  fes  +  c»  >  Sabc. 

fl.8  4.  Jri  _L  /.S 

We  have      ^^^^   >  f/iO'^.bKc^)  >  abc. 
o 

Ex.2.    Shewthat^  +  ^+-3+ +^>n. 

Oj      a,     a4  ttj 

Wehavei(^^  +  ^+ +  M  >  n^  (^i.^...M  ^^1. 

Ex.  3.    Find  the  greatest  value  of  (a  -x)  {h-  ij)  {ex  +  dt/),  where  a,  6,  c 
are  known  positive  quantities  and  a-x,  b-y  are  also  positive. 

The  expression  is  greatest  when  (ac  -  ex)  (bd  -  dy)  {ex  +  dy)  is 
greatest,  and  this  is  the  case,  since  the  sum  of  the  factors  is  now  con- 
stant, when  ac-cx=bd-dy=ex-{-  dy.  Whence  the  greatest  value  is 
found  to  be  (ac  +  6d)^/27c<f. 

Ex.  4.    Find  when  x^y^z^  has  its  greatest  value,  for  different  values  of 
X,  y  and  z  subject  to  the  condition  that  a;+^  +  ^  is  constant. 

Let  P=x*2/V;  then 

— ^  =  ^?^*  (yy  (i\ 

_x  XX       y  y  y        z  z  z 

~ a'  a' a j8*/3  p 7*7*  7 

The  sum  of  the  factors  in  the  last  product  is  constant,  since  there 

are  a  factors  each  -,  /3  factors  each  |,  and  y  factors  each  -,  and 
a  p  y 

therefore  the  sum  of  all  the  factors  is  x+y+z. 
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Hence,  from  Theorem  II,  (-)*(|)  (-j^haa  its  greatest  value 

X     y      z 
when  all  the  factors  are  equal,  that  is  when  -  =  ^  =  - . 

a     /5     7 

It  is  clear  that  P  is  greatest  when  Pja^fPy*  is  greatest,  since 
a,  /3,  7  are  constant ;  hence  P  is  greatest  when  xla=ylp=:zly. 

In  the  above  it  was  assumed  that  a,  /3,  y  were  integers ;  if  this 
be  not  the  case,  let  n  be  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  denomina- 
tors of  a,  /3,  7.  Then  x'^y^z'^  will  have  its  greatest  value  when 
x^^z^  has  its  greatest  value,  which  by  the  above,  since  wa,  nfi 

and  f»7  are  all  integers,  will  be  when  —  =  -^  =  —  >  that  is  when 
'  ^     *  na     9^3     117 

a-p-y' 

Thus,  whether  a,  /3,  7  are  integral  or  not,  x^^z*  is  greatest  for 
values  of  x^  y  and  z  such  that  a; + y + 2  is  constant,  when  xla=ylP=zly. 

347.  Theorem  IV.  The  strni  of  cmy  nwmher  of 
positive  quantities^  whose  product  is  given,  is  least  when 
the  quantities  are  all  equal. 

First  suppose  that  there  are  two  quantities  denoted  by 
a  and  6. 

Then,  if  a  and  6  arejinequal,  {^Ja  -*  »Jhf  >  0,  and  there- 
fore a  +  6  >  Jab  +  Jab,  Hence  the  sum  of  any  two 
unequal  quantities  a,  6  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  two 
equal  quantities  Jab,  Jab  which  have  the  same  product. 

Next  suppose  that  there  are  more  than  two  quantities. 

Let  a,  6,  any  two  of  the  quantities,  be  unequal.  The^ 
keeping  all  the  others  unchanged,  take  Jah  and  Jab 
instead  of  a  and  6 :  we  thus,  without  altering  the  product 
of  all  the  quantities,  diminish  their  sum  since  Jab  +  Jab 
<a-\-b.  Hence,  so  long  as  any  two  of  the  quantities  are 
unequal,  their  sum  can  be  diminished  without  altering 
their  product;  and  therefore  all  the  quantities  must  be 
equal  to  one  another  when  their  sum  has  its  least  possible 
value. 
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348.    Theorem  V.    If  m  and  r  he  positive,  and  m  >  r ; 
then 


a,"'  +  a,*'  +  ...4-aH"' 


n 


will  he  greater  than 


n  n 

We  have  to  prove  that 

w(ar  +  «r  +  --)>«+<  +  —)(ar"' +  <"  +  -)» 
or  that 

{n  -  1)  (a  *  +  a,"*  +  ...)>  S  (a.V"'  +  a.^a^), 
or  that 

2  {a,^  +  a,-  -  a/a,'"-^  -  <~"0  >  0. 
every  letter  being  taken  with  each  of  the  (n  —  1)  other 
letters. 

Now 
ar  +  a  «  -  a, V-  -  a  «-«/  =  «  -  a/)  (a  —  -  ar\ 

which  is  positive  since  a^  —  a^*"  and  a^"^  —  aj*"*^  are  6ott 
positive  or  hoih  negative  according  as  a^  is  greater  or  less 
than  ttg. 

Hence  2  (a  ~  4-  a,-  -  a,  V*""  -  W)  >  0» 
which  proves  the  proposition. 

By  repeated  application  of  the  above  we  have 

w          n    '    n    '    n    "*' 
where  a,  y8,  ry, ...  are  positive  quantities  such  that 
a  +  )8  +  7+ =m. 

Ex.  1.    Shew  that  3  (a»+6»+c»)  >  (a  +  6+c)  (a'  +  ftHc^). 

Ex.  2.    Shew  that  a»  +  6«+c«  >  a6c  (a^+fts+c^). 

From  Theorem  V, >     ^^^      .  ( — ^ — 1  , 

> .  ahCy  from  Theorem  m. 
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349.  Theorem  VI.*  To  prove  that,  ifa,b,c,...  and 
a,  )8,  7, ...  be  all  positive,  then 

First,  let  a,b,c,  ...  be  integers.  Take  a  things  each  a, 
b  things  each  13,  and  so  on.     Then,  by  Theorem  III, 

(a  +  a+  ...  to  a  terms)+  (^84-/8+  ...  to  6  terms)  +  ... 

a  +  6  +  ... 

>^^'^{a^^ }, 

If  a,b,c, ,,.  be  not  integral,  let  m  be  the  least  common 
multiple  of  the  denominators  of  a,  6,  c,  ... ;  then  ma,  rnb, 
wuj, . . .  are  all  integers,  and  we  have 

7naCl+mbff+  ...         rna+mlH-.../  ir>^a  OmO        . 


=-  {^^^P'''^ [^] 

Cor.  I.  Puta  =  - 
a 

letters  a,  6,  ... ;  then 


Cor.  I.   Put  a  =  '-,  8  =  r , ...»  and  let  there  be  n  of  the 
a  b 


\—JL\ 
la-f-6  +  ...J 


Cor.  II.     Substitute  in  (A)  a*"  for  a,  V  for  5, ... ;  also 
substitute  a*""^  for  a,  6"*"**  for  ^8,  ...,  where  m>r. 

*  See  a  paper  by  Mr  L.  J.  Rogers  in  the  Messenger  of  Mathematics, 
^  Vol.  xvn. 
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Again,  substitute  (C,  6*", ...  for  a,  6,  ...  respectively, and 
tt*"*",  \t~*i ...  for  a,  /8  respectively,  where  t<r. 
Then 

Hence,  as  m  —  r  and  r  —  ^  are  both  positive,  we  have 
from  IjB]  and  [C] 

Hence,  provided  m>r>t. 

The  following  are  particular  cases  of  [D]. 

Put  *  =  0 ;  then,  since  a*  +  b^+ ...  =  n,  we  1 
m>r 


(a"  +  6"+...r ^  fa^  +  6^  +  ...]" 


,.[E]. 


Again,  put  ^  =  0,  m  =  1 ;  then  since  m>r>t,  r  must 
be  a  proper  fraction. 

Hence,  if  r  be  a  proper  fraction, 

{"-i^F>"^±|±- B 

Again,  put  t  =  0,r=l;  then  m  >  1. 
Hence,  ifm>lwe  have 

ar  +  b'^  +  ...  ^  fa4-6+... p  rQ-. 

Now  put  m  =  1,  r  =  0,  then  ^  is  negative.    Hence,  pro- 
vided t  be  negative, 

•(^i^)' w 


a'-\-V-\-,..      /a  +  6  4-...y 
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From  [F],  [G]  and  [H]  we  see  that 

n  <  L        w        J 

according  as  ^  is  not  or  is  a  proper  fraction. 

350.     We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  solving  the 
following  examples.     [See  also  Art.  133.] 

Ex.  1.     Shew  that,  if  <=ai+a2+...  +  aM, 

8  S  8  V?  , 

+ h...  +  - > — =-,  unless  a,=a,=  ...= a-. 

s-Oi     8-a^  «-««     n-1  --1       a  » 

Unless  ai=aj=...=a^,  we  have 

1/8  8  8     \         "/ ^ 

n\8-a^      8-a^     '"     8-aJ^  \  (8-a^){8-a^...(s-a^)' 

By  multiplication,  since  (s  - a^)  +  {s - a^)  ■{• ...  +  {8 - a^  =  m - 8^ 
we  have 

^      \«-ai     »-ag  8-0"n,) 

Ex.2.     Shewthat,  if  a-i-&  +  c  +  d=3«;  then  will 

aftcd > 81  (»-a)(« -6)  («-c)(«-d). 
For  3^{(«-6)(»-c)(«-d)}<{(«-6)  +  («-c)  +  («-d)}<a. 
So  also  34/{(s-c)(«-d)(s-a)}<6,    34/{(«-<i)(«-a)  («-5)}  <c, 
and        34/{(«  -  a)  («  -  6)  («  -  c)}  <  d. 

Hence  81  («  -  a)  («  -  6)  («  -  c)  («  -  d)  <  a6cd. 

^  )         >  ar»yyz«,  unless  «=«=«. 

First  suppose  that  a:,  y  and  z  are  integral;  then  hy  Theorem  III. 
{x-^x-v...  to  a  terms)  +  (y+y  +  ...  to  y  terms) +  (g+g  +  .. .  to  ^  terms) 
x  +  y+z 
>*^i^(ar»yy«»); 


\x  +  y  +  z  J 


>ar'yyz^. 


If  ^,  y,  z  he  not  integral  let  m  he  the  least  common  multiple 
of  their  denominators ;  then  mx,  my  and  mz  are  integral,  and  we 
have  by  the  first  case 

\    mx-¥my  +  mz     )  \     i      \   ni      \     >     ^ 
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that  is  f        ^  ^     J  X  m^i»*r^^  >  {x'yH'y^  x  wi«(»^-i^; 

The  Theorem  can  in  a  aimilar  maimer  he  proved  to  be  true  for  any 
number  of  quantities. 

EXAMPLES  XXXV. 

Prove    the   following   inequalities,   all  the  letters  being 
supposed  to  represent  positive  quantities : — 

1.  y"a;*  +  «"ar"  +  iB"y"  -«^  xyz(x  +  y  +  z). 

2.  (a.'  +  a.-  +  a.>+ )(6^«  +  6^«  +  V+ ) 

<(«A  +  «A  +  «.^+ )'• 

3.    («A+«A+«.^+ KsJ'^^'^S^ ) 

4.     al'  +  b'^a'b  +  ah'. 

\a     b     ej  \x     y     zj  ^ 

6.  (a  +  6  +  c)(a»  +  6"  +  c*)  <  ^ahc. 

7.  a*ccf  +  6 W  +  c^ab  +  fl?*6c  -«^  ^ahcd. 

8.  (6c  +  ca  +  oft)'  -4;  3a6c  (a  +  6  +  c). 

9.  a*  +  6*  +  c*  <t  ^^^^  («  +  ^  +  <^)- 

10.  a*  +  6*  +  c*  +  fl^"^:a6cJ(o  +  6  +  c  +  cf). 

_-      a  — aj     a'  —  x^    .- 

11.     < -5 — ^,ifaj<a. 

,„  1  1  1111 


a     b     c      J  be     J^     J  ah 

13.     Shew  that,  if  a;/  +  ar,*+ +«/  =  «, 

then  wa>  (0:^+052+ +xy:>a. 
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14.  Prove  that,  if  x^j  x^,  x^ ,  a;,  be  each  greater  than 

a,  and  be  such  that  (x^  —  a)(x^  —  a) (x^  —  a)  =  6",  the  least 

valne  of  x^x^x^,.,x^  will  be  (a  +  6)*,  a  and  b  being  positive. 

15.  Shew  that  (i±J)^^?^J/. 
2          2           2.9 


6+c     c+a     a+6^a  +  6  +  c' 

3  3  3         .         16 


16.    r^+-^  +  -^<t: 

#k-l-/*  /»_!_•»  yv-l.#k       "^ 

b  +  c  +  d^  c-^d  +  a^  d  +  a  +  b^  a  +  b  +  c^a  +  b+c^d' 

18.     Shew  that  if  a  >  6  >  c;  then 

/a  +  c\«      /b  +  c\» 


19.     If  a*  =  y*  +  2j",  then  will  a;"  ^  y"  +  »"  according  as  »  ^  2. 


20.  Shew  that  (a^«?y^^^^^  lies  between  the  greatest  and 

1111 

least  of  o^,  b\  e,  d'. 

21.  Shew  that  1  +x  +  a^+ +a;*"  <  (2n  +  l)aj". 

22.  If  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  a  >  1 ;  then 


a 

■  >  ■ 


a«--l        a-r 

23.  (m  +  l)(w  +  2)(m  +  3) (w+ 2n-l)<(w  +  w)*-*. 

24.  aftc^:(6  +  c-a)(c  +  a-6)(a  +  6-c). 

26.     abed^(b  +  c  +  d-2a){c  +  d-\-a'-2b){d  +  a  +  b-2c) 

(a  +  6  +  c-2fl?). 

26.  a^a^^..,a^  ^  (t»-l)»(«-ai)  («-«,)... («-«.), 
where  (»— l)«  =  aj  +  a,+ +a,. 

27.  If  a,  6,  0  be  unequal  positive  quantities  and  such  that 
the  sum  of  any  two  is  greater  than  the  third,  then 

1119 

+ + ^- —  > . 

o+e—a     c+a—b     a+6— c     a+b+c 
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22.     Find  the  sum  of  the  series 
n  n—l        n— 2 


1.2.3      2.3.4      3.4,5  "•••"w(n+l)(n  + 2)' 

fto      a       X    .  /.    x      2aj"       3iK»       4a;* 

23.  Sum  to  infinity   =--g  -  ^"1  +  3~5~  "•• 

24.  Sum,  when  convergent,  the  series 

X  a?  05" 

172"^  273  "*■•••"*■  ^irrr)"^-* 

25.  Sum  to  infinity  the  series 

1.2.3  +  3.4.5a;  +  5.6.7aj*  +  7.8.9aj*+  ..., 
X  being  less  than  unity. 

26.  Shew  that,  if  n  is  a  positive  integer 

1     3^     3n(.3n-3)     3n(3>i-4)(3n~5)  _ 

l_^n+        j-^  j-g^-g  +...-.(-1). 

27.  Shew  that,    if  a^,  a^,   ag,...  be  all  positive,  and  if 
ttj  f  a^  +  ttj  +  ...  be  divergent,  then 

a,  Oa  a. 


«,  +  l  "(«,+l)(a,+l)"  (a, +  !)(«,+ 1)(«,+  1)"- 
is  convergent  and  equal  to  unity. 

28.  Shew  that  the  series 

1  2"         3"  rT 

is  convergent  if  a;  >  1,  and  is  divergent  if  x^  1. 

29.  Shew  that,  if  the  series  w, +^,  +  ^3+ ... +«*»+...   be 
divergent,  the  series 

-*+ ^  +  ...+ = +  ... 

tAj        It,  +  W,  Wj  +  Wg  +   ...  +  M,_j 

will  also  be  divergent. 
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30.  For  what  values  of  x  has  the  infinite  product 
{l  +  a)(l+ax)(l+a>x'){l  +  aaf),..  a  finite  value? 

31.  Prove  that,  if  v^  is  always  finite  and  greater  than 
unity  but  approaches  unity  without  limit  as  n  increases 
indefinitely,  the  two  infinite  products  v^v^v^v^.^.y  v^v'v^v^ ,.. 
are  either  both  finite  or  both  infinite. 

32.  Test  the  convergency  of  the  following  series : — 
...       1      2«     3«  w^ 


(ii)        Y  +  -i723  +  -TTJT.  +  ...  +  .TT-.-t.  +  ...  . 


J_   JL         _J 

,...,       2  2.4  2.4.6 

^^^^>    371^ ore  ^3757?: 8^ 


2.4.6...2W 

+  ... 


3.5.7...(2n+l)(27i  +  2) 
...        1  1.3  1.3.5 

<^">     2T3-*-2r4-.5^2T4-6r7^- 

1.3.5...(2n-l) 
■^2.4.6...27i(2/i+l)" 


M     ^^       a(a+l)/?(^-fl) 

^^      l.y"*"     1.2.y(y+l)~  ^ '" 


a(a+l)(a+2)i8(/?-fl)(/?  +  2) 
■*■         1.2.3.y(y+l)(y  +  2)         ■^•••• 


a  A.  28 
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353.  In  a  continued  Jraction  of  the  fomi  a-\ . . . , 

where  a,   b,  c,  Ac.  are  all  positive,  the  convergents  are 
aUemately  less  and  greater  (hwn  (he  fraction  itself. 

For  the  first  convergent  is  too  small  because  the  part 

—  ...is  omitted;   the  second  convergent,   a  +  -,  is  too 

great  because  the  denominator  is  really  greater  than  c; 

then  again,  the  third  is  too  small,  because  c  +  -  is  greater 

e 

than  cA — :  ...;  and  so  on. 

354.  In  order  to  find  any  convergent  to  a  continued 
fraction,  the  most  natural  method  is  to  begin  at  the 
bottom,  as  in  Arithmetic :  thus 

o^     a,      c^  __  a^  ^ a,&g6, 4-  afl^ 

If  only  one  convergent  has  to  be  found,  this  method 
answers  the  purpose ;  but  there  would  be  a  great  waste  of 
labour  in  so  finding  a  succession  of  convergents,  for  in 
finding  any  one  convergent  no  use  could  be  made  of  the 
previous  results:  the  successive  convergents  to  a  continued 
fraction  are,  however,  connected  by  a  simple  law  which  we 
proceed  to  prove. 

355.  To  prove  the  law  of  formation  of  the  successive 
convergents  to  the  continued  fraction 


.  ^1      ^«      ^« 
"+6.  +  6.  +  6.+ 


The  first  three  conveigents  will  be  found  to  be 

1 '  ~hr        5A+^i    • 
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Now  the  third  convergent  can  be  written  in  the  form 

(ab^  +  g,)  6, 4-  (a)  a, 
b,.b,+  l.a,        ' 

from  which  it  appears  that  its  numerator  is  the  sum  of  the 
numerators  of  the  two  preceding  convergents  mtdtiplied 
respectively  by  the  denominator  and  numerator  of  the  last 
element  which  is  taken  into  account;  and  a  similar  law 
holds  for  the  denominator. 

We  will  now  shew  by  induction  that  all  the  convergents 
after  the  second  are  formed  according  to  the  above  law 
provided  there  is  no  cancelling  at  amy  sta^e. 

For,  assume  that  the  law  holds  up  to  the  nth  con- 
vergent, for  which  the  last  element  is  a^_i/6«_j,  and  let 
pjq^  denote  the  rth  convergent ;  then  by  supposition 

Pn  =  KiPn^l+<^n-tPn^,    ^ud    ?•=&«.,?,_,+ a,., ^^,. .  .(i). 

Then   the   (w  +  l)th  convergent   will  be  obtained  by 

changing  ~^*  into   ^**"*     j^ ,   that    is   into   ^ — -^-^ —  . 

Hence  in  (i)  we  must  put  a^_^b^  for  a^_^  and  b^_^b^  +  a^ 
for  b^_^;  we  then  have 

i>«+l  =  (^-,^+  ^n)Pn-l  +  <^n-lKPn-, 

=  K(K-^Pn-l  +  (^n-lPnJ  +  <^nP^-t 

=  KPn-^(^nPn-l  [from  i.]. 

Similarly         q^^^  =  b^q^  +  a^q^.,. 

Thus  the  law  will  hold  good  for  the  (?i  +  l)th  con- 
vergent if  it  holds  good  for  the  nth  convergent.  But  we 
know  that  the  law  holds  good  for  the  third  convergent ; 
it  must  therefore  hold  good  for  all  subsequent  ones. 

Cor.  I.    In  the  fraction  a,-^ —  .  —  .  .... 

*     a^  +  a^  + 

Pn=%Pn-i-^Pn.2    ^^^    ?•  =  ^^A-l  +  3«-«- 
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Cor.  11.     In  the  fraction  ?i     p     f»     ..., 

Pn  =  KPn-t  -  a-P.-,    ^^    9n  =  ^?,-,  "  "nQn-r 

Ex.  By  means  of  the  law  connecting  successive  convergents  to  a 
continued  fraction,  find  the  £fth  convergent  of  each  of  the  following 
fractions : 

,.,,1111  ,..,    11111 

(0      l  +  U2  +  3  +  i-  <">    i  +  i  +  i  +  U4  +  - 

,...,     12346  ,.  .„2222 

("^)    2  +  3  +  4  +  6  +  6-  (^^>    3+5  +  6  +  6  +  5+- 

12345  /\1??^1 

^^'     1  +  1  +  1+1  +  1*  ^^^'    4  +  3  +  2  +  1  +  2  +  "* 

,..,22222  ,  ....  11111 

^")     g_3_3-3-3-r-  (^)l_4-I-4-l-- 

356.     The  convergents  to  continued  fractions  of  the 

form  a  +  r     -      j      •••>  where  a,b,c,d,...  are  all  positive 
£>  +  c  +a  + 

integers,  have   certain  properties  on   account   of  which 

such  fractions  have  special  utility:   these   properties  we 

proceed   to   consider.     We  first  however  shew  that  any 

rational  fraction  can  be  reduced  to  a  continued  fraction 

of  this  type  with  a  finite  number  of  elements. 

For  let  —  be  the  given  fraction ;  then,  if  m  be  greater 

than  n,  divide  m  hy  n  and  let  a  be  the  quotient  and  p 

the  remainder,  so  that  —  =  a  4-  *- .     Now  divide  n  by  » 

and   let  b  be  the  quotient  and  q  the  remainder;  then 

^=-•2=:  .     Now  divide  p  hy  a  and   let  c  be  the 

«    !^    6  +  £ 

P  P  all 

quotient  and  r  the  remainder ;  then  ^  =  -  =  — —  .     By 
-I  p     p  r 
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proceeding  in  this  way,  we  find  —  in  the  required  form, 


namely  — :^a  +  ^=:a  +  —  ==  a  +  r  .-.•••  • 

P 

Since  the  numbers  p,  q,  r,  ..•  become  necessarily 
smaller  at  every  stage^  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  them 
will  sooner  or  later  become  unity,  unless  there  is  an 
exact  division  at  some  earlier  stage,  so  that  the  process 
must  terminate  after  a  finite  number  of  divisions. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  process  above  described 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  finding  the  a  CM.  of  m 
and  n,  the  numbers  a,  b,  c, ...  being  the  successive  quo- 
tients.    On  this  account  the  numbers  a,  6,  c  &c.  in  the 

continued   fraction   a-\-r     -     -••    are  often  called  the 
0  +  c  + 

first,  second,  third,  &c.  partial  quotients. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  continued  fractions,  found  as 

above,  for  —  and  —f  ,  where  k  is  any  integer,  will  be  the 
n  n/c  y         o 

same. 

491 
Ex.    Convert  r^x^  and  3*14159  into  continued  fractions,  and  find  in 

each  case  the  fourth  convergent.  Ans,  j=^ ,   ,^^ . 

357.    Properties  of  Convergent!.  Let  the  continued 

11  V 

fraction  be  a,  H —  .  —  .  ... ,  and  let  ~  denote  the  nth 

convergent 

t    From  Art.  355  we  have 


«-l 


9.    ?.-.    a.?.-i+9^    ?.-.  q.q, 

s.  A.  29 


> 


1 
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So  also  in  succession 

•!•••?••• ••••    ^^   •• • • 

Mt  -PA  =  -  (pa  -i>A)- 
But  M. -P.?.  =  («.«. +  1)-«A  =  1- 

Hence  p,q^,-p^^q,  =  {-^T ©• 

Hencealso      ^-^^.^(^1)1 (U), 

Cob.  In  the  continued  fraction  —  .  —+...,  which  is 
less  than  unity,  we  have 

II.  Every  common  measure  of  p^  and  q^  must  also  be 
a  measure  of  Pn^n-i" Pn-i2ny  ^^^^  ^^>  fr^^^^  I>  ^  measure  of 
+  1.    Hence  p^  and  g^  can  have  no  common  measure. 

Thus  all  convergents  are  in  their  lowest  terms,  ! 

III.  I{F=a,  +  ^    L  L     .,..  thenl'willbe 

«8  +  «8+      +a^  + 

obtained  from  the  nth  convergent  by  putting  —    —     ... 
in  the  place  of  —  . 

where  \  is  written  instead  of  —     ... ,  so  that  X  is  some 
positive  quQ/ntity  less  than  unity. 
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Hence  jr_&  =  P.±^l^_._2,=  M£^i£5j;£a%i) 

_     (-1)-'^ 


Also     J       i^«-l=.P»+^P'-l        Po-l^JP'^n-l-Pn-t^n) 
9.-I         ?«  +5^.-1        9^,  ?,^l(?,  +  M»-l) 

(-!)■ 

Now  \  is  less  than  1,  and  j,  is  greater  than  9,_, ;  hence 

i" -^  is  less  than  J"-^'. 
9.  2-1 

Thus  any  convergent  is  nearer  to  the  continued  fraction 
(Aan  the  immediately  preceding  convergent,  and  therefore 
nearer  than  any  preceding  convergent, 

IV.    If  any  fraction,  -  suppose,  bo  nearer  to  a  continued 

if 

SB 

fraction  than  the  nth  convergent,  then  -  must  from  III.  be 

also  nearer  than  the  (n  — l)th  convergent;   and,  as  the 
continued  fraction  itself  lies  between  the  nth  and  the 

(n  -  l)th  convergents  [Art.  353],  it  follows  that  -  must 

also  lie  between  these  convergents. 

Hence     ^>  ~  -  must  be  <^^"  -  ^ ; 

2...    y  ?»-.    ?. 


Le. 


fitaln5.=if. 


?.-,y  ?.?.-! ' 


.-.  y  must  be  >  ?,  (p^^  y  -  q^^x). 

Hence,  as  all  the  quantities  are  integral,  y  must  be 
greater  than  q^ . 

29—2 
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Thus  every  fraction  which  is  nearer  to  a  continued 
fmction  than  any  particular  conveiyent  must  have  a  greater 
denominator  than  that  convergent 

V.    We  have  seen  in  III.  that 

^..£=n= I 

where  X  is  a  positive  quantity  less  than  unity. 
Hence  F'-^^^> 7-^- .; 

also  i'^^i<_J_. 

3-1         ?H-i?n 

Thus  any  convergent  to  a  continued  fraction  differs 
from  the  fraction  itself  by  a  quantity  which  lies  between 

■j-T  ^^<^  -j-Tj j-\  >  yjhere  d.  and  d^  are  respectively  the 

dA     .     d,(d^  +  dy  »  »  ,    /  ^ 

denominators  of  the  convergent  in  question  and  tM  next 
succeeding  convergent, 

Ex.  1.    Shew  that,  if  Prjqr  ^  the  rth  convergent  to  the  oontiiiiMd 
fraction  ai  +  —      —      — ,  then  will 

P»  1  11 

Pn-i  «•-!+  +aa  +  ai 

For  we  have   Pn=a^n-i  +  Pn-2, 

Pn-l  =  ^n-lPn-2  +  JPn-S » 

I>2=a22>i  +  1,  and  Pi=tfi, 
Hence  ^^  =  a^+^5=3=a«+-L  =  aH+ ' 

Pn-2  Pn-2 

=  fl«+ —      ^      ^ 

=  a   +—  i      L     1 
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It  can  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner  that 

Ex.  2.     To  shew  that  — -=  =  jr     -     -     ...  to  n  quotients,  where  n  is 

n+  L        a  —  i  —  A  -' 


a  positive  integer. 

We  have 

n             1 
n+1     2_«-l' 
n 

n- 
n 

1_^ 
2 

M- 

n- 

-1 

,    and 

2 
3  = 

1 
2- 

XT            ^1 

1 
-2- 

1 
-2-  • 

to 

n  quotients. 

Ex.  3.     Shew  that,  if  p^/ 5,.  be  the  rth  convergent  of  r     v     r 
thenwmjp,^i=ag». 


EXAMPLES   XXXVI. 

1.  Shew  that,  if  ^ ,^ ,  ^  be  three  successive  convergents 

S'l    %   ^3 
to  any   continued   fraction  with    unit   numei-ators,  then  will 

2.  Shew  that,  if 

^  be  the  nth  convergent  of  -7^      r^     r^ 

q^  '  ^  6, +6, +  63  +  ...; 

then  will      .p,^._»-;?,-,^,  =  (-l)-Xa, a,. 

3.  Two  graduated  rulers  have  their  zero  points  coincident, 
and  the  100th  gi*aduation  of  one  coincides  exactly  with  the 
63rd  of  the  other:  shew  that  the  27th  and  the  17th  more 
nearly  coincide  than  any  other  two  graduations. 
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4.  Shew  that,  if  a^  a, , ,  a,  be  in  harmonical  progression; 

then  will  — i-  =  -     ^      ...      -     -». 
a,_,      2-2-        -2- a, 

5.  Shew  that 

111  ,111, 

na,  +  —      —      —      ...=w{a, +  -=—     —      -=—     ...}. 

*     na,  +  na^  +  na^  +  *  *     nra^  +  ^a  +  w  a^  +      * 

6.  Shew  that,  if  />=  -     |     ?      ...      ,-A^ , 

,  ^     a     6     c  h 

and  G  =  T      -     T      ...      r» 

thenwUl  F{a+ Q-i-l)  =  a  +  Q, 

7.  Find  the  value  of 

n     n-l      n-2  2      11 

n  +  n-l  +W-2  +  '"  +  2  +T  +  2' 

8.  Shew  that,  whether  w  be  eyen  or  odd,  r-     t  _  T  _  7  _  ••  • 

2w 
to  n  quotients  = j  . 

9.  Prove  that  the  ascending  continued  fraction 

—     —     -5.      ...isequal  to -i +— ^- +  — ^— +  ... 


10.  If  /?^  be  the  numerator  of  the  nth  convergent  to  the 

fraction  ^     ^      j^      ....  shew  that  a  linear  relation  connects 
6,  +  6,  +  63  +      ' 

every  successive  four  of  the  series  p^^  p^*,  /^a',...;  and  find 

what  the  relation  is. 

11.  If  pjq,  be  the  rth  convergent  of  -     r     -     t     •••> 
shew  that  ^73,^,  =:;?,^  +  bq^^,  and  that  g,,^,  =  a/?,,  +  (06  + 1)5^^. 
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12.  If  pjq^  be  the  rth  convergent  of  the  continued  fraction 

-     r     -     -     r  .  -      •••>  shew  that  »-.„  =  6o-  +  (6c +l)g'_. 
a  +  6+c+a  +  6+c+      '  -^^"*'      ^**     ^  '^*' 

13.  If  Pr/q,  he  the  rth  convergent  of  y     t     t     7      •••> 
shew  that  p^ q^^^,  -  ^'ir./?,,-!  =  -a"6". 

14.  Shew  that,  if  ^  be  the  nth  convergent  to  the  continued 
fraction 

a  +  6  +  a  +  6  +  •"'  ^^^'^  ^*-  =^-+^  """^^  ^«-+»  =  '^«- "^  '^«-^^- 

15.  Shew  that,  if  -  =  a  +  T     -      ...t     t1  then  will 

y  6+C+      ^  +  ^' 

11  11      1^1      1  1      l^J^ 

16.  Shew  that,  if  ^  be  converted  into  a  continued  fraction, 

P 
the  first  quotient  being  o,  and  the  convergent  preceding  -^  being 

p  .    Q 

- :  then,  if  —  be  converted  into  a  continued  fraction,  the  last 

9  q  ' 

convergent  Will  be  (P  -  aQ)l{  p  -  aq), 

17.  Shew  that,  if  -  and  ^  be  any  two  consecutive  conver- 

q      <i 

gents  of  a  continued  fraction  a,  then  will  ^~  ^  as*  accoixling  as 

358.  To  find  the  nth  convergent  of  a  continued 
fraction. 

We  have  in  Art.  355  found  a  law  connecting  three  suc- 
cessive coDvergents  to  a  continued  fraction,  so  that  the 
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oonvei^nts  can  always  be  determined  in  succession.  In 
some  cases  an  expression  can  be  found  for  any  convergent 
which  does  not  mvolve  the  preceding  convergents:  the 
method  of  procedure  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples. 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  nth  oonvergent  of  the  oontmued  fraction 

1     1.3     8.5     5.7 

3+4+4    +    4    +•— 

Here  the  nth  element  is i  "~  M  w-  )  ^  ^^^  therefore 

l'»=4p,i.i  +  (2n-3)  (2n-l)  !>,_,. 
The  above  relation  may  be  written 

J>n-(2»+l)Pm-i=  -(2n-3)  {i>«-i-(2n- !)!»».,}. 
Changing  n  into  n  - 1  we  have  in  sucoession 

j>«-i  -  (2n  -  l)ii»_j=  -  (2n  -  5)  {p.^  -  (2n  -  8)i»..5}, 


ft-7p3=-8{p2-5pi}. 
Bat,  by  inspection,  |>=1,  p,=  4;  /.  i>2-5pi=-l. 
Hence  j>»-(2n  +  l)p».j:=(-l)»-i(2n-3)(2n-6)...3.1. 
Then  again 

1.3...(2«  +  1)     1.3...(2«-l)~(2n  +  l)(2«-l)' 


Pa     Pi  ^{-ly 

1.3.6~i.3""   3.5  • 

^^  iT3  =  TT3- 

f>                     11  (  — 1)*~* 

°^^  178T6::*(2;hT)  =  iT3"375'*" "^(2n+l)(2»-ir 

Since  the  denominators  of  convergents  are  formed  acooidiog  k) 
the  same  law  as  the  numerators,  we  have  from  the  above 

qr,-(2n+l)g,_i=(-l)'^a3,6...(2n-3){5rj-5<ir,}=0, 

since  9x^3  and  ^2-15. 
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Henoe 

9n ^__ ?»zi -_la__-_?L-.i. 

(2»+l)(2»-l)...3.1"'(a/*-i)...3.1~ ~6,8.1''3,1'"  • 

.-.  g^=1.3...(2n-l)(2n+l). 

Henoe  p^^lq^,  the  nth  convergent  reqoired,  is 

E+ +7 


1.3     3.6"^ ■*'(2»-l)(2ii+l)* 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  nth  convergent  of  the  continued  fraction 

12     3     4 

1+2+3+4+-" 

The  necessary  transformationB  are  given  in  Ex.  6,  Art.  251. 
It  wiU  be  found  thatjPn=  j^  -  |3  + +  ^  ^l^   » 

and  that  g^=i-^  +  ^_ ^^i-VT^ 


(2^|3     ^  |n+l 

If  n  be  supposed  infinitely  great 


g^-l-«-i-«-l- 

359.  Periodic  continued  ft^actions.  When  the 
elements  of  a  continued  fraction  continually  recur  in  the 
same  order,  the  fraction  is  said  to  be  a  periodic  continued 
fraction ;  and  a  periodic  continued  fraction  is  said  to  be 
simple  or  mixed  according  as  the  recurrence  begins  at  the 
beginning  or  not. 

rm.  111111 

Thus  a  +  r     -----     ... 

4  1  A  1111 

is  a  simple,  and       -     r     r     r     ••• 
is  a  mixed  periodic  continued  fraction. 
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360.    To  find  the  nth  convergent  of  a  periodic  continued 
fraction  with  one  recurring  element. 

Let  the  fraction  be  a  +  -  .  -     -     ...    Then,  for  all 

C'{-C'\-C-b 

convergents  after  the  second,  we  have  p.  =  cp«.i  +  ^i^.-^ 
where  b  and  c  are  constants,  that  is,  are  the  same  for  all 
values  of  n. 

Now,  if  Wj  +  u^x  +  u^a^ -{-.., +ujxf^^+... he  the  recurring 

series  formed  by  the  expansion  of  ^j j— ,,  the  sue- 

X  ~~  ex  "~  OiC 

cessive  coefficients  after  the  second  are  connected  by  the 
law  u^  =  cw^.,  +  6w«_r  Hence,  if  A  and  B  are  so  chosen 
that  Wj  =|)j  and  u^=p^f  then  will  u^=p^  for  all  values  of 
n.  The  necessary  values  of  A  and  B  are  respectively  p^ 
and  p,  —  cp^y  that  is  a  and  b. 

Hence  the  numerator  of  the  nth  convergent  to  the 

continued  fraction  a  +  -.-...,  is  the  coeflficient  of  x*'^  in 
c  •\-  c  + 

the  expansion  of  =— — — r-j . 

Similarly  the  denominator  of  the  nth  convergent  is 

the  coeflScient  of  a;**"*  in  the  expansion  of  -\    ^^* — -jH-  > 

L  """  CX  ^  OX 

that  is  of 


ex 


^bx' 


Ex.  1.    Find  the  nth  convergent  of  the  continued  {motion 

^^2  +  2  +  2  +  - 
The  numerator  of  the  nth  convergent  is  the  coefficient  of  «»~* 
in  the  expansion  of  ^^\l%^,*  that  is  of  jj^^  --^:^. 

Hence  2'n=^  {3*+ (-!)«}. 

Also  9,^=:  coefficient  of  x^~^  in  the  expansion  of 
13  1 

l-2a:-3«»~4(l-3x)"*"  4  (!  +  «)• 
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Hence  },=J{3«- (-!)•}. 

an  4.  /  _  1  \» 

Thus  the  nth  convergent  is  2  ^    )      '. 
o"  —  (  —  1)" 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  nth  oonyeigent  of  the  oontinned  firaction 
a     e     a     c^ 

6  +  5+6  +  5+"*' 

We  have  P2n=dp^-i+cp^-2> 

Pan-a = <^JP2»-s + <^p2»-4  • 

Hence,  eliminating  jps^^i  ^^^P^n-z^  ^®  ^^^^ 

i>2»  -  (« + c  +  W)  Pan-2 + (fCPin-l = 0. 

Since  the  last  result  is  symmetrical  in  a  and  c,  and  also  in  & 
and  d,  it  follows  that 

i'an-i- (a  +  c  +  6d)2)2„^3  +  acpa„_B=0. 

Hence  the  relation 

|>»-(a+c  +  6d)jp^_a+aci>»_4=0 

holds  good  for  all  values  of  n. 

Hence  Pf^  will  be  the  coefficient  of  d;*~^  in  the  expansion  of 

A+Bx  +  Cx^+Dx^ 
1  -  (a  +  c  +  6d)  ar*  +  aca;*  * 

provided  the  values  ot  A^ByCyB  are  so  chosen  that  the  result  holds 
good  for  the  first  four  convergents.  It  will  thus  be  found  that  p^  is 
file  coefficient  of  3^~^  in  the  expansion  of 

a'\-adx-acx^ 


1  -  (a  +  c  +  6d)  j;2+ ac*** 

It  will  similarly  be  found  that  q^  is  the  coefficient  of  x^"^  in  the 
expansion  of 

h  +  {hd-\'C)x-aca? 
F-(a  +  c  +  6rf)a:2  +  aca;** 

361.  Oonvergency  of  continued  ft*action8.  When 
a  continued  fraction  has  an  infinite  number  of  elements  it 
is  of  importance  to  determine  wfeether  it  is  convergent  or 
not.    When  an  expression  can  be  found  for  the  nth  con- 
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vergent,  the  rules  already  investigated  can  be  employed; 
the  nth  convergent  cannot  however  be  often  found. 

In  the  continued  fraction  r-*  .  r-*     r^  ....  it  is  easy  to 

^1  +  ^8  -f  Og  + 
shew,  as  in  Art.  357,  that 


/^»  __  t^nr-i  =/_  lY'^  '*''**  *ii?» 
9.     9-.1  ?».!?• 


and  hence  that 


Pn^a^      a,a^  \  ..,  \  {    l)«^i^»- 


Now,  if  all  the  letters  are  supposed  to  denote  positive 
quantities,  the  terms  of  the  series  on  the  right  are 
alternately  positive  and  negative;  also  each  term  is  less 
than  the  preceding,  for  the  ratio  of  the  rth  term  to  the 

preceding  term  is     ""  ^*'"* ,  which  is  less  than  unity  since 

g,.  =  6,5'^_.  +  a^g',._,.  Hence  the  series,  and  therefore  the 
continued  fraction,  is  convergent  provided  the  nth  term 
diminishes  indefinitely  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 

It  can  be  shewn  that  the  condition  of  convergency  is 
satisfied  whenever  the  ratio  b^*h^^  :  a^  is  finite  for  all 
values  of  n* 

For  let  6^6„_,  be  always  greater  than  fc.a.,  where  k  is 
some  finite  quantity. 

Hence  m.< 


■g'«-i3n-.(l+^)* 
Whence  »,  < 


*  Todhunter's  Algebra,  Art.  783. 
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But  (1  +  ky~^  increases  indefinitely  with  n,  sinc^  k  is 
finite;  hence  u„  decreases  without  limit  as  n  is  increased 
without  limit. 

We    have    therefore  the  following  Theorem.     The 

infinite  continued  fraction  7^     ^-^     ,-     V,,.in  which  all  the 

letters  represent  po^tive  quantities^  is  convergent  if  the  ratio 

K^n-i  •  ^«  **  always  greater  than  some  fixed  finite  quantity. 

It  should  be   remarked   that  any  infinite   continued 

fraction  of  the  form  a  +  T     -      ...,  in  which  a,  b,  c,.., 

0  +  c  + 

are  positive  integers,  is  convergent. 

362.  In  the  following  five  Articles  the  continued 
fractions    will    all    be    supposed    to    be    of   the    form 

a  +  J-     -     . . .,  where  a,b,  c,...  are  positive  integers. 

This  form  of  continued  fraction  possesses  two  great 
advantages,  for  we  know  that  every  convergent  is  in  its 
lowest  terms,  and  we  can  also  see  by  inspection,  within 
narrow  limits,  the  diflference  between  any  convergent  and 
the  true  value. 

*363.  Theorem.  Every  simple  periodic  continued 
fraction  is  a  root  of  a  quadratic  equation  with  rational 
coefficients  whose  roots  are  of  contrary  signs,  one  root  being 
greater  and  the  other  less  than  unity.  Also  the  reciprocal 
of  the  negative  root  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  continued 
fraoti(m  which  has  the  same  quotients  in  inverse  order. 

Let  the  fraction  be 

11  1     1     I     1 

P*        P 

Let  gr  and  -^  be  the  last  two  convergents  of  the  first 

*  Articles  363,  364,  and  368  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  Gerono, 
NauvHUs  Armales  de  Mathefnatiques,  1. 1. 
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period.    Then 

.-.  a?Q+x(Q'-P)  -  F  =  0, (i). 

The  roots  of  (i)  are  obviously  of  different  signs,  and  the 
positive  root  is  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction. 

Now,  from  Art.  357,  Ex.  1, 

r~^k+-"  +b+a' 

XT  V  I   .    1  111 

Hence,  if  y  =  t  +  r      •••      -     t     r     •••» 
*  k+       +a+l+k+      ' 

we  have        y^i^y^Q'' 

.•.y'P'+y{Q-P)-Q^o (ii). 

The  roots  of  (ii)  are  obviously  of  different  signs,  and  the 
positive  root  is  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction 

From  (i)  and  (ii)  we  see  that  the  positive  root  of  (ii)  is 
equal  in  magnitude  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  negative  root 
of  (i);  and  therefore  the  reciprocal  of  the  negative  root  of 


<^)^-0+L-+s+i+-)' 


The  positive  roots  of  (i)  and  (ii)  are  both  greater  than 
unity,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspection;  the  negative  root  of 
(i)  must  therefore  be  less  than  unity. 

The  fraction  -  ,  ^  .   ...  .  r  .  -    ...  requires  no  special 
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examination,  for  we  have  only  to  change  x  into  - ,  and 

y  into  -:  thus  -     f  .....  r     t  .-.•••  is  equal  to  the 
positive  root  of  Fa?—  (Q—P)  a?  —  Q  =  0,  and  the  negative 


root  is  -Iz  +  j  .....  T  ,  -h 
I      k+       -\-b  +a} 


Hence,  as  before,  one  root  of  the  quadratic  equation  in 
X  is  greater  and  the  other  is  less  than  unity. 

364.  Theorem.  JSvery  mixed  periodic  continued 
fraction^  which  has  more  than  one  non-periodic  element,  is  a 
root  of  a  quadratic  equation  with  rational  coefficients  whose 
roots  are  both  of  the  same  sign. 

Let  the  fraction  be 

=        1  III  1111 

^^  ^  "^  6  +  •"  +  A?  +  a  + /S  +  "•  + /A  4- 1/ +  a  + /3 -f  •"• ' 

and  let 

1  1111^ 

-4'         A 
Let  7J7  and  -^  be  the  two  last  convergents  of  the  non- 
periodic  part ;  then 

yA  +  A'  ... 

"-w^ ^'^' 

F         P 

Let  Ty  and  ^  be  the  last  two  convergents  of  the  first 

period  of  y  ;  then 

^  =  PQTQ' (^^>- 

The  elimination  of  y  from  (i)  and  (ii)  will  clearly  lead 
to  a  quadratic  equation  in  x  with  rational  coefficients. 
Now,  if  the  positive  root  of  (ii)  be  substituted  in  (i)  we 
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shall  clearly  obtain  a  positive  value  of  Xy  and  this  will  be 
the  actual  value  of  the  given  continued  fraction. 

Also,  from  the  preceding  article,  the  negative  value  of 

-is  —  Ji/  +  -      ...      -\\  and,  if  this  value  be  substituted 

in  (i),  we  have 

0+       +«;  — 1/  — /*  + 

we  have  to  shew  that  this  is  positive.     If  A;  >  i^  the  result 

is  obvious;  if  fc<i;,  r—-  __-      ...  is  negative  but  is  less 

than  1,  and  therefore  x  is  positive  provided  one  element  at 
least  precedes  k ;  also  k  cannot  be  equal  to  v,  for  in  that  case 
the  periodic  part  would  really  begin  with  k  and  not  with 
a.     Hence  both  values  of  x  are  positive  in  all  cases. 


Reduction  of  Quadratic  Surds  to  Continued 
Fractions. 

365.  It  is  clear  that  a  quadratic  surd  cannot  be  equal 
to  a  continued  fraction  with  a  finite  number  of  elements ; 
for  every  such  continued  fraction  can  be  reduced  to  an 
ordinary  fraction  whose  numerator  and  denominator  are 
commensurable.  It  will  be  shewn  that  a  quadratic  surd 
can  be  reduced  to  a  periodic  continued  fraction  of  the  form 

a  +  r  ,-,...,  where  a,  6,  c,   ...  are  positive  integers. 

The  process  will  be  seen  from  the  following  example. 

Ex.    To  reduce  ^8  to  a  continned  fraction. 

The  integer  next  below  ^8  is  2;  and  we  have 


The  integer  next  below  ^^-j —  is  1 ;  and  we  have 


■   4 
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"    4     "^+     4     "•^^4(V8+2)-"^V8+2' 
The  integer  next  below  i^8+2  is  4;  and  we  have 

,/8+2=4+^8-2=4+^, 

4 

The  steps  now  recur,  so  that 

/8-2  +  i     i     i     ^ 

Thus  ^8  is  equal  to  a  periodic  continued  fraction  with  one  non- 
periodic  element,  which  is  half  the  last  quotient  of  the  recurring 
portion;  and  it  will  be  proved  later  on  that  this  law  holds  good 
for  every  quadratic  surd. 

366.  We  now  proceed  to  shew  how  to  convert  any 
quadratic  surd  into  a  continued  fraction. 

Let  \/N  be  any  quadratic  surd,  and  let  a  be  the  integer 
next  below  V-^V;  then 

whererj  =  JV— a*. 

Since  ^N—a  is  positive  and  less  than  1,  it  follows 
that is  greater  than  1.     Let  then  b  be  the  integer 

next  below  - — — ;  then 

_,  ,    V-(6r.-a)«        ,  .        1 
-''  +  r.{ViV+(6r.-a)}-''  +  2F+^' 

»•. 

N  —  a* 
where  o,  =  6r,  —  o  and  r,  = *- .         , 

Then,  as  before,  ^^^^— ; — ^  is  greater  than  unity;  and  if 

8.  A.  30 
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c  be  the  integer  next  below  ^ ^,  we  have 

*  '_      '    j\r^(c.^^a^)«  1 

^. 

where  a,  ~  cr,  —  a,  and  r,  = ^  . 

The  process  can  be  continued  in  this  way  to  any  extent 
that  may  be  desired.     Thus  JN'=  a-\-r  ,  -      j  .  

367.    To  shew  that  any  qvxidratic  surd  is  equal  to  a  re- 
curring continued  fraction. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  prove  that  the  quantities  which, 
in  the  preceding  Article,  are  called  a,  a,,  ttg,...,  r^,  r,,  r,,..,     | 
are  all  positive  integers. 

It  is  known  that  JV  is  a  positive  integer,  and  that  a,  i,     | 
c,  d, ...  are  all  positive  integers. 

We  have  the  following  relations :  | 

n  =  ^-«%  (0; 

a^=^hr^  —  a  y    r^r^  —  N—a*    (ii); 

a3  =  cr,-a,,   .r;r^=^N-a*  (iii); 

a^  =  dr^-a^,    r^r^^N-a^  (iv); 

and  so  on. 

New  it  is  obvious  from  (i)  that  r^  is  an  integer. 

From  (ii)  we  have  r,  ^Ezi^TiZL^  =  1  +  2a6  -  h\ , 
since  JV— a"  =  r^. 

Thus   ttg  =  hr^  —  a,  and  r,  =  1  +  2aJ  —  6V, ;  whence   it 
follows  that  a,  and  r,  are  integers,  since  r^  is  an  integer* 


r 
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From  (iii)  we  have  similarly 

ttj  =  cr^  —  ttg  and  r^=:r^-\' 2a^c  —  c\; 

whence  it  follows  that  a,  and  r,  are  integers,  since  a,  and 
r,  are  integers. 

Then  again,  from  (iv)  we  have 

a^  =  dr^  —  a,  and  r^  =  r^  4-  2a3rf  —  ePr,; 

whence  it  follows  that  a^  and  r^  are  integers,  since  a,  and  7*3 
are  integers. 

And  so  on;  so  that  a«  and  r^  are  integral  for  all  values 
of  w. 

We  have  now  to  prove  that  a^  and  r^  are  positive  for 
all  values  of  n. 

We  know  that  a,  6,  c,  &c.  are  the  positive  integers 

next  below  »JN, , ^,  &c.     Hence  JN—a, 

^JN—a^,  i^N  —  a^  &c.,  and  therefore  also  N  —  a^,  JV  —  a,*, 
iV— a,*,  &c.,  are  all  positive.  That  is  r^,  r,,  rg,  &c.  are  all 
positive. 

Again,  since  b  is  the  integer  next  below ,  it 

follows  that  ^/N+aKbr^  +  r^.  Now,  a  cannot  be  equal 
or  greater  than  br^,  for  then  ^/N  <r^^  and  therefore  a<r{'y 
therefore  a<fer,,  since  r^  is  positive  and  6  a  positive 
integer.     Hence  a<br^,  so  that  a,  is  positive. 

Again,  since  c  is  the  integer  next  below  — ^,  it 

ibUows  that  VJV'+a,  <  cr,  4-rj.  And  we  cannot  have 
OjJcTjj,  for  then  y/N<r^,  and  therefore  a,<r,<cr3,  since 
r.  18  positive  and  c  a  positive  integer.  Thus  a^  <  cr^,  so 
tnat  a,  is  positive. 

And  so  on;  so  that  a„  is  positive  for  all  values  of  n. 

Having  shewn  that  the  quantities  r^,  r„  r„  &c.  and  a, 
,,  a,,  &c.,  are  all  positive  integers,  it  follows  from  the 

30—2 
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relation  r^r^.i  =  iV  —  a^"  that  a^  is  less  than  ^/N,  so  that 
a,:}>a;  hence  the  only  possible  values  of  a^  are  1,  2,...,  a. 

Then,  from  the  relation  a^  +  a^^.^  =  k.r^,  where  A;  is  a 
positive  integer,  it  follows  that  r„  cannot  be  greater 
than  2a. 

Hence  the  expression  — cannot  have  more  than 

2a  X  a  different  values ;  and  therefore  after  2a'  quotients, 
at  most,  there  must  be  a  recurrence. 

368.  Theorem.  Any  quadratic  surd  can  he  reduced 
to  a  periodic  corvtinued  fractioti  with  07ie  non-recurring 
element,  the  last  recurring  quotient  being  twice  the  quotient 
which  does  not  recur;  also  the  quotients  of  the  recurring 
period,  exclusive  of  the  ktst,  are  the  same  when  read  back- 
wards or  forwards. 

Let  t^Nhe  the  quadratic  surd. 

Then,  from  the  preceding  Article,  we  know  that  ijN 
is  equal  to  a  periodic  continued  fraction. 

We  also  know  that  any  periodic  continued  fraction  is 
equal  to  one  of  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  with 
rational  coefficients ;  and  the  only  quadratic  equation  in  x 
with  rational  coefficients  of  which  »^N  is  one  root  is  the 
equation  ^  —  iV  =  0. 

Now  the  roots  of  a^  —  N^O  are  both  greater  than 
unity  in  absolute  magnitude,  and  the  roots  are  of  different 
signs :  it  therefore  follows  from  Articles  363  and  364  that 
the  continued  fraction  which  is  equal  to  aJN  must  be  a 
mixed  recurring  continued  fraction  with  one  non-recurri'ng 
element 

Hence  we  have 

/AT        _i.l      1  1111 

/AT  -1        1  1111 


/ 
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Now  T  .......  r  .  r  .  r  .  r  .    ...  is  the  positive 

root  of  a  quadratic  equation  with  rational  coefficients; 
and  as  this  positive  root  is  aJN—a,  the  negative  root 
must  be  —  V-^—  c^*    Hence,  Art  363,  we  have 

1       ^1     1     1  111 

/Ar  .  1.11  111 

TJ  1.11  111 

Hence       Z  — a+T     t      ...      -     t     t 
•     ^•4-A4-       +C+6+Z4- 

_        1      1  111 

whence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Z  —  a  ==  a,  A;  =  6,  A  =  c,  .... 

Series  expressed  as  Continued  Fractions. 

369.     To  shew  that  any  series  can  be  expressed  as  a 
continued  fraction. 

Let  the  series  be 

Wj  +  tA,  +  tA,4-t*4+...+w„  + (i). 

Then  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  (i)  is  equal  to 
the  nth  convergent  of  the  continued  fraction 

.      u^         u^  u,u^         u^u,  u^^^u,  y 

1   -Wj  +  t^,  — tta  +  l^s  — t^  +  W4—  "*  —Un^i  +  U^'-  " 

This  can  be  proved  by  induction,  as  follows. 

Assume  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  (i)  is  equal 
to  the  nth  convergent  of  (ii).  Another  term  of  the  series 
18   taken  into  account  by  changing  u^  into  u^  +  u^^  ;  and, 

by    changing   u„    into    w^+m^+i,   — **'"***      will    become 
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"^'^  * ^ ,  which    is    easily  seen,  to    be    equal  to 

(i)  will  be  equal  to  the  (n+l)th  convergent  of  (ii)  provided 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  (i)  is  equal  to  the  nth  convergent  of 
(ii).  But  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  theorem  is  true  when 
n  is  1  or  2  or  3 :  it  is  therefore  true  for  all  values  of  w. 

Thus  Wj  +  w,  +  t*84-w^  +  ...  to  n  terms 

U.  U^  UM^  UU  i.-       X         TAT 

=  -^     — ? —      — ^-^      — ^-^      ...  to  w  quotients... I AJ. 
1 -u,+Wg- tt, +  «*,-•  1*8  +  ^4  -  ^ 

It  can  be  proved  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  that 
Wj  — 1^,4-^8  —  1*4+ to  n  terms 


UM, 


>     8 


1  +  u^-  w,  + 1*,  -  i/,  4-  ^8-^2^4  + 


...  to  w  quotients ...  [B]. 


The  formula  [B]  can  also  be  deduced  from  [A]  by  changing  the 
signs  of  the  alternate  terms. 

370.    The  following  cases  are  of  special  interest: 
T-*  4-  tV  4-  tSV  +  ..•  to  n  terms 

K  -  bA     \\\  - 

=  r  ^  fir^-  •.  r^  -  -  to  n  quotients...[Cl. 
all  the  upper  signs,  or  all  the  lower  signs,  being  taken. 
And  —  ±  — 1 —  ±  —  4- ...  to  71  terms 

«!       ^2       S       ^* 

1  9  2 

=  —     — - — _  — ^ —  _  ...  to  n  quotients... [D], 

all  the  upper  signs,  or  all  the  lower  signs,  being  taken. 

These  can  be  proved  by  induction  as  in  the  preceding 
Article. 
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Thns  to  prove  [0].    It  is  obvious  by  inspection  that  the  theorem 
18  true  when  n=2.    Assume  then  that  [C]  is  true  for  any  particular 

value  of  91 ;  then,  to  include  another  term  of  the  series  -r^  must  be 

* 
changed  into  ~  ±^5^?^ ,  and  therefore  ■—?-*  will  become 


which  can  easily  be  seen  to  be  equal  to  ,*~^  *     , — !LJ»+i — ,    Thus. 

if  [0]  be  true  for  an^  value  of  n,  it  will  be  true  for  the  next  greater 
value ;  hence  as  [C]  is  true  when  n=2,  it  is  true  for  all  values  of  n. 

The  following  are  particular  cases  of  [C]. 
tti  ±  a^a^  +  did^cii  ±  did^a^^  + , 

_a,  eta  ^iQ^»  C^2«4  rg-i 

1 +.l±a,+  l  tast.l  ±^4+ '■   ■'' 

and  -±  —  4- ±- +  ... 

o^  +  ttji  1  +  ttai  1  +  a^i  1  +  *•  ■^' 

Ex.  1.    Shew  that 

=  r-~Q  +  5"7  +  --*o  infinity.    [Brouncker.] 
Put  ai=l,  o,=3,  03=5,  <ftc.  in  [D]. 

Ex.  2.    Shew  that 

1     1«     2*     3^ 

l^l^l^Y^"^  infinity =log.2.    [Euler.] 

Put  ai=l,  flj=2,  03=3,  Ac.  in  [D]. 

*  The  formula  [A]  is  due  to  Euler ;  [C]  is  given  by  Dr  Glaisher  in 
the  Proceedingt  of  ike  London  Mathematical  l^ociety,  Yol,  v, 
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Ex.  8.    Find  the  value  of  =-.=-.-.  ^  .  7  .  ...  to  infinity. 

From  [F]  we  see  that 

112     8      ^    .  -  .. 

»i-i^2+m-i72^+-*^^'^*y=^-*"'- 

13      3 
Ex.  4.    Find  the  nth  convergent  of  ^     ^     -     .... 

From  [F]  we  have 

1       1  1  _1     3     8 

8'"3.3'*'3.3.3     •  •'"3  +  2  +  2+"' 

Hence  the  nth  convergent  required =2  ]^"(~i»)  [• 
Ex.5.    Shewthat        l-,'-     -1^     -^  _ -^^_  ...=.r. 

*  "^^1^1.2^1.2.3^1.2.3.4^- 

t  .  »•        *•  2r         3r  *        r^i 


EXAMPLES  XXXVII. 

1.  Find  the  continued  fractions  equivalent  to  the  following 
quadratic  surds : 

(1)    V17,         (2)    VUO,         (3)   V33,         (4)   ^^3, 

(5)   VK  +  IX         (6)    V(«'  +  2a). 

2.  Shewthat  JiV=  a +  77-     ^7-     ....where  a  has  any  value 

^  2a  +2a  +      '  '' 

whatever,  and  b  =  N-a\ 

3.  Find  the  value  of 
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>..,      ,11111  ^     .   «    .. 

,...,       1         1         1        1         1         I  '-    n     ', 

(iiO     «      o      T      K      T      K      •••  *<^  infinity. 

^'  2+3  +  4+5+4+5+        -^ 

4.  Shew  that 

^  +  n  +n+  -•  toinfinity  =  5  (l+l  ^5  ^  ...to  infinity). 

5.  Shew  that 

\a  +  o+c+(i+a+        /\       c  +o  +a  +d  +       J 

b  +  d+  bed 
~  a  +  c  +  acb ' 

6.  Shew  that,  if  x  =  y  +  -^     —      ...  to   infinity,   then 

7.  Shew  that,  if 

1111  ,    .  fi  .^ 

«  =  -     7-     -     7-      ...  to  infinity, 

a  +  b  +a  +b  + 

2^  =  ^  +  ^+^  +  ^+   ••'"^"^"^*^' 

*"^       ^=^+i+i+i+-^^"^*^^ 

then  will      a:  (y»  -  z')  +  2y  («« -  a")  +  3^  (aj*  -  y')  =  0. 

8.  Shew  that,  if  n  be  any  positive  integer, 

,     n*-P     w"-2»     w"-3' 
»=1  +  — X —     — = —      — = — 

3      +      5      +      7      + 

9.  Shew  that 

l+a*  +  a*+...+a*-  1         1  1 

i=a+-- 


a  +  a*  +  a*+...  +  a*''-^  a  1  1 

a  + a  + 


to  n  quotients. 
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10.     Shew  that,  if 

a     c      a     c  J        c      a     e      a 

b  -hd  +  b  +d  +  ^     d  +  b  +d  +b  -h 

theD  hx-dy  =  a^c, 

11.  Shew  that  the  ratio  of 

1111  ,^1111 

l+5+a+l+  l+a+6+l+ 

is  1  +  a  :  1  +  6. 

12.  Shew  that  the  nth  convergent  of 

14     2     2  .    2'-l 

3_3_3-3_-  •^2-  +  r 

13.  Shew  that  the  nth  convergent  of 

1    1    1         n+j-2y*.'-(i-j2r 

■^2+2  +  2  +  "  (1+^2)" -(1-72)"    * 

12     2     2 

14.  Shew  that  the  nth  convergent  of  y     ^     q  _  ^ 

i8  2--l. 

15.  Shew  that  the  nth  convergent  of 

1  ab         ab  aT-b* 

IS 


16.  Find  the  nth  convergent  of  the  continued  fraction 

2     3     8  r'-l 

1-5^7^  -  _2r+l-**" 

17.  In  the  series  of  fractions  — ,  — ,  <fec.,  where  the  law 
of  formation  is  p^=qr^ii  9'r  =  (^'~  l)^r-i  +  ^S'r-i^   prove  that 

7)  1 

the  limit  of-  when  r  is  infinitely  great  is  z . 
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18.  Shew  that  in  the  continued  fraction 

a      a      a  a 

__J         _*        _8      ■  IJ5 

the  nth  convergent  is  to  the  (w—  l)th  in  the  ratio 

19.  Shew  that,  if  y^,  y^,  Ac,  be  the  convergents  of  a  simple 
periodic  continued  fraction  found  by  taking  1,  2,  Ac,  complete 

periods,  and  if  -^,  -^  be  the  two  convergents  immediately 
preceding  y  ^,  then  y.  =  ^;^^~|  ^  ^ . 

20.  If  Z  be  any  integer  not  a  perfect  square,  and  if  JZ 
he  converted  into  a  continued  fraction 

11  111 

6  +  C+         +A;  +  2a  +  o 

and  if  the  convergents  obtained  by  taking  one,  two,  ...,  i 
complete  periods,  each  period  terminating  wil^  A,  be  denoted 
by  F^y  Pj,,  ...,  P„  prove  that 

F,  +  JZ     /P,  +  JZ)^ 

21.  Find  the  wth  convergent  of  the  continued  fraction 

1  1  1 

a  +  a"*  —  a  +  a~^  —  a  +  a"'  —  *"  ' 

and  shew  that  the  limit  of  the  wth  convergent  when  n  is 
indefinitely  increased  is  a  or  a~^  according  as  a  is  numerically 
less  than  or  greater  than  unity. 


22.     Shew  that  the  nth  convergent  of 
.12      3      3 

2+2+2+2+ 


-i{'-(-i)}- 
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2a     Skew  that 

1         X  X  2x  (n-l)x  X    •  £   i- 

:-r        :i j: = ...  ^ '—        ...  tO  infinity. 

1  +  1-05 +  2-aj +  3-X  +         +     n-x     + 


«— =T 


24.    Shew  that 


x*      a^  X       ax         bx 


X  _ 


a     ah     aix:  a  +b~x  +c-x  +  "" 

25.  Shew  that 

T     T     o      K     ;^     ...  to  infinity  =  e  ». 

1+1+3+5+7+  ^ 

• 

26.  Find  the  value  of 

113     6  3(n-2)  ^    .  „., 

Toko         •••         "^T a  ...  to  infinity. 

1+2+5+8+         +   3/*-4    +  ' 

27.  Shew  that 

1      r^     2*.  4'     3V5|  (n-l)'(7t  +  l)' 

3+5+7     +     9+"*+        2w  +  l 


1.3     2.4'^3.5     •••'^^     ^      n(n  +  2)* 

28.  Shew  that  the  nth  convergent  of 

2     2     2     2  2"-l 

1_9-1  _9-'-^**'2''*'-l- 

29.  Shew  that  the  nth  convergent  of 

14     14  .    6n-l+(-l)" 

3  _-  3  _  3  _  3  -  -  '^  6n  +  7  +  (-  1)- ' 

1*     2'     3* 

30.  Shew  that  -5-     -^     •=-     ...  to  infinity  =  1. 

31.  Shew  that 

,^     ,     1      1.2     3.4     5.6  ,    .  ^  .^ 

^'  =  ^-^2+-3-+^+1-  +  -*^^^'^^*y- 
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32.  Shew  that 

-       1        1      2.3     4.5     6.7  ,.«.,' 

1 7o=o  .  ~T—     -T~      ~T—      ...  to  infinity. 

^2      2+1+1    +    1+  ^ 

33.  Shew  that 

1      3.4     5.6     7.8     9.10  ,    .  ^  ..       , 

34.  Shew  that  (1+ a;)" 

..     nx        (n-l)a;  2(w-2)aj         3(n~3)a; 

"*"  1    -2  +  (rj-l)aj-3  +  (w-2)a;-4  +  (n-3)a;-  •*" 

35.  Shew  that,  if  n  be  a  positive  integer, 

»     n-l     2(«-2)     3(»-3)  (n-l)l 

^    —  I  +  r-       =-       = —        = —        •••        = —  . 

1— w  +  1-     n+1     —    n+l     -       -     »+l 

86.     Shewthat(l+5)(l+j)(l+5)... 

_        flc     g  (gg  4  g)     a'  (x  +  a'} 

""        a— aj  +  a+a' —  a;+a'+a"  —  "* 

In  2n 

37.     Shew  that  -     ^r =^      = ,-      ...  to  infinity 

n-2n+l-3n+l-  "^ 

1  n  2w.  J.    '  n  'L 

...  to  infinity. 


n-l  +2n-l+3w-l  + 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
Theory  of  Numbers, 

371.  Throughout  the  present  chapter  the  word  number 
will  always  denote  a  positive  whole  number;  also  the  word 
divide  will  be  used  m  its  primitive  meaning  of  division 
without  remaincler.  The  symbol  M(p)  will  often  be  used 
instead  of  *  a  multiple  of  p.' 

DeflnitionB.  A  number  which  can  only  be  divided 
by  itself  and  unity  is  called  a  prime  number,  or  a  prime. 

A  number  which  admits  of  other  divisors  besides 
itself  and  unity  is  called  a  composite  number. 

Two  numbers  which  cannot  both  be  divided  by  any 
number,  except  unity,  are  said  to  be  prims  to  one  another, 
and  each  is  said  to  be  prime  to  the  other. 

372.  The  Sieve  of  Eratosthenes.  The  different 
prime  numbers  can  be  found  in  order  by  the  following 
method,  called  the  Sieve  of  Eratosthenes, 

Write  down  in  order  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to 
any  extent  that  may  be  required :  thus 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 

2i,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36, 

Now  take  the  first  prime  number,  2,  and  over  everv 
second  number  from  2  place  a  dot:  we  thus  mark  all 


7. 

8, 

d, 

10 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 

2V. 

28, 

29, 

30 

37, 

3*8. 

39. 

40  &c. 
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multiples  of  2.  Then,  leaving  3  unmarked,  place  a  dot 
over  every  third  number  from  3 :  we  thus  mark  all  mul- 
tiples of  3.  The  number  next  to  3  which  is  unmarked  is 
5 ;  and  leaving  5  unmarked,  place  a  dot  over  every  fifth 
number  from  5 :  we  thus  mark  all  multiples  of  5.  And  so 
for  multiples  of  7,  &c. 

Having  done  this,  all  the  numbers  which  are  left 
unmarked  are  primes,  for  no  one  of  them  is  divisible  by 
any  number  smaller  than  itself,  except  unity. 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that  if  a  composite  number 
be  expressed  as  the  product  of  two  factors,  one  of  these 
must  be  less  and  the  other  greater  than  the  square  root  of 
the  number,  unless  the  number  is  a  perfect  square,  in 
which  caise  each  of  the  factors  may  be  equal  to  the  square 
root.  Hence  every  composite  number  is  divisible  by  a 
prime  not  greater  than  its  square  root.  On  this  account 
it  is,  for  example,  only  necessary  to  reject  as  above  mul- 
tiples of  the  primes  2,  3,  5  and  7  in  order  to  obtain  the 
primes  less  than  121,  for  every  composite  number  less  than 
121  is  divisible  by  a  prime  less  than  11. 

373.    Theorem.     The  number  of  primes  is  infinite. 

For,  if  the  number  of  primes  be  not  infinite,  there 
must  be  one  particular  prime  which  is  greater  than  all 
othera  Let  then  p  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  prime  num^- 
bers.  Then  \p  will  be  divisible  by  p  and  by  every  prime 
less  than  p.  Hence  jp  + 1  will  not  be  divisible  by  p  or 
by  any  smaller  prime  ,^  therefore  ||)  + 1  is  either  divisible 
by  a  prime  greater  than  p,  or  it  is  itself  a  prince  greater 
than  p.  Thus  there  cannot  be  a  greatest  prime  number ; 
and  therefore  the  number  of  primes  must  be  infinite. 

£z.    Pind  H  cotiseoative  numbers  none  of  whioh  are  primes. 

The  numbers  are  given  by  [n+l  +  r,  where  r  is  any  one  of  die 
numbm  2,  3,  ...,  (n+l). 

874.     Theorem^      No  regional  integral  algebraical 
formula  can  represent  prime  numbers  onlt/. 
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For,  if  possible,  let  the  expression  a±bx±  ca?±  dx^±... 
represent  a  prime  number  for  any  integral  value  of  ^,  and 
for  some  particular  constant  integral  values  of  a,  6,  c, ... . 
Give  to  X  any  value,  m  suppose,  such  that  the  whole 
expression  is  equal  to  j>,  where  p  is  neither  zero  nor 
unity ;  then  p=^a±bm±  cm*  ±  . . . .  Now  give  to  x  any 
value  m'{-np,  where  n  is  any  positive  integer;  then  the 
whole  expression  will  be 

a±6(m  +  rip)±c(iw  +  7rp)'  ±  ...  =  a±6m±  cm*±  ... 

+  M{p)=p+M(p), 

Thus  an  indefinite  number  of  values  can  be  given  to  x 
for  each  of  which  the  expression  a±bx±ca?± ...  is  not 
a  prime. 

In  oonnexion  with  the  ahove  theorem,  the  following  formolae 
are  noteworthy : — 

(i)    x^  +  x+ 41,  which  is  prime  it  x<  40.    [Euler.] 

(ii)   x' + a?  + 17,  which  is  prime  if  a;  <  16.    [Barlow.] 

(iii)  2x>-h29,  whichispruneif  a;<29.    [Barlow.] 

375.  The  student  is  already  acquainted  from  Arith- 
metic with  many  properties  of  factors  of  numbers :  these 
all  depend  upon  the  following  fundamental 

Theorem : — If  a  number  divide  a  product  of  two 
factors,  and  be  prime  to  one  of  the  factors,  it  will  dirndl 
the  other. 

For,  let  ah  be  divisible  by  x,  and  let  a  be  prime  to  x, 

Eeduce  -  to  a  continued  fraction,  and  let  -  be  the  oon- 
X  q 

vergent  which  immediately  precedes  - ;  then  [Art.  357,  L] 

qa  —px  =  ±  1 ;  .*.  qab-^pxb  =  ±6.  Now  qab  is,  by  supposi- 
tion, divisible  by^;  and  therefore  qab—pxb  must  be 
divisible  by  p,  that  is  b  must  be  divisible  hy  p. 

From  the  above  theorem  the  following  can  easily  be 
deduced: — 
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I.  If  a  prime  number  divide  the  product  of  several 
factors  it  must  divide  one  at  least  of  the  factors. 

II.  If  a  prime  number  divide  a"  it  will  divide  a. 

III.  If  a  be  prime  to  each  of  a,  /3,  7, ...  it  will  be 
prime  to  the  product  a/Sy.., . 

IV.  If  a  be  prime  to  6,  a*  will  be  prime  to  6**. 

V.  If  a  number  be  divisible  by  several  primes 
separately  it  will  be  divisible  by  the  product  of  them  all. 

376.  Theorem.  Every  composite  number  can  be  re- 
solved into  prime  factors  ;  and  this  can  be  done  in  only  one 
way. 

For,  if  JV  be  not  a  prime  number,  it  can  be  divided 
by  some  number,  a  suppose,  which  is  neither  N  nor  1; 
thus  N=ab.  Again,  if  a  and  6  be  not  primes,  we  have 
a=cxd,  b  =  e x/,  and  therefore  N=cdef.  Proceeding 
in  this  way,  since  the  factors  diminish  at  every  stage, 
we  must  at  last  come  to  numbers  all  of  which  are  primes. 
Thus  N  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  ax^X7x8x..., 
where  a,  )8,  7, 8, ...  are  all  primes  but  are  not  necessarily 
all  diflferent,  so  that  N  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
a^^ff...,  where  a,  )8,  7,...  are  the  different  prime  factors 
ofi^. 

Next,  to  shew  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  a 
number  can  be  resolved  into  prime  factors. 

Suppose  that  N=^abcd..,^  where  a,  J,  c,  d,...  are  all 
primes  but  are  not  necessarily  all  different ;  suppose  also 
that  N  =  a/SyB. . . ,  where  a,  ^,  7,  S. . .  are  also  primes.  Then 
we  have  abed. . .  =  a/SyS. . . .  Hence  a  divides  a,8yS. . . ;  and 
therefore,  as  all  the  letters  represent  prime  numbers,  a 
must  be  the  same  as  one  of  the  factors  of  al3yS... .  Let 
a  =  a;  then  we  have  bed...  =^78...,  from  which  it  follows 
that  6  must  be  equal  to  one  or  other  of  iS,  7,  8,... ;  and  so 
on.  Hence  the  prime  factors  a,  b,  c,...  must  be  the  same 
as  the  prime  factors  a,  jS,  7,... . 

Ex.    Express  29645, 13689  and  90508  in  terms  of  their  prime  factors. 
Am.  5 .  72 .  112,  34 .  132  and  22.  IP .  17. 
S.  A.  31 
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377.  To  find  the  highest  power  of  a  prime  nvmber 
contained  in  [n. 

Let  /(-)  denote  the  integral  part  of-;  and  let  a  be 

any  prime  number.    Then  the  factors  in  \n  which  will  be 

divisible  by  a  are  a,  2a,  3a, . . . ,  7  T- j .  a.    Thus  I  f  -  j  factors 

of  [n  will  be  divisible  by  a.     Similarly  /(-i)  factors  will 

be  divisible  by  a\     And  so  on. 

Hence  the  whole  number  of  times  the  prime  number  a 

is  contained  in  |w_is  /(-)  ■*"-^("5)+^(~8)  +•••• 

Ex.  1.     Find  the  highest  powers  of  2  and  7  oonfcained  in  [50. 

J  [  ^  ]  =1.    Hence  2^  is  the  required  highest  power  of  2. 

Again,  ^(-7-)  =  7,  l( ~A  =  1,    Hence  7*  is  the  required  highest 
power  of  7. 
Ex.  2.    Find  the  highest  powers  of  8  and  5  which  will  divide  [80. 

Am.  3M,  5J». 
Ex.  8.    Find  the  highest  power  of  7  which  will  divide  |1000. 

Aru,  V^. 

378.  Theorem.     The  product  of  any  r  consecvUve 
numbers  is  divisible  by  I  r. 

Let  n  be  the  first  of  the  r  consecutive  numbers ;  then 

we  have  to  shew  that  «(^  +  l)(>^  +  2) jn  +  r-l) 

ir 

In  +  r  — 1    . 

,    .  ,  IS  an  integer. 

[r|M-l  ^ 

Iw  +  r-l 
The  theorem  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  that  'i—=r'^ — \' 

\r  JTi  — 1 

,+r-i^r»  ^"d  the  number  of  combinations  of  wH-r  — 1 


or  - 
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things  r  together  must  be  a  whole  number  for  all  values 
of  n  and  of  n 

The  theorem  can  also  be  proved  at  once  from  first 
principles  by  means  of  Art.  377. 

For  it  is  obvious  that  /  ('^^'^)  <  I  (^)  +  ^  (3 ' 
// _ — j  ^li — |-J  +  / i-A ,  and  so  on.     Hence  from 

Art  377  it  follows  that  the  number  of  times  any  prime 
number  is  contained  in  Iti  +  r  — 1  can  never  be  less, 
although  it  may  be  greater,  than  the  number  of  times 
the  same  prime  number  is  contained  in  | w  —  1  x  [r.  Thus 
every  prime  number  which  occurs  in  |n—  1  x  Ir,  occurs  to 
at  least  ds  high  a  power  in  |n  +  r  — 1,  which  proves  that 
|?t4-r  — 1  is  divisible  by  |n  — 1  x  Ir. 

In 
It  can  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner  that  ,   .^   •■ 

is  an  integer,  where  a  +  )8  +  7+  ...  =n. 

379.  If  n  he  a  prime  number  the  coefficient  of  every 
term  in  the  expansion  of  (a  +  6)"  except  the  first  and  la^t 
terms  is  divisible  by  n. 

For,  excluding  the  first  and  last  terms,  any  coefficient 

.      .        ,    w(n-l)...(n-r  +  l)       ,  .  .   . 

IS  given  by  — —-.- -,  where  r  is  any  integer 

between  0  and  n. 

Now,  by  the  preceding  Article,  — ^^ ^^ 

is  an  integer;  and,  as  n  is  a  prime  number  greater  than  r,  n 

must  be  prime  to  [r;  and  therefore  ^^ ^ p^^^ 

must  be  an  integer.     Hence  every  coefficient,  except  the 
first  and  last,  is  divisible  by  n. 

Similarly,  if  n  be  a  prime  number,  the  coefficient  of 

31—2 
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every  tenn  in  the  expansion  of  (a  +  6  +  c  +  ...)*  which 
contains  more  than  one  of  the  letters,  is  divisible  by  n. 
For  the  coefficient  of  any  term  which  contains  more 

\n 

than  one  of  the  letters  is  of  the  form  .    ,^ ,  where 

|a|^|7... 

m 
a+^+7+...  =  »u    Now  ,      't- is  an  integer;    and,  as 

n  is  a  prime  greater  than  any  of  the  letters  a,  /3,  7,..., 
n  must  be  prime  to  lal^ly... ;  and  therefore  the  coefficient 
of  every  term  which  contains  more  than  one  letter  is 
divisible  by  n. 

Ex.  1.  Shew  that  n  (n+ 1)  (2n+ 1)  is  a  multiple  of  6. 

Ex.  2.  Shew  that,  if  n  he  odd,  (n^ + 8)  (n^  -\-7)=M  (32). 

Ex.  3.  Shew  that,  if  n  he  odd,  n* + 4n2  + 11 = Jlf  (16). 

Ex.  4.  Shew  that  1  +  7*»+i = Jf  (8). 

Ex.  5.  Shew  that  19»»  - 1 = Jlf  (360). 

Ex.  6.  Shew  that,  if  n  he  a  prime  number  greater  than  8, 
n(n«-l)(n3-4)=M(360). 

380.  Fermat's  Theorem.  If  n  be  a  prime  number, 
cmd  m  any  number  prims  to  n;  then  m"""*  — 1  will  he 
divisible  by  n. 

We  know  that  when  n  is  a  prime  number,  the  coeflS- 
cient  of  every  term  in  the  expansion  of  (a^  +  a,  +...+  a^)", 
which  contains  more  than  one  of  the  letters,  is  divisible  by 
n.  Now  there  are  m  terms  each  of  which  contains  only 
one  letter  and  the  coefficient  of  each  of  these  terms  is  1. 
Hence,  putting  a^  =  a,  =...=  1,  we  have 

m''  =  m  +  M(n);  .'.  m (m*"^ -  1)  =  Jf  (n). 

Hence,  if  m  be  prime  to  n,  m"""*  —  1  will  be  a  multiple 

of  71. 

Ex.  1.    Shew  that,  if  n  he  a  prime  numher, 

l*-i  +  2«-i  +  3»^i+...  +  (n-l)»-i  +  l  =  M(»). 

Ex.  2.    Shew  that,  if  a  and  b  are  both  prime  to  the  prime  nomher  »; 
then  will  a*"^  -  6»-i  be  a  multiple  of  n. 

Ex.  3.     Shew  that  n'^n=^M (30). 
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Ex.  4.     Shew  that  n7  -  n=M{i2), 

Ex.  5.     Shew  that  x^'-y^=M  (1365) ,  if  ir  and  y  are  prime  to  1865. 
Ex.  6.    Shew  that,  if  m  and  n  are  primes;  then 
TO»-i +»«*-!- 1 = iif  (nm). 
Ex.  7.    Shew  that,  if  m,  n  and  p  are  all  primes ;  then 
(„|,)m-i  ^  (pro)*-! + (inn)P-i  - 1 = Jf  (ffinp). 

Ex.  8.  Shew  that  the  4th  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form  6m 
orSm+l. 

Ex.  9.  Shew  that  the  12th  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form  ISm 
or  13m +1. 

Ex.  10.  Shew  that  the  8th  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form  llm 
or  17m  ±1. 

381.     To  find  the  nwmher  of  divisors  of  a  given  number. 
Let  the  given  number,  Ny  expressed  in  prime  factors, 

be  a*V(f Then  it  is  clear  that  N  is  divisible  by 

every  term  of  the  continued  product 

(H-a+a»+...+  a')(l  +  6  +  6»+...+  6")(l  +  c  +  c'+...+(0... 
Hence  the  number  of  divisors  of  N,  including  JV  (md 

(x  +  l)(y  +  l)(z  +  l) 

Ex.  1.    The  number  of  divisors  of  600,  that  is  of  2> .  3 .  5^  is 

(3+l)(l+l)(2  +  l)=24. 
Ex.  2.    Find  the  sum  of  the  divisors  of  a  given  number. 

The  given  number  being  N=a'b^(f.,. ,  the  sum  required  is  easily 
seen  to  be 

(1  -  g*^^)  (1  -  6»^^)  (1  -  c^i)... 
(l-a)(l-6)(l-c)...        • 
Ex.  3.    Find  the  number  of  divisors  of  1000,  3600  and  14553. 

Aru,    16,45,24. 

Ex.  4.  Shew  that  6,  28  and  496  are  perfect  numbers.  [A  perfect 
number  is  one  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors,  not 
considering  the  number  itself  as  a  divisor.] 

Ex.  5.    Find  the  least  number  which  has  6  divisors.  Ana,   12. 

Ex.  6.    Find  the  least  number  which  has  15  divisors.  Ana,    144. 

Ex.  7.    Find  the  least  number  which  has  20  divisors.  Aru.    240. 

Ex.  8.  Find  the  least  numbers  by  which  4725  must  be  multiplied  in 
order  that  the  product  may  be  (i)  a  square,  and  (ii)  a  cube. 

Ans.    21,  245. 
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382.  To  find  the  nrnnber  of  pairs  of  factors,  prime  to 
eaxih  other ^  of  a  given  number. 

Let  the  given  number  he  N=  a'Vc*... ;  then,  if  one  of 
two  factors  prime  to  each  other  contains  a,  the  other  does 
not ;  and  so  for  all  the  other  different  prime  factors. 

Hence  the  factors  in  question  are  the  different  terms 
in  the  product  (1  +  a*)  (1  +  V)  (1  +c*)...,  the  number  of 
them  being  2*,  where  n  is  the  number  of  different  prime 
factors  of  N,  The  number  of  different  pairs  of  factors 
prime  to  each  other  is  therefore  2*""^  in  which  result  JT 
and  1  are  considered  as  one  pair. 

383.  To  fi/nd  the  number  of  positive  integers  which  are 
less  than  a  given  number  and  prime  to  it. 

Let  the  given  number  be  i\r=  a*6V...,  where  a,  b,  c,... 

are  the  different  prime  factors  of  N. 

The  terms  of  the  series  1,  2,  3,...,  iV  which  are  divisible 

N  N 

by  a  are  a,  2a,  3a,...,  —  a;  and  therefore  there  are  — 

N 
numbers  which  are  divisible  by  a.    So  also  there  are-v- 

numbers  divisible  by  b,  j-  divisible  by  be,  -r-  divisible  by 

aba,  and  so  on. 

We  will  now  shew  that  every  integer  which  is  less 
than  N  and  not  prime  to  N  is  counted  once  and  once  only 
in  the  series 

a  ab  abc         abed 

Suppose  an  integer  is  divisible  by  only  one  prime  factor 
of  N,  a  suppose ;   then   that  integer  is  counted  once  in 

(a),  namely  as  one  of  the  —  numbers  which  are  divisible 

by  a. 

Next  suppose  an  integer  is  divisible  by  r  of  the  prime 
factors  a,  b,  c,... ,    then   that  integer  will  be  counted  r 
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times  in  2  — ,  it  will  be  counted     \    c%      times  in  2  -7  , 
a  1 .  22  ao 

it  will  be  counted  — ^^ — = — ^-^r times  in  2  -r  ,  and  so 

1.2.3  <wc 

on.     Hence  the  whole  number  of  times  an  integer  divisible 

by  r  of  the  prime  factors  is  counted,  is 

r j-^  + j^3 ...+  (-1)     j^^- 

=  i-(i-iX  =  i. 

Thus  every  number  not  prime  to  N  is  counted  once  in 
(a);  and  therefore  the  number  of  positive  integers  less 
than  N  and  not  prime  to  N  is  given  by  (a) ;  provided 
however  that  unity  is  considered  to  be  prime  to  N. 

Hence  the  number  of  positive  integers  less  than  N  and 
prime  to  JV  is 

JV^-2— +  2 -^- 2 -7-  +  ... 
a  ao         abc 

\  a         ah  abc     ") 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  number  of  integers  less  than  100  and  prime  to  it. 
Since  100=2*  .  6*,  the  number  required  is 

Ex.  2.     Find  the  number  of  integers  less  than  1575  and  prime  to  it. 

Arts.    719. 

Ex.  3.    Shew  that  the  number  of  integers,  including  unity,  which 

are  less  than  N\N'>2'\  and  prime  U>  N  \b  even,  and  that  half 

N 
these  numbers  are  less  than  -^ . 

For  if  a  be  prime  to  jV  so  also  is  N-a;  and  if  a  >  5^ ,  then 


»-.<?.] 
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384.  Forms  of  square  numbers.  Some  of  the 
diflFerent  possible  and  impossible  forms  of  square  numbers 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples  : — 

Ex.  1.    Shew  that  every  square  is  of  the  form  3m  or  3m  + 1. 

For  every  number  is  of  the  form  8m  or  3m  db  1.  Hence  every 
square  is  of  the  form  9m  or  8m + 1. 

Ex.  2.    Shew  that  every  square  is  of  the  form  5m  or  5m  ±  1. 

For  every  number  is  of  the  form  5m,  5m  =k  1  or  5m  =t=  2 ;  and  there- 
fore every  square  is  of  the  form  6m,  5m+l  or  5m +4. 

Ex.  3.    Shew  that,  if  a^ + 6^ = c^  where  a,  6,  c  are  integers ;  then  will  iibe 
be  a  multiple  of  60. 

First,  every  square  is  of  the  form  3m  or  8m  +  l;  and  therefore 
the  sum  of  two  squares  neither  of  which  is  a  multiple  of  3  is  of  the 
form  3m  +  2  which  cannot  be  a  square.  Hence  either  a  or  h  must  he 
a  multiple  of  3. 

Again,  every  square  is  of  the  form  5m  or  5m  ±  1.  The  sum  of  two 
squares  neither  of  which  is  a  multiple  of  5  is  therefore  of  one  of  the 
forms  5m,  or  5m  =b  2.  Now  no  square  can  be  of  the  form  5m  ±2;  and 
if  a  square  be  of  the  form  5m,  its  root  must  be  a  multiple  of  5. 
Hence,  if  ab  is  not  a  multiple  of  5,  c  will  be  a  multiple  of  5.  Thus, 
in  any  case,  ahc  is  a  multiple  of  5. 

Lastly,  since  every  number  is  of  the  form  4m,  4m  + 1,  4m +2  or 
4m +8,  every  square  is  of  the  form  16m,  8m +1,  16m +4.  Now  a 
and  b  cannot  both  be  odd,  for  the  sum  of  their  squares  would  tiien  be 
of  the  form  8m  +  2  which  cannot  be  a  square.  Also,  if  one  is  even 
and  the  other  odd,  the  even  number  must  be  divisible  by  4,  for  the 
sum  of  two  squares  of  the  forms  8m  + 1  and  16m +4  respectively  is  of 
the  form  8m + 5  which  cannot  be  a  square.  It  therefore  follows  that 
a&  must  be  a  multiple  of  4t, 

Thus  ahc  is  divisible  by  3,  by  5  and  by  4;  hence,  as  8,  4  and 
5  are  prime  to  one  another,  a&c=M  (60). 

Ex.  4.    Shew  that  every  cube  is  of  the  form  7m  or  7m  ±  1.    Shew  also 
that  every  cube  is  of  the  form  9m  or  9m  ±  1. 

Ex.  5.    Shew  that  every  fourth  power  is  of  the  form  5m  or  5m +L 

Ex.  6.    Shew  that  no  square  number  ends  with  2,  3,  7  or  8. 

Ex.  7.    Shew  that,  if  a  square  terminate  with  an  odd  digit,  the  last 
figure  but  one  will  be  even. 

Ex.  8.    Shew  that  the  last  digit  of  any  number  is  the  same  as  the  last 
digit  of  its  (4n + l)th  power. 

Ex.  9.     Shew  that  the  product  of  four  consecutive  numbers  cannot  be 
a  square. 
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EXAMPLES  XXXVIII. 

1.  Shew  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  any  two 
pi-ime  numbers  greater  than  3  is  divisible  by  24. 

2.  Shew  that,  if  n  be  a  prime  greater  than  3, 

n(ri»-l)(n'-4)(n'-9)  =  if(2\3'.5.7). 

3.  Shew  that,  if  n  be  any  odd  number, 

{n  +  2m)"  -  (w  +  2w)  =  Jf  (24). 

4.  Shew  that  «*"+'  -  a'"^'  =  if  (30). 

5.  Shew  that,  if  iV— a*  =  a5  and  (a+ l)'~i\r=y,  where  x 
and  y  are  positive;  then  iV-ojy  is  a  square. 

6.  How  many  numbers  are  there  less  than  1000  which  are 
not  divisible  by  2,  3  or  51 

7.  P,  C  Ry  p,  q,  r  are  integers,  and  p,  q,  r  are  prime 

P     0     R 
to  one  another;  prove  that,  if  —  +  —  +  —  be  an  integer,  then 

— ,  ~  and  —  will  all  be  integers. 

8.  Shew  that  284  and  220  are  two  'amicable*  numbers, 
that  is  two  numbers  such  that  each  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
divisors  of  the  other. 

9.  Shew  that,  if  2"-l  be  a  prime  number,  then  2"-'(2"-l) 
will  be  a  'perfect'  number,  that  is  a  number  which  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  its  divisors. 

10.     Find  all  the  integral  values  of  x  less  than  20  which 
make  aj"  - 1  divisible  by  680. 

,    11.    Shew  that  no  number  the  sum  of  whose  digits  is  15  can 
be  either  a  perfect  square  or  a  perfect  cube. 

12.     Shew  that  every  square  can  be  expressed  as  the  differ- 
ence between  two  squares. 
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13.  Find  a  general  formula  for  all  the  numbers  which  when 
divided  by  7,  8,  9  will  leave  remainders  1,  2,  3  respectively; 
and*  shew  that  498  is  the  least  of  them. 

14.  If  n  be  a  prime  number,  and  J^  prime  to  n,  shew  that 
ir**-»-l  =M{nr),  and  that  JT*'-*""  - 1  =  J/(n"). 

15.  Shew  that,  if  w  be  a  prime  number  and  iV  be  prime  to 
n,  then  will  i^^+«+ •^-«:fc  1  =  Jf  (n»). 

16.  Shew  that,  if  ^  be  a  prime  number,  and  (1  ■hxy~'=  1  + 
a^x  +  a^  +  a^  +  .•• ;  then  .  a^  +  2,  a^  —  3,  a^  +  4,  &c.  will  be 
multiples  of  p, 

17.  Shew  that  if  three  prime  numbers  be  in  A.  p.  their 
common  difference  will  be  a  multiple  of  6,  unless  3  be  one  of 
the  primes. 


18.     Shew  that 


1 2a  126 
,  'tTi^ —  1.  is  an  integer. 

\2n 

19.  Shew  that  -. — =]—  is  an  integer. 

|rt4- 1  [w 

\nr 

20.  Shew  that  -. — rr-n  ^  a^  integer. 

[n{[r}- 

21.  Each  of  two  numbers  is  the  sum  of  n  squares ;  shew 
that  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  can  be  expressed  as  the 
sum  of  i^n(n— I) +  1  squares. 

22.  Shew  that  a'  +  6'  cannot  be  divisible  by  3,  unless  both 
a  and  b  are  divisible  by  3;  shew  also  that  the  same  result  holds 
good  for  the  numbers  7  and  11. 

23.  Shew  that,  if  a'  +  6'  =  c',  then  ab{a'~b')  will  be  a 
multiple  of  84. 

24.  Shew  that  no  rational  values  of  a,  6,  c,  d  can  be  found 
which  will  satisfy  either  of  the  relations  a'  +  6*  =  3  (c*  +  c^), 
a*  +  b*  =  7 ((^  +  d')  or  a'  +  b'=ll  (c'  +  d% 

25.  Shew  that,  if  a*  +  c'  =  26',  then  a^-b^'^M (24). 
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Congruences. 


885.  Definition.  If  two  numbers  a  and  h  leave  the 
same  remainder  when  divided  by  a  third  number  c,  they 
are  said  to  be  congruent  with  respect  to  the  modulus  c;  and 
this  is  expressed  by  the  notation  a  =  b  (mod.  c),  which 
is  called  a  congruence. 

For  example,  21  =  1  (mod.  10),  and  (a +1)^=1  (mod.  a). 
The  congruence  a=b  (mod.  c)  shews  that  a  —  6  is  a 
multiple  of  c,  which  can  be  expressed  by 
a  ~  6  =  0  (mod.  c). 

386.  Theorem.  Ifa^  =  b  (mod,  x),  and  a,  =  b^(mod.  x) ; 
then  will  a^  +  a,  =  6^  +  6,  (mod,  x),  and  afl^  =  bp^  (mod,  x). 

For  let  ttj  =  m^x  +  r  ,  and  a,  =  mjc  +  r, ;  then,  by  sup- 
position, 6j  =  Tijfl?  +  Tj  and  6,  =  n^  +  r^. 

Hence  aj  +  a,  — (ftj  +  ftg)  =  (mj  +  7/i,  — w,  — n,)a?; 
.-.  (a,  +  a,)  -  (6j  +  6,)  =  0  (mod.  x\ 
or  ttj  +  a,  =  6j  +  6,  (mod.  x). 

Again,  it  is  easily  seen  that  a^a,  —  6^6,  =  a  multiple  of 
X,  and  therefore  afl^  =  6^6,  (mod.  x). 

The  proposition  will  clearly  hold  good  for  any  number 
of  congruences  to  the  same  modulus. 

387.  Congruences  have  many  properties  analogous  to 
equations.     For  example,  if  the  congruence 

Aa?  +  Bx+C=0  (mod.  jp), 

wherein  A,  B,  C  have  constant  integral  values,  be  satisfied 
by  the  three  values  a,  6,  c  of  x,  which  are  such  that  a  — 6 
is  unity  or  prime  to  p,  and  so  for  every  other  pair,  then 
the  congruence  will  hold  good  for  all  integral  values  of  a?, 
and  A,  S,  C  will  all  be  multiples  of  p. 

For  we  have 

Aa^  +  Ba  +  C=0  (mod.  jp), 
and  Ab^-\-Bb-^C  =  0  (mod.  p) ; 
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/.    by  subtraction 

(a  -b){A(a  +  b)-\-B}=0  (mod.  p). 
Hence,  as  a  —  6  is  unity  or  prime  to  jp,  we  have 
A  {a  +  b)'h  B  =  0  (mod. p). 
Similarly,        A(a  +  c)  +  B=0  (mod. p). 

Hence,  by  subtraction,  -4.  (6  —  c)  =  0  (mod.  p). 

Therefore  -4=0  (mod.  p),  since  6  —  c  is  unity  or  prime 
top. 

Then,  since  A  =  0  (mod.  p),  it  follows  that  B=0 (mod 
p)j  and  then  that  (7=0  (mod.  p). 

Then,  since  A,  B,  0  are  all  multiples  of  jp,  it  follows 
that  Aa?  -\-Bx  +  C  in  also  a  multiple  of  p  for  all  integral 
values  of  x. 

We  can  prove  in  a  similar  manner  the  general  theorem, 
namely: — 

If  a  congruence  of  ike  nth  degree  in  x  be  satisfied  by 
more  than  n  values  of  a?,  wh%c}i  are  siu)h  that  the  difference 
between  any  two  is  unity  or  is  prime  to  the  modulus,  then 
the  congruence  will  he  satisfied  for  all  integral  values  of  x, 
and  the  coefficients  of  all  the  different  powers  of  x  mil  be 
multiples  of  the  modulus. 

388.  Theorem.  If  a  and  b  are  prime  to  one  another, 
the  numbers  a,  2a,  3a,...,  (6  —  1) a  mil  all  leave  different 
remainders  when  divided  by  b. 

For  suppose  that  ra  and  sa  leave  the  same  remainder 
when  divided  by  6. 

Then  ra  —  sa  —  M(b);  but  if  b  divide  (r  —  «) a,  and  be 
prime  to  a,  it  must  divide  r  —  s,  which  is  impossible  iff 
and  s  are  both  less  than  b. 

Hence  the  remainders  obtained  by  dividing  a,2a,..., 
(6  —  1)  a  by  6  are  all  different;  and  since  there  are  6-1  of 

these  remainders,  they  must  be  the  numbers  1,  2, , 

(6  —  1)  in  some  order  or  other. 
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If  a  be  not  prime  to  h  the  remainders  obtained  by  dividing  a,  2a, 
8a,  ...,  (&  - 1)  a  by  5  will  Tiot  be  all  different.  For  let  X;  be  a  common 
factor  of  a  and  5,  and  let  a=ka  and  h  =  kp.  Then  it  is  easily  seen 
that  lr+p)a  and  ra  will  leave  the  same  remainder  when  divided  by  5, 
and  {r+^)  a  and  ra  are  both  indnded  in  the  sreies  a,  2a,  ...,  (6  - 1)  a 
provided  r+/3  <  6  - 1. 

Cor.  If  a  be  prime  to  b,  and  n  be  any  integer  what- 
ever, the  remainders  obtained  by  dividing  n,  n  +a, 
w  +  2a, ...,  w  +  (6  — l)a  by  6  will  all  be  diflferent,  and  will 
therefore  be  the  numbers  0,  1,  2, ... ,  (6—1). 

389.  Fermat^B  Theorem.  From  the  result  of  the 
preceding  article,  Format's  theorem  can  be  easily  deduced. 
For,  if  a  and  6  are  prime  to  each  other,  the  numbers  a, 
2a, ...,  (6  —  1)  a  will  leave,  in  some  order  or  other,  the  re- 
mainders 1,2,.. .,  (b  —1),  when  divided  by  b.  Hence  we  have 

a.  2a .  3a...  (6-1 . a)  =  1 . 2 . 3.. .(6 - 1)  (mod.  6). 
that  is  |6-1  (a"-'  - 1)  =  0  (mod.  6). 

Now,  if  6  be  a  prime  number,  16—1  will  be  prime  to  6; 
and  we  have  a*"*  —  1  =  0  (mod.  6),  which  is  Format's 
theorem. 

390.  WUson'B  Theorem.  If  n  be  a  prime  nwmber, 
1  +  [n  — 1  will  be  divisible  by  n. 

If  a  be  any  number  less  than  the  prime  number 
n,  a  will  be  prime  to  w,  and  hence,  from  Art.  388, 
the  remainders  obtained  by  dividing  a,  2a, ...,  (n  —  1)  a  by 
n  will  be  the  numbers  1,  2,  ...,  (w  — 1);  hence  one  and 
only  one  of  the  remainders  will  be  unity.  Let  then  a6  be 
the  multiple  of  a  which  gives  rise  to  the  remainder  1;  then, 
if  6  were  equal  to  a,  we  should  have  a*  =  1  +  M(n)y  or 
(a  +  1)  (a  —  1)  =  M(n),  and  this  can  only  be  the  case,  since 
n  is  a  prime,  if  a  =  1  or  a  =  w  —  1.  Hence  the  numbers 
2,  3, ...  (ti  -  3),  (n  —  2)  can  be  taken  in  pairs  in  such  a  way 
that  the  product  of  each  pair,  and  therefore  the  product  of 
all  the  pairs,  is  of  the  form  M(n)  +  1. 

Thus  2 .  3 .  4. .  .(n  -  2)  =  Mln)  +  1 ; 

.-.  In  - 1  =  M(n)  X  (n  - 1)  +  M  - 1. 
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Hence  |n-l  + 1  =  M(n). 

Wilson's  theorem  may  also  be  proved  as  follows : — 

From  Art  305,  we  have 

(n-l)->--(n-l)(n--2r^  +  ^''"^^^^^^'"^V~3r--- 

^      ^  |n  — 2  ' 

Now    by    Fermat's    theorem    (»  - 1)""*  =  1  +  M(n), 
(n-2)-^  =  l+Jf(n),  &c. 
Hence  we  have 

that  is  (1  - 1)"-*  -  (- 1)*-*+ if  (n)  =  [n-1 ;  hence,  as n-1 
is  even,  I  w  —  1  + 1  =  M(n). 

Wilson's  theorem  is  important  on  account  of  its  express- 
ing a  distinctive  property  of  prime  numbers;  for  1  +  [n— 1 
is  not  divisible  by  n  unless  n  is  a  prime.  For  if  any 
number  less  than  n  divide  n  it  will  divide  In  — 1  and 
therefore  cannot  divide  |n  — 1  + 1. 

391.  Theorem.  If  the  number  of  integers  less  than 
any  number  n  and  prime  to  n  he  denoted  hy  ^  (n)  ;  then,  if 
a,  6,  c,...  are  prime  to  each  other, 

<}>(abc,..)=^<f>(a)  X  <^(6)  x<^(c) , 

provided  that  unity  is  considered  to  be  prime  to  any  greaJter 
number. 

First  take  the  case  of  two  numbers  a,  b  and  their 
product  oft. 

Arrange  the  ah  numbers  as  under : 

1     ,  2     ,  3      ,     ,        k     ,     a 

a  +  1  ,      a  +  2,       a  +  3,     ,      a  +  k,     2a 

2a+l,     2a-h2,      2a+3,     ,2a  +  A;,     3a 

(6-l)a+ir(6-i)a+2V*(6-iy^ 
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Then  it  is  cleax  that  all  the  integers  in  the  kth  vertical 
column  will  or  will  not  be  prime  to  a  according  as  A?  is  or 
is  not  prime  to  a.  Hence  there  are  4>(a)  columns  of 
integers,  including  the  first,  all  of  which  are  prime  to  a. 
Then  again,  we  know  from  Art.  388  that  since  a  is  prime 
to  6,  the  remainders  obtained  by  dividing  the  numbers 
k,  a  +  k,...,  (b  —  l)a  +  k  by  6  are  the  numbers  0, 1,  2,... 
(6—1);  and  it  is  clear  that  a  number  is  or  is  not  prime  to 
b  according  as  the  remainder  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Lumber  by  6  is  or  is  not  prime  to  b.  Hence  there  are 
as  many  integers  prime  to  6  in  any  one  column  as  there 
are  in  the  series  0,  1,  2,... (6  —  1),  that  ig  to  say,  there  are 
in  each  column  <f>(b)  integers  prime  to  b.  Thus  there  are 
^(a)  columns  of  integers  prime  to  a  and  each  column 
contains  0  (b)  integers  which  are  also  prime  to  6.  But  all 
integers  which  are  prime  to  a  and  also  to  b  are  prime  to 
axb.  Hence  the  number  of  integers  less  than  ab  and  prime 
to  oft  is  0  (a)  X  0  (6),  so  that  <^  (ab)  =  0  (a)  x  ^  (6). 

The  proposition  can  at  once  be  extended,  for  we  have 

^ (oic. .)  =  <^  (a X 6c. . .)  =  ^  (a)  X  <l>(bc. . .) 

=  <l>{a)4>(b)<l>{c..:) 

=  <^(a).<^(6)..^(c)... 

392.  The  number  of  integers  less  than  a  given  number 
and  prime  to  it  can  be  found  by  means  of  the  theorem  in 
the  preceding  article. 

For  let  the  number  be  JV=a*6^c^...,  where  a,  6,  c,... 
are  the  diflferent  prime  factors  of  N. 

To  find  the  number  of  integers  less  than  a*  and  prime 
to  it,  (unity  being  considered  as  one  of  these  numbers)  we 
must  subtract  a*"^  from  a*;  for  the  numbers  a,  2a,  3a,..., 
a*"^ .  a  are  not  prime  to  a,  and  these  are  the  only  numbers 
which  are  not  prime  to  a ;  thus 

(f)  (a*)  =  a*  -  a«-i  =  a*  [  1 j  . 
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Similarly  ^  (6^)  =  J' (l  -  g) .  ^  (ci')  =  cT  Tl  -  J  V  &a 
But,  by  the  preceding  article, 

He«ee      ♦W-J^T^l -1)  (l -|)  (l -1).... 

where  a,b,c,.,,  are  the  different  prime  factors  of  N,  and 
unity  is  considered  to  be  prime  to  a,  b,  c,  &c. 

393.  The  following  is  an  extension  of  Fermat's 
Theorem : — 

If  a  and  m  are  two  numbers  prime  to  one  anotiier, 
and  <l>  (m)  the  number  of  integers,  including  unity,  which 
are  less  th4in  m  and  prims  to  m;  then  »*<*»>  — 1  =  0 
{mod.  m). 

Let  the  ^  (m)  integers  less  than  m  and  prime  to  m  be 
denoted  by  1,  a,  )8, 7,. . . ,  (m  —  1).  Then  the  products  a .  1, 
aa,  afi,  a/y,. . .,  a  (m  —  1)  must  all  leave  different  remainders 
when  divided  by  m,  for  if  any  two,  ra  and  5a  suppose,  left 
the  same  remainder,  (r  —  s)a  would  be  a  multiple  of  w, 
which  is  impossible  since  a  is  prime  to  m  and  r  —  «  is  less 
than  m.  Moreover  the  remainders  must  all  be  prime  to 
m,  since  the  two  factors  of  any  one  of  the  products  are  both 
prime  to  m ;  and  therefore  as  the  ^  (m)  remainders  are 
all  different,  and  are  all  prime  to  m,  they  must  be,  in  some 
order  or  other,  the  <^(m)  numbers  1,  a,  )8,  7... 

Hence 

a.aa.a^ a(m  — 1)=  1  ,a  .^8.7...  (m  —  1) (mod.  m) ; 

.-.  {a*(«*)- 1}  1 .  a  ./3...(m- 1)=  0  (mod.  m). 

Hence  as  l.a.)8...(m  — 1)  is  prime  to  w,  we  have 
a*(m)  -1  =  0  (mod.  m). 

If  m  be  a  prime  number,  <f)  (m)  =  m  —  1,  and  we  have 
Format's  Theorem. 
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394.  Lagrange's  Theorem.  If'p  he  a  jyrime  number, 
the  sum  of  all  the  products  r  together  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3 
...,  _p  —  1,  is  divisible  hy  _p,  r  being  any  integer  not  greater 
thmip  —  2. 

Consider  the  identity 

Change  x  into  tc  —  l;  then 
{x-2){x-S)...(x-p)  =  (x-iy^'-S,{x-iy-^+... 

+(-ir^,... 

Hence 

=(a,-l){(x-ir'-8,(x-l)^+...  +  (-  ir '  8,  J. 

Equate  the  coefficients  of  the  diflferent  powers  of  a?  in 
the  above  identity ;  and  we  have 

a  _p(p-i)(p-2)  (p-l)(p-2) 

"^» 17273        "''  '•         172         ' 

p(j>-l)(j>-2){p-3)  (p-i)(p-2)(p-3) 

»  1.2.3.4  '•  1.2.3 

(p-2)(p-3) 


(p_2)^    =M£iil):::2         (p-lKp-2)^ 
y     ^;-*3^2     1.2...(p-l)^*^'*      1.2...(«-2) 


.2 
.(p_l)  — .•     1.27^^2)" 

^   '•1.2...(p-3)^""^   '-'•1.2- 

Since  p  is  a  prime  the  first  term  in  each  right-hand 
member  is  divisible  by  p ;  whence  it  follows  from  the  first 
equation  that  8^  is  a  multiple  of  p,  and  then  that  8^  is  a 
multiple  of  p,  and  so  on  to  S,_^. 

s.  A.  32 
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Lagrange's  Theorem  may  also  be  deduced  from  the 
Theorem  of  Art.  387,  assuming  that  Fermat's  Theorem  is 
known. 

For  the  congruence 

{x-  l){x - 2)...(a7-p  + 1) -a?*^*  +  1  =  0  (mod.  p), 

is  of  the  (n  —  2)th  degree  in  a?,  and  by  Format's  Theorem 
it  is  satisfied  by  the p—1  values  1,  2, . . .,  jo  —  1,  which  are 
such  that  the  difference  between  any  pair  is  either  unity 
or  is  prime  to  p.  Hence,  by  Art.  387  it  is  true  for  all 
integral  values  of  a;,.and  the  coefficients  of  all  the  different 
powers  of  x  are  multiples  of  ^. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Wilson's  Theorem  follows 
at  once  by  putting  x  =  0. 

395.  Reduction  of  fractions  to  circulating 
decimalfl. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  fraction  whose  denominator  con- 
tains only  the  factors  2  and  5  can  be  reduced  to  a  ter- 
minating decimal,  for 

a    ^a.5^.2« 
2'5'"    10^    * 

If,  however,  the  denominator  contains  any  factor  which 
is  prime  to  10,  the  fraction  can  only  be  reduced  to  a  cir- 
culating decimal. 

Let  the  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  be  ^  ,  where 

h  is  prime  to  10.     Let  this  fraction  be  equivalent  to  a  cir- 
culating decimal  with  a  recurring  and  ^  non-recurring 
figurea 
Then 

a       ^g. 5*^.2^^  N 

2''.5».6""  10''^^6  ""10^(10*-1)' 
A  10'^. 6. i\r  =  a. 5**. 2MO^(10«-1). 

Hence,  as  &  is  prime  to  a  and  to  10,  10*  — l  =  Jf(6). 
and  a  is  the  lowest  power  of  10 /br  which  this  is  true,  for 
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otherwise  the  fraction  could  be  expressed  as  a  circulating 
decimal  with  fewer  than  a  recurring  figures. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  recurring 
figures  in  the  circulating  decimal  depends  only  on  b  and  is 
not  afiected  by  the  presence  of  2*5*  in  the  denominator, 
for  the  number  is  a,  where  a  is  the  lowest  power  of  10 
which  is  equal  to  M  (b)  +  1. 

We  will  now  prove  that  a  is  either  equal  to  <}>  (b)  or  to 
one  of  its  sub-multiples. 

By  the  extension  of  Format's  Theorem  [Art  393]  we 
have 

10*(6)-l  =  Jf(5). 

We  have  also  10*  -  1  =  if  (6). 

Hence,  if  a  be  not  ^  (6)  or  one  of  its  sub-multiples,  let 

<l>  (6)  =  ia  +  r,  where  r  <  a. 
Then  10*<*) « 1  =  10«* .  lO**  - 1 

=  {Jf(6)  +  l}*;iO'-l  =  Jf(6)-l-10'«l; 

which  is  impossible  since  r  <  a,  and  a  is  the  lowest  power 
of  10  which  is  equal  to  M{b)  +  1. 

Hence,  i/bbe  the  factor  of  the  denominator  of  a  fraction 
which  is  prime  to  10,  iJie  number  of  recurring/ figures  in  the 
equivalent  decimai  is  either  ^  (6)  or  one  of  its  svb-multiples. 


We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  considering 
the  following  examples : — 
Ex.  1.    Shew  that  82*+«-8n-9  ia  a  multiple  of  64. 
We  have 
3a»+«_8n-9=(l+8)«^i-8n-9=l  +  (n+l)8  +  Jif(8«)-8n-9=Jif(8«). 
Ex,  2.    Shew  that  S^*  -  32/1*  +  24n  - 1  =  0  (mod.  612). 
Let  u^=32»-32na+24ii-l; 

then  t*^i=3«*+»-32(n+l)«+24(w+l)-l. 

Hence  u^^  -  9m^= 26en«  -  256n=256n  (n  - 1) =3f  (512), 
sinoe  n  (n  - 1)  is  diyiflible  by  2. 

32—2 
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And  since  u^i-9u^  =  0  (mod.  512),  it  follows  that  «^i=0 
(mod.  512)  provided  t<^  =  0  (mod.  512).  The  theorem  is  therefore 
tme  for  all  values  of  n  provided  it  is  true  for  n=l,  which  is  the  case 
since  Ui=0. 

Ex.  8.    Shew  that  no  prime  factor  of  n^+ 1  can  be  of  the  form  4m -1. 

Every  prime  number,  except  2,  is  of  the  form  2A;  +  1.  Let  then 
2k  +  l  be  a  prime  factor  of  n^+1.  Then  n  is  prime  to  2ik+l,  and 
therefore  by  Format's  theorem  n^^M  (2ft + 1) + !• 

But,  by  supposition,  n«+l=3f  (2fc+l); 

na*={3f(2*  +  l)-l}*=3f(2*  +  l)  +  (-l)*. 

Since  n«*=Jlf  (2*  +  l)  +  l  and  n»=Jkr(2A;  +  l)H-(-l)*  it  follows 
that  k  must  be  even^  and  therefore  every  prime  factor  of  n^+1  is  of 
the  form  4m +1,  and  therefore  no  prime  factor  can  be  of  the  form 
4m- 1. 

Since  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors  of  the  form  4jn+l  is 
of  the  same  form,  it  follows  that  every  odd  divisor  of  n'+l  is  of  the 
form  4m +1. 

Ex.  4.     Shew  that  every  whole  number  is  a  divisor  of  a  series  of  nines 
followed  by  zeros. 

Divide  the  successive  powers  of  10  by  the  number,  n  suppose,  then 
there  can  only  be  n  different  remainders  including  zero,  and  henee 
any  particular  remainder  must  recur.  Let  then  10*  and  lOi'  leave 
the  same  remainder  when  divided  by  n :  then  10*  - 10^  is  divisible  by  n 
and  is  of  the  required  form. 

EXAMPLES  XXXIX 

1.  Prove  the  following : — 

(i)  2»"+^  -  9/i«  +  371  -  2  =  if  (54). 

(ii)  5^-+^  +  w*-57i»  +  4w-5  =  if(120). 

(iii)  4'-'^  +  3-*«  =  0(mod.  13). 

(iv)  3*-^'  +  2 .  4»-*^  =  0  (mod.  17). 

2.  Shew  that,  if  a  be  a  prime  number,  and  h  be  prime  to 
a;  then  Vh\  2V,  ,  ^^^Yft*  will  give  different  re- 
mainders when  divided  by  a. 

3.  Shew  that,  if  4n  +  1  be  a  prime  number,  it  will  be  a 
factor  of  { |2n}*  + 1 ;  and  that,  if  4/1  —  1  be  a  prime,  it  will  be  a 

factor  of  {|2n-l}'-l. 

4.  Shew  that,  if  w  be  a  prime  number,  and  r  be  less  than 
n;  then  will  jr  — 1  |n  — r  +  (— l)*"^  =if  (ti). 
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6.  Shew  thatj  if  m  and  n  are  prime  to  one  another,  every 
odd  divisor  of  m*  +  n^  is  of  the  form  4^+1. 

6.  Shew  that  _  +  _  +  -  +  _  +  ...  to  infinity 

-('4.r('-aT('4r 

where  2,  3,  6,...  are  the  prime  numbers  in  order. 

7.  Shew  that  the  arithmetic  mean  of  all  numbers  less  than 
n  and  prime  to  it  (including  imity)  is  Jw. 

8.  Shew  that,  if  iT  be  any  number,  and  a^  b,  c,  ...  be  its 
different  prime  factors ;  then  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  less 

than  N  and  prime  to  iV  is  -^  (1 — ]  (^""r)  (^ — )  ••>  ^^^ 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  such  numbers  is 

x('-D(>-^)-4<-»>('-')" 

9.  If  <^  (m)  denote  the  number  of  integers  less  than  m 
and  prime  to  it;  and  if  d^^  c?^,  c?3,...  be  the  different  divisors 
of  n;  then  will  S  <^  (c?)  =  n. 

10.  Shew  that,  if  a  fraction  -^ ,  where  h  is  prime  and  prime 

to  10,  be  reduced  to  a  decimal,  and  if  the  number  of  figures 
in  the  recurring  period  is  even ;  then  the  sum  of  the  first  half  of 
the  figures  added  to  the  last  half  will  consist  wholly  of  nines. 

11.  If  -  be  converted  to  a  circulating  decimal  with  p-1 

figures  in  its  recurring  period,  shew  that  p  must  be  prime  and 

that  the  recurring  period  being  multiplied  by  2,  3, (p  —  1) 

will  reproduce  its  own  digits  in  the  same  order. 

12.  Shew  that,  if  -=  has  a  circulating  period  of  ^  figures,  ^ 

of  ^  figures,  and  p  of  r  figures,...,  and  if  P,  Q,  i?,...  are  prime, 

then  pTTp —  will  have  a  circulating  period  of  n  figures,  where 
n  is  the  l.c.  m.  of  p,  q,  r.... 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Indeterminate  Equations. 

397.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  single  equation 
with  more  than  one  unknown  quantity,  or  n  equations 
with  more  than  n  unknown  quantities,  can  be  satisfied  in 
an  indefinite  number  of  ways,  provided  there  is  no  restric- 
tion on  the  values  which  the  unknown  quantities  may 
have.  If,  however,  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities 
are  subject  to  any  restriction,  n  equations  may  suflSce  to 
determine  the  values  of  more  than  n  unknown  quantities. 

We  shall  in  the  present  chapter  consider  some  cases  of 
equations  in  which  the  unknown  quantities  are  restricted 
to  integral  values. 

398.  It  is  clear  that  every  equation  of  the  first  degree 
with  two  unknown  quantities  a?  and  y  can  be  reduced 
to  one  or  other  of  the  forms  (ix  +  by=±c,ax  —  by=±c, 
where  a,  b,  c  are  positive  integers. 

By  changing  x  into  —x  and  y  into  —  y,  aw  +  by^c 
will  become  ax  +  by  =  —  c,  and  ax  —  by==c  will  become 
—  CM?  +  5y  =  c ;  hence  in  order  to  shew  how  to  find 
integral  solutions  of  any  equation  of  the  first  degree  in  x 
and  y,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  two  types 
aa)  +  by=so  and  ax  —  by  ^^c. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  equation  ax±by  =  o  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  integral  values  of  w  and  y,  if  a  and  b  have 
any  common  factor  which  is  not  also  a  factor  of  c ;  and,  if 
a,  6  and  c  have  any  common  factor,  the  equation  can  be 
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divided  throughout  by  that  factor.  In  what  follows  it 
will  therefore  be  supposed  that  a  and  h  are  prime  to  one 
another. 

399.  To  shew  that  integral  values  can  always  he  found 
which  will  satisfy  the  equation  ax±by  =  c,  provided  a  and 
b  are  prime  to  one  another. 

Let  T  be   reduced  to  a  continued  fraction,  and  let 

-  be   the  convergent  immediately  preceding  j-.    Then, 

from  Art.  357, 

aq—ph==±l] 

/.  a(±cq)  —  b{±  cp)  =  c (i), 

and  a(±cg)  +  6(+cp)  =  c (ii). 

Hence  it  follows  from  (i)  that  either  x  =  cq,  y  =  cp  or 
a?  =  —  eg,  y  =  —  cp  is  a  solution  of  the  equation  ax  —  by  =^c\ 
and  from  (ii)  that  either  x  =  cq,  y  =  —  cp  or  x  =  -'cq, 
y  =  (^  is  a  solution  of  the  equation  ax  +  by  =  c. 

Hence  at  least  one  set  of  integral  values  of  x  and  y  can 
always  be  found  which  will  satisfy  the  equation  a^±by=c. 

The  above  investigation  fails  when  a  or  6  is  unity. 
But  the  equation  ax  ±y  =  c  is  obviously  satisfied  by  the 
values  x  =  a,  ±  y  =  c  —  aa,  where  a  is  any  integer.  So  also 
a?  ±  6y  =  c  is  satisfied  by  the  values  x  =  cTb^,  y  =  ^,  where 
13  is  any  integer. 

Hence  the  equation  ax±by  =  c  always  admits  of  at 
least  one  set  of  integral  values. 

400.  Having  given  one  set  of  integral  values  which 
satisfy  the  equation  ax  —  by=Cy  to  find  all  other  possible 
integral  solutions. 

Let  x  =  a,  y  —  P  be  one  solution  of  the  equation 
aa:  —  by  =  c\  then  aa  —  bfi  =  c.     Hence,  by  subtraction, 

a(x-a)-b(y-^)  =  0. 
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Now  since  a  divides  a(x''a),  it  must  also  divide 
b{y^fi);  a  must  therefore  be  a  factor  of  y  —  ^,  since  it  is 
pnme  to  6. 

Let  then  y -- fi  =  ma,  where  m  is  any  integer;  then 
a{x'-a)  =  mba,  and  therefore  a?  =  a  +  mh. 

Hence,  if  a?  =  a,  y  =  )8  be  one  solution  in  integers  of 
the  equation  ax  —  bi/=c,  all  other  solutions  are  given  by 

x^a-k-rnb,   y^fi  +  ma, 
where  m  is  any  integer. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  there  are  an  indefinite 
number  of  sets  of  integral  values  which  satisfy  the  equation 
ax  —  hy  =  Cy  provided  there  is  one  such  set ;  and,  from  the 
preceding  article,  we  know  that  there  is  one  set  of  integral 
values. 

It  is  also  clear  that,  whether  a  and  /8  are  positive 
or  not,  an  indefinite  number  of  values  can  be  given  to  m 
which  will  make  a  +  mh  and  ^  +  ma  both  positive. 

Hence  there  are  an  infinite  number  oi  positive  integral 
solutions  of  the  equation  ax  —  by  =  c, 

401.  Having  given  one  set  of  integral  values  which 
satisfy  the  equation  ax  +  by  =  c,  to  find  all  other  possible 
integral  solutions. 

Let  ic=a,  y  =  /8  be  one  integral  solution  of  the 
equation  ax  +  by  =  c\  then  aoL-\-b^  =  c.  Hence,  by  sub- 
traction, a(x  —  a)-\-b(y  —  fi)  =  0. 

Now,  since  a  divides  a(x—a),  it  must  also  divide 
&  (y  — /8)  ;  a  must  therefore  be  a  factor  of  y  —  ^8,  since  it  is 
prime  to  b. 

Let  then  y—^  =  ma,  where  m  is  any  integer;  then 
a(ic  —  a)=— 6(y-/8)  =  —  mub ;  and  therefore  x  =  a-mb. 

Hence,  if  a?  =  a,  y  =  )8  be  one  solution  in  integers  of  the 
equation  cw;  —  6y  =  c,  all  other  integral  solutions  are  given 
by 

x^a  —  mb^  y  =  l3  +  ma, 
where  m  is  any  integer. 
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From  the  above,  together  with  Art.  399,  it  follows  that 
there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  sets  of  iivtegral  values 
which  satisfy  the  equation  cM?  +  6y  =  c.  The  number  of 
positive  integral  solutions  of  the  equation  is,  however, 
limited  in  number. 

402.  To  find  the  number  of  positive  integral  solutions 
of  the  equation  ax  +  by  =  c. 

We  have  proved-  in  Art.  399,  that  the  equation 
ax  +  by  =  c  is  satisfied  by  the  values  a;  =  eg,  y  =  —  cp,  or 
by  the  values  x  =  —  cq,y  =  cp,  where  p/q  is  the  penultimate 
convergent  to  a/5. 

First  suppose  that  x  =  cq,  y  =  —  cp  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion; then  all  other  integral  values  which  satisfy  the 
equation  are  given  by 

x^cq—mb,  y^  —  cp-\-ma (i), 

where  m  is  any  integer. 

From  (i)  it  is  clear  that  in  order  that  x  and  y  may  both 
be  positive,  and  not  zero,  m  must  be  a  positive  integer, 

and  that  the  greatest  permissible  value  of  m  is  l(-^j 

and  its   least  value  /(  — j  +  1,  so   that  the  number  of 

diflferent  values  of  m  is  ^(-^)  —/(—I .  Hence,  as  one 
set  of  values  of  x  and  y  corresponds  to  each  value  of  m, 
the  number  of  solutions  is/f-^j— /f~j. 

=  f-f-f,-r. +/.-/.•  Henoe  /(±)  i./.-/,o, 
Jj  — Jg—  1  according  as^  is  not  or  is  less  than^. 

Thus  the  number  of  solutions  is  ^(-r)+l  ^^^(~l) 
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according  as  the  fractional  part  of -^  is  or  is  not  less  than 

the  fractional  part  of  ^ . 

It  can  be  shewn  in  a  similar  manner  that  if 
x^  —  cq^y^^cp  satisfy  the  equation,  the  number  of  solu- 
tions in  positive  integers  is/l-^j  +  l  or  1 1 -A  accordiDg 

as  the  fractional  part  of  —  is  or  is  not  less  than  the  frac- 

tional  part  of  -^ . 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  the 
equation  Ix  -  13y = 26. 

7      111 
We  have  7^  =  7     7     7 1  the  penultimate  convergent  is  therefore 
10     1  + 1  +  o 

|.    Then?. 2-13. 1=1;    /.  7  (2  x  26) -13  (26) =26. 

Hence  one  solation  is  a; =52,  ^=26;  the  general  solution  is  there- 
fore «=62  +  13i?i,  y=26  +  7m. 

[In  this  case  the  solation  a;=0,  ^=^  -  2  can  be  seen  by  inspection; 
and  hence  the  general  solation  is  x=13m,  y=-2  +  7m,  which  is 
easily  seen  to  agree  with  the  previous  result.] 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  the 
equation  7x + lOy = 280. 

7      111  2 

Here  77;  =  t     -x     « »  *^®  penultimate  convergent  being  - .    Then 

7.3-10.2=1;   .-.  7(3.280)  +  10(-2.280)  =  280. 

Hence  x = 840,  y  =  -  660  is  one  solution  in  integers.  The  general 
solution  in  integers  is  therefore  a;=840-10»i,  y=  -660+7w;  and, 
in  order  that  x  and  y  may  be  positive  m  :|>  84  and  m'jf.QO,  Thus  the 
only  values  are  «=40,  y=0;  x=SO,  y  =  7;  a:=20,  y  =  14;  a;=10, 
y  =  21\  a;=0,y=28. 

Ex.  3.    Find  the  number  of  solutions  in  positive  integers  of  the  equation 
3a;  +  %=1306. 

3      111 
Here  ^  =  7     -r     jr,  whence  3.2-6.1  =  1; 
o     1  +  1  +  J 

/.  3 .  (2  X  1306)  +  5  ( - 1306)  =  1306. 

Hence  the  general  solution  is  4;=2612- 6m,  y=3fii-1306. 

For  positive  values  of  x  and  y  we  must  have  m>435  and  m:^'S22, 

Hence  the  number  of  solutions  is  622  -  436=87. 
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403.  Integral  solutions  of  the  two  equations 

cuc+by  +  cz^d,  a'x+Vy  +  c'z=^d/ 
can  be  obtained  as  follows. 

Eliminate  one  of  the  variables,  z  suppose;  we  then 
have  the  equation 

(a(/''a'c)x  +  {bc'-Vc)y  =  dc'''d'c (i), 

and  this  equation  has  integral  solutions  provided  ac'  —  a'c 
and  bc'—b'c  are  prime  to  one  another,  or  will  become 
prime  to  one  another  after  division  by  any  common  factor 
which  is  also  a  factor  of  dc^  —  d'c. 

Hence  jfrom  (i)  we  obtain,  as  in  the  preceding  articles, 
the  general  solution 

a?  =  a  +  (6c'  —  b'c)  n.y^P  —  (ac  —  a'c)  n, 
where  a?  =  a,  y  =  )8  is  any  integral  solution,  and  n  is  any 
integer. 

Now  substitute  these  values  of  a?  and  y  in  either  of 
the  original  equations  :  we  then  obtain  an  equation  of  the 
form  Az  +  Bn=^G,  from  which  we  can  obtain  integral 
solutions  of  the  form  z==y  +  Bm,  w  =  S  —  Am,  provided  A 
and  B  are  prime  to  one  another,  or  will  become  so  after 
division  by  any  common  factor  which  is  also  a  factor  of  C. 

Ex.    Find  integral  solutions  of  the  simnltaneous  equations 
6x+7y+2«=24,    aa!-y-4?=4. 
Eliminating  2,   we  have  13x+13y=52,  or  x+y=4.    Whence 
«=2+n,y=2-n.    Then5(2+n)+7(2-n)  +  22=24,thati8«-n=0. 
Henoe  the  general  solution  is  x=:2+nj  y=2-9i»  z=n, 
li  x,y  and  is  are  to  he  positive,  the  only  solutions  are  as =4,  ^=0, 
js=2;  x=3,y=l,  e=l;  taidx=2,y=2,z=0;  and,  if  zero  values  are 
excluded,  there  is  only  one  solution,  namely  xsd,  y=l,  2=1. 

404.  The  following  are  examples  of  some  other  forms 
of  indeterminate  equations.  Other  cases  will  be  found  in 
Barlow's  Theory  of  Numbers. 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  positive  integral  solutions  (excluding  zero  values)  of 
the  equation  S^c + 2y + 8;:; = 40. 

It  is  clear  that  z  cannot  he  greater  than  4,  if  zero  and  negative 
values  of  X  and  y  are  inadmissible. 
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Henoe  we  have  the  following  equations : 

«=4,  Bx  +  2y=  8; 

«=3,  3a;+2y=16; 

»=2,  &c+2y=24; 

«=1,  8a;+2y=32. 

And  it  win  be  found  that  all  the  solutions  required  are  2, 1,  4; 
4.  2,  8;  2,  6,  3;  6,  3,  2;  4,  6,  2;  2,  9,  2;  10,  1.  1;  8,  4,  1;  6,  7, 1; 
4,  10,1;  and  2,13,1. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  positive  integral  solutions  of  the  equation 
6a;«-13a;y  +  6y»=16. 

We  have  (8^-2^)  (2a; -3^) =16;  hence,  as  x  and  y  are  integers, 
Sx-2y  must  be  an  integer,  and  must  therefore  be  a  factor  of  16. 
Thus  one  or  other  of  Uie  following  simultaneous  equations  must 
hold  good 

3a;-2j/=±16,    2j;-3y=±  1 (i)  ; 

3a;-2y=±  8,    2a;-3y=±  2 (ii); 

3«-2y=±  4,    2a;-3y=±  4 (iii); 

3a;-2y=±  2,     2a;-3y=±  8 (iv); 

3x-2y=±  1,    2a;-3y=±16 (v). 

Whence  we  find  that  5x  must  be  ±(48-2),  ±(24-4),  ±(12-8), 
±(6-16)  or  ±(3-32). 

Hence  the  only  integral  values  of  x  are  4  and  2,  the  corresponding 
values  of  y  being  2  and  4. 

Ex.  3.     Solve  in  positive  integers  the  equation 
3a;2+ 7a:y  -  2a;  -  5y  -  35=0. 
We  have  y  (Ix  -  5)  +  3a;3  -  2a;  -  36 = 0 ; 

3a;2-2a;-35    ^ 

„      ^      a;-245    ^ 
•••  ^^'^^^^  7x^:6  =^' 

.-.  49y+21a;+l-^i^=0. 

Henoe  -^ ^  must  be  an  integer,  and  therefore  7a;  -  5  must  be  a 

7af  —  o 
factor  of  1710.   Whence  it  will  be  found  that  the  only  positive  integral 
solutions  are  a;  =  2,  y  =  3  and  a;  =  l,  y  =  17. 
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EXAMPLES   XL. 

1.  Find  all  the  positive  integral  solutions  of  the  equations: 

(1)     7a; +153/  =  59.  (2)     8«  +  13y  =  138. 

(3)     7a;+9y=100.  (4)     15x  +  71y  =  10653. 

2.  Find  the  number  of  positiye  integral  solutions  of 

2a?  +  3y  =  133  and  of  7aj  +  lly  =  2312. 

3.  Find  the  general  integral  solutions  of  the  equations 
(1)     7aj-13y=15.  (2)     9a;-lly  =  4. 

(3)     119a;- 105y  =  217.        (4)     49ic-692/ =  100. 

4.  Find  the  positive  integral   solutions  (excluding  zero) 
of  the  equations 

(1)     2«+3y  +  7«=23.  (2)     7x  +  ^y-hlSz  =  109. 

(3)     5a:  +  y  +  7«=39,  (4)     3a;  +  2y  +  3«  =  250, 

2a;  +  4y  +  9«  =  63.  9a;  -  4y  +  52=  170. 

5.  Solve  in  positive  integers  (excluding  zero)  the  equa- 
tions : 

(i)  2a;y  -  3a; +  2y=  1329. 

(ii)  a;*-a^+2a;-3y=ll. 

(iii)  2a;»  +  day  -  12t/»  =  28. 

(iv)  2a;»-a^-y»+2a;  +  7y  =  84. 

6.  Shew  that  integral  values  of  a;,  y  and  z  which  satisfy  the 
equation  ax  +  by  +  cz  =  dy  form  three  arithmetical  progressions. 

7.  Divide   316  into  two  parts  so  that  one  part  may  be 
divisible  by  13  and  the  other  by  11. 

8.  In  how  many  ways  can  £1,    6*.  Qd.  be  paid  with 
half-crowns  and  florins  ? 

9.  In  how  many  ways  can  JBIOO  be  made  up  of  guineas  and 
crowns? 
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10.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  man  who  has  only  8  crown 
pieces  pay  11  shillings  to  another  who  has  only  florinsi 

11.  Find  the  greatest  and  least  sums  of  money  which  can 
be  paid  in  eight  ways  and  no  more  with  half-crowns  and  florins, 
both  sorts  of  coins  being  used. 

12.  Find  all  the  different  sums  of  money  which  can  be  paid 
in  three  ways  and  no  more  with  four-penny  pieces  and  three- 
penny pieces,  both  sorts  of  coins  being  used. 

13.  Find  all  the  numbers  of  two  digits  which  are  multiples 
of  the  product  of  their  digits. 

14.  Two  numbers  each  of  two  digits,  and  which  end  with  the 
same  digit,  are  such  that  when  divided  by  9  the  quotient  of  each 
is  the  remainder  of  the  other.  Find  all  the  sets  of  numbers 
which  satisfy  the  conditions. 

15.  A  man's  age  in  1887  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  digits 
in  the  year  of  his  birth :  how  old  was  he  f 


16.     Shew  that,  if 
1 


:  =  l+-4,a;+  ...+il.aj"+. 


(l-iB^)(l -««.)...  (l-aj«.) 

then  the  number  of  solutions  in  positive  integers  (including 
zero)  of  the  equation  a^x^  +  ajc^  +  . . .  +  ajm^  =  m^  is  J.^,  a^  a,, . . ., 
a^  being  all  integers. 

The  number  of  solutions  of  the  equations  x  +  2y  =  n  is 
i{2n+3  +  (-in. 

At  an  entertainment  the  prices  of  admission  were  1«.,  2«.  and 
£5,  and  the  total  receipts  £1000;  shew  that  there  are  1005201 
ways  in  which  the  audience  might  have  been  made  up. 

17.  The  money  paid  for  admission  to  a  concert  was  £300, 
the  prices  of  admission  being  5^.,  Zs,  and  !«.;  shew  that  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  audience  may  have  been  made  up 
is  1201801. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Probability. 

405.  The  following  is  generally  given  as  the  defini- 
tions oiprohahility  or  chance: — 

Definition.  If  an  event  can  happen  in  a  ways  and  fail 
in  h  ways,  and  all  these  ways  are  equally  likely  to  occur, 

then  the  probability  of  its  happening  is t  and  the  pro- 
bability of  its  failing  is        ,  . 

To  make  the  above  definition  complete  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  what  is  meant  by  '  equally  likely/  Events  are 
said  to  be  equally  likely  when  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
any  one  rather  than  any  other.  For  example,  if  we  have 
to  draw  a  ball  from  a  bag  which  we  know  contains 
unknown  numbers  of  black  and  white  balls,  and  none  of 
any  other  colour,  we  have  just  as  much  reason  to  expect 
a  black  ball  as  a  white ;  the  drawing  of  a  black  ball  and  of 
a  white  one  are  thus  equally  likely.  Hence,  as  either  a 
black  ball  or  a  white  ball  must  be  chosen,  the  probability 
of  drawing  either  is  |,  for  there  are  two  equally  likely 
cases,  in  one  of  which  the  event  happens  and  in  the  other 
it  fails.  Again,  if  we  have  to  draw  a  ball  from  a  bag 
which  we  know  contains  only  black,  white  and  red  balls, 
but  in  unknown  proportions,  we  have  just  as  much  reason 
to  expect  one  colour  as  to  expect  either  of  the  others,  so 
that  the  drawing  of  a  black,  of  a  white  and  of  a  red  ball 
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are  all  equally  likely ;  and  hence  the  probability  of  draw- 
ing any  particular  colour  is  J,  for  there  are  three  equally 
likely  cases,  and  any  particular  colour  is  drawn  in  one  case 
and  is  not  drawn  in  the  other  two  cases. 

Another  meaning  may  however  be  given  to  '  equally 
likely ;'  for  events  may  be  said  to  be  equally  likely  when 
they  occur  equally  often,  in  the  long  run.  For  example,  if 
a  coin  be  tossed  up,  we  may  know  that  in  a  very  great 
number  of  trials,  although  the  number  of '  heads '  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  the  same  as  the  number  of  '  tails/  yet 
the  ratio  of  these  numbers  becomes  more  and  more  nearly 
equal  to  unity  as  the  number  of  trials  is  increased,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  heads  to  the  number  of  tails  will 
diflFer  from  unity  by  a  very  small  fraction  when  the  number 
of  trials  is  very  great;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  saying 
that  heads  and  tails  occur  equally  often  in  the  long  run. 

Now,  if  each  of  the  a  ways  in  which  an  event  can 
happen  and  each  of  the  b  ways  in  which  it  can  fail  occur 
equally  often,  in  the  long  run,  it  follows  that  the  event 
happens,  in  the  long  run,  a  times  and  fails  b  times  out  of 
every  a  +  b  cases.  We  may  therefore  say,  consistently  with 
the  former  definition,  that  the  probability  of  an  event  is  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  times  in  which  the  event  occurs,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  sum  of  the  number  of  times  in  which  events 
of  that  description  occur  and  in  which  they  fail  to  occur. 

Thus,  if  it  be  known  that,  in  the  long  ran,  cut  of  every  41 
children  bom,  there  are  21  boys  and  20  girls,  the  probability  of  any 

21 
particular  birth  being  that  of  a  boy  is  jj- . 

Again,  if  one  of  two  players  at  any  game  win,  in  the  long  ran, 

6  games  out  of  every  8,  the  probability  of  his  winning  any  particoltf 

.   6 
game  IS  g. 

We  may  remark  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
including  all  the  cases  of  practical  utility,  such  as  the  data 
used  by  Assurance  Companies,  the  only  way  in  which  pro- 
bability can  be  estimated  is  by  the  last  method,  namely,  by 
finding  the  ratio  of  the  actual  number  of  times  the  event 
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occurs,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  the  whole  number 
of  times  in  which  it  occurs  and  in  which  it  fails. 

406.  If  an  event  is  certain  it  will  occur  without  fail 
in  every  case :  its  probability  is  therefore  unity. 

It  follows  at  once  from  the  definition  of  probability 
that  if  p  be  the  probability  that  any  event  should  occur, 
1  —  p  will  be  the  probability  of  its  failing  to  occur. 

When  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  is 
to  the  probability  of  its  failure  as  a  is  to  b,  the  odds  are 
said  to  be  a  to  b  for  the  event,  or  6  to  a  against  it, 
according  as  a  is  greater  or  less  than  b. 

407.  Exclusive  events.  Events  are  said  to  be 
mutvally  exclusive  when  the  supposition  that  any  one 
takes  place  is  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  any 
other  takes  place. 

When  different  events  are  mutually  exclusive  the  chance 
that  one  or  other  of  the  different  events  occurs  is  the  svm  of 
the  chances  of  the  separate  events. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  three  events. 

Let  the  respective  probabilities  of  the  three  events, 
expressed  as  fractions  with  the  same  denominator,  be 

Then,  out  of  d  equally  likely  ways,  the  three  events 
can  happen  in  a^,  a,  and  a,  ways  respectively. 

Hence,  as  the  events  never  concur,  one  or  other  of 
them  will  happen  in  a^  +  a^•\-  a,  out  of  d  equally  likely 
ways.  Hence  the  probability  of  one  or  other  of  the  three 
events  happening  is 

-^-^.that«^  +  -^  +  ^. 

This  proves  the  proposition  for  three  mutually  ex- 
clusive events;  and  any  other  case  can  be  proved  in  a 
similar  manner. 

S.A.  33 
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Ex.  1.    Find  the  ohanoe  of  throwing  8  with  an  ordinary  six-fiieed 
die. 

Since  any  one  face  is  as  likely  to  be  exposed  as  any  other  face, 
there  is  one  favourable  and  five  unfavourable  cases  which  are  all 

equally  likely ;  hence  the  required  probability  is  ^ . 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  chance  of  throwing  an  odd  number  with  an  ordinary 
die.  Ans,  5. 

Ex.  S.    Find  the  ohanoe  of  drawing  a  red  ball  from  a  bag  which  con- 
tains 5  white  and  7  red  balls. 

Here  any  one  ball  is  as  likely  to  be  drawn  as  any  oth» ;  thus  there 
are  7  favourable  and  6  unfavourable  cases  which  are  all  equally 

7 
likely ;  the  required  probability  is  therefore  r^ . 

Ex.  4.    Two  balls  are  to  be  drawn  from  a  bag  containing  5  red  and  7 
white  balls;  find  the  chance  that  they  will  both  be  white. 

Here  any  one  pair  of  balls  is  as  likely  to  be  drawn  as  any  other 
pair.    The  total  number  of  pairs  is  ^2^2*  ^^^  ^^^  number  of  pairs 
which  are  both  white  iSjC^:  the  required  chance  is  therefore 
'12.11      7 


7.6    /: 

1.2/- 


1.2   ~22* 


Ex.  5.  Shew  that  the  odds  are  7  to  3  against  drawing  2  red  balls 
from  a  bag  containing  8  red  and  2  white  balls. 

Ex.  6.  Three  balls  are  to  be  drawn  from  a  bag  containing  2  black, 
2  white  and  2  red  balls ;  shew  that  the  odds  are  3  to  2  against  drawing 
a  ball  of  each  colour,  and  4  to  1  against  drawing  2  white  balls. 

Ex.  7.  A  party  of  n  persons  take  their  seats  at  random  at  a  round 
table :  shew  that  it  is  n  -  8  to  2  against  two  specified  persons 
sitting  together. 

408.  Independent  Events.  The  probability  thai  two 
independent  events  should  both  happen  is  the  product  of  the 
separate  probabilities  of  their  happening. 

Suppose  that  the  first  event  can  happen  in  a^  and  fail 
in  bi  equally  likely  ways;  and  suppose  that  the  second 
event  can  happen  in  o^  and  fail  in  D,  equally  likely  ways. 
Then  each  of  the  a^  +  b^  cases  may  be  associated  with  each 
of  the  c^  +  fca  cases  to  make  {Oi +  bi){a^  +  b^  compound 
cases  which  are  all  equally  likely;  and  in  a^a^  of  these 
compound  cases  both  events  happen.     Hence  the  proba- 
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bility  that  both  events  happen  is  -. ^r^ r^>  that 

is      _/,    X  — J- ,  which  proves  the  proposition. 

Thus  the  probability  of  the  concurrence  of  two  inde- 
pendent events  whose  respective  probabilities  are  j>,  and  p^ 

Cor.  I{  Pi  and  p^  be  the  probabilities  of  two  inde- 
pendent events,  the  chance  that  they  will  both  fail  is 
(1  —Pi)(l  —Pt),  the  chance  that  the  first  happens  and  the 
second  fails  is  p^^  (1  —p^),  and  the  chance  that  the  second 
happens  and  the  first  fails  is  (1  —  Pi)/),. 

It  can  be  shewn  in  a  similar  manner  that,  itpi,  Pg,  ft*-  •  • 
be  the  probabilities  of  any  number  of  independent  events, 
then  the  probability  that  they  all  happen  will  hep^  .pj  .ps- .  •, 
and  that  they  all  fail  (1  —Pi)(l  — Pa)(l  ""l^s)"-*  &c. 

409.  Dependent  Events.  If  two  events  are  not 
independent,  but  the  probability  of  the  second  is  different 
when  the  first  happens  from  what  it  is  when  the  first  fails, 
the  reasoning  of  the  previous  article  will  still  hold  good 
provided  that  p^  is  the  probability  that  the  second  event 
happens  when  the  first  is  known  to  have  happened.  Thus 
if  Pj  be  the  probability  of  any  event,  and  p^  the  probability 
of  any  other  event  on  the  supposition  that  the  first  has 
happened ;  then  the  probability  that  both  events  will  happen 
in  the  order  specified  will  be  PiXp^,  And  similarly  for 
any  number  of  dependent  eventa 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  probability  of  throwing  two  heads  with  two  throws  of 
a  coin. 

The  probability  of  throwing  heads  is  ^  for  each  throw;  hence  the 
required  probability  is,  by  Art.  408,  s  ^  o  =  7  • 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  probability  of  throwing  one  6  at  least  in  six  throws 
with  a  die. 

33—2 
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g 
The  probability  of  not  throwing  6  is  g  in  each  throw.    Henoe  the 

probability  of  not  throwing  a  6  in  six  throws  is,  l^  Art.  408,  (  g  j  , 
and  therefore  the  probability  of   throwing  one  six  at  least  is 

-(I)' 

Ex.  8.  Find  the  ehanoe  of  drawing  2  white  balls  in  sneoession  firom  a 
bag  eontaining  6  red  and  7  white  balls,  the  balls  drawn  not  being  re- 
placed. 

7 
The  ehanoe  of  drawing  a  white  ball  the  first  time  is  ^^ ;  and, 

haTing  drawn  a  white  ball  the  first  time,  there  will  be  5  red  and  6 
white  balls  left,  and  therefore  the  chance  of  drawing  a  white  ball 

the  seoond  time  will  be  jr .    Henoe,  from  Art.  409,  the  ehanoe  of 

7         li         7 

drawing  two  white  balls  in  sneoession  will  ^  To  ^  T?  ~  29  * 
[Ck>mpare  Ex.  4,  Art.  407.] 

Ex.  4.  There  are  two  bags,  one  of  which  contains  5  red  and  7  white 
balls  and  the  other  8  red  and  12  white  balls,  and  a  ball  is  to  be 
drawn  from  one  or  other  of  the  two  bags ;  find  the  chance  of  drawing 
and  ball. 

The  ehanoe  of  ehoosing  the  first  bag  is  ^ ,  and  if  the  first  bag  be 
chosen  the  ehanoe  of  drawing  a  red  ball  from  it  is  t^  ;  henoe  the 

chance  of  drawing  a  red  ball  from  the  first  bag  is  o  ^  in  =  aT  • 

Similarly  the  chance  of  drawing  a  red  ball  from  the  second  bag  is 

18       1 

2  ^  15  ^  10  *    ^^'^^i  ^  these  events  are  mntoally  exclasiiw»  the 

,  ...     5       1       37 

chance  required  IS  ^  +  j^  =  ^. 

Ex.  5.    In  two  bags  there  are  to  be  put  altogether  2  red  and  10  white 
balls,  neither  bag  being  empty.    How  mast  the  balls  be  divided  so  i 
to  give  to  a  person  who  draws  one  ball  from  either  bag,  (1)  the  J 
chance  and  (2)  the  greatest  chance  of  drawing  a  red  baU. 

[The  least  chance  is  when  one  bag  contains  only 'one  white  ball, 
and  the  greatest  chance  is  when  one  bag  contains  only  one  red  ball, 

the  ohanoes  being  ^j  and  ^i  respectively.] 
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410.  When  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an 
event  in  one  trial  is  known,  the  probability  of  its  happen- 
ing exactly  once,  twice,  three  times,  &c.  in  n  trials  can  be 
at  once  written  down. 

For,  if  p  be  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the 
event,  the  probability  of  its  failing  is  1  —p  =  q.  Hence, 
from  Art.  408,  the  probability  of  its  happening  r  times 
and  failing  n  —  r  times  in  any  specified  order  is  />*'gr*"*'. 
But  the  whole  number  of  ways  in  which  the  event 
could  happen  r  times  exactly  in  n  trials  is  „C^,  and  these 
ways  are  all  equally  probable  and  are  mutually  exclusive. 
Hence  the  probability  of  the  event  happening  r  times 
exactly  in  n  trials  is  S^rP^'^t ""' 

Thus,  if  {p  +  qf  be  expanded  by  the  binomial  theorem, 
the  successive  terms  will  be  the  probability  of  the  happen- 
ing of  the  event  exactly  n  times,  n—  1  times,  n  —  2  times, 
&c.  in  n  trials. 

Cor.  I.  To  find  the  most  probable  number  of  successes 
and  failures  in  n  trials  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the 
greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  (p  +  gr)*. 

Cor.  II.  The  probability  of  the  event  happening  aJt 
least  r  times  in  n  trials  is 


Irl 

Ex.  1.    Find  the  chance  of  throwing  10  with  4  dice. 

The  whole  number  of  different  throws  is  6^,  for  any  one  of  six 
nnmbers  can  be  exposed  on  each  die;  also  the  number  of  ways  of 
throwing  10  is  the  coefficient  of  a;"  in  (a:+a;«+ ...  +«•)*,  for  this  co- 
efficient gives  the  number  of  ways  in  which  10  can  be  made  up  by  the 
addition  of  four  of  the  numbers  1, 2, ...,  6,  repetitions  being  allowed. 

Now  the  coefficient  of  ar^o  in  («+x*+ ...  +a^*,  that  is  in  x*  (^~^*^  , 
is  easily  found  to  be  80.    Hence  the  required  chance  is 
m     _  6 
6.6.6.6~8l' 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  chance  of  throwing  8  with  two  dice.  Ans,  -— . 

86 
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Ex.  S.    Find  the  ohanoe  of  thiowing  10  with  two  dice.  Aru.  ^ . 

Ex.  4.    Find  the  ohance  of  throwing  15  with  three  dice.        Atu.  t;^. 

Ex.  5.  A  and  B  each  throws  a  die;  shew  that  it  is  7 :  5  that  A*b  throw 
is  not  greater  than  B*s. 

Ex.  6.  A  and  B  each  throw  with  two  dice :  find  the  chance  that  their 
throws  are  equal.  .        73 

Ex.  7.  A  and  B  have  equal  chances  of  wizming  a  single  game  at  tennis : 
find  the  ohance  of  A  winning  the  'set'  (1)  when  A  has  won  5 
games  and  B  has  won  4,  (2)  when  A  has  won  5  games  and  B  has  won 
8,  and  (8)  when  A  has  won  4  games  and  B  has  won  2. 

-^iw.  (l)|.(2)§.(»)j|. 

Ex.  8.  A  and  B  have  equal  chances  of  winning  a  single  game;  and  A 
wants  2  games  and  B  wants  8  games  to  win  a  match :  shew  that  it  is 
11  to  5  that  A  wins  the  match. 

Ex.  9.    A  and  B  have  equal  chances  of  winning  a  single  game;  and  A 
wants  n  games  and  B  wants  n  + 1  games  to  win  a  match :  shew  that 
,       ,-  ^         .     l.S.6...(2n-l)^    ,     1.8.6...(2n-l) 

iheoddson^arel-f     a.4.6:..2n      ^^  ^-     2.4.6...2n     ' 

Ex.  10.    A'b  chance  of  winning  a  single  game  against  B  is  -:  find  the 

5 
chance  of  his  winning  at  least  2  games  out  of  8. 

2 

Ex.  11.    A*»  ohanoe  of  winning  a  single  game  against  B  is  - :  find  the 

o 

ohance  of  his  winning  at  least  3  games  out  of  5.  .       192 

^~-  243- 

Ex.  12.  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  at  least  2  sizes  in  6  throws 
with  a  die?  12281 

"*~-  46656- 

Ex.  18.  A  coin  is  tossed  five  times  in  succession :  shew  that  it  is  an 
even  ohance  that  three  consecutive  throws  will  be  the  same. 

Ex.  14.  Three  men  toss  in  succession  4or  a  prize  which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  first  who  gets  'heads*.    Find  their  respective  chances. 

.       4     2     1 
-4rw.  ^,  ^,  y. 
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411.    The  value  of  a  given  chance  of  obtaining  a  given 
sum  of  money  is  called  the  expectation. 

If r  is  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  sum  of  money  M, 

then  the  expectation  is  Mx        , . 

For  if  E  be  the  expectation  in  one  trial,  E(a  +  b)  will 
be  the  expectation  in  a  +  6  trials.     But  the  chance  being 

7  ,  the  sum  M  will,  on  the  average,  be  won  a  times  in 

every  a  +  b  trials;  and  hence  the  expectation  in  a  +  b 
trials  is  Ma,     Hence  E(a  +  b)  —  Ma;  therefore 

E=Mx 


a  +  b' 


Thus  the  expectation  is  the  sum  which  may  be  won 
multiplied  by  the  chance  of  winning  it. 

Ex.  1.  A  bag  contains  5  white  balls  and  7  black  ones.  Find  the 
expectation  of  a  man  who  is  allowed  to  draw  a  ball  from  the  bag  and 
who  is  to  receive  one  shilling  if  he  draws  a  black  ball,  and  a  crown  if 
he  draws  a  white  one. 

7 
The  chance  of  drawing  a  black  ball  is  r^  i  and  therefore  the 

expectation  from  drawing  a  black  ball  is  7(2.    The  chance  of  drawing 

a  white  ball  is  —  ;  and  therefore  the  expectation  from  drawing  a 

white  ball  is  28,  Id,    Hence,  as  these  events  are  exclusiye,  the  whole 
expectation  is  2«.  Sd. 

Ex.  2.  A  purse  contains  2  sovereigns,  3  half-crowns  and  7  shillings. 
What  should  be  paid  for  permission  to  draw  (1)  one  coin  and  (2) 
two  coins?  Ans,  (1)  is,  ejd.     (2)  9«.  Id, 

Ex.  3.  Twp  persons  toss  a  shilling  alternately  on  condition  that  the 
first  who  gets  'heads'  wins  the  sblUing:  find  their  expectations. 

Ans,  Bd.,    id, 

Ex.  4.  Two  persons  throw  a  die  alternately,  and  the  first  who  throws 
6  is  to  receive  11  shillings :  find  their  expectations. 

Ans,  68.,    59, 
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412.  Invene  Probabilitsr.  When  it  is  known  that 
an  event  has  happened  and  that  it  must  have  followed 
from  some  one  of  a  certain  number  of  causes,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  probabilities  of  the  different  possible 
causes  is  said  to  be  a  problem  of  inverse  probability. 

For  example,  it  mav  be  known  that  a  black  ball  waa  drawn  from 
one  or  other  of  two  bags,  one  of  which  was  known  to  contain  2 
black  and  7  white  balls  and  the  other  5  black  and  4  white  balls ;  and 
it  may  be  required  to  determine  the  probability  that  the  ball  was 
drawn  from  the  first  bag. 

Now,  if  we  snppose  a  great  number,  2^,  of  drawings  to  be  made, 
there  will  in  the  long  run  be  N  from  each  bag.    But  in  N  drawings 

2 
from  the  first  bag  there  are,  on  the  ayerage,  -  N  which  give  a  black 

ball;  and  in  N  drawings  from  the  second  bag  there  are  ^rN  which 

2 
gi^B  a  black  ball.    Hence,  in  the  long  run,  ^N  out  of  a  total  of 

a^'^a^  black  balls  are  due  to  drawings  from  the  first  bag ;  thus 
the  probability  that  the   ball   was  drawn  from  the  first  bag  is 


We  now  proceed  to  the  general  proposition  : — 

Let  P.,  P,,...,  P^  be  ike prcbdbilitiee  of  the  existence  ofn 
cauaee,  which  are  mutually  exclusive  and  are  such  that  a 
certain  event  must  have  followed  from  one  of  them;  and  let 
Pt>  P^f  '"tPn  ^  ^^  respective  probahilities  thai  when  one 
of  the  causes  Pj,  P,,  ...,  P.  exists  it  will  be  followed  by  the 
event  in  question;  then  on  any  occasion  when  the  event  is 
known  to  have  occurred  the  prcbahility  of  the  rih  cause  is 

Let  a  great  number  N  of  trials  be  made ;  then  the 
first  cause  will  exist  in  N.P^  cases,  and  the  event  will 
follow  in  N.P^.p^  cases.  So  also  the  second  cause  exists 
and  the  event  follows  in  N .P^.p^  cases ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  the  event  is  due  to  the  rth  cause  in  N.P^.p^ 
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cases  out  of  a  total  of  ^{P^p^  +  P^p^  +  ...  +  P,pJ ;  the 

P  P 
probability  of  the  rth  cause  is  therefore  =r^ . 

Having  found  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  each 
of  the  different  causes,  the  probability  that  the  event 
would  occur  on  a  second  trial  can  be  at  once  found. 

For  let  P/  be  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  the 
rth  cause ;  then  p^  is  the  probability  that  the  event  will 
happen  when  the  rth  cause  exists ;  and  therefore  P/  .p^  is 
the  probability  that  the  event  will  happen  from  the  rth 
cause. 

Hence,  as  the  causes  are  mutually  exclusive,  the 
probability  that  the  event  would  happen  on  a  second 
trial  is 

Ex.  1.  There  are  3  bags  which  are  known  to  contain  2  white  and  3 
black,  4  white  and  1  black,  and  3  white  and  7  black  balls  respectively. 
A  ball  was  drawn  at  random  from  one  of  the  bags  and  found  to  be  a 
black  ball.  Find  the  chance  that  it  was  drawn  from  the  bag  con- 
taining the  most  black  balls. 


Here  P,=P,=P^=l. 

AlBOftz 

8 

=5- 

P2-- 

1 
1 

andp3= 

7 

•  T7\ 

7 

=io- 

UAfiGfi  the  reanired  nrol^A'^ili^-v  ia 

3 

10 

7 

'■~'~~''.^     •" 

r 

3' 

6  +  3- 

hi 

io 

16- 

Ex.  2.  From  a  bag  which  is  known  to  contain  4  baUs  each  of  which  is 
jast  as  likely  to  be  black  as  white,  a  ball  is  drawn  at  random  and 
foond  to  be  white.  Find  the  chance  that  the  bag  contained  3  white 
and  1  black  balls. 

The  bag  may  have  contained  (1)  4  white,  (2)  8  white  and  1  black, 
(3)  2  white  and  2  black,  (4)  1  white  and  3  black,  and  (5)  4  black ;  and 

the  chances  of  these  are  respectively  y^,  ^,  ^g,  -^  and  j^ . 

Art.  410.     Also  the  chances  of  drawing  a  white  \M  in  these 

3     11 
different  cases  will  be  1,  ^  *  » '   4  ^^^  ^  respectively. 

A   ? 
Hence  the  required  probability  =  -iMi_— i_-— -m__  =  - . 

16"*"4*16"*"2*i6"*"4*lG 
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413.  ProbabiUty  of  testimoiiy.  The  method  of 
dealing  with  questions  relating  to  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses will  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  examples  : 

Ex.  1.  A  ball  has  been  drawn  at  random  £rom  a  bag  oontaining  99 
black  balla  and  1  white  ball ;  and  a  man  whose  statements  are 
aooorate  9  times  out  of  10  asserts  that  the  white  ball  was  drawn. 
Find  the  ohanoe  that  the  white  ball  was  really  drawn. 

The  probability  that  the  white  ball  will  really  be  drawn  in  any  case 

is  j^ »  and  therefore  the  probability  that  the  man  will  truly  assert 

1        9 
that  the  white  ball  is  drawn  is  jrr^  x  ^^ . 

99 
The  probability  that  the  white  ball  will  not  be  drawn  is  -^ ,  and 

therefore  the  probability  that  the  man  will  falsely  assert  that  the 

99       1 
white  ball  is  drawn  is  :ri^  x  ^^r . 

Henoe  as  in  Art.  412  the  required  probability  is 

1       ^ 
100  ^  10  1 


100  ^  10  ■*"  100  ^  10 


Ex.  2.  From  a  bag  oontaining  100  tickets  nombered  1,  2,  ...,  100 
respeotiyely,  a  ticket  has  been  drawn  at  random ;  and  a  witness, 
whose  statements  are  aoonrate  9  times  ont  of  10,  asserts  that  a 
particular  ticket  has  been  drawn.  Find  the  chance  that  this  ticket 
was  really  drawn. 

In  lOOON  trials  the  ticket  in  question  will  be  drawn  10^  times; 
and  the  witness  will  correctly  assert  that  it  has  been  drawn  9^  times. 
The  ticket  will  not  be  drawn  in  990N  cases,  and  the  witness  will 
make  a  wrong  assertion  in  99^  of  these  cases ;  but  there  are  99  ways 
of  making  a  wrong  assertion  and  these  may  all  be  supposed  to  be 
equally  likely;  hence  the  witness  will  wrongly  assert  that  the 
particular  ticket  has  been  drawn  in  JN^  cases.     Hence  the  required 

Q 

probability  is  ^^ ,  so  that  the  probability  is  in  this  case  equal  to  the 

probability  of  tiie  witness  speaking  the  truth. 

Ex.  3.  A  speaks  the  truth  three  times  out  of  four,  and  B  five  times 
out  of  six ;  and  they  agree  in  stating  that  a  white  ball  has  been  drawn 
from  a  bag  which  was  known  to  contain  1  white  and  9  black  ballsL 
Find  the  &ance  that  the  white  ball  was  really  drawn. 

The  probability  that  the  white  ball  wiU  be  drawn  in  any  case  is 
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r^ ,  and  therefore  the  probability  that  A  and  B  will  agree  in  truly 

13     5 
asserting  that  a  white  ball  is  drawn  is  r^r  x  ^  x  - . 

10     4     b 

The  probability  that  a  black  ball  will  really  be  drawn  in  any 
9 
case  is  :r^;  and  therefore  the  probability  that  A  and  B  will  agree  in 

9      11 
falsely  asserting  that  a  white  ball  is  drawn  is  r^  x  ^  x  ^ . 

Hence,  as  in  Art.  412,  the  required  probability  is 
13     5 
10  ^  4  ^  6  5 


i      i     ^      9      1     1=8- 
10^4^6"*"10^4^6 

Ex.  4.  A  speaks  truth  three  times  out  of  four,  and  B  five  times  out  of 
six ;  and  th^  agree  in  stating  that  a  white  ball  has  been  drawn  from 
a  bag  which  was  known  to  contain  10  balls  all  of  different  colours, 
white  being  one.  What  is  the  chance  that  a  white  ball  was  really 
drawn? 

The  probability  that  the  white  ball  will  really  be  drawn  in  any 

case  is  jx ,  and  therefore  the  probability  that  A  and  B  will  agree  in 

truly  asserting  that  the  white  ball  is  drawn  iB-^r^x^^x-^^^. 

10     4     6     16 

The  probability  that  the  white  ball  will  not  be  drawn  in  any  case 

9  1 
is  rrjz .    The  probability  that  A  will  make  a  wrong  statement  is  - ; 

10  4 

hence,  as  there  are  nine  ways  of  making  a  wrong  statement  which 
may  all  be  supposed  to  be  equally  likely,  the  chance  that  A  will 

wrongly  assert  that  a  white  ball  is  drawn  is  -jx-.    Therefore  the 

4     y 

chance  that  A  and  B  will  agree  in  falsely  asserting  that  a  white  ball 

is  drawn  is 

10^4xy^6x9"2160* 

1ft  1*IK 

Hence  the  required  probability  is         j         ,     = :— ^ . 

1         1         loo 

I6"^2l60 

Ex.  5.  It  is  8  to  1  that  A  speaks  truth,  4  to  1  that  B  does  and  6  to  1 
that  C  does :  find  the  probability  that  an  erent  really  took  place 
which  A  and  B  assert  to  have  happened  and  which  C  denies ;  the 
event  being,  independently  of  tius  evidence,  as  likely  to  have 
happened  as  not.  Aw,  |. 
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414.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  considering 
the  following  examples,  referring  the  reader  who  wishes 
for  fuller  information  on  the  subject  of  Probabilities  to 
the  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  JBritannica,  and  to  Tod- 
hunter's  History  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Proba- 
bility. 

Ex.  1.  A  bag  oontaius  n  balls,  and  all  numbers  of  white  ballB  from  0 
to  n  are  equally  likely;  find  the  chance  that  r  white  balls  in  saoces- 
aion  wiU  be  drawn,  the  balls  not  being  replaced. 

The  chance  that  the  bag  contains  s  white  balls  is =- ;  and  the 

chance  that  r  balls  in  succession  will  be  drawn  from  a  bag  contain- 
ing II  balls  of  which  «  are  white  is     ;  ~  J''  ,  " ~ . 

ii(ii-l)...(n-r+l) 

Hence  the  chance  required  is 

1     (n(»-l)...(n-r-f  1)     (n-1)  (n-2)...(n-r) 
m-lV(»-l).. («-*•+!)      n(n-l)...(n-r+l)  "*"  "• 

r(r-l)...l        j 
n(?i-l). ..(»-/ +1)1 

Now  {1.2...r}  +  {2.3...(r+l)}  +  .,.  +  {(n-r+l)...(n-l)fi} 

r+1  •' 

Hence  the  required  chance  is  — r  ,  which  is  independent  of  the 

whole  nmnber  of  balls  in  the  bag. 

If  it  be  known  that  r  white  balls  in  snccession  haye  been  drawn, 
the  probability  of  the  next  drawing  giving  a  white  ball  can  be  at 
once  foond  from  the  preceding  result. 

For  in  a  great  number  N,  of  cases,  there  will  be  r  white  balls  in 
IV  iV 

succession  in  -— ^  oases,  and  r+1  white  balls  in  succession  in  — -q 
r+1  r+3 

oases.    Henoe  the  required  chance  is  — -x-?-  — -:j  =  —-5 . 

r+^     r+i     r+^ 

Ex.  2.  Two  men  A  and  B,  who  have  a  and  5  counters  respeetiTelj  to 
beg^  with,  play  a  match  consisting  of  separate  games,  none  of  which 
can  be  drawn,  and  the  winner  of  a  game  receives  a  counter  fnnn  the 
loser.  Find  their  respective  chances  of  winning  the  ma^h,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  continued  until  one  of  the  players  has  no  more 
counters,  the  odds  being  p  :  q  that  A  wins  any  particular  gama 


.+ 
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Let  A*B  chance  of  ultimate  snceess  when  he  has  n  counters  be  u^. 

Then  A*b  chance  of  winning  the  next  game  is  — ~- ,  and  his  chance 

of  ultimate  success  will  then  be  tf,^^;  also  A*b  dianoe  of  losing  the 

next  game  is  — ^ ,  and  his  chance  of  ultimate  success  will  then  be 
p+q 

Hence  t*- = -^  ii^ . ,  +  —7-  !/„_, ; 
P+q  P+q 

•'•  P^nrt-i -{P  +  9)^  +  q^»-l=^ 0,  from  which  it  follows  that  u^ 

will  be  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  expansion  of ; r « , 

p-{p  +  q)x  +  qa?* 

provided  A  and  B  be  properly  chosen. 

Now ; r T  can  be  expressed  in  the  form + • 

p-{p+q)x-\-qx^  P-qx      1-x* 

and  hence  the  coefficient  ofa^isD+— (-}  . 

Thus  u^=D+-  (-\  ,  where  C  and  D  haye  to  be  detennined. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  il*s  chance  of  winning  is  zero  if  he  has  no 

counters  and  unity  if  he  has  a+ &,  so  that  u^=0  and  ««-!-»= 1 ;  henoe 

O  C  /a\'*+* 

0=:D  +  >-,  and  l=D  +  -(^i      ,  whence  the  values  of  C  and  D 

are  found,  and  we  have 

-{'-(I)]  /  H)l- 

Henc6  A*B  chance  of  winning  the  game  is 

i-en  /  i-en- 

Similarly  B's  chance  of  winning  the  game  is 

{'-(91 /{-en- 

EXAMPLES  XLI. 

1.  A  and  B  throw  alternately  with  two  dice,  and  a  prize 
is  to  be  won  by  the  one  who  first  throws  8.  Find  their 
reBpective  chances  of  winning  if  A  throws  first. 
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2.  Af  B  and  C  throw  alternately  with  three  dice,  and  a 
prise  is  to  be  won  bj  the  one  who  first  throws  6.  Find  their 
respective  chances  of  winning  if  they  throw  in  the  order  A^ 
B.C. 

3.  Three  white  balls  and  five  black  are  placed  in  a  bag, 
and  three  men  draw  a  ball  in  succession  (the  balls  di*awn  not 
being  replaced)  until  a  white  ball  is  drawn :  shew  that  their 
respective  chances  are  as  27  :  18  :  11. 

4.  What  is  the  most  likely  number  of  sixes  in  50  throws 
of  a  die  % 

5.  Shew  that  with  two  dice  the  chance  of  throwing  more 
than  7  is  equal  to  the  chance  of  throwing  less  than  7. 

6.  In  a  bag  there  are  three  tickets  numbered  1,  %  3. 
A  ticket  \R  drawn  at  random  and  put  back;  and  this  is  done 
four  times:  shew  that  it  is  41  to  40  that  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  drawn  is  even. 

7.  From  a  bag  containing  100  tickets  numbered  1,  2, 
3, ...  100,  two  tickets  are  drawn  at  random;  shew  that  it  is  50 
to  49  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  on  the  tickets  will  be  odd. 

8.  There  are  n  tickets  in  a  bag  numbered  1,  2,  ...,  n.  A 
man  draws  two  tickets  together  at  random,  and  is  to  receive  a 
number  of  shillings  equal  to  the  product  of  the  numbers  he 
draws :  find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

0.  An  event  is  known  to  have  happened  n  times  in 
n  years :  shew  that  the  chance  that  it  did  not  happen  in  a 

particular  year  is  ( 1  —  j  . 

10.  If  p  things  be  distributed  at  random  among  p  persons  ; 
shew  that  the  chance  that  one  at  least  of  the  persons  will  be 

void  is  — L^ . 

11.  A  writes  a  letter  to  B  and  does  not  get  an  answer; 
assuming  that  one  letter  in  m  is*  lost  in  passing  through  the 
post,  shew   that  the  chance  that  B  received   the  letter   is 

91%  **  1 

2r =- ,  it  beine  considered  certain  that  B  would  have  answered 

2m  —  1  ° 

the  letter  if  he  had  received  it. 
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12.  From  a  bag  containing  3  sovereigns  and  3  shillings, 
four  coins  are  drawn  at  random  and  plac^  in  a  purse;  two 
coins  are  then  drawn  out  of  the  purse  and  found  to  be  both 
sovereigns.  Shew  that  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  the 
remaining  coins  in  the  purse  is  11«.  6d 

13.  From  a  bag  containing  4  sovereigns  and  4  shillings, 
four  coins  are  drawn  at  random  and  placed  in  a  purse;  two 
coins  are  then  drawn  out  of  the  purse  and  found  to  be  both 
sovereigna  Shew  that  the  probable  value  of  the  coins  left  in 
the  bag  is  29^  shillings. 

14.  If  three  points  are  taken  at  random  on  a  circle  the 
chance  of  their  lying  on  the  same  semi-circle  is  f . 

15.  A  rod  is  broken  at  random  into  three  pieces  :  find  the 
chance  that  no  one  of  the  pieces  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
other  two. 

16.  A  rod  is  broken  at  random  into  four  pieces :  find  the 
chance  that  no  one  of  the  pieces  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
other  three. 

17.  Three  of  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygon  of  4n  sides  are 
chosen  at  random;  prove  that  the  chance  that  they  being 
produced  will  form  an  acute-angled  triangle  which  will  contain 

the  polygon  is  , ' r{-^.  ~  — %t  . 

^    ^^  (4w--l)(4n  -  2) 

18.  Out  of  m  persons  who  are  sitting  in  a  circle  three  are 
selected  at  random;  prove  that  the  chance  that   no   two   of 

those  selected  are  sitting  next  one  another  is  7 —7 ^ . 

^  (m— l)(w-2) 

19.  If  m  odd  integers  and  n  even  integers  be  written  down 
at  random,  shew  that  the  chance  that  no  two  odd  numbers  are 

In  lw+  1 
adjucent  to  one  another  is  ; ,  — =-,  m  being  i>  n  +  1. 


20.     If  m  things   are  distributed  amongst  a  men  and  b 
women,  shew  that   the   chance   that  the   number  of  things 

received  by  the  group  of  men  is  odd,  is  ^  ^ ^ — ^^ — ^  . 
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21.  The  sum  of  two  whole  numbers  is  100;  find  the  chance 
that  their  product  is  greater  than  1000. 

22.  The  sum  of  two  positive  quantities  is  given;  prove 
that  it  is  an  eveii  chance  that  their  product  wiU  not  be  less 
than  three-fourths  of  their  greatest  product;  prove  also  that 
the  chance  of  their  product  being  less  than  one-half  their 

greatest  product  is  1  --7^ • 

23.  Two  men  A  and  B  have  a  and  b  counters  respectively, 
and  they  play  a  match  consisting  of  separate  games,  none  of 
which  can  be  drawn,  and  the  winner  of  a  game  receives  a 
counter  from  the  loser.  The  two  players  have  an  equal  chance 
of  winning  any  single  game,  and  the  match  is  continued  until 
one  of  the  players  has  no  more  counters.   Shew  that  A*a  chance  of 

winning  the  match  is 7 . 

24.  An  urn  contains  a  number  of  balls  which  are  known 
to  be  either  white  or  black,  and  all  numbers  are  equally  likely. 
If  the  result  of  p  +  q  drawings  (the  balls  not  being  replaced)  is 
to  give  p  white  and  q  black  balls,  shew  that  the  chance  that  the 

next  drawing  will  give  a  black  ball  is  — ^i  • 

^  ®  p  +  q-i-^ 

25.  Two  sides  play  at  a  game  in  which  the  total  number 
of  points  that  can  be  scored  is  2m  +  1 ;  and  the  chances  of  any 
point  being  scored  by  one  side  or  the  other  are  as  2m  + 1  — » 
to  2m  -f  1  —  y,  where  x  and  y  are  the  points  already  scored  by 
the  respective  sides.  Shew  that  the  chance  that  the  side 
whith  scores  the  first  point  will  just  win  the  game  is 

(2wl  2m +11)^ 
(m!)'m+ll  4m+ir 
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Determinants. 

415.  If  there  are  nine  quantities  arranged  in  a  square 
as  under : 

^1  %  «8 

\      K      K 

c,  c,         C3 

then  ttll  the  possible  products  of  the  quantities  three  to- 
gether, subject  to  the  condition  that  of  the  three  quantities 
in  each  product  one  and  only  one  is  taken  from  each  of 
the  rows  and  one  and  only  one  from  each  of  the  columns, 
will  be 

«A^8>   ^A^a>   ^aVii   ^A^8>   ^aVa*  ^^^^  ^a^a^i  • 

Let  now  these  products  be  considered  to  be  positive  or 
negative  according  as  there  is  an  even  or  an  odd  number 
of  inversions  of  the  natural  order  in  the  suffixes ;  then  the 
algebraic  sum  of  all  the  products  will  be 

»i  Va  -  «i  Va  +  «aVi  "  ^a^^'a  +  «a^i<^8  "  «8 Vi (^)  ; 

for  there  are  no  inversions  in  apj)^  there  is  one  inversion 
in  ajy^c^  since  3  precedes  2,  there  are  two  inversions  in 
a,6,c,  since  2  and  3  both  precede  1,  there  is  one  inversion 
in  aj}^c^  since  2  precedes  1,  there  are  two  inversions  in 
a,6^c,  since  3  precedes  both  1  and^2,  and  there  are  three 
inversions  in  aj)^c^  since  3  precedes  both  1  and  2  and  2 
precedes  1. 

a  A,  34 
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The  expression  (A)  is  called  the  determinant  of  the 
nine  quantities  a^,  a,,  &c.,  which  are  called  its  elements; 
and  the  products  ajbjo^,  ^A^i>  ^*  ^^^^  called  the  terms  of 
the  determinanL 


416.    Definition.    If  there  are  n*  quantities  arranged 
in  a  square  as  under  : 


«1        «1        «8 

6.     b.     b. 


b. 

On 


m.    m,   m^ 


m. 


the  members  of  the  same  row  being  distinguished  by  the 
same  letter,  and  the  members  of  the  same  column  by  the 
same  suffix ;  and  if  all  the  possible  products  of  the  quan- 
tities n  at  a  time  are  taken  subject  to  the  condition  that 
of  the  n  quantities  in  each  product  one  and  only  one  is 
taken  f5rom  every  row  and  one  and  only  one  from  eveiy 
column,  and  if  the  sign  of  each  product  is  considered  to  be 
positive  or  negative  according  as  there  is  an  even  or  an  odd 
number  of  inversions  of  the  natural  order  in  the  suffixes ; 
then  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  products  so  formed  is 
called  the  determinant  of  the  rf  quantities  or  elemenJts, 

To  denote  that  the  v?  quantities  are  to  be  operated 
upon  in  the  manner  above  described,  they  are  enclosed  by 
two  lines,  as  in  the  above  scheme. 

The  diagonal  through  the  left-hand  top  comer  is  called 
the  principal  diagonal;  and  the  product  of  the  n  elements 

a,,  \y  Cg, ,  m^  which  lie  along  it,  is  called  the  principal 

term  of  the  determinant. 

All  the  other  terms  can  be  formed  in  order  from  the 
principal  term  by  taking  the  letters  in  their  alphabetical 
order  and  permuting  the  suffixes  in  every  possible  way: 
on  this  account  a  determinant  is  sometimes  represented 
by  enclosing  its  principal  term  in  brackets  ;  thus  ibe 
above    determinant  would   be   written   [ajijCg-.-wJ,  the 
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determinant  is  also  often  represented  by  the  notation 

When  only  one  determinant  is  considered  it  is 
generally  denoted  by  the  symbol  A. 

A  determinant  is  said  to  be  of  the  nth  order  when 
there  are  n  elements  in  each  of  its  rows  or  columns,  and 
therefore  also  n  elements  in  each  of  its  terma 

417.  Since  there  are  as  many  terms  in  a  determinant 
of  the  nth  order  as  there  are  permutations  of  the  n  suffixes, 
it  follows  that  there  are  \n  terms  in  a  determinant  of  the 
nth  order.  There  are,  for  example,  six  terms  in  a  deter- 
minant of  the  third  order. 

418.  The  law  by  which  the  sign  of  any  term  of  a 
determinant  is  found  is  equivalent  to  the  following : 

Take  the  elements  in  order  from  the  successive  rows 
hegirming  at  the  first;  then  the  sign  of  any  term  is  positive 
or  negative  according  as  there  is  an  even  or  an  odd  number 
of  inversions  in  the  order  of  the  colwmns  from  which  the 
elements  are  taken. 

We  will  now  shew  that  the  words  row  and  column  may 
be  interchanged  in  the  above  law.  To  prove  this,  consider 
any  product,  for  example,  cbfi^c^d^e^^  and  its  equivalent 
^iffij^A^b^^y  where  in  the  first  form  the  letters  follow  the 
alphabetical  order  and  in  the  second  form  the  numbers 
follow  the  natural  order. 

We  have  to  shew  that  the  number  of  inversions 
in  the  suffixes  in  the  first  form  is  the  same  as  the  number 
of  inversions  of  the  alphabetical  order  in  the  second  form. 
This  follows  immediately  from  the  fact  that  if,  in  the  first 
form,  any  suffix  follow  r  suffixes  greater  than  itself;  then, 
in  the  second  form,  the  letter  corresponding  to  that  suffix 
must  precede  r  letters  earlier  than  itself  m  alphabetical 
order.  Thus,  in  the  example,  2  foUpws  four  suffixes  greater 
than  itself  in  aji>^c^d^ej^^,  and /precedes  four  letters  earlier 
than  itself  in  cj\b^dfljs^, 

34—2 
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Since  the  word's  rows  and  columns  are  iDterchangeable 
in  the  law  which  determines  the  sign  of  any  term,  we  have 
the  following 

Theorem.  A  determinant  is  unaltered  by  chxinging  its 
rows  into  columns  and  its  columns  into  rows. 


^o    a« 


For  example 

«i 

ft. 

c, 

= 

«1 

«, 

K 

c. 

b. 

a. 

K 

c. 

c, 

6.     K 


Ex.  1.    Count  the  uuiuber  of  Inversions  in  2314,  3142  and  4231. 

Am.   2,  3,  5. 

Ex.  2.    Goont  the  number  of  inversions  in  4132,  35142  and  531264. 

Ans.  4,  6,  7. 

Ex.  3.    What  are  the  signs  of  the  terms  bfg^  cdh  and  ceg  in  the 
determinant      a    b     e 

d    e    f 
P    h    k 
[The  order  of  the  columns  is  231,  312  and  321.] 

Ans.   +,  +,  -. 

Ex.  4.    What  are  the  signs  of  the  terms  bgiq,  eeln  and  dfkm  in  the 


determinant 


abed 
e  f  g  h 
i    j    k     I 


m    n    p    q 
[The  order  of  the  columns  is  2314,  3149  and  4231.] 

A718,    +,   -,   -. 

41 9.  Theorem  I.  I/in  any  term  of  a  determinant  any 
two  suffi,xes  he  interchanged^  another  term  of  the  determinant 
will  be  obtained  whose  sign  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  original 
term. 

Let  P  .ha-kfi  be  any  term  of  a  determinant,  P  being 
the  product  of  all  the  elements  except  ha  and  k^ ;  then,  by 
interchanging  a  and  /8  we  have  P .h^.k^.  Now  since 
P.ha.kfi  is  a  term  of  the  determinant,  P  can  contab no 
element  from  the  rows  of  A's  and  A;*s  and  no  element  from 
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the  a  or  /8  columns ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  condition  that 
Phfika  should  also  be  a  term  of  the  determinant. 

We  have  now  to  shew  that  the  two  terms  have 
different  signs. 

First  suppose  that  two  consecutive  suffixes  are  inter- 
changed. 

Consider  the  term  Ahak^B  where  il  denotes  the  product 
of  all  the  elements  which  precede  hei  and  B  the  product  of 
aJl  the  elements  which  follow  k^.  By  interchanging  a  and 
13  we  have  AhpkaB,  which  we  have  already  found  is  a  term 
of  the  determinant. 

Now  the  number  of  inversions  in  the  two  terms  must 
be  the  same  so  far  as  the  suffixes  contained  in  A,  or  in  B, 
are  concerned,  whether  compared  with  one  another  or  with 
a  and  fi;  but  there  must  be  an  inversion  in  one  or  other  of 
a^  and  ^a  but  not  in  both.  Hence  the  numbers  of 
the  inversions  in  the  two  terms  differ  by  unity,  and  therefore 
the  signs  of  the  terms  must  be  different. 

Now  suppose  that  two  non-consecutive  suffixes  are 
interchanged  ;  and  let  there  be  r  elements  between  the  two 
whose  suffixes,  a  and  /8  suppose,  are  to  be  interchanged. 

Then  a  will  be  brought  into  the  place  of  /8  by  r+1  in- 
terchanges of  consecutive  suffixes,and  /8  can  then  be  brought 
into  the  original  place  occupied  by  a  by  r  interchanges 
of  consecutive  suffixes ;  and  therefore  the  interchange  of 
a  and  fi  can  be  made  by  means  of  2r  -h  1,  that  is  by  an  odd 
number,  of  interchanges  of  successive  suffixes.  But,  by  the 
first  case,  each  such  interchange  gives  rise  to  a  loss  or  gain 
of  one  inversion ;  and  hence  there  must  on  the  whole  be  a 
loss  or  gain  of  an  odd  number  of  inversions :  the  sign  of  the 
new  term  will  therefore  be  different  from  the  sign  of  the 
original  term. 

420.  Theorem  II.  A  determivuint  is  unaltered  in 
absolute  value,  hut  is  changed  in  sign,  by  the  interchange 
of  any  two  columns  or  any  two  rows. 

Suppose  that  in  any  determinant  the  rows  in  which 
the   letters  h  and   k  occur  are  interchanged.     Then,  if 
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A  .K.B.kfi.O  be  any  term  of  the  original  determinant, 
the  term  of  the  new  determinant  formed  by  the  elements 
which  occur  in  the  same  places  as  before  will  be  AkaBh^G; 
and  these  two  terms  must  have  the  same  sign  in  the  two  de- 
terminants. Now  by  Art.  419  we  know  that  A.k^.B.h^.G 
is  a  term  of  the  original  determinant  and  that  its  sign 
is  diffsrent  from  that  of  A.K-B.kfi.G.  Hence  any 
term  of  the  new  determinant  is  also  a  term  of  the  original 
determinant  but  the  sign  of  the  term  is  different :  the  two 
determinants  must  therefore  be  equal  in  absolute  magni- 
tude but  different  in  sign. 

The  proposition  being  true  for  rcfws  is,  from  Art  418, 
true  also  for  columns. 


For  example 


«1 

«1 

«3 

ftl 

h 

h 

Cl 

«a 

Cz 

:= 

«i    fls    «a 

Ci      Cj      Ca 

b,     b,    b. 

Oi     a,    a, 
bi     6a     6a 


421.  Theorem  III.  A  determinant^  in  which  two 
rows  or  two  colwmns  are  identical,  is  equal  to  zero. 

When  two  rows  (or  two  columns)  are  identical,  the 
determinant  is  unaltered  either  in  sign  or  magnitude  by 
the  interchange  of  these  two  rows  (or  columns).  But,  by 
Theorem  II,  the  interchange  of  any  two  rows  (or  columns) 
of  a  determinant  changes  its  sign.  Thus  the  determinant 
is  not  altered  in  value  by  changing  its  sign :  its  value 
must  therefore  be  zero. 


Ex.  1.    Find  the  value  of 


1    a    a^ 
1     6    62 


It  is  obvious  that  two  rows  would  become  identical,  and  therefore 
the  determinant  would  vanish,  if  a =6.  Benoe  A  must  be  equal  to 
an  expression  which  has  a  -  6  as  a  factor.  Similarly  b-e  and  e^a 
must  be  factors  of  A.  But  A  is  by  inspection  seen  to  be  of  the  third 
degree  in  a,  6,  e ;  hence  A=:L(6~e)(c-a)(a-&),  where  L  is 
numerical.  The  principal  term  of  A  is  6c'  and  this  is  the  only 
term  which  gives  6c^  and  the  coefficient  of  bc^  in  Z» (6 -  c) (e -a) (a- b) 
is  L;  therefore  L=l.     Thus  A  =  (6  -  c)  (c  -  a)  (a  -  6). 
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Ex.  2.    Find  the  valne  of 


1    a    a»    a» 


Ans. 


&  &>  ft* 
e  c^  e^ 
d  cP  cP 
{b-c){c-a)(a-b){a^d){b-d^{c-'d). 


Ex.  3.    Find  the  value  of 


1  a  a*  a* 
1  6  6*  &* 
1  c  c«  c* 
1  d  d^  d* 
Ant.   -(6-c)(c-a)(a-6)(o-d)(fe-d)(c-d)(a  +  6  +  (j  +  d). 

422.  Theorem  IV.  If  aU  the  elements  of  one  raw  (yr 
of  one  column  of  a  determinant  be  multiplied  by  the  same 
quantity,  the  whole  determinant  will  be  multiplied  by  that 
quantity. 

For  every  term  of  the  determinant  contains  one 
element  and  only  one  from  each  cohimn  and  from  each 
row  ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that  if  all  the  terms  of  one 
row  or  of  one  column  be  multiplied  by  the  same  quantity, 
every  term  of  the  determinant,  and  therefore  the  sum  of 
all  the  terms,  will  be  multiplied  by  that  quantity. 

Cor.  From  the  above,  together  with  Theorem  III,  it 
follows  that  if  two  rows  or  two  columns  of  a  determinant 
only  differ  by  a  constant  factor,  the  determinant  must 
vanish. 

For  example 


ma^^    mb^ 

mc, 

=mnp 

a,    I 

1    ^i 

= 

moi    n6i    pc^ 

no,     «6j     nca 

a,    6,    c. 

woa    «6a    P<?a 

J>fl8     Ph     VCz 

<h    h    <^ 

ma^    nftj    pc^ 

Al80 

ma    na    1 
mb    nb    1 

=mn 

a    a    1 
b    b    1 

=  0. 

mc 

ne    1 

e    c 

1 

423.  Minor  determinants.  When  any  number  of 
columns  and  the  same  number  of  rows  of  a  determinant 
are  suppressed,  the  determinant  formed  by  the  remaining 
elements  is  called  a  minor  determinant. 
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A  minor  determincjit  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  order,  or 
to  be  a  first  minor,  when  one  column  and  one  row  are 
suppressed ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  second  order,  or  to  be  a 
second  minor,  when  two  columns  and  two  rows  are  sup- 
pressed ;  and  so  on. 

The  determinant  obtained  by  suppressing  the  line  and 
the  column  through  any  particular  element  is  called  the 
minor  of  that  elem>ent,  and  will  be  denoted  by  A«.  where  x 
is  the  element  in  question. 

Thus   I  Oi     ^1  1 1  I  <h     ^1  <^^  I  ^i     Ca  i  u^  first  minora  of 


0,     c, 


h     c. 


h 


,  and  are  A^^,  A^^  and  A^  respectively. 


424.  Development  of  deteiminante.  Consider  the 
determinant  of  the  fourth  order 

A=  a,  a.  a,  a, 

b,  6.  63  6, 

c,  c,  c,  c^ 

d,  d^  d,  d, 

A  certain  number  of  the  terms  of  A  will  contain  a^ ; 
let  the  sum  of  all  these  terms  be  a^,A^,  Similarly  let 
the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  contain  a^,  a,  and  a^,  be 
respectively  a^ .  -4,,  a, .  -4,  and  a^ .  A^.  Then,  since  no  term 
can  contain  more  than  one  of  the  letters  o^,  a^,  a^,  a^  we 
have 

^  —  a^A^^-  a^^^-  a^A^  +  a^A^ (i). 

Now,  since  no  term  of  A  which  contains  a^  can  contain 
any  element  from  the  column  or  the  row  through  o^,  it 
follows  that  every  term  of  A  which  contains  a^  is  the 
product  of  Oj  and  some  term  of  A^. ;  conversely  the  product 
of  Oy  and  any  term,  T,  of  A^^  will  be  a  term  of  A,  and  the 
sign  of  the  term  a, .  7  of  A  will  be  the  same  as  the  sign  of 
the  term  T  of  A^^,  for  there  is  no  change  in  the  number  of 
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inversions.     Hence  the  sum  of  all  the  tenns  of  A  which 
contain  o^  is  o^.  A^,. 

So  also,  every  term  of  A  which  contains  a^  is  the 
product  of  Oa  and  some  term  of  A^,,  and  the  product  of  a^ 
and  any  term,  T,  of  A^,  will  be  a  term  of  A,  but  there  is 
one  more  inversion  in  the  term  a,, .  T  of  A  than  there  is  in 
the  term  T  of  A^,  since  2  precedes  1.  Hence  the  sum  of 
all  the  terms  in  A  which  contain  a^  is  —  a^ .  A<^. 

Similarly  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  A  which  contain 
Of  are  a, .  A^;  and  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  con- 
tain a4  are  —  a^.^a^. 

Hence 

A  =  ai.  A«,-as,.A^  +  as.Aa,-a4.  Aa^ (ii). 

By  means  of  Articles  419  and  420,  we  can  shew  in  a 
similar  manner  that 

A  =  -6,A6,  +  6,A5,-6,A6,  +  6,A5, 

Cor,  By  comparing  (i)  and  (ii)  we  see  that  the  co- 
factors  of  the  elements  a,,  a,,  &c.,  are  equal  in  absolute 
magnitude  to  the  minors  of  the  same  elements. 

426.  We  have  in  the  previous  article  considered  the 
case  of  a  determinant  of  the  fourth  order;  the  reasoning  is 
however  perfectly  general,  so  that  if  A  be  a  determinant 
of  the  Tith  order  having  a^,  a^,...,  a^  for  the  elements  of  its 
first  row  or  column;  then  will 

A  =  a,.A«^-a,Aa.  +  ...  +  (-ir^a„A«.. 
So  also 

A  =  (-ir{Ar,.A».-A;,.Ai.+...+(-ir'*,At.}. 
Where  ij,  k^,...,  k^  are  the  elements  of  the  rth  row. 
For  example 


-V,). 


fli    Oa    a. 

=«i 

\      \      -^h    h      ^     +«8     *1      h 

h,     b,    6, 

Cj     c,              ci    Cj             Ci    Ca 

«i     ^    Cs 

=a 

1  ( V»  -  Va)  -  «a  ( Vs  -  Vi)  +  «8  (^i^'a 
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Prove  the  foUowing : 
I.     I  1    1    2   =4. 


=  18. 


=  2abc. 


1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
c 
0 
e 

e        e 
b-^-e     a 

b      c  +  a 
=  9. 


2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
a 
a 
0 
7.       a+b      e        e      =4abc. 

a 

b 

3    2    2    2    =9.  lO. 

2    3    2    2 

2    2    3    2 

2    2    2    3 

11.    Write  down  the  co-factors  of  a,  /  and  c  in  the  expansion  of 
the  determinant  A=    a    h   g 

h    b    f 

g    f    c 

Shew  that,  if  A,  B,  &c.  are  the  co-factors  of  a,  b,  &e,  in  the 
above  determinant,  and  A\  B\  <&c.,  the  co-factors  of  A^  B,  &o.  in 
the  determinant 


-1    2 

2     1 

=27. 

2-12 

2      2-1 

6    5    5 

=  16. 

5    6    5 

5    5    6 

a    a    a 

=  a{b-c){a-b). 

abb 

a    b    e 

h  +  c      e        b 

=4a6c. 

e     c  +  a     a 

b        a     a  +  b 

1111 

=  1. 

12      3      4 

1    3      6    10 

1    4    10 

20 

A  H  G 
H  B  F 
0     F     C 


*!,       ^'      ^' 
;  then  —  =  —  = . 

a       b 


.=A. 


426.  Theorem  V.  If  the  elements  of  one  column  of 
a  determinant  be  multiplied  in  order  by  the  co-f actors  of 
the  corresponding  elements  of  any  other  column ;  then  the 
sum  of  Hie  products  will  be  zero. 

Let  the  elements  of  the  rth  column  be  multiplied  by 
the  co-factors  of  the  corresponding  elements  in  the  »th 
column ;  then  the  sum  of  the  products  will  be 
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Now  consider  the  determinant  which  differs  from  the 
original  determinant  only  in  having  the  ^h  column 
identical  with  the  rth;  then  A,,  B,,  &c.  will  be  the  same 
in  the  new  determinant  as  in  the  original  ona 

The  value  of  the  new  determinant  will  therefore,  by 
Art.  425,  be  equal  to 

±{a..A.  +  b..B.+  ,..} 
=  ±{a,.A,+K. £.+  ,..}, 
since  a,  =  a„  b^  =  b„  &c. 

But,  from  Art.  421,  we  know  that  the  new  determinant 
is  zero. 

Hence    a^ .  -4,  +  6^ .  J5,  +  . . .  =  0. 

Thus  in  the  determinant  A=[aib^^^t  we  have 

also  0=  biAi + h^2  +  ^s^s + ^4^4  * 

0=Oii43+feiBa+CiC,+diZ>s,  Ac. 

427.  Theorem  VI.  If  each  element  of  any  row  {(yr 
colwmn)  of  a  determinant  be  the  swm  of  two  qtuintities,  the 
determinant  can  be  expressed  as  the  sum  of  two  deter- 
mina/nts  of  the  same  order. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  take  as  an  example  the  deter- 
minant 

«i  +  «i     K    ^ 

a^  +  a^    63    ( 

By  Art.  424,  we  have,  if  A^,  -4„  A^,  be  the  co-factors  of 
the  elements  of  the  first  column, 


Oj     61     Ci     -h     Oj     61     c^ 
a,     6,     C3  or,     &3     c, 

a,     63     C3  a,    63     C.J 
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Similarly  it  can  be  proved  that 


«1+«1  *I 

-ft     Ci 

= 

<h 

h    <a 

+ 

<h    *i    «i 

Oj+o,    6,-ft    c. 

a,    6,    c. 

a,    63    Cj 

Oj  +  o,    6,-ft    c^ 

a,    63    c. 

os    *i    <?s 

~" 

Ol     ft     Ci 
«>    ft    <^a 

— 

«i    ft    Ci 
«a    ft    c» 

• 

«,    ft 

H 

««    ft 

Ct 

428.  Theorem  VII.  A  determinarvb  is  not  altered  in 
value  by  adding  to  all  the  elements  of  any  column  (or  row) 
the  sam^  multiples  of  the  corresponding  elements  of  any 
number  of  other  columns  (or  rows). 

Take  as  an  example  a  determinant  of  the  third  order: 
we  have  to  shew  that 


a. 


K 


ttj  +  mb^  +  nCj^  \ 
a,  +  m6,  +  wCg  6, 
a^-^mb^-^nc^    6. 


By  Theorem  VI,  the  last  determinant  is  equal  to 


a. 


mb^ 
mb^ 


b,    c, 


K 

h 


wc. 


Ci 


But  each  of  the  last  two  determinants  is  zero  [Art.  422, 
Cor.]  ;  this  proves  the  theorem. 


Ex.  1.    Shew  that 


=0. 


1    a    &+e 

1    h    c  +  a 

1    c     a+6 

Add  the  second  column  to  the  third ;  then 


A= 


a  a+h+c 
h  a+6+c 
c     a+6+c 


=  (a'^h-{-c) 


1  a 
1  h 
1    c 


=0. 


since  two  columns  are  now  identical. 


Ex.  2.    Shew  that 


a 

-a 
-a 
-a 


h 

b 

-b 
-^b 


3  d 

z  d 

r.  d 

-c  d 


=  Sabcd. 


I 
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Add  the  first  row  to  each  of  the  others ;  then 


=A     abed 
0    2b    2c    2d 
0     0     2c    2d 
0     0      0    2d 
Ex.  3.     Shew  that 


=  a  2b  2c  2d 
0  2c  2d 
0      0     2d 


=  2ab\  2c    2d  \=8abcd, 
\   0     2d\ 


=  0. 


a+2b    a  +  4&     a  +  6b 
a  +  Sb    a  +  5b    a  +  7b 
a  +  46    a  +  66     a  +  8b 
Take  the  second  row  from  the  third,  and  then  the  first  from 
the  second. 


Ex.4.  Shew  that  b  +  c 
b-c 
c-b 

Ex.  5.    Find  the  value  of 


a~c    a-h 

c-\-a    b-a 

c—a    a+b 

1    15     14 

12  6      7 
8    10    11 

13  3      2 


A  = 


1 
12 
-4 
12 


15 

6 

4 
-12 


14        4 

7        9 

4      -4 

-12    12 

1 

12 

-1 

0 


=  48 


=Sabc. 


4 
9 
5 

16 
1 

12 

-1 

1 


15     14 
6      7 


4 
9 
-1 

0 


15  14 
6  7 
1      1 

-1    -1 
=0. 


Ex.6. 


and 


3  2  2 

2  3  2 

2  2  3 

2  2  2 


Find  the  values  of 

0  -1-11 
4  5  11 
3  9  4  1 
-4.4      4      1 

Ans.  0,9. 
429.    The  following  is  an  important  example. 
To  shew  that 


Oi    b^    Ci     I     m     n 

= 

<h    h    ci 

. 

«.     ft     7i 

Oa    &a    Ca     p      q      r 

Oa    62    C2 

a«    ft     72 

a^    b^    c^     8      t     u 

as      63      Cg 

^3     ft     7j 

0     0     0     aj    ^1    7i 

0     0     0     oa    /3,    72 

0     0     0     og    ft    7s 
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It  18  in  the  first  place  clear  that  a  term  of  the  determinaiit  of  the 
aizth  Older  will  be  obtained  by  taking  amy  term  of  [ajU^  with  any 
term  of  [a,/9|,7j.  Thns  A  s=  [o^ft^ .  [0,^7,1  together  with  terma 
in^olTinff  I,  m,  n,  ^to. ;  and  we  have  to  shew  that  all  terms  involying 
any  of  ue  letters  Z,  m,  «,  Ac.  will  yanish. 

Now,  in  every  term  of  the  minor  of  Z,  three  ekmenis  most  be 
chosen  from  the  last  three  rows,  and  two  only  of  these  can  be  chosen 
from  the  last  two  columns;  hence  one  of  the  three  elements  most  be 
lero,  and  therefore  erery  term  of  A|  is  zero.  Hence  the  minor  of  2, 
and  so  also  the  minor  of  each  of  ttie  elements  m,  n,  Ac.  is  ssero ;  this 
proves  that  there  are  no  terms  inyolving  any  of  the  letters  Z»  m, »,  &o. 

It  can  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner  that  any  determinant  of  the 
3iith  order  is  the  product  of  two  determinants  of  the  nth  order, 
moyided  eveiy  element  of  one  of  the  nth  minors  of  the  original 
determinant  is  zero. 


430.  MulUpUcation  of  determinants.  We  shall 
consider  the  case  of  two  determinants  of  the  third  order : 
the  method  is  however  perfectly  general. 

To  express  as  a  determirumt  of  the  third  order,  the 
product  of  the  two  determina/nts. 


A.= 


ai 


a. 


ft. 
ft. 
ft. 


and 


A.= 


Cl       fix 

7i 

«.  fi. 

% 

«.    /3. 

7. 

We  know  from  Art.  429  that 


A.A.= 


a, 

«. 
a. 
0 
0 
0 


ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
0 

0 
0 


Oi 

c, 
0 
0 
0 


-1 
0 
0 

a. 


0 

-1 
0 

/8, 


0 

0 

-1 

7i 
7. 
7, 


.(A). 


Multiply  the  first  three  rows  by  Oj,  )8i,  71  and  add  the 
products  to  the  fourth  row ;  then  multiply  the  first  three 
rows  by  a,,  fi  ,  y^  respectively  and  add  the  products  to  the 
fifth  row;  and  then  multiply  the  first  three  rows  by  CL^,fi^,  7, 
respectively  and  add  the  products  to  the  sixth  row.  We 
shall  then  have  the  equivident  determinant 
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«1       t 


6iOj+6A+&87s» 


Ci03+cA+«f7a» 
Cia,+Cj^+C37j, 


-1, 
0. 
0  , 
0, 
0, 
0  , 


0 
0 

-1 

0 
0 
0 


which  is  by  Art.  429  equivalent  to  the  product  of 

that  is  1^  and 


-10  0 
1-10 
0        0-1 

«i«i+«aft+«»7i.     &iai  +  *a/9i+*i7if     «i«i+«A  +  «»7i 
aiaj  +  aj/3j+a,7„    V2  + Va+&i7s.     <?i«a+<?A+«87a 

Hence   the  required  product  is  the  determinant  last 


written. 
Ex.  1.    Multiply 


by 


X    y    z 
a    X    y 
y    z    X 
The  required  product  is 


where  Jt=aaB+&y+cjs, 


Y=ay-^bz+cXy  and  Z=^az  +  bx  +  cy, 


Since 


=^+y'+«'  -  Bxyz,  and  the  other  determinants 


are  of  the  same  form,  we  see  that  the  product  of  any  two  expressions 
of  the  form  x^+y*-^s^-^yz  can  be  expressed  in  the  same  form. 
[See  Art.  156,  Ex.  4.] 
Ex.  2.    Shew  that 


26c -a«,         I 

.2 

6> 

=  (o»+6»+c»-8«iJc)> 

c3,        2ac-&2, 

a8 

b^             a\ 

2a6-c'J 

duct  of 

a,  -6,     e 
c,     -a,    b 

b,  -c,    a 

and 

-a,    6    c 
-c,     a    b 
-&,     c    a 

* 

A,    B,    C, 

= 

«1 

&i    <Ji 

»,  where  iii,  5j,  Ao, 

A^    JRj    Cj 

«a 

6,    Ca 

J,    B 

3    C7, 

«» 

&,    c 

.1 

Ex.  S.    Shew  that 


are  the  co^factors  of  aj,  &i,  &o.  in  the  expansion  of  the  determinant 
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A,     Bi     Ci 

. 

a,     Oa    a. 

= 

[^iVd      0 

0 

J,    B^     C, 

h     h    63 

0     KVJ 

0 

^8    B^    C, 

Cj     c,     c. 

0         0 

[«iV«] 

^i«i  +  ^s«3  +  ^««8=^A  +  J5a6i+^»&« 

=  C^c^  +  C^a  +  C,c,=K6,cJ, 

ii,6,  + Ja6a  + J,6,=&o.=0  [Art.  426]. 

ce       [i<iB,CJ  .[ai6aC3]=[ai6aC,p. 

The  notation 

o.    a,    o,    o, 

K   K   K   K 

c 

1      c,     C, 

C 

J 

431. 


is  employed  to  denote  the  system  of  four  determinants 
obtained  by  omitting  any  one  of  the  columns. 

432.    We  conclude  with  the  following  important  appli- 
cations of  determinants. 

Simultaneous  Equations  of  the  First  degree. 

The  solution  of  any  number  of  simultaneous  equations  of 
the  first  degree  can  be  at  once  obtained  by  means  of  the 
foregoing  properties  of  determinants. 

First  take  the  case  of  the  three  equations 
a^x  +  \y  +  c^z  =^  k^, 

Multiply  the  equations  in  order  by  A^y  il,,  A^,  where 
A^y  A^y  -4,  are  the  co-factors  of  a,,  a^,  a,  respectively  in  the 

determinant    a^    h^    c^ 
a,    K    r, 
«8     K     ^8 
Then  we  have  by  addition 
{a,A,  +  a^,  +  a,^3)  x  +  {b.A^  +  \A^  +  b^A^)  y 

+  (c,A^  +  c^^  +  c^A;)z  =  k^A^-¥k^^^k^A^', 
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that  is  [a,  6,  c,]  x  =  l\  \  c,], 

for  from  Art.  426  the  coefficients  of  y  and  z  are  zero. 
Similarly  we  obtain 

and  [(^iK<^^^  =  \P'xKKl 

Now  consider  n  equations  of  the  form 

ajjc^  +  M,  +  Ci^8  +  ^i^4  + .=  K' 

As  before,  multiply  the  equations  in  order  by  -4.^,  -4.,, 
-4.,,  &c.  the  co-factors  respectively  of  a^,  a,,  a,,  &c.  in  the 
determinant  [a^  \  c,...] ;  then  we  have  by  addition 

{a^A^  +  a^A^  +  a^A^  +. . .)  ^  =  *i-^i  +  ^A%  +  ^s-^s  +•  •  •» 
the  coefficients  of  y,  jj,  &c.  being  all  zero  by  Art  426. 


Hence 
So  also 


X- 


Ex.  1.    SoWe  the  equations 

2a;+4y  +  «  =7, 
3a; +  2^  +  92;  =  14. 
The  values  of  «,  y,  je  are  respeotiyely 


,  &a 


6     2    8 

16     8 

12    6 

7     4    1 

2     7     1 

2    4    7 

14    2    9 

8    14    9 

and 

8    2   14 

12    3 

» 

12     8 

12    3 

2     4    1 

2     4     1 

2    4    1 

8     2    9 

3     2     9 

8    2    9 

and  it  wUl  be  found  that  each  detenninant  is    -20,  80  that 
«=y=«=l. 
Ex.  2.    Solye  the  equations 

«    +y    +«   +to    +*  =0, 

ax  +6y  +c«  +dw  +*2-0, 

a«a;  +  6»y + c*« + <PiP  +  *' =0, 

a'a: + 6^  +c»«  +  <Pw  +  ft*=0. 


aA. 


35 
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WehsTB 


1 
e 


1 
d 


1 
a 

a* 


1 

e 


t(c-d)(d-t)(fe--c)(fc-6)(fc-c)(fc-rf). 
-  (c-d){4l-6)(6-c)(a-6)(a-c)(a-d)  * 

.  fc(*-6)(fc-c)(fc-d) 

•*  (a-6)(a-c)(a-d)  ' 

and  the  values  of  y,  s  and  w  oan  be  written  down  ttom  that  of  d;. 

433.    Elimination.     To  find  the  condition  that  the 
Hiree  equations 

a^x  +  6,y  +  Cj  =  0, 
a^  +  6^  +  c,  =  0, 

may  be  Bimuitaneously  true. 

Multiply  the  equations  in  order  by   (7^,  (7,,  (7,,  the 
co-factors  of  c^,  c,,  c,  respectively  in  the  determinant 

Then  by  addition  we  have 


«8     K     c» 


that  is,  &om  Art.  426, 

=  0, 


«i        \       ^8 


which  is  the  required  condition. 


condition  [a^h^^^O  must  hold  good. 


the  above  that  the 


i 
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It  can  be  shewn  in  a  similar  manner  that  the  condition 
that  n  equations  of  the  form  a^x  +  6,y  -h  ...  +  i^  =  0,  with 
(n  —  1)  unknown  quantities,  may  be  simultaneously  true  is 
[a^C3...A;n]  =  0. 

434.    Sylvester's  method  of  Elimination.    This  is 
a  method  by  which  x  can  be  eliminated  from  any  two 
rational  and  integral  equations  in  x.     The  method  will  be 
understood  from  the  following  examples. 
Ex.  1.    Eliminate  x  from  the  equations 

ax*+bx+c=:0  2aidpa^+qx+r=0, 
From  the  given  equations  we  have 

aa^  +  bx^+cx      =0, 

aa^  +  bx+c=Ot 

px^  +  qx^  +  rx       =0, 

and  px^+qx+r=0. 

Now  we  may  oonsider  the  different  powers  of  x  as  so  many  different 
unknown  quantities;  and  the  result  of  eliminating  a^,  x*  and  x  from 
the  four  last  equations  is  hy  Art.  433 

a    &     c    0    =0. 
Cade 
p    q    r    0 
0    p    q    r 
[This  result  is  equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  Art.  163,  Ex.  3.] 

Ex.  2.    Eliminate  x  from   the  equations   <ufi+bx^+cx+d=0  and 
p3^+qx+r=:0. 

From  the  given  equations  we  have 

axi^+bofi-i-cx^  +  dx      =0, 

aafl  +  bx^+cx  +  d=:0, 

px*  +  qx^  +  rx*  =0, 

psfi+qx^+rx      =0, 

pa^-¥qx+r=0. 

Eliminating  x*^  a^,  x^,  x  from  the  five  last  equations  as  if  the 

different  powers  of  x  were  so  many  different  unknown  quantities,  we 

have  the  condition 


a 
0 

P 
0 
0 


=  0. 


35—2 
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1.    Shew  that 


9.    Bhew  that 


8.    Shew  that 


4.    Shew  that 


a.    Shew  that 


6.    Shew  that 


7.    Shew  that 


EXAMPLES  XLH. 

b«+c»      ab         ac       =4:a?hh\ 
ab      c^  +  a^      be 
ea         cb        a»+b' 


-be 


1    a 
1    b    h^-ca 
1    c    c'-a6 
6+c        c+a 
b'+c'      c'  +  a' 


=0. 


a  +  b 
a'  +  b' 
a"  +  b" 


=2 


a 
a' 

a" 


b      c 


c 
e 

a«+a6 
&a 

(b+e)^ 
6» 


a         c+a  +  2b 


=  2(a  +  &  +  c)'. 


5e 
62  + 6c 

6C  +  63 


=4a262c8. 


-6c 
ca  +  a* 
a6+a3    o6  +  6* 

Shewthat  I  (a+6)«       ca 
ea 
be 


(6  +  c)a 
ab 


O.    Shew  that 


lO.    Shew  that 


(6+c)2 
62 
c« 

0  a. 

a  0 

6  c 

c  6 


o2 

{c  +  ay 

e* 

b  e 

e  6 

0  a 

a  0 


ac  +  c^ 
ae 
c2 
6* 

(a +  6)2 

6c+c2 

ca+c* 

-a6 

6c 

ab 

{e+a)^ 

a9 

6« 

(a+6)a 

0  111 

1  0     c^    6« 
1    c2     0    a2 

1    6"^    a^    0 


=  2(6c  +  co  +  o6)». 


=  {6c  +  ca+a6)5. 


:2a6c(a  +  6+c)» 


=  2a6c(a  +  6  +  f)*. 


=  -(a+6  +  c)(-a  +  6+c)(-6  +  c  +  a)(-c  +  a  +  6). 


11.    Prove  that 


62 


a2    6«    c2 
0    72    /3* 


^    a2     0 


0  aa  bp  cy 

aa  0  C7  6jS 

6j3  C7  0  aa 

cy  6j8  aa  0 
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la.    Shew  that 


1 

1  +  a 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1  +  6 

1 


1 
1 

1 
1+c 


=i(ibc. 


13. 


14. 


Shew  that 
1  +  a       1 
1        1  +  6 
1  1 

1  1 

Shew  that 


1 

1 

1  +  c 

1 


1 

1 
1 

1  +  d 

bed 
a  d  c 
dab 
c     b     a 


V       abed) 


=  (a  +  6  +  c  +  d)(a  +  6-c-d)(a  +  c-6-d)(a+d-6-c). 


15.    Shew  that 


16.    Shew  that 


17.    Shew  that 


18.    Shew  that 


10.    Shew  that 


ao.    Shew  that 


1  +  a; 

1 

1 

1 

a 

-6 
-c 
-d 


2          3  4 

2  +  x       3  4 

2       3  +  a;  4 

3  4+a; 

c         d 
-d      c 

a  -6 
6        a 


2 

6 
a 
d 
-c 


=x^{x  +  10). 


=  (a3  +  63+c3+d^)3. 


a3  a^+bcd 

63  b^  +  cda 

c^  c^+dab 

d^  <P+a6c 


=0. 


ax-by-cz 
ay  +  bx 
ex  +  az 


=a{b-a)\ 


=  -(a-6)f 


ay  +  bx 

by-ez-ax 

bz  +  cy 


cx-roz 

bz+cy 

cz-ax-by 


=  {a^+b^+c^  {x^+y^+z^  (ax+by+cz). 
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EXAMPLES. 


ai.    Shew  that 

oa    a«-(6-c)«    be 
6>    6«-(c-a)«    ea 

aa.    Shew  that 

(6-c)3    (a-6)»  (a-c)« 

(6-a)«    {e-a)^  {6-c)« 

(c-a)«    (c-d)«  (a-b)2 

aa.    Shew  that,  if  any  determinant  vanishes,  the  minors  of  any  ( 
row  will  be  proportional  to  the  minors  of  any  other  row. 


=  (6-c)(c-a){a-6)(a  +  6  +  c)(a3  +  &2  +  c2). 


=  -2(a«+62+c'-6c-ca-a5)'. 


a4.    Shew  that 


a«+l 
ha 
ea 
da 


ah         ac  ad 

6»+l       6c  hd 

eh  c*  + 1  cd 

dh        dc  rP  +  1 


=  o'+6*  +  c*  +  <P  +  l. 


aa. 


Shew  thai 

0  1 

1  a«+o« 


ab  +  afi     oc4-a7 
1     ab  +  a^      6*  +  /9P      bc  +  Py 

ae.    Shew  that  the  determinants 

0    0    0    a    b 
0    0    z    a    b 


=  (67  -  c/3  +  ca  -  07  +  a/3  -  &a)2. 


c 
0 

0  y  0  a  0  c 
X  0  0  0  b  c 
z    0 


X    y 


0    0 


are  all  zero. 
a7.    Shew  that 


x^-yz  .  y'  -  «aj  «'  -  xy 
z^  -xy  x^- yz  y' - zx 
y*  -zx    z^-  xy    «'  -  yz 


X  y  z 
y  z  X 
z    X    y 


38.    Shew  that 
\       e       "b 
-c      \        a 
b       -a      \ 

ao.    Shew  that 

X  y  z  w 
abed 
d  c  b  a 
w    z    y    X 


a'  +  X^  a6  +  Xc  ac-\b 
db-\c  62^x*  bc  +  \a 
ac+\b    bc-\a     c^+X^ 


= I x+w    y+z 
\a-k-d    b  +  c 


=X»(X2+a»+&3+c'^*. 


x-w    y-z 
a-d     b-c 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  EXAMPLES. 


EXAMPLES  I. 

1. 

4x. 

a. 

-2x-6y-4ir. 

3. 

5         5  K  .  5 

4. 

a*.                      a.    -ary-4y«. 

6. 

2»a+2iim+2fi«.    . 

7. 

3aH26»+c2+a6-4ac  +  e>c. 

8. 

a«6  +  106». 

9. 

-2a  +  66-4c. 

lO. 

13.     8 

11. 

««-»-9. 

la. 

-6a*+3a»6-3a&«+66* 

13. 

2a;»-7a;y  +  7y«. 

14. 

-6c  +  4ca+4a6. 

la. 

-3a2+26a-8c»+ftc+co+a6. 

16. 

x-y.                   17.    - 

.6y- 

a?. 

18.    -2x  +  2y. 

10. 

6+<i.            ao. 

y- 

ai. 

ia.               aa.    -8a;+8y. 

23. 

-4n+4m. 

34. 

20. 

aa.    >20. 

EXAMPLES  n. 

1. 

2a^-6ax  +  2a^, 

a.  *>-^«+i. 

3.    x«-l. 

4. 

x»+y». 

a.   «*-l. 

6.    y»-a». 

7. 

«*-«a+4a;-4. 

8.     l  +  < 

»V+a*jj*. 

0. 

0^+0:4  +  1. 

lO.     ^' 

-6a;3y  +  14«V-6«y'  +  %*. 

11.    2««-10a:»+6«*-22a;«-6««+6a;+l. 
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la.  44:«-l0x»y+10xV*-aia»y'-6a:V*  +  S^y'+y*- 

18.  6a«  +  lla»6-16a*6«  +  20a»6»-29a«ft*+16a&»-36«. 

14.  2aV-8a»x»y«+8a*jpV*-lla»j;»y«+6a«xy+20a«yW-10yM 
1«.  2a-8aS+a>+6a«-6a«-18a<+44a7-42a». 

16.    a*  +  6»+c*-3ai»c.  17.    «»+y»+«»-3«ya. 

15.  8a*+276*-e*+18a5e.  10.    a^-1. 

aOb    «»-256y».  ai.    a:«-2«*^+y8. 

aa.    «"-8«>+8«*-l.  aa.    a«+2x«+8«*+2a:»  +  l. 

a4.    a>+8a<6S+48a«6<+l%a*&<+2565<. 

a«.    (i)    a>+4&>+9c>+iad-.6ac-12!K;, 

(u)    a«-2a»6+3a*6»-2a6»  +  J*, 
(iii)    6V  +  cV+a«6«+2a«6c  +  2a62c  +  2oic». 

(iv)    l-4a;+ia««-12«»  +  9«*. 

(v)    4^+2x»  +  3«*  +  4x'  +  3a;«+2j;  +  l. 

aa.    (i)    a»+6»+c*+8(a«6  +  a6a+o8c  +  ac*+6»c  +  6c')  +  6a6c. 

(ii)    8a» -  27&»  -  8c» -  86o«&+  64a6» - 24a«c  +  24ac» -  646^ 

-366c«+72afc. 

(iii)    l  +  8x+(b"+7a^+6x*+3a;»+««.  a7.    aw. 

SO.    a*-2a»a;-2a««-o*.  41.    0.  6a    2a»-3Sa4c 


EXAMPLES  IIL 

1.  «-32/.  a.    ««+4y».  3.    9x>-12ary+%*. 

4.  -3a;-2y,  6.    l+a;+a;«+a:»-4«*. 

6.  «*+a:»y+«»y'+a:y»-4y*.  7.    l  +  2a;+3a;»+4x»+6aj*. 

8.  m*  +'2i»'n + 3i»%* + 4fiiii' + 5n*. 

a.  l  +  2«  +  3ar2+44:«  +  6a:*+6«». 

lO.  l+a;3+a:*  +  aj«.  11.    l-2a;+3aj>. 

la.  2-3«+2«».  13.    2x»-ar^+y'. 
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14.    x^-xy-2x+y^+y  +  h 

18.    a+2&  +  8c. 
20.    a^  +  y^-{-z^-l. 


la.  a^-k-y*. 

17.  a  +  26-3c. 

10.  3a*+4a&  +  &^. 

ai.  aa_2a6  +  oc  +  6*-6c  +  c». 


22.  a'+4&3  +  c3-2a6  +  ac  +  2&c.       28.    a+26  +  dc. 

24.  9a« + 46* + 9c2  -  66c  +  9ca+  6a&. 

25.  ex*-{-dX'-c.  28.    2<u;  -  (3&  >  4c)  ^.  27.    a^-dab  +  l^, 
28.  a;2-a^  +  y«,  (a?  +  y)»-«(a;  +  y)+z». 

20.  a^+xy+y^,  {x-{-yf+2z{x+y)  +  iz^. 


EXAMPLES  IV. 


X. 

8. 

a. 

7. 

o. 
11. 

18. 
15. 
17. 
10. 
21. 
28. 
24. 
28. 
27. 
28. 


(a-26)(a+26)(o»+463). 
(4  +  8a>26)(4-3a+2&). 
Box  {2ax  +  By)  {2ax  -  3y ). 
8(a-6)(a  +  6)(a«+62). 
24x(«-l)(a;  +  l)2. 
46»  (2a  -  62)  (4aa  +  2a62  +  6*). 
(a-4)(a+2). 
(l-21a?){l  +  3a;). 
a6(a-6)(a-36). 
(6+c-a)  (6  +  c-5a). 


2.  {2x  -  8a6)  (2a;  +  8a6)  (4a^ + 9a26*). 

4.  (2y  +  2z'-x)(2y-2z  +  x). 

6.  4a2a?a  (3a;2 +y^{Sx»-y^. 

8.  16(a-6)(a+6)(a»  +  62). 

lO.  16x(2-3a;2). 

12.  (a»-46c)(a*-2a«6c  +  46«c2). 

14.  (4 -a;)  (3  + Of). 

16.  -4  (a -1)2. 

18.  a*6(a+6)(a+46). 

20.  (3a+36-c-<2)3. 

22.  (535  -  y)  {5x  +  y)  (2x  -  y)  {2x + y). 


(a;-^2)(a;  +  2)(a;-6)(a;  +  6), 

(«»  -  4y2«2)2=  {«+ 2y^)«  (a?  -  2yz)K 

a«(a+6)  (a-.6)  (3a+6)  (3a-  6). 

(x-6)(«+6-2a).  28.     (a;-a)(«+2y+a). 

(a+6  +  c-d)(o  +  6-c+</)(a-6+c  +  d)(-a  +  6+c+rf). 

(x+y+a+6)(a;+y-a-6)(a?-y  +  a-6)(-a;+y  +  a-6). 


5S4  ANSWBBS  TO  THE  EXAMPLEa 


EXAMPLES  V. 

a. 

(a  +  d)(c-d). 

4. 

{ax  +  hy){cx  +  dy). 

6. 

2(a-d)(a  +  6  +  c  +  d). 

6=).            8. 

(a-&)'(aa  +  a&  +  62). 

-1).          lO. 

(x  +  2;)(x-£)(y  +  £)(y-£). 

12. 

(x+y)  (a;  +  «)  {x^-xz  +  z% 

14. 

lx  +  S){x-S){^  +  2). 

).              16. 

(jc«+  4j:y  +y«)  (x*  -  4a:y +y«) 

1.  (x4-l)(x-l)(«  +  a). 

a.  (ax  +  6)(cx*+(Q. 

7.  (a  +  6)(a-6)(a«  +  a6  +  6=). 

O.  (a+l)(a-l)(6  +  l)(6-l). 

11.  (x«2-l)(y««-l). 

19.  (x-y){x+y+z). 

15.  (x2  +  5x+l)(x»-5a:  +  l). 

17.  (x»+x  +  l)(x»-«  +  l)(x*-«^  +  l). 

18.  (x+a+6)(x-a-6)(x+a-6)(x-a+&). 

10.  (x«-2yV)2.  ao.    (x-26+a6)(x-2a-o6). 

ai.  («•»-&)  (x-  +  a). 

aa.  (l-xa){l+y+x(l-y)}{l+y-x(l-y)}. 

88.  (x  +  y-82)(x-y+«).  84.    (2y-x+a)  (y-2x-a). 

85.  (o-86  +  c)(a  +  &-3c).  88.    (2a -116  +  1) (a +  26 -3). 

87.  (l-ax)(l  +  ax  +  6x*).  88.     (1 -ax)  (1- ox -ex'). 

88.  -(6-c)(c-tt)(a-6).  80.    (6  +  c)(c  +  a)  (a  +  6). 
81.  (a-6)(a-c)(6  +  c). 

88.  (x*-xy  +  y2){x(a+l)+y(6  +  l)}. 

88.  (xy  +  a6)(ay»  +  6^).  84.    (2x  -  «)  (x  -  y)^. 

85.  (x«  -  y«)  (ya  -  gx)  (««  -  xy ). 

88.  (x+4)(x  +  2)(x-l)(x-8).        87.     (x  +  4)  (x  +  2)  (x»  +  6«+8). 

88.  x(x  +  5)(x2  +  6x+10).  88.    {x  +  2)(x  +  6)  (x^  +  ^+lO). 

4a  (x + 8)  (2x  + 15)  (2x>  +  35x  + 120). 
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EXAMPLES  VI. 

9{y'Z){z-x)(x-y). 

5{y-z){z- x)  {x - y)  (x^ +y^+z^ -yz - zx - xy), 

(6  +  c)(6-c)(c  +  a)(c-a)(a  +  6)(a-6). 

(6  -e){c-  a)  {a  -  b)  (a  +  b  +  c). 

(6-c)(c-a)(a-b)(a8+6»+c»+6%  +  6c«  +  c«a+ca»+o«6  +  a6» 

-  9dbc), 
-(6-c)(c-a)(a-6). 

-(6-c)(c-o)(a-6)[6V+c«a«+aS62+a6c(a  +  6+c)]. 

-(6-c)(c-a)(a-6)(a8+62+c»+6c  +  ca+a6). 

-(&-c)(c-a)(a-&)(a«+6»+c»  +  W;  +  6c«+c»o  +  ca»+a«6  +  a6« 

lO.  2iabe.  11.    80a&c(a*  +  &^+e^.  13.    4a5c. 

18.  2abc,  14.    4a6c.  15.    -4(6-c)  (c-a)(a-6). 

16.  3(y  +  «)(«+a;)(a;  +  y). 

17.  6(y+«)U  +  a?)(a;  +  y)(a3+y>  +  2a  +  y;5+;j;-r  +  xy). 

18.  -(6-c)(c-a)(a-6).  10.    -2(&-c)(c-a)  (a-&)  (a+6+c). 
ao.  -(6-c)(c-a)(a-6)(3a«+36'+3c«  +  66c  +  6ca  +  6a6). 

ai.     (6  +  c)(c+a)(a+6).  88.    -(6-c)(c-a)  {a-d)(o  +  &  +  c)». 

88.     {x+y  +  z){yz  +  zx  +  xy),  84.    (6  +  c)(c  +  a)(tt  +  6)(a+6  +  c). 

85.  12xyz{x+y+z),  86.    -8(6-c)(c-a)  (a- J). 

87.  16(6-c)(c-a)(a-6)(d-a)(d-6)((i-c). 

88.  21a^b^{a+b)K  84.    (a«+6S)2(c»+cP)*. 

86.  {b-c)(e'a){a'b){a-d){b-d)(e-d). 

87.  -(6-c)(c-o)(a-&)(a-d)(6-d)(c-d)(6c(i+cda+do6+o6c). 
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EXAMPLES  VII. 

I. 

a-h. 

9.    2z-l. 

8. 

«>-y». 

4. 

2x-y. 

5.    x-2y+Sz. 

6. 

4a»-3a6  +  6». 

7. 

a+26. 

8.    2xS-ar  +  l. 

9. 

a? -a. 

lO. 

««+«- 

6. 

11.    «»-«+3. 
EXAMPLES  VUL 

la. 

j;»-3a;  +  7. 

I.  12** + Sox*  -  4a«x»  -  27a^x  -  18a*. 

9.  (4a-6)(a-6)(3a»+6»).  a.    («»-2a;  +  7)(6x»+j;«-44a;+21). 

4.  (x«+5a;+7)(7x*-40af»+76x»-4ar+7). 

«.  «(«+l)(x+2)(«-2)(x+3). 

6.  «(«-l)(«  +  2)(x  +  6)(a:2-2x+4). 

7.  2a  (2a -b)  (2a -36)  (2a +36).  a.    6aJ  (a?  + 1)  («  -  3)  (x  -  4). 
9.  (8x+2)(8«»+27)(8a;»-27)-          lO.    3  (« -  3y)«  (x>  -  4^3). 

II.  («-2y)(«-32/)(a?-4y). 

14.  (ac'-a'c)«  =  (6a'-6'a)»(6'c-6c'). 


66»c«y»«a 

4xhf^+l 
2x-l 

.T^+l' 

2a;+3y 
8a:a-ya' 


EXAMPLES  IX, 

3.  ^-^ 

a  +  46 

x^+xy+y^ 
'    x^-xy+y*' 

^     xa-xy  +  y« 

8. 

^ 

-a)V 

3a;  +  l 

lO. 

6x»  +  3x3-l' 
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11-    r — u  ,   w 7irr~x'  **•   yz-\-zx+xy. 

(a-6+c)(-a  +  6  +  c)  *                '' 

la.    -J(y-i!^)(«-a?)(«-y).  14.    ^. 

yg+zx  +  xy  g'-t-fr' 

aj  +  y  +  2  a^-lP 

19.   — jr- .  ao. 


«-2a*  (a:  +  2)(x  +  4)(x  +  6)(x  +  8)' 

^,      48^ ^^  24a* 


{x-{-a)  («  +  3a)  (x  +  6a)  (a;  +  7a)  '  a?(«>-a«)(«»-4a«)* 

aa.  0.  24.   0.              aa.  i.               aa.   -i. 

27.  d.  aa.   0.              aa.  i.               ao.   2. 

ai.  a  +  &+c.  aa.  a*+53+c>+&e+ca+a5. 

aa.  (a+d+c)*.  a4.  a^-h-^^e. 

ao.      -  .         »  y ;; ,  ^  ' '    _        »  .  88.     U. 

(-a+6+c)(<i-6+c)(a+6-c) 
.7.    MIV^I.  .a    i?W.-W 


"(S?5)'- 


a*3!^-b^' 


(a;  +  a)(aj  +  6)(x  +  c) 
^.     2aftc(a  +  6  +  c)  ^^      ...     .   . 


EXAMPLES  X 

I.    2a- &»  a -25. 

^     -   6+c-2a 
e+a-^6 

••    ^'6-a 

4.    a-2&,  &-2a. 

5.     dbl. 

a.  ±1. 

7.    1.  -3. 

a.   1. 

a.    0,  ±5V2. 

lO.    6,  - 

.8i. 

558 
11. 

18. 
14. 
16. 

17. 

19. 

ao. 

91. 

aa. 
a6. 

a7. 

a9. 
aa. 

as. 
aa. 

41. 

4a. 

46. 

4a. 


50 
29* 
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a^c  +  b^a  +  e^b-Sabe 


la. 


a^  +  lj^-\-c^-bc-ea-ab' 


0,  5{a  +  6+c±V(a«+6«+c>-6c-ca-a6)}. 
9 

[6c+ca+o6±^{6V+c«a«+a«6«-a&;(a+6  +  c)}]4-(a+6  +  c). 
5 


6.- 


la.    ±^6- 


la.   0,  -L 


4* 


a,    - 


b  +  e  ' 


a+b  ' 
ab-cd 


aa.   -2(a+&+c). 

cd{a  +  b)-ab{c  +  d) 


a4. 


c+d-a-6' 

8(&-c)(c-a)(a--5) 
(&-c)«+(c-a)«+(a-6)«' 


aa.    0,a+6.  ^^^. 
aa.   0,  ~(-i9±^/^). 


26^ 


0,  ^J^^iab. 

1. 

a    e 

}(a-6). 


ao.    8,  -5. 
aa.   0,  aS-&>. 

aa.   0,  4(a+z>). 

aa.   ^Jab. 

4a.   ± 

44.     ±a:l;&, 


ai.    2,  3. 

a4.    a,  b. 


a7.    -a,  -6. 

40.    0,  ^2 Jab. 

/b*-a* 
V  a^-26«* 


J{a  +  6+c±2^(a»  +  &2+c3-&c-ca--a&)}. 


abja  +  6)      _  Safe  (a +  5) 
aa+oftTft^*      a^  +  ab  +  b^' 


47. 


2a6<J 
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=  ±5-r-V{(&c  +  co  +  al>)(-6c  +  ca  +  a6)(6c-ca+a&)(6c  +  ca-a6)}. 

4 
49.    Values  between  3  and  -  q  • 

59.    Yalaes  between  3  and  - . 
o 

48.    X  lies  between  -  2  and  8,  and  y  between  -  9  and  1. 
54.    X  between  -  2  and  10,  and  y  between  - 1  and  6. 

56.     |. 

59.    (i)     a»a^+(6»-3a6c)«+c>=0. 
(ii)    a*ci^  +  ar&  (ft*  -  Sac)  +  ac* = 0. 
(iii)    x^-bx+ac=0. 

80.     (i)     -2-.         (ii)     ^'-2-.  65.    ?. 

^'  a  ^  '     a^         a  o 


EXAMPLES  XL 

1.  ±2,  ±1/^2. 

8.  a,  aw,  aw*,  -2a,  -2aw,  -2a«*. 

8.  -a,  —  ow,  -  aw*,  2a,  2aci»,  2aw'. 

4.  l,i(l±V^^)-  *•    0.1.3,-8. 

6.  1,  -2.  ^(-IdbV^iS).  7.    -1,  -6.  i(-7±3<s/5). 

8.  g»  -Y»  5{-7=t4V2).  •.    8,  -1,  1*2^/19. 

10.  5(-l±^/^).5(a±^/^^. 
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II.    0,  -6,  i(-6±V^16).  la.    a,  -9a,  -4a±aV^^. 

18.    7<f,  -8a,  |(-l±^/^^167).      14.    -4,  -6,  |(-16±  ^129). 

21 
16.    3,  -jj.  16.    =fc^(a  +  6).  17.     =fcadb6. 

la.    2.i,  l(-3±^^37).  19.    3.i.   |(-l=fc^^^). 

ao.    -1.  ^[l+>/5±V{+2>/5-10}],  ^[l-^/5±^/(-2v^5-10)]. 

ai.   ±1.  ^n/^;  ±;^=*=  Y^-^-  aa-   2.  2,  |. 

98.    -1.2,3,-4.  a4.    ±1,  i(-7±3V5)- 

a6.  a,  6.  c.  aa.   9,  -z^J-^i. 

a7.  9.  -6,  i(3±^/^^2i6).  a8.    a.  6,  i(a+6). 

aa.  a,  6;  |(a  +  &)±l(a-&)s/^. 

80.  a,  ft,  i(a+6),  i(a+6)±i(a-6)V^. 

81.  a,  6.  2(a+6).  aa.  a,  6,  |{a  +  6±^(a-6)  V^^. 
88.  a.  6,  ^{a  +  6db(a-6)^/^}. 

84.    a,  5.  86.    a,  5,  and  roots  of  (a  -  «)  (j;  -  5)  =  16  (d  -  5)'. 

87.    a-26,  i-2a, -|{o+6=t(o-6)7^^. 
Boots  of  *(«-«)  =  (^/J.*  a/^  + I)*- 


•8. 
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fto      «'     &' .     r-r  __      he     ca     ab 

0       a  a       6       c 

*  1.    0,  a  +  0,  =- , . 

a+b       0+6 

42.     |{-6±V(&'+4)}»|{-aJ=N/(aH4)}.         43.    ^  {aiV(a»-46»)}. 

44.     -(a  +  6  +  c),  -|(a  +  6  +  c)±i^(2a2-226c). 

2  1 

46.    a  +  h  +  e,  ^  (a+ 6  + c)  ±5^(20* -726c).  46.    o,  6,  <j. 

AW     A    J.       /J    cd(a  +  6)  +  a6(c  +  d)]      ^      /  jm6  (c  +  d)-cd(o  +  6)| 

"•  "''^vt — a+b+c+d — r  vt   c+d-a-b — r 


EXAMPLES  Xn. 


I. 

x  =  l,  y=-l. 

2. 

18          8 

3. 

ar=3,  y=6. 

4. 

a:=|,2/=3. 

5. 

a;=6,  y=a. 

6. 

aj=a5,  y=  -a- 6, 

7. 

x=a  +  b,  y=a- 

-b. 

8. 

a?=y=a. 

9. 

x=a,  y=b. 

10. 

x=o(a-6),  y  =  6(a-6) 

11.     ar=-3,  y  =  3,  2  =  1.  12.     a;  =  -,  y=-,  «ag. 

18.      X=^=2  =  l. 

14.    a:=6+c-a,  y=c  +  a-6,  z=a+6-c. 

16.  x=sb  +  c,  y  =  c  +  a,  z  =  a  +  b, 

18.    a;=-g(2a+6  +  c),  y= -2(a  +  26  +  c),  «= -- (a  +  6  +  2c). 

17.  a;=t/  =  z= ,  — -  . 

^  a+6+c 

18.  a;=g(2a  +  6  +  c),  y  =  2(*  +  ^^  +  ^)»  z  =  2(a  +  6  +  2c). 

S.A.  36 
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a  _  b  _  c 

"'    *"(a-6)(a-c)'^"(6-c)(&-a)'  *"(c-a)(c-2»)* 

20.  «=a,  y  =  6,  «=c.  ^ 

21.  x= -a  +  6  +  c,  y=a-6+c,  x;=a  +  6-c. 

22.  x  =  a{b-c),  y=6(c-a),  «=:c(a-&). 
28.  a;  =  l,  y  =  0,  2=:0. 

24.    x=a&c,  y=bc  +  ca  +  ab,  «=a  +  6  +  c. 

26.  «  =  — ^ i:7T r,  *<5.  26.    a;=a,  y  =  &,  z=c. 

a  (a  -  0)  (a  -  c) 

27.  x  =  6  +  c,  y=c-\-ay  «=a  +  6.  28.    x=f^^... — %■,  &c. 

(a  -  0)  (a  -  c) 

28.  x  =  2(m  +  n),  y  =  2(n  +  Z),  «=2(Hto). 

80.  x  =  y  =  z  =  }?-^m^-{-v?-'mn-nl-lM. 

81.  /X  =  7712^  =  712  :=:!. 

aa.    ^^(»  +  «)(«H-6)(»H-c)^^„      ,3     ^=l(6+,  +  d_2a).4o. 
(a  -  ^)  (a  -  7j  d 

84.    X  =  abed,  y=  -  {bed  +  cda  +  dad  +  abc), 
x  =  bc  +  ca  +  ab  +  ad  +  bd  +  cdf 
«=  -(a  +  6  +  c  +  d). 


EXAMPLES  Xin. 

1.     12,  11.  2.     1,  1,  ^4,  ^. 

8.     ^3,  =.l;=.4^?,=.^y|. 

4.     db2,  ±3;  ±yN/3,  =f^n/3. 

6.     12,7;   -7,  -12.  6.    a,  b;'2a-b,  2b-a. 

2ab      2ab  a    /-= s       fe     i 
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a  b 

9.     ±-,  ±b;   ±a,  ±^. 

11.     ±7,  =f6;   ±5.  =f7.  la.    9,  4;  4,  9. 

18.     64,  8;  8,  64.  14.     -6±V30,  6tn/30. 

15.     |(l±>s/^^).  ^(l=F>s/^ni);  2,  -1;    -1,2. 


7       14 
17.    2.4;  -Z.--. 

19.     2a,  26;   -a,  -6. 

ai.     5,  a. 


16.  1,1;  2=1=^7,  2=fV7. 

18.  2,1;  1,2. 

ao.  I  2, 

aa.  6,6;  -|(1±V5),  -|(l=Fx/5). 

84.  ±i-7IT^,   iJIT^*.  86.     8,4;  2,4. 


86.     4,  2;  2,  4;  Z^iJ-lS,  3^=^ 
*^-     2'  6**6'  2'^'^- 


89.     1,|;   -1,  -2. 
81.    i,a;y.-- 


-13. 


88.    3,  -6; 


1    2 
'3'  3' 


88.     6,  a;  6,  5!;  ^,  a;  4^?6,  y^. 


EXAMPLES  XIV. 


be     ca     ah       be    _ca       ah 
'■•     a'   T'    T'  ~d*  "T*  "5"' 


8.    i^  =  i(  =  i=±- 


^2-52-^5-     ^(aJ  +  t2  +  ca)* 


86-2 
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8.    x{b+e)=y{€  +  a)=z{a+b)=^  ^  ]2(^+<^) (<^+ <*)(«  + ^)j  • 
^  2abc  2abe  2ahc 

2bc  2ac  2ab 

*•    ^'^^^'^ri^^Zi'   c+a-b'   a+6-c" 

6.    x=y=z=dt2. 

X __y «_  _ 


7.      ,—  = 2__  =  _Z_:=± 


b+c-a     c-\'a-b     a-^-b-c        ^(2a  +  26  +  2c)* 

^  be       .  ,  ca  ,  ab 

a  b  e 

o    _   ^  _  -      y     -  __f -±  ^ 

lO. 


ai-a  +  b  +  e)     b{a-b  +  c)     c{a  +  b-c) 

1 


II.    x=y=«=0;  ^ 


^/{(-a  +  &  +  c)(a-&+c)(a  +  6-c)}' 
y «_ 


c-a     c+a-6     a+6-c 


V  {{b  +  e-a)  (c+a-b)  (a+b-e)] ' 

X       _       y       _       z       ^ 2(ag  +  b8  +  cg) ^ 

*   '    6+c-o""c  +  o-6     a  +  6-c     (6  +  c-a)*  +  (c  +  a-6)»+(a  +  t-c)*' 


18  1    2    3-    *  5      ' 

IS.  1,        2,        d,        J^,  g,  g. 

17.  1,  2,  3.  18.    8,  5,  7.  t».    0,  4,  6. 

■O.  8,  8.  4.  ai.    0,  0.  0;  |,   \,  \. 
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99.    -a,  5,  c;  a,  -6,  c;  a,  6,  -c;  |(l±>/-7),  ^(l±V-7), 


"•    *=^/{(a-6  +  c)(a  +  &-c)}'*^- 
24.     j:  = ^^ ^ 


2e. ^ 


(6  +  c)«-(c  +  a)(a  +  6)     (c  +  a)2-(a  +  6)(6  +  c) 


' 


'"(a  +  6)»-(6  +  c)(c  +  a)"     2  ^(3a6c  -  a»  -  6»  -  c^)  * 

97.  a,  6,  c;  i(26  +  2c~a),  |(2c  +  2a-6),  |(2a+26-c). 

98.  «=  =*=rT- (^  ^  ca  +  a6)  (6c  +  ca -  ab),  &o. 

...    a.  0.  0;  0.  ..  0;  0.  0.  c;  g,^^. 

«^AAA       3aa6       3.    b     e     c        3 
80.    0,  0,  0;  -^a,  -,    -;  ^,  --6,  ^;    g.   ^^  -g'^' 

_(_a  +  6+c),  -(a-6  +  c),  _(a  +  6-c). 

82.    T = — —  = ==^(-a6c), 

6-c     c-a     a-b    ^^ 

ax  __   by  __    cz    _^       I      -abc 
b^"" c-a~ a-  b~  \/  bc+ca  +  ab* 

EXAMPLES  XV. 

I.  20,  80.  2.  A  £10,  B  £15,  C  £25.  8.  20  yean  ago. 

4.  28.  6.  5, 15,  30.  8.  5  days. 

7.  1800.  8.  58.  9.  30  miles. 

lO.  120  lbs.  11.  4  days.  12.  36,  9,  12, 15. 
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18.  48  miles.       14.    15  miles.  16.    54,  81,  108. 

17.  A  £450,  B  £226,  C  £237.  10».,  D  £87.  10«. 

18.  =(=5.  19.    38,83.  20.    18  miles. 

ai.  At  1  o'clock,  15  miles  from  Cambridge.     22.  A  £10,  B  £5,  C  £1000. 

28.  25.  24.    9,7:8^2,^2.  26.    50  miles. 

28.  576.  28.     3  miles  an  hoar.  28.    3  hours. 

80.  253.  81.    2  gals,  from  the  first,  and  12  gals,  from  the  second. 

82.  15  minntes  past  10.  88.     9  o'clock,  30  miles  from  Cambridge. 

84.  45  and  22}  miles  an  hour.  86.    £3. 

88.  450  miles.  87.    30  miles. 


EXAMPLES  XVI. 
8.    a  +  l>+c  +  a5<j=0.  4.     (6  +  c-a)  (c  +  a-&)  (a  +  &-c)=8. 

8.  a»  +  2c"-3ai»=:0.  16.    P+m»+n*-Zmn-4=.0. 

18.  aJ?-{-hm^-¥cn^ +  111171  =  iiibc,        17.    a2  +  6»  +  c2-a6c-4  =  0. 

18.  a»  +  6»  +  c»-5a6c=0,  yV+«'a:8+a;V  +  ^*«*  =  0. 

19.  2t»c8=5a26«c«. 

20.  a»  +  6*  +  c'-6c(6  +  c)-ca(c+a)-a&(a  +  6)  =  0. 

EXAMPLES  XVIL 

1.    a^fcJ.  2.    1.  8.    ^^.  4.    1. 

6.    x-y.  6.    a;*  +  l  +  ar-*.         7.    a!+y  +  jB-3ariyiA 

8.    «l-x~^.  9.    aT^  +  a^art  +  a^art+a^ic^  +  a;^.     lO.     or+y, 

12.    4«»-t3ar  +  2-3a;-i.  *  18.     a;^  +  2a:i+l +2a;"i+a;~^. 
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16.     xh^^  -  x^y~^  +  xiy~^  - 1  +  x~^y^  -  x~^y^  +  x-^y^^ , 
ao.     (i)    a^-a^b^  +  a^b^-ab^  +  ah^-b^^, 

(ii)    a^x^  -  a^x^y^  +  o^x^y  -  a^x^y^  +  a^  a:^  y'  -  y^. 
(iii)     a* + i^x*  +  c*a; «  -  6ca:  -  cax^  -  a6a:8 , 
(iv)     \x^  ■^y^-\-z^-y^z^- z^x^ -  x^y^  {(x-\-y  +  z)^ 

+  3x^y^z^{x  +  y  +  z)]-\-9x^y^z^, 

EXAMPLES  XVm. 


1.    2-V3« 


a.    6-V15. 


a.    ~V2.         4.    52. 


*      0         «      m  7      2V3-f  3^2-^30  ^30  +  2^3-3^2 

a.     ^(V21+^/10-^/14-^/16).  lO.    l(^6+V10-x/21-V35). 

11.     i^fi±M?±l.     w.    3^3  +  1.  la.    if2-l. 


14.     '^"^  '^'.  16.     7-2^13. 

4 


16.    6-^3- 

la.    2-^3.    ao.    1. 


^12-J^4 
4 

17.     l+^/5  +  V7.  18.    <^3-l 

a4.     1  +  V2  +  V8.  36.    V3  +  V2+V6.  a6.    2+^2-^5-^/6. 


ax.    -jujv^.  aa.   V2+V6-|v3.       as.   ^| 


EXAMPLES  XIX, 

1. 

2jH'-3y». 

a.   x*-SxV- 

3.     a -26 -3c, 

4. 

6a«-36«-2c». 

6.     a?»  +  «»+a?  +  l. 

6.     2x*-2xy*-y* 

7- 

7-\-Sx*+5x^.. 

8.    a:«-a;  +  2-a;"H«~*. 

a.    ^-2-f . 
y        5^5 
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lO.  «*-a«i-«t,  11.    ar^-2xi+a;^.  12.    a^x^-x'^-a^, 

18.  «-8.  14.    «*-a:y+y>.  16.     l-S«»+2a:*. 

16.  a(bc  +  ca  +  (.'6).         17.    «*-a;(y-|-£)-y2;.     18.    a^  +  &*. 
ai.  ii=aO,  B=68,  C=-44;  or  ^4  =  52,  B= -68,  C=76. 
99.  af=ghthg=hffeLndch=fg. 

EXAMPLES  XX. 
8.    a;=3.  8.    a:5:e=2:3:4. 

17.  (i)   |,1.     (u)  0,1.     (iii)  00,0. 


EXAMPLES  XXI. 

a.    2,  4,  6,  8;   -2,  -4,  -6,  -8.        4.    2,4,8. 
14.    6,  ±12,  24,  Ac.  17.    8,  9, 15. 

EXAMPLES  XXn. 

1.    81.  a.     (r-l)(r-l) ,1000....         4.    lib.,  21b.,  10241b. 

7.  46.  8.     6.  18.    502  or  861.         16.    288,  289  or  290. 

18.  2775  or  2525.  17.    135.  18.    a=8,  &=0,c=6. 

19.  7.     ao.  1089.  a8.  142857, 285714.     34.  166,  199. 

EXAMPLES  XXIIL 
1.     |20/{|4}».  a.    185.  8.    3";  |^/([4)«. 

6.    260.  7.    ^ii(n-l).  8.    |n(n-l)-ii»i(m -1)+1. 

8.  i{»(n-l)(n-2)-m(m-l)(«i-2)}. 
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1  |m+n-2 

11.     gn(n-l)(n-2)(n-3).  12.    3m«.  18.       '_^  ■    j^. 


14.  -n(n-4)(n-5).  17.     ,     ;- ,  .       20.     ,   '7-,^ 

98.  2(mn  +  m+n-l). 

84.  i2Za+  2Za2>  -  2  (n  - 1),  where  n  is  the  number  of  given  diameters. 

EXAMPLES  XXIV. 

1.  afi  +  5aa^  +  lOaV  +  lOa^x^  +  5o*a;  +  a». 

a.  32a»  -  80a*ar  +  SOah?  -  ^Oa^x^  +  lOaa^  -  «». 

8.  l-6jra+15aj*-20x«  +  15a:8_  63.10^.3.12. 

4.  16a*-96a«  +  216a«-2l6a7  +  81a8. 

5.  16aj«-96a^+216a:*-216a?«+81. 

8.  a^»-10a;8y8  +  40ar«i/_80a:V*  +  80jc*yW-S2y". 


7. 

^^^'^-                       «•     1^^"^^^" 

8.    924b«>. 

10. 

-ti]59^'^-     "•  ^^- 

12. 

|10  [11        "^^  |11  [10 

18. 

lit 
^      '   |r  |n-r            ^ 

14. 

l» 

\^\n-r           y 

16. 

(dxY^  -  30  (3a:)i^  +  42O  {Sx^Y- 

..-946a;« 

^(22/)"  +  46«(2y)i*-(2y)M 

16. 

924a«. 

17. 

643&i;^  64352:8. 

22. 

(-I)«t2«/|«l«. 

28. 

7  or  14.            24.     7. 

EXAMPLES  XXVI. 

1.  Convergent.  2.  Convergent.               8.    Convergent. 

4.  Convergent.  6.  Convergent.               8.    Divergent. 

7.  Divergent.  8.  Convergent  if  a;  >  1 ;  Divergent  if  x  :f  1. 

9.  Divergent.  lO.  Convergent  if  x  >  1 ;  Divergent  if  x  4*  1* 
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II.  CoATecgent  if  a;  :^  1 ;  Divergent  if  x  >  1. 

19.  Convergent  iix^'l;  Divergent  if  x  >  1.  18.    Divergent. 

14.  Divergent.  16.    Convergent  if  m <  1 ;  Divergent  iim^'L 

16.  Convergent  if  m  <  1 ;  Divergent  if  m  ^p  1.         17.    Divergent. 

18.  Divergent.  19.    Divergent.  20.    Divergent. 

91.    Divergent.  99.    Convergent  if  x  <  1,  Divergent  if  a;  >  1. 

If  x=l,  then  Convergent  if  fc  >  1  and  Divergent  if  X  4*  1. 

98.    Convergent  if  x  <  1 ;  Divergent  if  x  <|:  1. 

94.    Convergent  if  x  :i^  1 ;  Divergent  if  x  >  1. 

96.  Convergent  if  x  <  1,  Divergent  if  x  >  1.     If  x=l,  then  Convergent 

if  m  <  i  and  Divergent  if  m  4  i< 

97.  Convergent  if  x  <  1,  Divergent  if  x  >  1.    If  x=l,  then  Convergent 

if  ik  <  J  and  Divergent  if  ik  4^  J. 


EXAMPLES  XXVn. 
I.    (i)(r+l)xr.   (ii)J(r  +  l)(r  +  2)x^    (^^i)  (^^D  (^+^(r-H«-l)^, 

^^^'^     ^'       3.6.9...3r  •     ^^^    ^^  3.6.9...3r     '^' 

/  -w    ,v,6.2.1.4.7...(3r-8)^      ,..,  3.8  .  13... (6r- 2)  ^ 

<^)<-^)' 3.6.9...3r '''    <^)         1.2.3:..r_^- 

a.3.8.13...(5r-7)   ,      ..   ,  g  (g+j))  (g  +  2|,)...(g  +  7rT.  j,) 
(^> 1.2.3...r "^  •     ^'^^ ^ '^^ 


w  ('^)-'''-"i;'"-"(£)'- 


II 

,  „       5.3.1.1.3.6...(2r-7)    ^  .,  « 

(xi) j ^ '  x^a^^,  r>3. 

2.5.12..J7r-9)^,^» 
^     ^  4.8.12...4r 

9.    (i)  The  ninth  term,  (ii)  the  eighth  term. 

f.    The  3?th  term.  4^    The  fir^t  ai)d  second  terms, 
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6.    After  the  12th  term.  8.    (i)  ^ 't 'l"}\~^^  a^'^^"^- 

^'      3.6.9...3r 

1.3   5     (n  —  1) 

(ii)   2a-^x^,      (iii)  4ra-»'a;**.      (iv)  -*     '.   ''^ ^'  a-^x^  when  w  is 

^  '  *    '  ^'2.4. 6...» 

1.3.6...(n-2)      ^  ^    -  .      ,, 

even,    •    .    ,. — j tt  a~^x^  when  n  is  odd. 

2.4.  D...(»-l) 

(v)    (2ra  +  2r + 1)  a-»-ia;'-.  (vi)    ( -  ly  16  (r  - 1)  aS-'-a,'*. 


EXAMPLES  XXVm. 
1.     (i)2.         .     (ii)      ^|.  (iii)   44/4.  (iv)  V27-2. 

(v)l.  (vi)    4^4.  (vii)   y/A.  (viii)|. 

MVi-      Wy-3^^^-      <^')24-    -      <^")245- 

1^~  ■*• 

31.     -245/8.  aa.    246,792.  33.    462.  34.    35. 

3«.    Coefficient  of  x^^  is  S^r 2-^-2  a-^^\  of  x^r+i  ig  _  38m  2-3r-3  <j-3r-s 
and  of  a;*"**^^  is  0. 

88.  ^(«  +  l)(/i  +  2)(«  +  3)(n  +  4)(n+5). 

89.  2«+''  |3n-fr~l /  |r_ |3»-1. 


EXAMPLES  XXIX, 

18  8  _4 3^ 

•  5(a;  +  6)"6(ar  +  l)*  "*    a?-3     x-2* 

a  3 5_ 1 

•  4(a;  +  3)      8(a?  +  5)      8(ar  +  l)* 

4      1--^—  8  2  1  I 

•  X     {x  +  iy  ••     (a;-2)-»     x^2^  x-i-V 

^  1  7        .       13  „  1        .     4a:-8 


12(ar  +  l)     3(a;-2)^4(x-3)'  5  (a;  +  2)  ^  5(x2+l)' 
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■•    l-10«  "^8(1  +  8*)     8(l  +  8x)«'      ''•    2(a;*+l)"*'2(x-l)8' 


'•    2  (1  -  »«)»  ^  8  (1  -  8«)>  ^  82  (1  -  3x)  ^  82  (1  +  a;)  • 
,,         1     _..    1  1  ««  2.4.      ar+2 


«>+l'^«-2     x  +  8'  •'■•    (a;-2)«'^5(a;-2)"^6(j:a+l)' 


„.     »^,+    "       1^-* 


14. 


5(x-l)2^26(«-l)     26(x«  +  4)' 

8  11  07+2 


6(x-2)     2(a;-l)«     2(x-l)     10{x»+l)' 


„.      1         1___1     .       17+      1,+       3 


8ar«     l&r     x  +  1  ^  16  (j;  +  2)  ^  (a;  +  2)2^4(a:  +  2)»' 

J^ J n 1  1 3_ 

*••    4'(«  +  2)»'*"6(a;  +  2)*"^14"4(a;  +  2)'*"9(a:-l)     ar=»     16a;' 

X7.    (-l)*{2-»-8— 1}.  18.    J(-|y^'-|(3n  +  7). 

ao.   I(8«.l)-g{(-l)*-l}.         ai.    i{9  +  6»+«-2.3»+»-2»+*}. 

aa.    (n>  +  7i4  +  8)2»-»;  |(n»  +  9i»«+14n)2*»-4. 
8 


EXAMPLES  yxXTL 

1.    1-262.  a.     1*48169.  8.    £1146-74. 

5.    £742.    19s.     6d.  7.    £785.    10<. 

8.    £1979.    5s.    6d.  ».     £1735  nearly.  lO.    £122-58. 

EXAMPLES  XXXm. 
1.     i{(3n  +  l)(3n  +  4)(3n  +  7){3n  +  10)-1.4.7.10}. 


8  13.7'  (4n+3)(4n+7))  '     *""i68' 


a.    i«(n  +  l)(3na  +  23n  +  46).  4.    |«(n  +  l)  («  +  2)-3jt. 
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5.     in(n  +  l)2(n  +  2).  6.     ^n(n  +  l)  (n  +  2)(3n  +  6). 

7.    ^(2n-l)(2»  +  l)(2»  +  3)(6n  +  7)  +  g. 

a      il  6n+ll ,  n 

•     180  ""  12  (2n  +  l)"(2n  +  3)  (2n  +  6) '     "  ~  180 ' 

^      f 3n  +  5  _j5 

•*     86     6(n  +  l)(n  +  2)(n  +  3)'     '""'Se' 

4      2(iH-l)(;i  +  2)'  ^«     4' 

1  4n  +  3  _1 

8"8(2n  +  l)(2n  +  3)*     *~8* 

29  6n»  +  27n  +  29  _29 

86~6(n+l)(n+2)(n+8)'  *'""36* 


13.     S«=— ^,   iS«=2, 


^,  S^=2.  14.    ^(«+l)(n+2)(4n  +  8)-J. 

1ft.  j|^n(ii  +  l)(n+2)(8»»+lln  +  l). 

16.  »ia2  +  n(n-l)a6  +  g(n-l)»(2n-l)6». 

17.  na»  +  ?n(7i-l)a26  +  i(n-l)n(2n-l)a6»  +  ^n'(n-l)«6». 

18.  in(4n2-l).  10.    I»(16n2-12n-l). 
as.  gn(n  +  l)(n+2).                     84.     gn(ii  +  l)(4n- 1). 
aft.  na6-in(n-l)(a  +  6)+in(n-l)(2n-l). 

a7.    (i)  ^;-i.  (U)  i-(^.. 

("^)  2-n+i  (3)  •  <^">    4  -  2(n4-l)(n^2)  [l) 

,.    3      ___3 /3\»  6  /6\'* 

^^'    2""(n  +  l)(n  +  2)VV    *  ^""'^  (»  +  l)  (»  +  2)  VvJ   * 
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EXAMPLES  XXXIV. 

4.7.10...(3n  +  4)  2,  5.  8...  (3n  +  2) 

*•    ^'     2:5.8. ..(3w  +  2)      ^'  ^  '    4.7.10...(3»+1)       • 

,...,,     6.7...(2»  +  8)     ,       /.  xiiit     13.15...(2ii-fllJ)     ,- 
("')  ^-8.10...(2n  +  6r  ^-      <^")   ^M^'l^>16...(2n+12)[>  ^ 

S.     (i)    2  +  3(n-l)(n-2);  2n+n(n-l)(n-2). 

(ii)  7n-(ii-l)(n-2);  ?n  (n+1)- Jn(n-l)  (n-2). 

(iii)    2««-ii-2;  2«+«-l-i(n+2)  (n  +  3). 

(iv)    2«+i-ii(n  +  l)-n;  2«+«-4-in  (n  +  1)  («  +  2)-in(n  +  l). 

(y)    ^n(«  +  l)(n  +  2)(n  +  3);  A  „(„  +  i)(n  +  2)  (n  +  3)  (n  +  4). 
(vi)     (n-2)(n-l)i»(n  +  l)  +  (n-l)n-«  +  2; 

i(n-2)(n-l)n(n  +  l)(n  +  2)+l(n-l)n(n+l)-ln(n  +  l)+2». 

^      ...         2-4r  ,..,        l-2x  .....  l-6ar 

••     W    rri^T?^-  (")I35^T4?-  <^^>     l-12x  +  32x«' 

^*^'    15-14x-35j;'-42x»*  ^^   (!-«)»' 

4.     (i)    2^1-2;   2«-»^-2n-4. 

(ii)     l{3*4.ll(-4)-i};l  +  5^-g(.4)^ 

(iii)    1  {a**  -  ( -  !)»»} ;  i  {3*+i  -  3}  when  n  is  even,  and  |  {3»^*  - 1} 
when  n  is  odd. 

••    ^i{(l  +  V5)»  +  (l-v^5)*}.  e      a=l,  6=4,  c=l,  d=0. 

2-3j;~g«  1 

••     (l-j:)«(l-ar)'  (1 -«)>(! -2a;)' 

,^      (jj  +  a)  («  +  &). ..(x  +  Q 

XO.      V = • 

abc,.»l 
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...   i-(i-l)iog(i-,).  «.  ^-^:^^.       ,o.  .<x. 

82.     (i)  Divergent,     (ii)  Divergent,     (iii)  Convergent,     (iv)  Convergent, 
(v)  Convergent  if  7  >  a + /3,  Divergent  if  7  <  a + /J. 

EXAMPLES  XXXVL 

n  +  2 
^O.     b^.ip\  -  {b^n^  +  i,  V»-i)  A-i  -  «H^  1  iKK-i  +  « J  A-2 


EXAMPLES  XXXVH. 


(111)        5+5-       rr        -        ;^  

^       ^  1  +  2+1  +  10  + 

.1111111111^ 

(IV)    t>+i^j;^3^i^5^j;^3^1^j^l2+- 


••   «    x/-a- 

(ii)    J(4  +  V37). 

Xe.    2(n«  +  3n). 

ae.   e"i. 

EXAMPLES  XXXVIIL 

e.    733. 

10.     3,  7,  9,  11,  13,  19. 

(iu)    1(28-V30). 


13.     604i»-6. 


EXAMPLES  XL. 

X.    (i)  x=2,  y  =  3.                           (ii)   x=l,  y  =  10;  «  =  14,  y  =  2. 
(iii)   x  =  4,  y  =  8;  a;  =  13,  y  =  l. 
(iv)  696,  3;  625,  18;  654,  83;   ;  57,  188. 
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S.     22,  80. 

a.     (i)  x=4  +  13iih  y  =  l  +  7iii.  (ii;  x=9  +  llm,  y=7  +  9iii. 

(iu)  x=16iii-7,  y  =  17OT-10.  (iv)  x=64  +  69m,  J^  =  44  +  49m• 

4.    (i)  3,  1,  2;   6,  2,  1;  2,  4,  1. 

(ii)   1.  21,  1;  6,  14,  1;  9,  7,  1;  3,  13,  2;  7,  6,  2;  6,  5,  3;  3,  4,  4; 

1,12.3;  1,3,6. 
(iii)   2,  8,  8.  (iv)  8,  38,  50;  19,  44,  36 ;  30,  50,  20;  41,  56,  5. 

a.     (i)   1326,  2;  441,  3;  101,  8;  77,  10;  33,  21;  26,  27;  6,  112;  1,  383. 
(u)   6,  3.  (iii)   8,  6.  (iv)     6,  1;  13,  14. 

7.  196,  121;  62,264. 

8.  3.  0.     20.  lO.     3.  11.     £3.  lis.  6<i.,  £4.  5s.  6^ 

la.     28.  Id.,  28,  lOd.,  28.  11(2.,  3s.  Id.,  3s.  2d.,  3«.  3d.,  38.  4d.,  3^.  6d., 
8«.  6d.,  98,  8d.,  8«.  9d.  and  48. 

la.    11,12,16,24,36.  14.    16,  65;  26,  66;  36,  75.  1«.     21. 


EXAMPLES  XLI. 

36     31  11664     11124     10609 

*•     67'    67*  33397*    33397'    33397* 

117 
8.    3n«  +  6n  +  2pence.  Id,    ^.  *••    g*  **'    9' 
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CAMERON  (V.  L.).— Our  Future  Highway 
TO  India.     2  vols.    Crown  Bvo.     2 if. 

CAMPBELL  (Dr.  John  M'Leod).— The  Na- 
ture of  the  Atonement.  6th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6f . 

Reminiscences  and  Reflections.  Ed., 

with  an  Introductory  Narrative,  by  his  Son, 
Donald  Campbell,  M.A.    Cr.  Bvo.    7f.  6d. 

-  Responsibility  for  the  Gift  of  Eter- 
nal Life.  Compiled  from  Sermons  preached 
at  Row,  in  the  years  1B29— 31.    Cr.  Bvo.    5*. 


CAMPBELL  (Dr.  John  M'Leod).— Thoughts 

ON  Revelation.    2nd  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    5s. 
CAMPBELL  (J.  F.).— My  Circular  Notes. 

Cheaper  issue.     Crown  Bvo.     6f . 
CAMPBELL  (Lord  George).— Log-Letters 

from  the  "Challenger."  Crown  Bvo.  6f. 
CAMPBELL  (Prof.  Lewis).— Sophocles.  Fcp. 

Bvo.     If.  6rf. 
CANDLER  (H.).— Help   to   Arithmetic. 

2nd  Edition.     Globe  Bvo.     2f .  6d. 

CANTERBURY  (His  Grace  Edward  White, 
Archbishop  of). — Boy-Life  :  its  Trial,  its 
Strength,  its  Fulness.  Sundays  in  Wel- 
lington College,  1B59 — 73'  4th  Edition.  Crown 
Bvo.     6f. 

^  The  Seven  Gifts.     Addressed  to  the 

Diocese  of  Canterbury  in  his  Primary  Visita- 
tion.   2nd  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6f. 

Christ  and  His  Times.  ^  Addressed  to 

the^  Diocese  of  Canterbury  in  his  Second 
Visitation.     Crown  8vo.    6f . 

CAPES  (Rev.  W.  W.)— Livy.  Fcp.  Bvo. 
If.  6d. 

CARLES  (W.  R.).— Life  in  Corea.      Bvo. 

I2f.  6d. 

CARLYLE  (Thomas).— Reminiscences.  Ed. 
by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  2  vols.  Crown 

Bvo.       I2f. 

Early  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Edited  by  C.  E.  Norton.  2  vols.  1814—26. 
Crown  Bva     iBf. 

Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle.    Edited 

by  C.  E.  Norton.  2  vols.  1B26 — 36.  Crown 
Bvo.     iBf. 

Goethe  and  Carlyle,  Correspondence 

between.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Norton.  Crown 
Bvo.    9f. 

CARMARTHEN  (Marchioness  of).  —  A 
Lover  of  the  Beautiful.    Cm.  Bvo.    6f. 

CARNOT-THURSTON.-Reflections  on 
THE  Motive  Power  of  Heat,  and  on 
Machines  fitted  to  Develop  that 
Power.  From  the  French  of  N.  L.  S.  Car- 
not.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  LL.D. 
Crown  Bvo..    7f .  6d, 

CARPENTER  (Bishop  W.  Bovd].— Truth 
IN  Tale.  Addresses,  chiefly  to  Children.  Cr. 
8vo.    4f .  6d. 

The  Permanent  Elements  of  Re- 
ligion :  Bampton  Lectures,  1887.   Bvo.    14*. 

CARR  (J.  Comyns/ — Papers  on  Art.  Cr. 
Bvo.     Bf .  6d. 

CARROLL  (Lewis).— Alice's  Adventures 

in  Wonderland.    With  42  Illustrations  by 

Tenniel.    Crown  Bvo.    6f . 

People^s  Edition.      With    all    the    original 

Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo.     2f .  td, 

A  German  Translation  of  the  same. 

Crown  Bvo,  gilt.    dr. 
A  French  Translation  of  the  same. 

Crown  Bvo,  gilt.     6f. 
An  Italian  Translation  of  the  same. 
Crown  Bvo,  gilt.    6f . 

Alice's  Adventures  Under-ground. 

Beitig  a  Facsimile  of  the  Original  MS.  Book, 
afterwards  developed  into  "Alice's  Adven- 
tures  in  Wonderland."  With  27  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.     Crown  Bvo.    4f. 
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CARROLL  (Lewis).— Through  the  Look- 

I  M.-(i  LASS  AND  What  A  LICE  Found  There. 

With  ^o  Illustrations  by  Tbnniel.    Crown 

8vo,  g\\t.    ts. 

P(-^t>ltt  Edition.  With  all  the  origiiud 
lf!unration«w    Crown  8vo.     2S.6d. 

P<>} fit's  Edition  of  "  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,'"  and  "Through  the  Looking- 
(JUs<i."     1  vol.    Crown  8vo.    4^.  td. 

—  The  Game  of  Logic.    Crown  8vo.    y. 

Rhyme?  and  Reason?  With  65  Illus- 
trations by  Arthur  B.  Frost,  and  9  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Crown  Svo.    6*. 

A  Tangled  Tale.    Reprinted  from  khe 

"  Monthly  Packet.  "  With  6  Illustrations  by 
Arthu*  B.  Fkust.    Crown  Svo.     4s.  6d. 

SvLviE  AND  Bri  NO.  With  46  Illustra- 
tions by  Harry  Furniss.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  6d. 

— — The  Nursery  "Alice."  Twenty  Coloured 
Enlargements  from  Tenniel's  Illustrations 
to  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland," 
with  Text  adapted  to  Nursery  Readers. 
4to.     4*. 

The  Hunting  of  The  Snark,  An  agony 

TV  Eight  Fits.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Crown  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

CARSTARES  (WM.):  A  Character  and 
Career  of  the  Revolutionary  Epoch  (1649 — 
1715)-     By  R.  H.  Story.    Svo.     laj. 

CARTER  (R.  Brudenell,  F.C.S.).— A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyb. 
8vo.     16*. 

CARTER  (R.  Brudenell).— Eyesight,  Good 
AND  Bad.    Cr.  Svo.    6*. 

Modern  Operations  for  Cataract. 

8vo.     6f. 

CASSEL  (Dr.  D.).  — Manual  of  Jewish 
History  and  Literature.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.    Fcp.  Svo.    as.  6d. 

CATULLUS.— Select  Poems.  Edited  by 
F.  P.  Simpson,  B.A.    Fcp.  Svo.    5*. 

CAUCASUS  :  Notes  on  the.  By  "  Wan- 
derer."    Svo.     9*. 

CAUTLEY  (G.  S.V— A  Century  of  Em- 
blems. With  Illustrations  by  the  Lady 
Marian  Alford.    Small  4to.     lor.  (td. 

CAZENOVE  (J.  Gibson).— Concerning  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God.    Svo.    5*. 

CHALMERS  O-  B.).— Graphical  Deter- 
mination   of    Forces    in    Engineering 

Structures.    Svo.    24*. 
CHALMERS  (M.D.).—LocalGovebnment. 

Crown  Svo.     3*.  6d. 
CHASSERESSE  (D.). -Sporting  Sketches. 

Illustrated.     Crowm  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
CHATTERTON  :  A  Biographical  Study. 

By  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.    Crown  Sva 

(a.  (id. 
CHAUCER.    By  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward.    Crown 

Svo.     IS.  dd.  ;  sewed,  is. 
CHEYNE  (C.   H.   H.).— An    Elementary 

Treatise  on  the   Planetary   Theory. 

Crown  Svo.     -js.  6d. 
CHEYNE  (T.  K.).-The  Book  of  Isaiah 
.    Chronologically  Arranged.    Crown  Svo. 

7S.6d. 


CHILDREN'S    GARLAND   FROM  THE 

BEST  POETS.     Selected  and  arranged  by 

Coventry  Patmore.     iSmo.     ^.  6a. 
Globe  Readings  Ediium  for  Schools.     2X. 
CHOICE  NOTES  ON  THE  FOUR  GOS- 
PELS, drawn  from  Old  and  New  Sources. 

Crown  Svo.      4  vols.      ^.  6d.   each.     (St. 

Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  i  vol.     gs.) 
CHRISTIE  (J.).— Cholera   Epidemics  in 

East  Africa.    Svo.     is?. 
CHRISTIE    (J.    R.).— Elementary   Test 

Questions  in  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathe- 
matics.   Crovm  Svo.    Sj.  6d. 
CHRISTMAS     CAROL,     A.       Printed    in 

Colours,  with  Illuminated  Borders  from  MSS. 

of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

4to.     a  If. 
CHRISTY   CAREW.       By   the    Author   of 

"  Hogan,  M.P."    Globe  8vo.     2*. 
CHURCH  (Very  Rev.  R.  W.).— The  Sacrei> 

Poetry  of  Early  Religions,   snd  Edirioo. 

iSmo.     I  J. 

St.  Anselm.    Globe  Svo.     5^. 

Human  Life  and  its  Conditions.    Cr. 

Svo.    ttf. 
The  Gifts  of  Civilisation,  and  other 

Sermons  and  Lectures.     Crown  Svo.     7X.  6d, 
Discipline  of  the  Christian  Charac* 

ter,  and  other  Sermcms.   Crown  Svo.    4^.  td, 

Advent  Sermons.  1885.   Cr.  Svo.  fr.  6dL 

Miscellaneous  Writings.      Collected 

Exiition.     5  vols.    Globe  Svo.     5^.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Miscellaneous  Essays.    H.  St. 
Anselm.      III.    Dante:    aj^d  other 
Essays.     IV.  Spenser.    V.  Bacon. 
Spenser.    Globe  Sva    Library  EdiHotu 

5*. — Crovm  Svo.  \s.  dd. ;  sewed,  i*. 
Bacon.     Globe  Svo.     Library  EdiHott, 

5J. — Crown  Svo,  u.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 
CHURCH  (Rev.  A.  J.).— Latin  Version  of 

Selections  from   "Tennyson.      By  Prot 

Conington,   Prof.  Seeley,    Dr.   Hbssey, 

T.  E.  Kebbel,  &c.   Edited  by  A.  J.  Chdsch, 

M.A.     Extra  fcp.  Svo.     6*. 

Henry  V.  With  Portrait.  Cr.Svo.   aj.6dl 

Stories  from  the  Bible.    lUciskrated. 

Crown  Svo. 
CHURCH  (A.  J.)  and  BRODRIBB  (W.  J.).— 

Tacitus.     Fcp.  Svo.     w.  6d. 
CICERO.    The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mar- 
cus TuLLius  Cicero.     By  the  Rev.  G.  E. 

Jeans,   M.A.     2nd    Edition.     Crown  Svo. 

tos.  6d. 
The  Academica.    The  Text  revised  and 

explained  by  J.  S.  Reid,  M.L.    8to.     15*. 
The  Academics.     Translated  by  J.  S. 

Reid,  M.L.     Svo.     5*.  ed. 
De  Amicitia.     Edited  by  E.  S.  Shucx- 

BURGH,  M.A.    With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  ant 

Biographical  Index.     iSmo.     \s.  6d. 
De  Senectute.      Edited,   with   Noles, 

Vocabulary,  and  Biographical  Index,  by  E.  S. 

Shuckburgh,  M.A.    x8mo.     zs.  6d. 
Select  Letters.    Edited  by  Rev.  G.  E. 

Jeans,  M.A.     iSmo.     is.  6d. 
Select  Letters.    Edit,  by  Prof.  R.  Y. 

Tyrrell,  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo. 


LIST  or  PUBLICATIONS. 


CICERO.    The  Second  Philippic  Oration. 

Edited  by  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor.    New 

Edition,  revised.     Fcp.  8vo.     5s. 
Pro  Publio  Sestio.    Edited  by  Rev.  H. 

A.  HoLDEN,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Fcp.  8vo.    5*. 
The  Catiline  Orations.     Edited  by 

Prof.  A.  S.  WiLKiNS,  Litt.D.    New  Edition. 

Fcp.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 
Pro  Lege  Manilia.     Edited  by  Prof. 

A.  S.  WiLKiNS,  Litt.D.    Fcp.  Bvo.    m.  6d. 
Pro  Roscio  Amerino.    Edited  by  E.  H. 

DoNKiN,  M.A.     Fcp.  Bvo.    4^.  6d. 
Stories  of  Roman    History.      Wilh 

Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises  by  G.  E. 

Jeans,   M.A,  and  A.   V.   Jones.      i8ma 

IS.  6el. 
CLARK.    Memorials  from  Journals  and 

Letters  of  Samuel  Clark,  M.A.    Edited 

by  his  Wife.     Crown  8vo.     7J.  6d. 
CLARK  (L.)  and  SADLER  (H.).— The  Star 

Guide.     Roy.  Bvo.     5s. 
CLARKE  (C.  B.).— AGeographicalReader 

and  Companion  to  the  Atlas.  Cr.  Svoi  ar. 
A  Class-Book  of  Geography.    With  18 

Coloured  Maps.  Fcp.  Bvo.  3*.  6rf. ;  swd.,  3*. 
Speculations  from  Political  Econ- 
omy.    Crown  Bvo.     3J.  6d. 

CLARKE  (F.  W.).— A  Table  of  Specific 
Gravity  for  Solids  and  Liquids.  (Con- 
stants of  Nature,  Part  L)    8vo.     la*.  M. 

CLASSICAL  WRITERS.    Edited  bv  John 

Richard  Green.    Fcp.  Bvo.    u.  6a.  each. 

Euripides.     By  Prof.  Mahaffy. 

Milton.  By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brookb. 

Livy.     By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A 

Vergil.     By  Prof.  Nettleship,  M.A 

Sophocles.     By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A 

Demosthenes.     By  Prof.  Butcher,  M.A 

Tacitus.     By  Church  and  Brodribb. 
CLAUSIUS(R.).— The  Mechanical  Theory 

or    Heat.      Translated    by    Walter    R. 

Browne.     Crown  Bvo.     lo*.  6d. 
CLERGYMAN'S    SELF-EXAMINATION 

Concerning  the  Apostles'  Creed.   Extra 

fcp.  Bvo.     IS.  6^. 
CLIFFORD  (Prof.  W.  K.).— Elements  of 

Dynamic.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Motion  and  Rest  in  Solid  and^  Fluid  Bodies. 

Crown  Svo.    Part  I.  Kinematic.    Books  I. — 

III.  7^.  6d.     Book  IV.  and  Appendix,  6s. 
Lectures  and  Essays.    Exl.  by  Leslie 

Stephen  and  Sir  F.  Pollock.  Cr.  Bvo.  Bs.  6d, 
Seeing  and  Thinking.  With  Diagrams. 

Crown  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 
Mathematical  Papers.    Edited  by  R. 

Tucker.    With  an  Introduction  by  H.  J. 

Stephen  Smith,  M.A.    Bvo.    30*. 
CLIFFORD(Mrs.W.K.).— AnyhowStories. 

With  Illustrations  by  Dorothy  Tenkant. 

Crown  Bvo.     is.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  \s. 
OLIVE.      By   Col.    Sir   Charles   Wilson. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  Bvo.     is.  6d. 
CLOUGH  (A  H.).— Poems.     New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 
Prose  Remains.    With  a  Selection  from 

his    Letters,  and  a  Memoir   by  his  Wife. 

Crown  8vo.     7* .  6d. 


COAL:  Its  History  and  Its  Uses.  By- 
Profs.  Green,  Miall,  Thorpe,  RCcker, 
and  Marshall.    Bvo.     im.  6d. 

COBDEN  (Richard.).— Speeches  on  Ques- 
tions OF  Public  Policy.  Ed.  by  J.  Bright 
and  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers.   GLBvo.  '^.6d, 

COCKSHOTT  (A.l  and  WALTERS  (F.  B.). 
— ^A  Treatise  on  Geometrical  Conics. 
Crown  Bvo.     5^ . 

COHEN  (Dr.  Julius  B.).— The  Owens  Col- 
lege Course  of  Practical  Organic 
Chemistry.     Fcp.  Bvo.     is.  6d. 

COLBECK  (C.).— French  Readings  from 
Roman  History.  Selected  from  various 
Authors,  with  Notes.     iBmo.    4^.  6d. 

COLENSO(Bp.).— The  Communion  Servicb 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
Select  Readings  from  the  Writings  of 
THE  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Edited  by  the 
late  Bishop  Colenso.  6th  Ed.  x6mo.  is.  6d, 

COLERIDGE.— The   Poetical  and  Dra- 
matic Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge.   4  vols.  ■  Fcp.  Bvo.     31J.  6d. 
Also  an  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  il.  11s.  6d, 

COLERIDGE.  By  H.  D.  Traill.  Crown 
Bvo.     xs.  6d.  ;  sewed,  is. 

COLLECTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND. With  a  Coloured  Floral  Design  to 
each  Collect.     Crown  Bvo.     iZf. 

COLLIER  (John).  — A  Primer  of  Art., 
iBmo.     IS. 

COLQUHOUN.— Rhymes  and  Chimes.  By 
F.  S.  Colquhoun  {n^e  F.  S.  Fuller  Mait- 
land).     Extra  fcp.  Svo.     is.6d. 

COLSON  (F.  H.).— First  Greek  Reader, 
Stc»i*s  and  Legends.  With  Notes,  Vocabu- 
laiy,  and  Exercises.    Globe  Bvo.    3*. 

COLVIN  (S.).— Landor.  Crown  Bvo.  xs.6d.', 
sewed,  \s. 

COLVIN  (S.).— Selections  from  the  Wri- 
tings OF  W.  S.  Landor.     i8mo.    \s.  6d. 

Keats.    Crown  Bvo.     is.  6d.  ;  sewed,  i*. 

COMBE.  Life  of  George  Combe.  By 
Charles  Gibbon.    2  vols.    Bvo.    32;. 

Education  :  Its  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice as  Developed  by  George  Combe. 
Edited  by  William  Jolly.    Bvo.     15*. 

CONGREVE  (Rev.  John).— High  Hopes 
AND  Pleadings  for  a  Reasonable  Faith, 
Nobler  Thoughts,  Larger  Charity. 
Crown  Bvo.     Sf . 

CONSTABLE  gamuel).— Geometrical  Ex- 
ercises for  Beginners.    Cr.  Bvo.    3;.  6eL 

CONWAY  (Hugh).— A  Family  Affair* 
Globe  Bvo.    IS. 

Living  or  Dead.    Globe  Bvo.    a*. 

COOK  (CAPTAIN).  By  Walter  Bbsant, 
With  Portrait.     Crown  Bvo.     is.  6d. 

COOK  (E.  T.).  —  A  Popular  Handbook 
TO  THE  National  Gallery.  Including, 
fay  special  permission,  Notes  collected  from 
the  Works  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  3rd  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo,  half  morocco.  14*. 
Also  an  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  limited  to 
250  copies.     2  vols.    Bvo. 

COOKE  (Josiah  P.,  jun.).— Principles  of 
Chemical  Philosophy.  New  Ed.  Svo.  x6*- 
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COOKE  (Jodah  P.,  jan.).— Religion  and 
Chemistry.    Crown  8vo.    7*.  6d, 

Elements  of  Chemical  Physics.    4th 

Edition.    Royal  8vo.    a  if. 

COOKERY.  Middle  Class  Book.  Compiled 
for  the  Manchester  School  of  Cookery.  Fcp. 
8vo.     IS.  6ti. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES :  History  or.  Edited  by  H.  B. 
Adams.    Bvo.    15;. 

COPE  (E.  M.).— An  Introduction  to  Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric.    8vo.     14*. 

COPE  (E.  D. ).— The  Origin  of  the  Fittest. 
Essays  on  Evolution.     8vo.     izr.  6d. 

CORBETT  (Julian).— The  Fall  of  Asgard  : 
A  Tale  of  St.  Olaf's  Day.    2  vols.     12*. 

^^  For  God  and  Gold.    Crown  8vo.    6*. 

'—   KOPHETUA    THE    THIRTEENTH.      2   Vols. 

Globe  8vo.     laj. 

Monk.    With  Portrait.    Cr.  8vo.    2*.  6</. 

Drake.    With  Portrait.    Cr.  8vo. 

CORE  (T.   H.X— Questions   on    Balfour 

Stewart's    "Lessons    in    Elementary 

Physics."    Fcp.  8vo.    2j. 

CORFIELD  (Dr.  W.  H.).— The  Treatment 

AND  Utilisation  of  Sewage.  3rd  Edition, 

Revised  by  the  Author,  and  by  Louis  C. 

Parkes,  M.D.    8vo.     idr. 
CORNAZ  (S.).— Nos    Enfants  et  Leurs 

Amis.  Ed.  by  Edith  Harvey.  Gl.Svo.  xs.td. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  IN 

CIJVSSICAL  PHILOLOGY.    Edited  by  I. 

Flagg,  W.  G.  Hale,  and  B.  I.  Wheeler. 

I.  The  C  i/Af-Constructions :  their  History 

and  Functions.    Part  I.  Critical,    is.  8d.  net. 

Part  II.   Constructive.      By  W.  G.  Hale. 

^.  4//.  net.    II.  Analogy  and  the  Scope  of 

Its    Application    in    Language.      By   B.   I. 

Wheeler,     is.  3^.  net. 
CORNEILLE.— Le  Cid.    Ed.  6y  G.  Eugene 

Fasnacht.     iSmo.     is. 
COSSA. — Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political 

Economy.     From  the  Italian  of  Dr.  Luigi 

CosSA.    Crown  8vo.     4s.  bd. 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  James  H.).— Applied 
Mechanics  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory 
of  Structures  and  Machines.  2nd  Edition. 
Med.  8vo.     i8f. 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.)  and  SLADE 
(J.  H.).  —  Elementary  Applied  Me- 
chanics.    Crown  Bvo. 

COTTON  (Bishop).— Sermons  Preached 
TO  English  Congregations  in  India. 
Crown  Bvo.     ^s.  6d. 

COTTON  and  PAYNE.— Colonies  and 
Dependencies.  Part  I.  India.  By  J.  S. 
Cotton.  Part  II.  The  Colonies.  By  E. 
J.  Payne.     Crown  Bvo.    3J.  td. 

COUES  (Elliott).— Key  to  North  American 
Birds.     Illustrated.     Bvo.     2/.  2^. 

Handbook  of  Field  and  General  Or- 
nithology.    Illustrated.     Bvo.     los.  net. 

COURTHOPE  (W.  J.).-Addtson.  Crown 
Bvo.     IS.  6d.  ;  sewed,  is. 

COWELL  (George).— Lectures  on  Cata- 
ract :  Its  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 
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EDGAR  a.  H.)  and  PRITCHARD(G.  S.).— 
Note-Book  on  Practical  Solid  or  De- 
scriptive Geometry,  containing  Pro- 
blems   WITH     HELP     FOR    SOLUTION.       4th 

Edition,  Enlarged.     By  Arthur  G.  Meeze. 
Globe  Svo.    4?.  6d. 
EDWARDS    Qoseph).— An    Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calcu- 
lus.    Crown  Svo.     lor.  6d. 

EDWARDS-MOSSa.  E.).— A  Season  in 
Sutherland.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 

EICKE  (K.  M.).— First  Lessons  in  Latin. 
Extra  fcp.  Svo.     zs. 

EIMER  (G.  H.  T.).— Organic  Evolution 
as  the  Result  of  the  Inheritance  of 
Acquired  Characters  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Organic  Growth.  Translated  by 
J.  T.  Cunningham,  M.A.    Svo.     12s.  6d. 

ELDERTON  (W.  a.).— Map  Drawing  and 
Map  Making.     Pott  Svo. 

ELLERTON  (Rev.  John).— The  Holiest 
Manhood,  and  its  Lessons  for  Busy 
Lives.    Crown  Svo.    6*. 

ELLIOT  (Hon.  A.).— The  State  and  the 

Church.    Crown  Svo.    3^.  6d. 
ELLIOTT.    Life  of  Henry  Venn  Elliott, 

OF  Brighton.    By  Josiah  Bateman,  M.A. 

3rd  Edition.     Extra  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

ELLIS  (A.  J.).— Practical  Hints  on  the 

QUANTITATIVE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  LaTIN, 
xtra  fcp.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 
ELLIS   (Tristram). — Sketching  from  Na- 
ture.   Illustr.  by  H.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A^, 
and  the  Author.   2nd  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  y.6d. 

EMERSON.— The  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  By  J.  L.  Cabot.  2  vols.  Crown 
Svo.    iSj. 

The    Collected    Works   of    Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson.  6  vols,  (i)  Miscellanies. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  John  Mor- 
LEY.  (2)  Essays.  (3)  Poems.  (4)  English 
Traits;  and  Representative  Men.  (5) 
Conduct  of  Life  ;  and  Society  and  So- 
litude. (6)  Letters  ;  and  Social  Aims, 
&c.    Globe  Svo.    ss.  each. 

ENGLAND  (E.  B.).— Exercises  in  Latin 
Syntax  and  Idiom.    Arranged  with  refer- 
ence  to   Roby's   School    Latin    Grammar. 
Crown  Sva     2^.  6d. 
Key.    Crown  Svo.    2*.  6d. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN,  THE.— A  Series  of 
Short  Books  on  his  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties. Edited  by  Henry  Craik,C.B.  Crown 
Svo.    jt.  6d.  each. 
Central  Government.  By  H.  D.  Traill, 

D.C.L. 
The  Electorate  and  the  Lbgislature. 

By  Spencer  Walpole. 
The  Poor  Law.   By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowls. 
The  National  Budget;  The  National 

Debt;  Taxes  and  Rates.     By  A.  J. 

Wilson. 
The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour.    By 

W.  Stanley  JbtomSi  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.'S 


KNGLISH  CITIZEN,  THK-t^tinued, 
The  State  and  thb  Church.   By  the  Hon. 

Arthur  Elliott,  M.P. 
FoRKK.N  Relations.    By  Spencer  Wal- 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade. 

By  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 
L(k:al Government.  By  M.D.  Chalmers. 
The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Educa- 
tion.   By  Henry  Craik,  C.B. 
The  Land  Laws.     By  Sir  F.  Pollock, 

Bart,    and  Edition. 
Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

Part  I.  India.     By  J.  S.  Cotton,  M.A. 
II.  The  Colonies.    By  E.  J.  Paynb. 
Justice  and  Police.   By  F.  W.  Maitland. 
The  Punishment   and   Prevention  or 

Crime.  By  Colonel  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane. 
The   National  Defences.      By  Colonel 

Maurice,  R.A.  [In  the  Press. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  READINGS  IN.— 

Selected   and    Edited   by  John    Richard 

Green.    3  Parts.    Fcp.  8vo.    is.  6d.  each. 

Paul  I.    Hengist  to  Cressy.     II.    Cressy  to 

Cromwell.  III.  Cromwell  to  Balaklava. 
ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 
THE.- -Profusely  Illustrated.  Published 
Monthly.  Number  I.  October,  1883.  ^> 
Vol.  I.  1884.  7*.  6d,  Vols.  II.— VII.  Super 
royal  8vn.  extra  cloth,  coloured  edges.  &r. 
each.  [Cloth  Covers  for  binding  Volumes, 
If.  bd.  each.] 

Proof  I  rapressions  of  Engravings  originally 

publuihed  in  The  English  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine.    1884.     In  Portfolio  4to.     aif. 
ENGLISH   MEN    OF   ACTION.  —  Crown 
8vo.     With  Portraits,     m.  ^.  each. 

The  following  Volumes  are  4leady : 
General  Gordon.   By  Col.  Sir  W.  Butler. 
Henry  V.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 
Livingstone.    By  Thomas  Hughes. 
Lord  Lawrence.  By  Sir  Richard  Temple. 
Wellington.    By  George  Hooper. 
Dampier.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
M  ONK.     By  J  u  LI  A  N  Corbett. 
Strafford.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Warren  Hastings.  By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 
Peterborough.    By  W.  Stebbing. 
Captain  Cook.    By  Walter  Besant 
Sir  Henry  Havelock.    By  A.  Forbes. 
Clive.     By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
Sir  Charles  Napier.    By  Col.  Sir  Wm. 

Butler. 

The  undermentioned  are  in  the  Press  ok  in 
Preparation : 
Warwick,  the  King-Maker.    By  C.  W. 

Oman. 
Drake.    By  Julian  Corbett. 
Montrose.    By  Mowbray  Morris. 
Marlborough.    By  Col.  Sir  Wm.  Butler. 
Rodney.    By  David  Hannay. 
Sir  John  Moore.    By  Colonel  Maurice. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.— Edited 
^  John  Morley.  Crown  8vo.  zr.  td,  each, 
heap  Edition.    1*.  td. ;  sewed,  xs. 
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Johnson.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Scott.    By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
Gibbon.    63M.  Cotter  Morison. 
Hume.    By  T\  H.  Huxley. 
Goldsmith.    By  William  Black. 
Shelley.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Dbpob.    By  W.  Minto. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS-c<wr<rf. 

Burns.     By  Principal  Shairp. 

Spenser.    By  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Thackeray.    By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Milton.     By  Mark  Pattison.| 

Burke.     By  John  Morley.^ 

Hawthorne.    By  Henry  James. 

Southey.     By  Prof.  Dowden. 

BuNYAN.    By  J.  A.  Froude. 

Chaucer.     By  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward. 

CowPER.     By  GoLDWiN  Smith. 

Pope.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Byron.     By  Prof.  Nichol. 

Dryden.     By  G.  Saintsbury. 

Locke.     By  Prof.  Fowler. 

Wordsworth.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Landor.    By  Sidney  Colvin. 

De  Quincey.     By  Prof.  Masson. 

Charles  Lamb.    By  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger. 

Bentley.     By  Prof.  Jebb. 

Dickens.    By  A.  W.  Ward. 

Gray.     By  Edmund  Gosse. 

Swift.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Sterne.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 

Macau  LAY.    By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 

Fielding.     By  Austin  Dobson. 

Sheridan.    By  Mrs  Oliphant. 

Addison.    By  W.  J.  Courthope. 

Bacon.     By  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Coleridge.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney.    By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Keats.    By  Sidney  Colvin. 

ENGLISH  POETS.  Selections,  with  Criti- 
cal Introductions  by  various  Writers,  and  a 
General  Introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A.  and  Edition. 
4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6rf.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Chaucer  to  Donne.  II.  Ben  Jon- 
soN  to  Dryden.  III.  Addison  to  Blake. 
IV.  Wordsworth  to  Rossetti. 

ENGLISH       STATESMEN     (TWELVE)l 

Crown  8vo.     2^.  6^.  each. 

William  the  Conqueror.  By  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.         \Ready. 

Henry  II.    By  Mrs.  T.  R.  Green.    \Ready. 

Edward  I.    By  F.  York  Powell, 

Henry  VII.   By  James  Gairdner.  {Ready. 

Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  Prof.  M.  Creigh> 
ton.  [Ready. 

Elizabeth.    By  E.  S.  Beesly. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Frederic  Harri- 
son. [Ready. 

William  II  L    By  H.  D.  Traill.   [Readt. 

Walpole.     By  John  Morley.         [Retufy. 

Chatham.    By  John  Morley. 

Pitt.    By  John  Morley. 

Peel.    By  J.  R.  Thursfield. 

ESSEX  FIELD  CLUB  MEMOIRS.  VoL  L 
Report  on  the  East  Anglian  Earth- 
quake of  22ND  April,  1884.  By  RAPHASii 
Meldola,  F.R.S.,  and  William  Whit^ 
F.E.S.   Maps  and  Illustrations.    8vo.  y.6d. 

ETON  COLLEGE,  HISTORY  OF,  1440- 
1884.  By  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  C.B. 
Illustrations,    and  Edition.     Med.  8vc.    aifc. 

EURIPIDES.— Medea.     Edited  by  A.  W. 

Verrall,  Litt.D.    8vo.     7*.  6d. 
Hippolytus.    EditedbyJ.  p.  Mahaffy. 

M.A.,  and  J.  B.  Bury.     Fcp.  8vo.    3;.  6d. 
Hecuba.    Edit  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  MJL, 

and  A.  S.  WalIpolb,  M.A.    xBmo.    xs.  6d. 


LIST  OF   PUBLICATIONS. 
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EURIPIDES.— Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Edit. 
by  E.  B.  England,  M.A     Fcp.  8vo.    ^.6d. 

Medea.      Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall, 

Litt.D.     Fcp.  8vo.    3 J.  6d. 

Medea.     Edited  by  A.   W.   Verrall, 

Lxtt.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 
z8mo.     IS.  6d. 

Ion.     Edited  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield, 

M.A.     Fcp.  Bvo.     3f.  ed. 

Alcestts.  Edited  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Bay- 
field, M.A.     iSmo.     ij.  6d. 

EURIPIDES.  By  Prof.  Mahaffy.  Fcp. 
8vo.     IS.  td. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  Narrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Selections  from 
THE  BEST  Authorities.  Edited  and  ar- 
ranged by  E.  M.  Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonge. 
2  vols.    3rd  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 

EUTROPIUS.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Be- 
ginners. With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocab- 
ularies. By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 
DuFFiELD,  M.A.     i8mo.     xs.  6d. 

EVANS  (Sebastian).  —  Brother  Fabian's 
Manuscript,  and  other  Poems.  Fcp. 
Bvo,  cloth.    6s. 

In  the  Studio  :  A  Decade  of  Poems. 

Eixtra  fcp.  8vo.     $s. 

EVERETT  (Prof.  J.  D.).— Units  and  Phy- 
siCAL  Constants.   2nd  Ed.   Globe  8vo.  $s. 

FAIRFAX.  Life  of  Robert  Fairfax  of 
Steeton,  Vice-Admiral,  Alderman,  and 
Member  for  York,  a.d.  1666— 1725.  By 
Clements  R.Markham,C.B.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

FAITH  AND  CONDUCT :  An  Essay  on 
Verifiable  Religion.    Crown  8vo.    js,  6d. 

FARRAR  (Archdeacon).— The  Fall  of  Man, 
AND  other  Sermons.   5th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.   6*. 

The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ. 

Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1870.  7th 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 

-  Seekers  after  God.  The  Lives  of 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aure- 
uus.     1 2th  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God.  Uni- 
versity and  other  Sermons.  7th  Ed.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

In  the  Days  of  thy  Youth.    Sermons 

on  Practical  Subjects,  i>reached  at  Marl- 
borough College,    gth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    gj. 

Eternal  Hope.    Five  Sermons^preached 

in  Westminster  Abbey.  28th  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo.    dr. 

-^Saintly  Workers.  Five  Lenten  Lec- 
tures.    3rd  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    dr. 

Ephphatha;   or.  The   Amelioration 

OP  the  World.  Sermons  preached  at  West- 
minster Abbey.    Crown  8vo.    6*. 

- —  Mercy  and  Judgment.  A  few  Last 
Words  on  Christian  Eschatology.  2nd  Ed. 
Crown  8vo.     lor.  6d. 

—-The  Messages  of  the  Books.  Being 
Discourses  and  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament.    8vo.     14^. 

-—  Sermons  and  Addresses  delivered  in 
America.    Crown  8vo.    js.  6d, 

— —  The  History  of  Interpretation. 
Being  the  Bampton  Lectures,  1885.  8vo.  its. 


FARREN  (Robert).— The  Granta  and  the 
Cam,  from  Byron's  Pool  to  Ely.   Thirty- 
six  Etchings.    Large  Imperial  4to,  cloth  gilu 
52J.  6d.  net. 
A  few  Copies,   Proofs,   Laree  Paper,   of 
which  but  50  were  printed,  half  morocco. 
8/.  Zs.  net. 

— —Cambridge  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

A  Series  of  Etchings.    With  an  Introductioa 

by  John  Willis  Clark,  M.A.     Imp.  4to. 

52J.  6d.  net.— Proofs,  half  mor.,  7/.  js.  net 
~^  ^  Round  of  Melodies.     A  Series  of 

Etched  Designs.    Oblong  folio,  half  morocco. 

52J.  6d.  net. 

-—-  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes.  13^.  net. 
Proofs.     47f.  net. 

——Cathedral  Cities  :  Ely  and  Norwich. 
With  Introduction  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.CL. 
Col.  4to.     3/.  3f.  net. 
Proofs  on  Japanese  paper.    6/.  6*.  net. 

-—-  Peterborough.  With  the  Abbeys 

OF  Crowland  and  Thorney.    With  Intro- 
duction by  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.    Col 
4t^    2{;2j.  net.     Proofs,  folio,  5/.  5^.  net. 
The  Edition  is  limited  to  125  Small  Paper 
and  45  Large. 

— —  The  Eumenides  of  ^Eschylus.    As  per-  ' 
formed  by  Members  of  the  University  at  the 
Theatre    Royal,   Cambridge.      Oblong  4to 
Small  size,  xos.  6d.  net.     Large  size,  India 
Proofs,  2w.  net.  On  Whatman  paper,  27*.  net. 

-—The  Oedipus Tyrannus  of  Sophocles. 
As  performed  at  Cambridge.  Oblong  4to 
Prints,  lor.  6d.  net.    Proofs,  2if.  net. 

FARRER  (Sir  T.  H.).-The  State  in  its 
Relation  to  Trade.    Crown  8vo.    3^.  td. 

FASNACHT  (G.  Eugine).-THE  Organic 
Method  of  Studying  Languages. 
I.  French.     Extra  fcp.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

—-  A  Synthetic  French  Grammar  for 
Schools.    Crown  8vo.    -^s.Sd. 

FAWCETT  (Rt.  Hon.  Henry).-MANUAL  of 
Political  Economy.  7th  Edition,  revised* 
Crown  8vo.     i2j. 

— —  An  Explanatory  Digest  of  Professor 
Fawcett's  Manual  of  Political  Econ- 
OMY.  By  Cyril  A.  Waters.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

— —  Speeches  on  some  Current  Political 
Questions.    8vo.     ros.  6d. 

—-Free   Trade   and   Protection.     6tb 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3J.  6d. 
FAWCETT   (Mrs.    H.^-Political    Econ- 

^^^^T.^J^    Beginners,  with   Questions 

7th  Edition.    i8mo.    2s.  6d. 

——  Some  Eminent  Women  of  Our  Times. 

Short  Biographical  Sketches.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
FAWCETT  (Rt.  Hon.  Henry  and  Mrs.  H.).- 

Essays  AND  Lectures  on  Political  and 

Social  Subjects.    8vo.    lor.  6d. 
^^y  (A^my.)'~Mvsic-STvr}v  in  Germany. 

S^^^T*  ?reface  by   Sir   George   Grove. 

D.C.L.    Crown  8vo.    4*.  6d. 

FEARNLEY  (W.).-A  Manual  of  Elemen- 
TARY Practical  Histology.  Cr.Svo.  ys  6d 

^^^^J^'    (D.     R.).-SCHOOL     iNSPECTioN! 

6th  Ediuon.    Crown  8vo.    2*.  6d, 
FERREL  (Prof.  W.X-A  Popular  Treatisb 
ON  THE  Winds.    8vo.    18*. 


GANGUILLET(E.)*nd  KUTTER(W.  R.). 
— A  (General  Formula  for  the  Uniform 
Flow  of  Water  in  Rivers  and  other 
Channels.  Translated  by  Rudolph  Hbring 
and  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jun.    8vo.    17*. 

GARDNER  (Percy).— Samos  and  Samian 
Coins.    An  Essay.    8vo.    js.bd. 

GARNETT  (R.X— Idvli.s  and  Epigrams. 
Chiefly  from  the  Greek  Anthology.  Fcp. 
8vo.     aj.  6d. 

GAS  KOI  N  (Mrs,  Herman).  —  Children's 
Treasuryof  Bible  Stories.  iSmo.  xx.eacfa. 
—Part  I.  Old  Testament ;  II.  New  Testa- 
ment; III.  Three  Apostles. 

GEDDES  (Prof.  William  D.).— The  Problem 
OF  the  Homeric  Poems.    8vo.    i^r. 

FlOJ^CL'LI    GRiCCI    BOREALES,    SIVE    An- 

thologia  Gr^ca  Aberdonensis  Con- 
texuit  Gulielmus  D.  Geddes.  Cr.  8vo.  (a. 

The  Phaedo  of  Plato.    Edited  with 

Introduction  and  Notes.  2nd  Ed.  Svo.  8j.  dd. 

GEIKIE  (Archibald).— Primer  of  Physical 

Geography.   With  Illustrations.    i8mo.    i*. 

Primer  of  Geology.    Illust.    x8mo.    i*. 

Elementary    Lessons    in    Physical 

Geography.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp.  Svo. 
4J.  ini. — Questions  on  the  same.    15.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Field  Geology.     With 

numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

Text-book  of  Geology.     Illustrated. 

and  Edition.   7th  Thousand.    Med.  Svo.   28;. 

Class-book  of  Geology.     Illustrated. 

2nd  Edition.     Crown  Svo    4^.  6d. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and 

Abroad.    With  Illustrations.    Svo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Scenery  of  Scotland.    Viewed  in 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology.  2nd 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     12s.  hd. 

— -  The  Teaching  of  Geography.  A  Prac- 
tical Handbook  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 
Globe  Svo.    2f. 

Geography    of    the   British    Isles. 

iSmo.     xs. 

GEOMETRY,  Syllabus  of  Plane.  Corre- 
sponding to  Euclid  I. — VI.  Prepared  by  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geo- 
metrical Teaching.  New  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.     \s. 

GEOMETRY,  Syllabus  of  Modern  Plane. 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geo- 
metrical Teaching.     Crown  Svo,  sewed.     \s, 

GIBBON.    By  J.  C.  Morison.    Crown  Svo. 

\s.  dd,  ;  sewed,  xs. 
GILES   (P.).  —  Manual    of    Greek    and 

Latin  Philology.    Cr.  Svo.    {In  the  Press. 

OILMAN  (N.  P.).  — Profit-Sharing  be- 
tween Employer  and  Employ^.  A 
Study  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Wages  System. 
Crown  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

GILMORE  (Rev.  John).— Storm  Warriors  ; 
OR,  Lifeboat  Work  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands.     Crown  Svo.    3*.  6d. 

GLADSTONE  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.).— Homeric 
Synchronism.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Time 
and  Place  of  Homer.     Crown  Svo.    6*. 

Primer  of  Homer.    iSmo.    i*. 


GLADSTONE  0-  H.).— Spelling  Reform 
from  an  Educational  Point  of  View. 
3rd  Edition.    Crown  Svo.     is.  6d.  | 

GLADSTONE  (J.  H.)  and  TRIBE  (A.).-    I 
The  Chemistry  of  the  Secondary  Bat- 
teries OF  Plant6  and   Faure.     Crown 
Svo.     2s.  6d. 
GLAISTER      (Elizabeth).  —  Needlework. 

Crown  Svo.    ss.  6d. 
GLOBE  EDITIONS.    Gl.  Svo.    3*.  6rf.  each. 
The     Complete     Works     of    William    : 

Shakespeare.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark 

and  W.  Aldis  Wright. 
MoRTE  d'Arthur.    Sir  Thomas  Malory's 
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The  Hermits. 

Glaucus  ;  OR^  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.    With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Village  andTown  and  Cou  ntry  Sermons. 

The  Water  of  Life,  and  other  Sermons. 

Sermons  on  National  Subjects,  and  thb 
King  of  the  Earth. 

Sermons  for  the  Times. 

Good  News  of  God. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
David.  \Nao, 

Discipline,  and  other  Sermons.       {Dec, 

Westminster  Sermons.  [/««.  1801. 

All  Saints'  Day,  &  other  Sermons.  \Feb, 

A    Sixpenny    Edition    of    Charles 

Kingslbv's  Novels.    Med.  Bvo.    dd.  each. 
Westward    Ho  !  —  Hypatia.  —  Yeast,  — 

Alton    Locke.  —  Two    Years   Ago. — 

Hereward  the  Wake. 
KINGSLEY  (Charles).— TheWater  Babies  : 
A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land  Baby.  New 
Edition,  with  a  Hundred  New  Pictures  by 
Linlby  Sa.mbourne;  engraved  by  /. 
Swain.    Fcp.  4to.    z2f.  dd. 
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Wife.    Crown  Bvo.    dr. 
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Presentation  Edition.   Crown  Bvo.   7*.  6tf. 

Glaucus;  or,  The  Wonders  of  the 

Sea  Shore.  With  Coloured  Illustrations, 
extra  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Presentation  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     7*.  td. 
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Edited  by  His  Wife.     Fcp.  8vo.    is,  td. 

-  Charles  Kingsley  :  His  Letters,  and 
Memories  of  his  Life.  Ed.  by  His  Wife. 
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True  Words  for  Brave  Men.    Crown 

8vo.    2j.  6^. 
KINGSLEY     (Henry).  —  Tales     of     Old 

Travel.    Crown  8vo.    jr. 

KIPLING  (Rudyard).— Plain  Tales  from 

the  Hills.    Crown  8vo.    dr. 
KITCHENER     (F.      E.).  —  Geometrical 
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Geometrical    Drawing,   preparatory  to   the 

Study  of  Geometry.    4to.    is. 

KLEIN  (Dr.  E.).— Micro-Organisms  and 
Disease.  An  Introduction  into  the  Study 
of  Specific  Micro-Organisms.  With  lax  En- 
gravings.    3rd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

The  Bacteria  in  Asiatic  Cholera 

Crown  8vo.    5*. 

KNOX  (A.).— Differential  Calculus  for 
Beginners.     Fcp.  8vo.    3;.  6d. 

KTESIAS.-tThe  Fragments  of  the  Per- 
siKA  OF  Ktesias.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  J.  Gilmorb,  M.  A.  8vo.  ^.6d. 

KUENEN  (Prof.  A).— An  Historico- 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
Composition  of  the  Hexatbuch  (Penta- 
teuch AND  Book  of  Joshua).  Translated 
by  Philip  H.  Wick.steed,  M.A    8vo.    14*. 

KYNASTON  (Herbert,  D.D.).  — Sermons 
preached  in  the  College  Chapel,  Chel- 
tenham.   Crown  Bvo.    d*. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  thb  Com- 
position OF  Greek  Iambic  Verse.  Extra 
fcp.  Bvo.    5*. 

ICey  (supplied  to  Teachers  only),    ^r.  6d. 

Exemplaria  Cheltoniensia.    Sive  quae 

discipulis  suis  Carmina  identidem  Latine 
reddenda  proposuit  ipse  reddidit  ex  cathedra 
dictavit  Herbert  Kynaston,  M.A.  Extra 
fcp.  Bvo.     5j. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.).— New  Historical 
Atlas  and  General  History.    4to.     ijr. 

LAFARGUE  (Philip).— The  New  Judgment 
OF  Paris  :  A  Novel.     2  vols.    Gl.  Bvo.    lar. 


LA  FONTAINES  FABLES.  A  Selection, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary, 
by  L.  M.  Moriarty,  B.A.  Illustrations  by 
Randolph  Caldecott.  Globe  Bvo.  2s.6a. 
LAMB. — Collected  Works.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
AiNGER,  M.A.  Globe  Bvo.  S{*  each  volume. 
I.    Essays  of  Elia.— II.   Flays,  Poems, 

and  Miscellaneous  Essays.— III.  Mrs. 

Leicester's  School  ;  The  Adventures 

of  Ulysses  ;  and  other  Essays. — IV. 

Tales  from  Shakspeare. — V.  and  VI. 

Letters.  Newly  arranged,  with  additions. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.     By  Rev. 

Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.  Uniform  with  above. 
Globe  Bvo.     5s. 

Tales  from  Shakspeare.  xBmo.  ^.6d, 
Globe  Readings  Edition.  For  Schools. 
Globe  Bvo.     is. 

LAMB.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A. 
Crown  Bvo.    w.  6d. ;  sewed,  u. 

LANCIANI(Prof.R.)— Ancient  Rome  IN  the 
Light  of  Recent  Discoveries.    4to.   24*. 

LAND  OF  DARKNESS  (THEX  Along 
with  some  further  Chapters  in  the  Expe- 
riences of  The  Little  Pilgrim.  By  the  Author 
of  "  A  Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen."  Crown 
Bvo.     5J. 

LANDAUER  (J.).  — Blowpipe  Analysis. 
Authorised  English  Edition  bv  James  Tay- 
lor and  Wm.  E.  Kay.    Ext.  K:p.  Bvo.  4;.  6d. 

LANDOR.  —  Selections  from  the  Wri- 
tings OF  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Ar- 
ranged and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
iBmo.    4^ .  6d. 

LANDOR.  By  Sidney  Colvin.  Crown  Bvo, 
IS.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

LANE-POOLE.  —  Selections  from  the 
Speeches  and  Table-Talk  of  Moham- 
mad.    By  S.  Lane- Poole.     iBmo.     4;.  6d. 

LANG  (Andrew).— The  Library.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Modem  Illustrated  Books,  by 
Austin  Dobson.    Crown  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 

LANKESTER  (Prof  E.  Ray).  — The  Ad- 
vancement  op  Science  :  Occasional 
Essays  and  Addresses.    Bvo.     ios.  6d. 

Comparative  Longevity  in  Man  and 

THE  Lower  Animals.    Cm.  Bvo.    4^.  6d. 

LASLETT  (Thomas).— Timber  and  Timber 
Trees,  Native  and  Foreign.  Cr.Bvo.  Bs.6d. 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE  AND  EXERCISES 
ARRANGED  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By 
William  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C  G.  Duf- 
field,  M.A.     iBmo.     is.  6d. 

LAWRENCE  (LORD).  By  Sir  Richard 
Temple.   With  Portrait  Crown  Bvo.  a*.  6tL 

LEAHY  (Sergeant).— The  Art  of  Swimmiiig 
in  the  Eton  Style.  With  Preface  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant.     Crown  Bvo.    is. 

LECTURES  ON  ART.  By  Regd.  Stuart 
Poole,  Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  E.  J. 

POYNTER,     R.A.,     J.    T.     MiCKLETHWAITE. 

and  William  Morris.    Crown  Bvo.    4^.  6d. 
LEE  (Margaret).— Faithful  and  Unfaith- 
ful.    Crown  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 

LEGGE  (Alfred  O.).— The  Growth  of  thb 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy.  Crown 
Bvo.     Zs.  6d. 
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LEMON.— The  Test  Book.  The  Choicest 
Anecdotes  and  Sayings.  Selected  by  Mark 
Lemon.    i8mo.    4^.  6d. 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL  OF  THE.  Ed.  by  P.  S. 
Abraham,  M. A.  No.  I.  Aug.  1890.  2j.6rf.net 

LETHBRIDGE  (Sir  Roper).— A  Short 
Manual  of  the  History  of  India.  With 
Maps.     Crown  Bvo.     $s. 

For   other    Works  by    this    Author,    see 
Indian  Text-Books  Series^  p.  25. 

LEW  (Amy).— Reuben  Sachs  :  A  Sketch. 
Crown  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

LEWIS  (Richard).— History  of  the  Life- 
boat AND  ITS  Work.     Crown  Bvo.    5*. 

LIECHTENSTEIN  (Princess  Marie).— Hol- 
land House.  With  Steel  Engravings, 
Woodcuts,  and  nearly  40  Illustrations  by  the 
Woodburjrtype  Permanent  Process.  2  vols. 
Medium  4to.     Half  mor.,  elegant.     4/.  4J. 

LIGHTFOOT  (The  Right  Rev.  Bishop).— 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
A  Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dissertations,     xoth  Edition.    Bvo.    12J-. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

A  Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes 
and  Dissertations.    9th  Edition.    Bvo.     \2s. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 

AND  TO  Philemon.  A  Revised  Text,  with 
Introductions,  etc.     9th  Edition.    Bvo.     isf. 

Primary  Charge.  Two  Addresses  de- 
livered to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Durham,  18B2.     Bvo.    as. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.    Part  II.  S. 

Ignatius  to  St  Polycarp.  Revised  Texts, 
with  Introductions,  Notes,  Dissertations,  and 
Translations.  3  vols.  2nd  Ed.  Demy  Bvo.  48*. 

Apostolic  Fathers.    Abridged  Edition. 

With  Short  Introductions,  Greek  Text,  and 
English  Translation,    fivo. 

St.  Clement   of    Rome:    The   Two 

Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  A  Revised 
Text,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  New 
Edition.     2  vols.     8vo. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 

of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  Nov.  2Sth, 
1886.     Demy  Bvo.    2^. 

Essays  on  the  Work  entitled  "  Su- 
pernatural Religion."    8vo.    loy.  6d. 

Leaders  in  the  Northern  Church  : 

A  Scries  of  Sermons.    Crown  8vo. 

Ordination  Addresses.    Crown  8vo. 

-  Cambridge  Sermons.    Crown  Bvo. 

St.  Pauls'  Sermons.    Crown  Bvo. 

I^IGHTWOOD  0-  M.)-The   Nature  of 

Positive  Law.    Bvo.    lar.  dd. 
LINDSAY    Pr.    J.    A.),  — The    Climatic 

Treatment  op  Consumption.  Cr.  Bvo.  5*. 
LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN. 

34th  Thousand.    Crown  Bvo.    2f .  6d. 
LIVINGSTONE.      By   Thomas    Hughiss. 

With  Portrait  and  Map.  Crown  8vo.  2^.  6d. 
LIVY.  By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  Fcp.  8vo.  xs,6d. 
The  Hannibalian  War.    Being  part  of 

the  3ist  and  22nd  Books  of  Livv,  adapted  for 

the  Use  of  Beginners.   By  G.  C.  Macaulay, 

M.A.    z8mo.     z^.  td. 


LIVV.— The  Siege  of  Syracuse.  Being  part 
of  Books  XXIV.  and  XXV.  of  Livy.  Adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Beginners,  with  Notes,  Exer- 
cises, and  Vocabulary,  by  G.  Richards, 
M.A.,andA.S.WALPOLE,M.A.  iBmo.  \s.6d, 

The  Last  Two  Kings  of  Macedon. 

Extracts  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  Decades  of 
Livy.  Selected  and  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  F.  H.  Rawlins, 
M.A.    With  Maps.    Fcp.  Bvo.    3*.  6d. 

Legends  of  Ancient  Rome,  from  Livy. 

Adapted  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  Exercises, 
and  Vocabularies,  by  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
iBmo.     IS.  6d. 

Book  I.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabu- 
lary, by  H.  M.  Stephenson.    iBmo.    is.  6d. 

Books  II.  and  III.     Edited  by  H.  M. 

Stephenson,  M.A.     Fcp.  Bvo.    5*. 

Book  XXI.    Adapted  from  Mr.  Capes' 

Edition.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 
W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  Melhuish, 
M.A.     iBmo.     is.6d. 

Hannibal's      First     Campaign     in 

Italy.  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  Edited 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.   Fcp.  8vo.   5*. 

Books    XXL— XXV.      The    Second 

.   Punic  War.    Translated  by  A.  J.  Church, 

M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.    WiUi 

Maps.     Crown  Bvo.     7s.  6d. 
Books  XXIII.  and  XXIV.    Edited  by 

G.  C.  Macaulay.    Maps.     Fcp.  Bvo.    5*. 
LOCK    (Rev.    J.    B.) — Arithmetic     for 

Schools.    4th  Edition,  revised.    Globe  Bvo. 

Complete   with   Answers,  4*.  6d.     Without 

Answers,  4s.  6</.— Part  I.,  with  Answers,  2s. 

Part  II.,  with  Answers,  3^. 

Key  to  "Arithmetic  for  Schools." 

BytheRev.R.  G.Watson.  Cr.  Bvo.  10s.  6d. 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.    A  School 

Class-Book  of  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Globe  8vo.     ar.  6d. 

Key  to  "  Arithmetic  for  Beginners." 

By  Rev.  R.  G.  Watson.   Crown  Bvo.  8^.6^. 

A  Shilling  Class- Book  of  Arithmetic 

adapted  for  use  in  Elementary  Schools. 
xBmo.     ts. — ^With  Answers,  is.  6d. 

Trigonometry.  Globe  Bvo.  Part  I.  Ele- 
mentary Trigonometry.  4s.  6</.— Part  II. 
Higher  Trigonometry.  4s.  6d.  Com- 
plete, 7*.  6d. 

Key  TO  "  Elementary  Trigonometry." 

By  H.  Carr,  B.  a.    Crown  Bvo.    Ss.  6d. 

Trigonometry  for  Beginners.    As  far 

as  the  Solution  of  Triangles.   Gl.  Bvo.   2s.6d, 

Key  to  "Trigonometry  for  Begin- 
ners."   Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

Elementary  Statics.    Gl.  Bvo.    4s.6d, 
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Globe  Bvo.    4^ .  dd. 
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LOCKYER  0-  Norman,  F.R.S.).— Elemem- 

tary  Lessons  in  Astronomy.   Illustrations 
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Primer  9f  Astronomy.     Illustrated. 
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LOCKYER'S  ASTRONOMY,  Questions 
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Longfellow.     iSmo.    4*.  Sd, 

LONGINUS.— On  the  Sublime.  Translated 

by  H.  L.  Havell,  B.A.    With  Introduction 
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OF  the  Divine  (k>VERNMENT,  Physical 
and  Moral.    Svo.     xos.  6d. 

The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to 

THE  Natural.    Crown  Svo.     7*.  6d. 

The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind.    New 

Edition.    Svo.     xos.  6d. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 

Philosophy.     Svo.     jot.  6d. 

The  Laws  of  Discursivb  Thought. 

A  Text-Book  of  Formal  Logic.    Cm.  8vo.  5*. 

Christianity  and  Positivism.  Lec- 
tures on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics. 
Crown  Svo.    7*.  6d. 
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McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  James).— The  Scottish 
Philosophy,  from  Hutcheson  to  Hamil- 
ton, Biographical,  Expository,  Criti- 
cal.    Royal  8vo.     i6s. 

The  Emotions.     8vo.    gs. 

Realistic  Philosophy  Defenped  in  a 

Philosophic  Series.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  Ex. 
pository.  Vol.  II.  Historical  and 
Critical.    Crown  8vo.     14?. 

Psychology.       Crown    Svo.      I.    The 

Cognitive  Powers.  6s.  td.  —  II.  The 
Motive  Powers.    6j.  td. 

First   and    Fundamental   Truths. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  Metaphysics.     Svo.    9J. 

MACDONALD  (George).— England's  An- 
tiphon.     Crown  Svo.     4J.  6d. 

MACDONELL  (John).— The  Land  Ques- 
tion.    Bvo.     lof.  td. 

MACFARLANE  (Alexander).  —  Physical 
Arithmetic.     Crown  Bvo.    ^s.  6d. 

MACGREGOR  (James  Gordon).— An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Kinematics  and 
Dynamics.    Crown  Bvo.     lor.  6d. 
.  MACKENZIE  (Sir  Morell).— The  Hygiene 
OF  the  Vocal  Organs.  6th  Ed.  Crn.  Svo.  6s. 

MACKIE  (Rev.  Ellis).— Parallel  Passages 
for  Translation  into  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish.   Globe  Bvo.    4s.  6d. 

MACLAGAN  (Dr.  T.).— The  Germ  Theory. 
Svo.     I  ay.  6d. 

MACLAREN  (Rev.  Alexander).  —  Sermons 
preached  at  Manchester,  nth  Edition. 
Fcp.  Bvo.    4s.  6d. 

A  Second  Series  of  Sermons.     7th 

Edition.     Fcp.  Bvo.     4s.  6d. 

A  Third  Series.     6th  Edition.     Fcp. 

Svo.     4J.  6d. 

Week-day  Evening  Addresses.     4th 

Edition.     Fcp.  Bvo.     2j.  6d. 

The  Secret  of  Power,  and   other 

Sermons.     Fcp.  Bvo.    4*.  6d. 

MACLAREN  (Arch.).— The  Fairy  Family. 

A    Series  of   Ballads    and  Metrical  Tales. 

Crown  Bvo,  gilt.     $s. 
MACLEAN     (Surgeon-General     W.     C.).— 

Diseases  of  Tropical  Climates.    Crown 

Svo.     zor.  6d, 
MACLEAR  (Rev.   Canon).— A  Class-Book 

OF  Old  Testament  History.    With  Four 

Maps.     I  Brno.     4^.  6d. 

A  Class-Book   of    New  Testament 

History.  Including  the  connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.     iBmo.     5*.  6d. 

A  Shilling  Book  of  Old  Testament 

History.    iBmo.     is. 

-  A  Shilling  Book  of  New  Testament 
History.    iBmo.    zs. 

A  Class-Book  of  the  Catechism  of 

the  Church  of  England.    iBmo.    is.  6d. 

A  First  Class-Book  of  the  Cate- 
chism OF  the  Church  of  England,  with 
Scripture  Proofs  for  Junior  Classes 
and  Schools.    iBmo.    6d. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Con- 
firmation AND  First  Communion,  with 
'  Prayers  and  Devotions.    32mo.    a». 


MACLEAR  CRev.  Dr.).— First  Communion,, 
WITH  Prayers  and  Devotions  for  the 
Newly  Confirmed.    32mo.    6d. 

The  Order  of  Confirmation,  with 

Prayers  and  Devotions.    32mo.    6d. 

The  Hour  of  Sorrow  ;  or,  The  Office: 

FOR  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.    32mo.    2*. 

Apostles  of  Medi^bval  Europe.    Cm.. 

Bvo.    4s.  6d. 

An    Introduction   to   the   Creeds. 

zBmo.     as.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Thirty-nine. 

Articles.     iBmo. 
MXENNAN   O-    F.).— The    Patriarchai. 

Theory.   Edited  and  completed  by  Donald 

M'Lennan,  M.A.    Bvo.     145. 

Studies  in  Ancient  History.    Com- 

prising  a  Reprint  of  "Primitive  Marriage." 
New  Edition.     Bvo.     16s. 

MACMILLAN  (p.).    Memoir    of   Daniel 
Macmillan.    By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C. 
Crown  Bvo.    4s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.    Crown  Bvo,  sewed.    M. 

MACMILLAN  (Rev.  Hugh).— Bible  Teach- 
INGS  IN  Nature.     15th  Ed.    Gl.  Bvo.    65. 

Holidays  on  High  Lands;  or,  Ram> 

BLES  AND  Incidents  in  Search  of  Alpine 
Plants.    2nd  Edition.    Globe  Bvo.    6s. 

The  True  Vine  ;  or.  The  Analogies 

OF  OUR  Lord's  Allegory.  5th  Edition. 
Globe  Bvo.     6s. 

The  Ministry  of  Nature.  Bth  Edition. 

Globe  Bvo.     6s. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Fields.      6ch 

Edition.     Globe  Bvo.    6s. 

The  Marriage  in  Cana.  Globe  Bvo.  6*. 

Two  Worlds  are  Ours.    3rd  Edition. 

Globe  Bvo.    dr. 

The  Olive  Leaf.    Globe  Bvo.    6s. 

Roman  Mosaics  ;  or,  Studies  in  Rome 

and  its  Neighbourhood.    Globe  Bvo.    6f. 

MACMILLAN  (M.  C.>-First  Latin  Gram- 
mar.    Extra  fcp.  Bvo.     w.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE.  Published 
Monthly,  m.— Vols.  I.— LXI.  ns.  6d.  each. 
[Cloth  covers  for  binding,  i;.  eacn.] 

MACMILLAN'S  SIX -SHILLING  NO- 
VEI^S.    6s.  each  vol.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  KingsUv. 
Westward  Ho  !         |         Hypatia. 
Hbreward  the  Wake. 
Two  Years  Ago.  |  Yeast. 

Alton  Locke.    With  Portrait. 

By  WtUiam  Black. 
A  Princess  of  Thule. 
Strange   Adventures   of  a   Phaeton, 

Illustrated. 
The    Maid    of    Killeena,    and    other 

Tales. 
Madcap  Violet. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly. 
The    Beautiful   Wretch;    The    Four 

MacNicols  ;  The  Pupil  of  Aurelius. 
MACLEOD  OF  Dare.     Illustrated. 
White  Wings  :  A  Yachting  Romance. 
Shandon  Bells.         |        Yolandb. 
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MACMILLAN'S     SIX- SHILLING     NO- 

VELS— r<w»/i*i«M'rf. 
By  trUiiam  Black. 

Judith  Shakbspbakb. 

THE  Wise  Women  ok  Inverness,  a  Talk  : 

AND  OTHER  MISCELLANIES. 

White  Heather,     i     Sabina  Zbmbra. 
By  Mrs,  Cmik.  Autlufr  ^  ''John  HaUfax^ 

GtntUman:* 
The  Ogilvies.    Illustrated. 
The  Head  of  the  Family.     Illustrated. 
Olive.     Illustrated. 
Agatha's  Husband.     Illustrated. 
Mv  Mother  and  I.    Illustrated. 
Miss   Tommy:   A    Mbdi^kval   Romancs. 

Illustrated. 
King  Arthur  :  Nor  a  Love  Story. 

By  7.  H,  Shorthoust. 
John  Ingles  ant.     |     Sir  Percival. 
A  Teacher  of  the  Violin,  and  other 

Tales. 
The  Countess  Eve. 

By  Annie  Keary. 

A  Doubting  Heart. 
By  Henry  James, 
The*  American.     I     The  Europeans. 
Daisy  Miller;  An  International  Epi- 
sode ;  Four  Meetings. 
The    Madonna    of    the    Future,    and 

OTHER  Tales. 
Roderick  Hudson. 

Washington  Square;  The  Pension  Beau- 
rep  as  ;  A  Bundle  of  Letters. 
The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
Stories  Revived.    Two  Series.    6f.  each. 
The  BosTONiANs.   1    The  Reverberator. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
Sant'  Ilario.      I     Greifenstein. 

Realmah.  By  the  Author  of  "  Friends  in 
Council."  „      ^     „ 

Old  Sir  Douglas.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton. 

Virgin  Soil.    By  Tourgenief. 

The  Harbour  Bar. 

Bengal  Peasant  Life.  By  Lal  Behari 
Day. 

Vida  :  Study  of  a  Girl.    By  Amy  Duns- 

MUIR. 

Jill.    By  E.  A.  Dillwyn. 

NEiBRA :  A  Tale  of  Ancient  Rome.    By 

J.  W.  Graham. 
The  New  Antigone  :  A  Romance. 
A    Lover  of   the  Beautiful.      By   the 

Marchioness  of  Carmarthen. 
Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.    By  Rud- 

yard  Kipling. 
A  South  Sea  Lover.     By  Alfred  St. 

Johnston. 

MACMILLAN'S        THREE  -  AND  -  SIX- 

PENNY  NOVELS.    Crown  8vo.    3*.  U. 

Robbery  under  Arms  :  A  Story  of  Life  and 
Adventure  in  the  Bush  and  in  the  Gold- 
fields  ot  Australia.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 

Schwartz.     By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

Neighbours  on  the  Green.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

The  Weaker  Vessel.    By  D.  C.  Murray. 

Joyce.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 


MACMILLANS        THREE  -  AND  -  SIX- 
PENNY  NOVELS-c<w»/m«^<^ 

Cressy.    By  Bret  Hartk. 

Faithful  and  Unfaithful.  By  Mar- 
garet Lee. 

Reuben  Sachs.    By  Amy  Levy. 

Wessex  Tales:  Strange,  Lively,  and 
Commonplace.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Miss  Bretherton.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward. 

A  London  Life.    By  Henry  James. 

A  Beleaguered  City.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Castle  Daly.    By  Annie  Keary. 

The  Woodlanders.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Aunt  Rachel.    By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

Louisiana,  and  That  Lass  o'  Lowrib's. 
By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

The  Okruleans.  By  Sir  H.  Cunningham. 

The  Ring  of  Amasis.    By  Lord  Lytton. 

Marooned.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Wheat  and  Tares.  BySir  H.Cunningham. 

The  Squatter's  Dream.  By  Rolf  Bol- 
drewood. 

A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose.  By 
Annie  Keary. 

The  Heritage  of  Dedlow  Marsh.  By 
Bret  Harte. 

John  Vales' Guardian.  By  D.  C.  Murray. 

The  Miner's  Right.    By  R.  Boldrewood, 

The  Heriots.    By  Sir  H.  Cunningham.       | 

Janet's  Home,     By  Annie  Keary. 

The  Aspern  Papers.     By  Henry  James. 
Uniform  with  the  above. 

Storm  Warriors;  or.  Lifeboat  Work 
on  the  Goodwin  Sands.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Gilmore. 

Tales  of  Old  Japan.    By  A.  B.  Mitford. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds.  By  W.  Wards 
Fowler.    Illustrated  by  Bryan  Hook. 

Tales  OF  the  Birds.  By  the  same.  Illus- 
trated by  Bryan  Hook. 

Leaves  of  a  Life.  By  Montagu  Wil- 
liams, Q.C. 

True  Tales  for  my  Grandsons.  By  bir 
Samuel  W.  Baker,  F.R.S. 

Tales  of  Old  Travel.  By  Henry 
Kingsley. 

MACMILLAN'S   TWO    SHILLING    NO-  i 

VELS.    Globe  8vo.    %s.  each.  I 
By  Mrs,  Craik,  Author  of  ''John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.**  i 

Two  Marriages.  | 

Agatha's  Husband.    |    The  Ogilvies.         ! 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  j 

The  Curate  in  Charge.  ' 

A  Son  OF  the  Soil.    \    Young  Musgravb.    : 
He  that  will  not  when  He  may. 
A  Country  Gentleman. 
Hester.       |       Sir  Tom. 
The  Second  Son.     |     The  Wizard's  Son. 

By  the  Author  of"  Hogan,  M.P,'* 
Hogan,  M.P. 

The  Honourable  Miss  Ferrard. 
Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor, 

Weeds,  and  other  Sketches. 
Christy  Carew.      |     Ismay*s  Children. 

By  George  Fleming, 
A  Nile  Novel.         |         Mirage. 
The  Head  of  Medusa.       |       Vestigia, 
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MACMILLAN'S     TWO-SHILLING    NO- 
VELS— continued. 

By  Mrs.  Macqucid. 

Patty. 
By  Annie  Keary. 

Janet's  Home.         |         Oldbory. 

Clemency  Franklyn. 

A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose. 

By  W.  E.  Norris. 

My  Frieni>  Jim.         |         Chris. 
By  Henry  James. 

Daisy  Miller  ;  An  International  Epi- 
sode ;  Four  Meetings. 

Roderick  Hudson. 

T¥E  Madonna  of  the  Future,  and  other 
Tales. 

Washington  Square. 

Princess  Casamassima. 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
Louisiana,  and  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's. 

Two  Stories. 
Haworth's. 

By  Hugh  Conway. 

A  Family  Affair.      |     Living  or  Dead. 
By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

Aunt  Rachel. 
By  Helen  Jackson, 

Ramona  :  A  Story. 


A  Slip  in  the  Fens. 

MACMILLAN'S  HALF-CROWN  SERIES 
OF    JUVENILE    BOOKS.      Globe   8vo, 
cloth,  extra.    2^.  td. 
Our   Year.     By   the   Author   of    "John 

Halifax,  Gentleman." 
Little    Sunshine's    Holiday.      By   the 

Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
When  I  was   a   Little  Girl.     By  the 

Author  of  "  St.  Olave's." 
Nine   Years    Old.      By   the    Author   of 

"When  I  was  a  Little  Girl,"  etc 
A    Storehouse   of  Stories.    Edited   by 

Charlotte  M.  Yongb.    2  vols. 
Agnes  Hopetoun's  Schools  and  Holi- 
days.   By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
The  Story  of  a  Fellow  Soldier.    By 

Frances   Awdry.     (A   Life   of  Bishop 

Patteson  for  the  Young.) 
Ruth  and  Her  Friends  :  A  Story  for 

Girls. 
The  Heroes  of  Asgard:  Tales  from 

Scandinavian  Mythology.    By  A  and 

E.  Keary. 
The  Runaway.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mrs, 

Jemingham's  Journal." 
Wandering   Willie.    By  the   Author  of 

"  Conrad  the  Squirrel." 
Pansib's  Flour  Bin.  Illustrated  by  Adriak 

Stokes. 
MiLLY  AND  Olly.    By  Mrs.  T.  H.  Ward. 

Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema. 
Twi  Population  of  an  Old  Pear  Tree  ; 

OR,  Stories  of  Insect  Life.    From  the 

French  of  E.  Van  Bruyssbl.    Edited  by 

Charlotte  M.  Yongb.    Illustrated. 
Hannah  Tarne.    By  Mary  E.  Hullah. 

Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hbnnbssy. 


MACMILLAN'S  HALF-CROWN  SERIES 
OF  JUVENILE  ^OOY^^^continued. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth.     Illustrated  by 
Walter  Crane. 
"  Carrots,"  Just  a  Little  Boy. 
Tell  Mb  a  Story. 
The  Cuckoo  Clock. 
A  Christmas  Child. 
Rosy. 

The  Tapestry  Room. 
Grandmother  Dear. 
Herr  Baby. 

"Us" :  An  Old-Fashioned  Story. 
Little  Miss  Peggy. 
Two  Little  Waifs. 
Christmas-Tree  Land. 
Four  Winds  Farm. 
The  Rectory  Children. 

MACMILLAN'S  READING  BOOKS. 
Adapted  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Codes. 

Primer (48  pp.^  i8mo,  %d. 

Book  I.  for  Standard  I.  (96  pp.)  iBmo,  4</. 
Book  II.  for  Standard  II.  ^144  pp.)  iBmo,  5</. 
Book  III.  for  Standard  III.  (160  pp.)  iSmo,  td. 
Book  IV.  for  Standard  IV.  (176  pp.)  i8mo,  8^. 
Book  V.  for  Standard  V.  (380  pp.)  i8mo,  u. 
Book  VI.  for  Standard  VI.  (430  pp.)Cr.8vo,  2j. 

MACMILLAN'S  COPY-BOOKS. 

*i.  Initiatory  Exercises  and  Short  Letters. 

*2.  Words  consisting  of  Short  Letters. 

•3.  Long  Letters,  with  words  containing  Long 

letters.     Figures. 
•4.  Words  containing  Long  Letters. 
4A.  Practising  and  Revising  Copybook  for 

Nos.  I  to  4. 
•5.  Capitals,  and  Short  Half-text  Words  be- 
ginning with  a  Capital. 
*6.  Half-text  Words  beginning  with  a  Capital. 

Figures. 
•7.  Small-hand  and  Half-text,  with  Capitals 

and  Figures. 
*8.  Small-hand  and  Half-text,  with  Capitals 

and  Figures. 
8a.  Practising  and  Revising  Copybook  for 

Nos.  5  to  8. 

*9.  Small-hand  Single  Head  Lines.   Figures. 

10.  Small-hand  Single  Head  Lines.   Figures. 

•xi.  Small-hand  Double  Head  Lines.  Figures. 

X2.  Commercial  and  Arithmetical  Examples, 

etc. 
I2A.  Practising  and   Revising  Copybook  for 

Nos.  8  to  12. 
The  Copybooks  may  be  had  in  two  sizes  : 
^i)  Large  Post  4to,  4<f.  each  ; 
(2)  Post  oblong,  2</.  each. 

The  numbers  marked  •  may  also  be  had  in 
Large  Post  4to,  with  Goodman's  Patent 
Sliding  Copies,    td.  each. 

MACMILLAN'S  LATIN  COURSE.   PartL 
By    A    M.    Cook,    M.A.      2nd   Edition, 
enlarged.    Globe  8vo.    ys.  6d. 
Part  II.    By  the  same.    Gl,  8vo.    2j.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  SHORTER  LATIN 
COURSE.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.  Being 
an  Abridgment  of  "Macmillan's  Latin 
Course,  Part  I."    Globe  8vo.    is.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  LATIN  READER.  A 
Latin  Reader  for  the  Lower  Forms  in 
Schools.   By  H.  J.  Hardy.  Gl.  8vo.   2*.  6d. 
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MACMILLAN'S  GREEK  COURSE.    Edit, 
bv  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.    G1.  8vo. 

I.  First  Greek  Grammar.  By  the  Rev. 
W.G.Rutherford, M.A.  G1.8vo.  Parti. 
Accidence,  as.  -,  Part  II.  Syntax,  25. ;  or 
in  I  vol.  3*.  6d. 

II.  Easy  Exercises  in  Greek  Accidence. 
By  H.  G.  Undbrhill,  M.A.    zr. 

III.  Second  Greek  Exercise  Book.  By 
Rev.  W.  A.  Heard,  M.A. 

MACMILLAN'S  GREEK  READER. 
Stories  and  Legends.  A  First  Greek  Reader. 
With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises,  by 
F.  H.  CoLSON,  M.A.  Globe  8va  3*. 
MACMILLAN'S  ELEMENTARY  CLAS- 
SICS.  i8mo.  IS.  dd.  each. 
This  Series  falls  into  two  classes : — 

(i)  First  Reading  Books  for  Beginners, 
provided  not  ooXy  with  Introductions  cuuL 
WoUs,  but  with  Vocahtiaries^  and  in  some 
cases  with  Exercius  based  upon  the  Text. 

(a)  Stepoing-stones  to  the  study  of  par- 
ticular autnors,  intended  for  more  advanced 
students,  who  are  beginning  to  read  such 
authors  as  Terence,  Plato,  the  Attic  Drama- 
tists, and  the  harder  parts  of  Cicero,  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Thucydiaes. 

These  are  provided  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  but  no  yocabulary.  The  Publishers 
have  been  led  to  provide  the  more  strictly 
Elementary  Books  with  Vocabularies  by  the 
representations  of  many  teachers,  who  hold 
that  beginners  do  not  understand^  the  use  of 
a  Dictionary,  and  of  others  who,  in  the  case 
of  middle-class  schools  where  the  cost  of 
books  is  a  serious  consideration,  advocate  the 
Vocabulary  system  on  grounds  of  economy. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  two  parts  of  the  Series, 
fitting  into  one  another,  may  together  fulfil 
all  the  requirements  of  Elementary  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  Lower  Forms 
ot  Public  Schools. 

The   following    Elementary  Books,  tvith 

Introductions y  Notes ^  and  Vocabularies,  and 

in  some   cases  ynxh  Exercises^  are   either 

ready  or  in  preparation : 

Latin  Accidence  and  Exercises  Ar- 
ranged FOR  Beginners.  By  William 
Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Dupfield,  M.A. 

^SscHYLUS. — Prometheus  Vinctus.  Edit, 
by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

Arrian. — Selections.  Edited  by  John 
Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

AuLus  Gellius,  Stories  from.  By  Rev. 
G.  H.  Nall,  M.A. 

Cm&kr.  —  The  Invasion  of  Britain. 
Being  Selections  from  Books  IV.  and  V. 
of  the  "  De  Bello  Gallico."  Adapted  for 
Beginners  by  W.  Welch,  and  C.  G.  Duf- 
field. 

—  The  Helvetian  War.  Selected  from 
Book  I.  of  "The  Gallic  War,"  arranged 
for  the  use  of  Beginners  by  W.  Welch, 
M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 

—  The  Gallic  War.  Scenes  from  Books  V. 
and  VI.     Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A. 

—  The  Gallic  War.  Book  I.  Edited  by 
Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

—  The  Gallic  War.  Books  II.  and  III. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A. 


MACMILLAN'S   ELEMENTARY   CL^S- 
SICS— continued. 

CiKSAR.— The  Gallic  War.  Book  IV. 
Edited  by  C.  Brvans,  M.A. 

—  The  Gallic  War.  Books  V.  and  VI. 
(separately).     By  the  same  Editor. 

—  The  Gallic  War.  Book  VII.  Ed.  by  J. 
Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

Cicero. — De  Senectute.  Edited  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

—  De  Amicitia.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh, M.A. 

—  Stories  of  Roman  History.  Edited 
by  Rev,  G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A.,  and  A.  V. 
Jones,  M.A. 

Euripides.— Alcestis.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A. 
Bayfield,  M.A. 

—  Hecuba.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A., 
and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

—  Medea.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall, 
Litt.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 

Eutropius.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Begin- 
ners by  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 
Duffield,  M.A. 

Homer. — Iliad.  Book  I.  Ed.  by  Rev.  J. 
Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

—  Iliad.  Book  XVIII.  The  Ar.ms  of 
Achilles.    Edited  by  S.  R.  James,  M.A. 

—  Odyssey.  Book  I.  Edited  by  Rev.  J. 
Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

Horace.— Odes.  Books  I. — IV.  Edited  by 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A.     ts.  6d.  each. 

LivY.  Book  I.  Edited  by  H.  M.  Stephen- 
son, M.A. 

—  The  Hannibalian  War.  Being  part  of 
the  2zst  and  22nd  Books  of  Livy.  Adapted 
for  Beginners  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A. 

—  The  Siege  of  Syracuse.  Being  part  of 
the  24th  and  25th  Books  of  Livy.  Adapt^l 
for  the  use  of  Beginners  by  G.  Richards^ 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

—  Book  XXI.  With  Notes  adapted  from 
Mr.  Capes'  Edition  for  the  Use  of  Junior 
Students,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A., 
and  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A. 

—  Legends  of  Ancient  Rome,  from  Livy. 
Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  WiA 
Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary,  by  H. 
Wilkinson,  M.A. 

LuciAN,  Extracts  from.  Edited  by  J. 
Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

Nepos. — Selections  Illustrative  or 
Greek  and  Roman  History.  Edited 
by  G.  S.  Farnell,  B.A.  \ 

Ovid. — Selections.     Edited    by    E.     S.       1 
Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

—  Easy  Selections  from  Ovid  in  Ele- 
giac Verse.  Arranged  for  the  use  of 
Beginners  by  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

—  Stories  from  the  Metamorphoses. 
Arranged  for  the  use  of  Beginners  by  J. 
Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

PHiEDRus. — Select  Fables.  Adapted  for 
use  of  Betdnners  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Wal- 
pole, M.A. 
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MACMILLAN'S   ELEMENTARY    CLAS- 
SICS — continued. 

Thucydides.— The  Risk  of  the  Athenian 
Empire.  Book  I.  Chaps.  Ixxxix. — cxvii. 
and  cxxviii. — cxxxviii.  Eklited  by  F.  H. 
COLSON,   M.A. 

Virgil.— Georgics.  Book  I.  Edited  by 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

—  Georgics.  Book  II.  Edited  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Skrine,  M.A. 

—  /Eneid.  Book  I.  Edited  by  A.  S. 
Walpole,  M.A. 

~  iENEiD.    Book  II.    Ed.  by  T.  E.  Page. 

—  iENEiD.  Book  III.  Edited  by  T.  E. 
Page,  M.A. 

—  iENEiD.  Book  IV.  Edit,  by  Rev.  H.  M. 
Stephenson,  M.A. 

—  iFNEiD.  Book  V.  Edited  by  Rev.  A. 
Calvert,  M.A. 

—  iENEiD.    Book  VI.    Ed.  by  T.  E.  Page. 

—  iENEiD.  Book  VII.  The  Wrath  of 
Turnus.    Edited  by  A.  Calvert,  M.A. 

—  iENEiD.  Book  IX.  Edited  by  Rev. 
H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

—  iENEiD.  BookX.  Ed.byS.G.OwENjM.A. 

—  Selections.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh,  M.A. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  Book  I.,  Chaps, 
i.— viii.    Edited  by  E.  A.  Wells,  M.A. 

—  Anabasis.  Book  I.  Edited  by  Rev. 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

—  Anabasis.  Book  II.  Edited  by  Rev. 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

—  Anabasis.  Book  III.  Edited  by  Rev. 
G.  H.  Nall,  M.A. 

—  Anabasis.  Book  IV.  Edited  by  Rev. 
E.  D.  Stone,  M.A. 

—  Selections  from  Book  IV.  of  "The 
Anabasis."    Edit,  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Stone. 

—  Selections  from  the  Cyropasdia. 
Edited  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Cooke,  M.A. 

The  following  more  advanced  books  have 
Introductions f  Notes^  but  no  Vocabularies : 

Cicero.— Select  Letters.    Edit,  by  Rev. 

G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A. 
Herodotus. — Selections     from     Books 

VII.  AND  VIII.    The   Expedition    of 

Xerxes.    Edited  by  A.  H.  Cooke,  M.A. 
Horace. — Selections  from  the  Satires 

AND  Epistles.    Edited  by  Rev.  W.  J.  V. 

Baker,  M.A. 

—  Select  Epodes  and  Ars  Poetica. 
Edited  by  H.  A.  Dalton,  M.A. 

Plato.— Euthvphro    and    Menexbnus. 

Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A. 
Terence. — Scenes    from    the    Andria. 

Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  M.A. 
The  Greek  Elegiac  Poets,  prom  Cal- 

linus  to  Callimachus.     Selected  and 

Edited  by  Rev.  H.  Kvnaston. 
Thucydides.     Book    IV.,    Chaps,    i. — ^Ixi. 

The  Capture  of  Sphacteria.    Edited 

by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A. 

Other  Volumes  to  follow. 


MACMILLAN'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 
FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Being  select  portions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  edited,  with  Introductions 
and  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Middle  and  Upper 
Forms  of  Schools,  or  of  Candidates  for  Public 
Examinations  at  the  Universities  and  else- 
where. 
iEscHiNES. — In  Ctesiphontem.   Edited  by 

Rev.    T.    GwATKiN,    M.A.,   and    E.    S. 

Shuckburgh,  M.A.  [/«  the  Press. 

.ffiscHYLUS.  —  Pers^.     Edited    by   A.    O. 

Prick ard,  M.A.    With  Map.    3^.  6</. 

—  The  "  Seven  Against  Thebes."  Edit, 
by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.,  and  M.  A. 
Bayfield,  M.A.    y.  td. 

Andocides. — De  Mysteriis.  Edited  by 
W.  J.  HiCKiE,  M.A.    M.  6rf. 

Attic  Orators,  Selections  from  the. 
Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates, 
and  Isaeus.   Ed.  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.  ts, 

CiCSAR. — The  Gallic  War.  Edited  after 
Kraner  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    With  Maps.    6y. 

Catullus. — Select  Poems.  Edited  by  F. 
P.  Simpson,  B.A.  sj.  [The  Text  of  this 
Edition  is  carefully  adapted  to  School  use.] 

Cicero.— The  Catiline  Orations.  From 
the  German  of  Karl  Halm.  BMited  by 
A.  S.  WiLKiNS,  Litt.D.     3J.  dd. 

—  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Edited,  after  H&lm, 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.    aj.  dd. 

—  The  Second  Philippic  Oration.  From 
the  German  of  Karl  Halm.  Edited,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor.    5*. 

—  Pro  Roscio  Amerind.  Edited,  after 
Halm,  by  E.  H.  Donkin,  M.A.    4J.  td. 

—  Pro  p.  Sestio.     Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A 

HOLDEN,  M.A.      5f. 

—  Select  Letters.  Edited  by  Prof.  R.  V. 
Tyrrell,  M.A. 

Demosthenes. — De  Corona.  Edited  by  B. 
Drake,  M.A.  New  and  revised  edit.  4^.6^. 

—  Adversus  Leptinem.  Edited  by  Rev. 
J.  R.  King,  M.A.    4^.  td. 

—  The  First  Philippic.  Edited,  after  C. 
Rehdantz,  by  Rev.  T.  Gwatkin.    m.  (id. 

Euripides.— HippoLYTUs.  Edited  by  Prof. 
J.  P.  Mahaffy  and  J.  B.  Bury.    3*.  (id. 

—  Medea.  Edited  by  A  W.  Verrall» 
Litt.D.    3*.  6d. 

—  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Edited  by  E.  B. 
England,  M.A.    4^.  6d. 

—  Ion.  Ed.  by  M.  A  Bayfield,  M.A.  y.6d. 
Herodotus.    Book  III.    Edited  by  G.  C. 

Macau  LAY,  M.A. 

—  Book  VI .  Ed.  by  Prof.  J.  Strach  an,  M.A 

—  Book  VII.  Ed.byMrs.  Montagu  Butler. 
Homer.— Iliad.     Books  I.  IX.  XI.  XVI.- 

XXIV.  The  Story  OP  Achilles.  Ed.  by 
J.  H.  Pratt,  M.A  ,andW.LEAF,Litt.D.  6s. 

—  Odyssey.  Book  IX.  Edited  by  Prof. 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.    as.  6d. 

—  Odyssey.  Books  XXL— XXIV.  The 
Triumph  op  Odysseus.  Edited  by  S.  G. 
Hamilton,  B.A    3^.  6d. 


MACMUXANS    CLASSICAL   SERIES— 

Horace. -The   Odes.    EUitsd   by  T.  £. 

Page,  M.A.    bs.    (Books  L  IL.IIL  and 

IV.  leparately,  u.  each.) 
->   The   Satires.      Edited    by   Prof.    A. 

Palmer,  M.A.    6x. 

—  The  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica.  Edit, 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  W  ilk  ins,  Litt.D.    6*. 

Juvenal.-  Thirteen  Satires.  Edited,  for 
(be  Mst  of  Schools,  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A. 
5f.  (The  Text  of  this  Edition  is  carefully 
adapted  to  School  use.] 

—  Select  Satires.  Edited  by  Prof.  John 
E.  B.  Mayor.  X.  and  XI.  y.  6d, ;  XII.— 
XVL  4*.  6*/. 

LivY.  Books  II.  and  III.  Edited  by  Rev. 
H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.    51. 

—  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  Edited  by  Rev. 
W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.    5*. 

—  Books  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  Ed.  by  G.  C. 
Macaulay.    With  Maps.    5*. 

—  The  Last  Two  Kings  of  Macedon. 
Extracts  from  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  De- 
cades of  LiN-y.  Selected  and  Edit,  by  F.  H. 
Rawlins,  M.A.    With  Maps.    3*.  td. 

Lucretius.  Books  I.— III.  Edited  by 
J.  H.  Warburton  Lee,  M.A.    4*.  6d, 

Lysias.— Select  Orations.  Edited  by 
E.  S.  Shuckdurgh,  M.A.    (a. 

Martial.— Select  Epigrams.  Edited  by 
Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.    (a.  6d. 

Ovid.— Fasti.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Hallam, 
M.A.    WithiMaps.    5s. 

—  Heroidum  EpiSTULiC  XIII.  Edited  by 
£.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.    4^.  6ii. 

—  Metamorphoses.  Hooks  XIII.  and  XIV. 
Edited  by  C.  Simmons,  M.A.    4s.  6d. 

Plato.— The  Republic.  Books  I. — V. 
Edited  by  T.  H.  Warren,  M.A.    6s. 

—  Laches.  Edited  by  M.  T.  Tatham, 
M.A.    9s.6d. 

Plautus.— Miles  Gloriosus.  Edited  by 
Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  M.A.    5*. 

—  Amphitruo.  Ed.  by  a.  Palmer,  M.A.  ^r. 

Pliny.— Letters.   Books  I.  and  II.  Edited 

by  J.  Cowan,  M.A.     5*. 
Pliny.— Letters.  Book  1 1 1.  Edited  by  Prof. 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor.    With  Life  of  Pliny  by 

G.  H.  Rendalu    5*. 
Plutarch. — Life  of  Themistokles.    Ed. 

by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.   ss. 

—  Lives  of  Galba  and  Otho.  Eklited  by 
E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.    6*. 

PoLYBius.  The  History  of  the  Achaean 
League  as  contained  in  the  remains  of 
Polybius.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Capes,  (a.  6d. 

Propertius.— Select  Poems.     Edited  by 

Prof.  J.  P.  POSTGATE,  M.A.      6s. 

Sallust. — Catiline  and  Jugurtha.  Ed. 
by  C.  Merivale,  D.D.  4*.  6rf, — Or  sepa- 
rately, 2j.  6d.  each. 

—  Bellum  Catulinae.  Edited  by  A.  M. 
Cook,  M.A.    ^.6d.  y  ^  «i. 


MACMILLAN'S    CLASSICAL    SERIES- 
continited. 

Tacitus. — Agricola  and  Germania.  Ed. 
by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J. 
Brodribb,  M.A.  3J.  6d.^dr  separately, 
ax.  each. 

—  The  Annals.  Book  VI.  By  the  same 
Editors.     2s.  6d. 

—  The  Histories.  Books  I.  and  II. 
Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.     5*. 

—  The  Histories.  Books  III.— V.  By 
the  same  Editor.     5J. 

Terence.— Hauton  Timoru&ibnos.  Edit, 
by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  3*. — With 
Translation,  ^.  6d. 

—  Fhormio.  Ed.  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    4*.  6d. 

Thucydides.  Book  IV.  Edited  by  C  E. 
Graves,  M.A.     sj. 

—  Book  V.     By  the  same  Editor. 

—  Books  VI.  and  VII.  The  Sicilian  Ex- 
pedition.  Edited  by  Rev.  P.  Frost, 
M.A.    With  Map.     <^. 

Virgil.— iENEiD.  Books  II.  and  III.  The 
Narrative  of  ^neas.  Edited  by  E.  W. 
Howsow,  M.A.    3*. 

Xenophon. — Hellenica.  Books  I.  and  II. 
Edited  by  H.  Hailstone,  M.A.     4^.  6d. 

—  Cyrop;edia.  Books  VIL  and  VIII.  Ed. 
by  Prof.  A.  Goodwin,  M.A.    5^. 

—  Memorabilia  Socratis.  Edited  by 
A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.    6s. 

—  The  Anabasis.  Books  L— IV.  Edited 
by  Professors  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W. 
White.  Adapted  to  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.     With  a  Map.     5^. 

—  HiERO.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden, 
M.A.,  LL.D.    3f.  6d. 

—  Oeconomicus.  By  the  same  Editor. 
With  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes, 
Critical  Appendix,  and  Lexicon.     6s. 

The/ollowing^  are  in  preparation : 
Demosthenes.— In  Midiam.     Edited   by 
Prof.  A.  S.  WiLKiNs,  LituD.,  and  Her- 
man Hager,  Ph.D. 

Euripides.— Bacchae.      Edited   by   Prof. 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  M.A. 
Herodotus.     Book  V.      Edited  by  Prof. 

J.  Strachan,  M.A: 
ISiEOS. — The  Orations.     Edited  by  Prof. 

Wm.  Ridgeway,  M.A. 
Ovid. — Metamorphoses.     Books   I. — HI. 

Edited  by  C.  Simmons,  M.A. 
Sallust. — ^Jugurtha.    Edited  by  A.  M. 

Cook,  M.A. 
Tacitus. — The  Annals.    Books  I.  and  II. 

Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D. 
Other  Volumes  will  follow, 

MACMILLAN'S  GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES.  Edited  by  Archibald  Gbikib. 
F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Teaching  of  Geography.  A  Practical 
Handbook  tor  the  use  of  Teachers.    Globe 

8V0.       9S. 
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MACMILLAN'S    GEOGRAPHICAL 

SERlES—conimued. 

Geography  of  the  British  Isles.     By 

Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.     i8mo.     is. 
The  Elementary  School  Atlas.  24  Maps 

in  Colours.      By  John   Bartholomew, 

F.R.G.S.    4to.     js. 
An  Elementary  Class-Book  of  General 

Geography.     By  Hugh  Robert  Mill, 

D.Sc.  Edin.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    35.  6d. 
Map  Drawing  and  Map  Making.      By 

W.  A.  Elderton.     Pott  8vo. 
Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  By 

G.  M.  Dawson  and  Alex.  Sutherland. 
Geography  of  Europe.    By  Tames  Sime, 

M.A.     With  Illustrations.     Gl.  Svo.     3*. 
Geography  of  North  America.    By  Prof. 

N.  S.  Shaler. 
Geography  of  India.     By  H.  F.  Blan- 

FORD,  F.G.S.     Globe  8vo.     aj.  6d, 

MACMILLAN'S        SCIENCE        CLASS- 

BOOKS.    Fcp.  Svo. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics.  By 
Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.  New 
Edition.    4^.  6d.    (QuMtions  on,  2*.) 

Examples  in  Physics.  By  Prof.  D.  E. 
Jones,  B.Sc.    3^.  6d. 

Questions  and  Examples  on  Experi- 
mental Physics:  Sound,  Light,  Heat, 
Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  By  B.  Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.     Fcp.  Svo.    2j. 

A  Graduated  Course  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence for  Elementary  and  Technical 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Part  I.  First 
Year's  Course.    By  the  same.    Gl.  Svo.    2*. 

Sound,  Elementary  Lessons  on.  By  Dr. 
W.  H.  Stone.    3^.  6rf. 

Electric  Light  Arithmetic.  By  R.  E. 
Day,  M.A.    2f. 

A  Collection  of  Examples  on  Heat  and 
Electricity.  By  H.  H.  Turner.  2*.  (>d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Steam.  By 
Prof.  J.  Perry,  C.E.    4*.  6d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Prof. 
Silvanus  Thompson.    4J.  6d. 

Popular  Astronomy.  By  Sir  G.  B.  Airy, 
K.C.B.,  late  Astronomer-Royal.    4J.  6d. 

Elementary  Lessons  on  Astronomy.  By 
J.  N.  Lockyer,  F.R.S.  New  Edition. 
$s.  6d.    (Questions  on,  if.  6d.) 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry.  By 
Sir  H.  RoscoE,  F.R.S.  4*.  &/.— Problems 
adapted  to  the  same,  by  Prof.  Thorpb. 
With  Key.     2f. 

Owens  College  Junior  Course  of  Prac- 
tical Chemistry.  By  F.  Jones.  With 
Preface  by  Sir  H.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.   ar.  td. 

Questions  on  Chemistry.  A  Series  of 
Problems  and  Exercises  in  Inorganic  and 
Organic  Chemistry.     By  F.  Jones.    3*. 

Owens  College  Course  of  Practical 
Organic  Chemistry.  By  Julius  B. 
Cohen,  Ph.D.  With  Preface  by  Sir  H. 
Roscoe  and  Prof.  Schorlemmer.    zr.  6d, 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Prof.  Ira 
Remsen.    2S.  6d. 


MACMILLAN'S  SCIENCE  CLASS- 
BOO  KS  -  c^//««^rf. 

Experimental  Proofs  of  Chemical 
Theory  for  Beginners.  By  William 
Ramsay,  Ph.D.    2j.  6rf. 

Numerical  Tables  and  Constants  in 
Elementary  Science.  By  Sydney 
LuPTON,  M.A.    2f.  6d. 

Physical  Geography,  Elementary  Les- 
sons IN.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S. 
4^.  6d.    (Questions  on,  is.  6d.) 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physiology.  By 
T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  4*.  6d.  (Ques- 
tions on,  xs.  6d.) 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy.  By 
St.  G.  MivART,  F.R.S.    6*.  ed. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany.  By 
Prof.  D.  Oliver,  F.R.S.    +?.  6d, 

DiSEA.SES  of  Field  and  Garden  Crops. 
By  W.  G.  Smith.    4J.  6d. 

Lessons  in  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deduc- 
tive.    By  W.  S.  Jevons,  LL.D.    3*.  dd. 

Political  Economy  for  Beginners.  By 
Mrs.  Fawcett.     With  Questions.    2f.  6a. 

The  Economics  of  Industry.  By  Prof. 
A  Marshall  and  M.  P.  Marshall. 
2  J.  6d, 

Elementary  Lessons  in  the  Science  of 
Agricultural  Practice.  By  Prof.  H. 
Tanner.    3j.  (>d. 

Class-Book  of  Geography.  By  C.  B. 
Clarke,  F.R.S.    y.td. ;  sewed,  3*. 

Short  Geography  of  the  British  Is- 
lands. By  J.  R.  Green  and  Alice  S. 
Green.    With  Maps.    3*.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH  COURSE.  By  G.  Eug^kb 
Fasnacht.    Extra  fcp.  Svo. 

I.  First  Year,  containing  Easy  Lessons 
in  the  Regular  Accidence.  Thoroughly 
revised  Edition,     xs. 

II.  Second  Year,  containing  An  Ele- 
mentary Grammar.  With  copious  Exer- 
cises, Notes,  and  Vocabulanes.  New 
Edition,  enlarged.    2j. 

III.  Third  Year,  containing  a  System- 
atic Syntax  and  Lessons  in  Compo- 
sition.   2J.  6d. 

The  Teacher's  Companion  to  the  same. 
With  copious  Notes,  Hints  for  different 
renderings.  Synonyms,  Philological  Re- 
marks, etc.  ist  Year,  4^ .  6d.  2nd  Year, 
4*.  td,     3rd  Year,  45.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH  READERS.  By  G.  Eug4kb 
Fasnacht.    Extra  fcp.  Svo. 

I.  First  Year,  containing  Tale.s,  His- 
torical Extracts,  Letters,  Dia- 
logues, Fables,  Ballads,  Nursery 
Songs,  etc.  With  Two  Vocabularies :  (i) 
In  the  Order  of  Subjects;  (2)  In  Alpha- 
betical Order.     2J.  6d. 

II.  Second  Year,  containing  Fiction  im 
Prose  and  Ver.se,  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Extracts,  Essays,  Let- 
ters, etc.    2j.  6d. 
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MACMILLAN'S     FRENCH     COMPOSI- 
TION.   By  G.  EuG^NB  Fasnacht.    Extra 
fq>.  8vo. 
Part  I.   Elbmkntary.     a*.  6</.  —  Part  II. 

Advanced. 
The  Teacher's  Companion  to  the  Same. 
Parti,    ^.td, 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN  COURSE.  Bj  G.  EugAnb 
FA9NACHT.    Extra  fcp.  8vo. 

I.  First  Year,  containing  Easy  Lessons 
ON  THE  Regular  Accidence,    is.  6d. 

II.  Second  Year,  containing  Conversa- 
tional Lessons  on  Systematic  Acci- 
dence AND  Elementary  Syntax,  with 
Philological  Illustrations  and  Ety- 
mological Vocabulary.  New  Editioif, 
enlarged,    yt.  td. 

The  Teacher's  Companion  to  the  same. 
ist  Year,  4*.  (td. ;  2nd  Year,  4*.  W. 

MACMILLAN'S         PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN  READERS.    By  G.  Eugene 
Fasnacht.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
I.  First  Year,  containing  AN  Introduc- 
tion TO  the  German  order  of  Words, 
WITH    Copious    Examples,    Extracts 
FROM  German  Authors  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Notes,  Vocabularies.    ^.6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  SERIES  OF  FOREIGN 
SCHOOL  CLASSICS.    Edited  by  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.    iSmo. 
Select  works  of  the  best  foreign  Authors, 

with    suitable    Notes    and    Introductions 

based  on  the  latest  researches  of  French 

and  German  Scholars  by  practical  masters 

and  teachers. 

FRENCH. 
Corneille.— Le  Cid.      Edited   by  G.   E. 

Fasnacht.    w. 
Dumas.— Les  Demoiselles  de  St.  Cvr. 

Edited  by  Victor  Oger.     i*.  6d. 
French  Readings  from  Roman  History. 

Selected  from  various  Authors.     Edited  by 

C  Colbeck,  M.A    4J.  6d, 
La  Fontaine's  Fables.     Books  I.— VI. 

Ekl.  by  L.  M.  Moriarty.  [InprtParatum. 
Moli^re.— Les  Femmbs  Savantes.     By 

G.  E.  Fasnacht.     ix. 

—  Le  Misanthrope.    By  the  same.    zx. 

—  Le  M^dbcin  Malgr]£  Lui.  By  the 
same.     zx. 

—  L'Avare.  Edited  by  L.  M.  Mori- 
arty.    IX. 

—  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  By  the 
same.     ix.  6d, 

Racine. — Britannicus.  Edited  by  Eugene 

Pellissier.     ax. 
Sand  (George). — La    Mare    au    Diable. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  Russell,  M.A     ix. 
Sandbau  (Jules). — Mademoiselle  de  la 

SsiGLiftRs.   Edit,  by  H.  C.  Steel,    \s.6d. 
Thiers's     History    of    the     Egyptian 

Expedition.      Edited    by  Rev.    H.    A. 

Bull,  M.A. 

V0LTAIRH.-CHARLES  XII.  Edited  by  G.E. 
Fasnacht.    3*.  &/. 


MACMILLAN'S      FOREIGN      SCHOOL 
CLASSICS— continned. 

GERMAN. 
Freytag.— Doktor  Luther.     Edited  by 

Francis  Storr,  M.A.      [In  prepartUitm. 
Goethe. — G5tz  von  Berlichingen.   Edit. 

by  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.    ax. 

—  Faust.  Part  I.  Ed.byMiss  J.Lbb.  4x.6<£. 
Heine. — Selections    from    the    Reisb- 

BiLDER  and  other  Prose  Works.    Edit. 

by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.    2x.  dd. 
Lessing. — Minna  von  Barnhelm.   Edited 

by  J.  Sime,  M.A.  {In pre^aratum, 

Schiller. — Die  Jungfrau  Von  Orleans. 

Edited  by  Joseph  Gostwick.     ax.  6d. 

—  Maria  Stuart.  Edited  by  C.  Sheldon, 
M.A.,  D.Lit.    2x.  (id. 

—  Wallenstein.  Part  I.  Das  LAgbr. 
Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  M.A.     2X. 

—  Wilhelm  Tell.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fas- 
nacht.    2X.  ()d. 

—  Selections  from  Schiller's  Lyrical 
P0EM.S.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Turner,  M.A, 
and  £.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.     ax.  6d. 

Uhland. — Select  Ballads.  Adapted  as 
a  First  Easy  Reading  Book  for  Beginners. 
Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     ix. 

MACMILLAN'S  PRIMARY  SERIES  OF 
FRENCH  AND  GERMAN   READING 
BOOKS.      Edited    by    G.    Eug6ne    Fas- 
nacht.    With  Illustrations.     Globe  Sva 
CoRNAZ.— Nos  Enfants  et  Leurs  Amis. 

Edited  by  Edith  Harvey,     ix.  6d. 
De  Maistre.— La  Jeune  Sib^riennb  et 
le  LApreux  de  la  Cit6  d'Aoste.    Edit, 
by  S.  Barlet,  B.Sc.     ix.  6d. 
Florian.— Select    Fables.      Edited    by 

Charles  Yeld,  M.A.    zx.  6</. 
Grimm. — Kinder-     und     HausmArchbn. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
Illustrated,     ax.  (>d. 
Hauff. — ^DiE  Karavane.   Edited  by  Her- 
man Hager,  Ph.D.    With  Exercises  by 
G.  E.  Fasnacht.    gx. 
La  Fontaine.— Fables.    A  Selection,  by 
L.  M.  Moriarty,  M.A.    With  Illustra- 
tions by  Randolph  Caldecott.    ax.  6dL 
Molbsworth.— French  Life  in  Lbttbks. 

By  Mrs.  Mole.sworth.     ix.  6d. 
Perrault.— <^ontes  de  F^bs.    Edited  by 

G.  E.  Fasnacht.    ix.  dd. 
Schmid. — Heinrich  von  Eichbnfels.  Ed. 
by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    ax.  6d. 

MACNAMARA(C.).— AHisTORYOF  Asiatic 
Cholera.    Crown  8vo.     lox.  6d. 

MACQUOID(K.  S.).— Patty.  Globe  8vo.  ax. 

MADAGASCAR  :  An  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  the  Island  and  its 
FORMER  Dependencies.  By  Captain  S. 
Oliver,  F.S. A.  a  vols.   Med.  8va   a/.z2x.(UL 

MADAME  TABBY'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 
By  Kari.  Illustrated  by  L.  Wain.  Crown 
8vo.    4x.  dd. 

MADOC  (FajrrX- The  Story  of  MELic^rr. 
Crown  Svo.     4X.  6d. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 
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MADOC  (Fayr). — Margaret   Jermine.     3 

vols.     Crown  8vo.     31s.  dd. 
MAGUIRE  a.  F.).— Young  Prince  Marl 

GOLD.     Illustrated.     Globe  8vo.    4^.  6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Rev.  Prof.  J.  P. X— Social  Life 
IN  Greece,  from  Homer  to  Menandbr. 
6th  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     9;. 

Greek  Life  and  Thought  from  the 

Acs  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Con- 
quest.   Crown  Svo.     i2j.  6d. 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.  Illus- 
trated.   3rd  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     10*.  6d. 

The   Greek   World   under   Roman 

Sway.    Crown  Bvo.  [In  the  Press. 

A  History  of  Classical  Greek  Lite- 
rature. 2  vols.  Crown  Bvo.  Vol.  I.  The 
Poets.  With  an  Appendix  on  Homer  by 
Prof.  Sayce.  9J.  — Vol.  II.  The  Prose 
Writers.     In  2  Parts,  49.  dd.  each. 

Greek  Antiquities.    Illust.    iSmo.    xs. 

Euripides.    iSmo.    xs.  6d, 

The  Decay  of  Modern  Preaching: 

An  Essay.    Crown  Bvo.    35.  6d, 

The  Principles  of  the  Art  of  Con- 
versation.   2nd  Ed.    Crown  Bvo.    4X.  bd, 

MAHAFFY  (Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.).— Sketches  from  a  Tour  through 
Holland  and  Germany.  Illustrated  by 
J.  EL  Rogers.     Extra  crown  Bvo.     xos.  6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  T.  P.)  and  BERNARD 
(J.  H.).— Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for 
English  Readers.  A  new  and  completed 
Edition  in  2  vols.  Crown  Bvo.— Vol.  I.  The 
Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  Explained  and 
Defended.  7*.  6^.— Vol.  II.  The  "  Pro- 
legomena." Translated,  with  Notes  and 
Appendices.    6s. 

MAITLAND(F.  W.).— Pleas  of  the  Crown 
for  the  County  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1221. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Maitland.    Bvo.    7*.  6d, 

Justice  and  Police.    Cr.  Bvo.    3*.  6d. 

MAL£T(LucasX — Mrs.  Lorimer:  A  Sketch 
IN  Black  and  White.    Cr.  Bvo.    4^.  6d. 

MANCHESTER  SCIENCE  LECTURES 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  Eighth  Series, 
1B76 — 77.     With  Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo.     2j. 

MANSFIELD  (C.  B.).— A  Theory  of  Salts. 
Crown  Bvo.     14^. 

— —  Aerial  Navigation.    Cr.  Bvo.    xo*.  6d. 

MARKHAM  (C.  R.X— Life  of  Robert 
Fairfax,  of  Steeton.    Bvo.     j2s.  6d. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).— The  Makers  of 
Modern  Italy  :  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Gari- 
baldi. Three  Oxford  Lectures.  Crown 
Svo.     I*.  6d. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  Alfred).— Principles  of 
Economics.  2  vols.  Bvo.  Vol.  z.  x^.6d.  net. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  A.  and  Mary  P.).— The 
Economics  OF  Industry.  Ex.fcp.Bvo.  as.td, 

MARSHALL  (T.  M.X— A  Table  of  Irregu- 
lar Greek  Verbs.    Bvo.    i^. 

MARTEL  (Chas.X— Military  Italy.  With 
Map.    Bvo.     izr.  6d. 

MARTIAL.— Select  Epigrams  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.  Translated  by  W.  T.  Webb, 
M.A.    Extra  fcp.  Svo.    ^r.  6a. 


MARTI AL.— Select  Epigrams.  Ed.  by  Rev. 

H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.    Fcp.  Bvo.   6s.6d. 
MARTIN   (Frances).— The    Poet's    Hour. 

Poetry  Selected  and  Arranged  for  Children. 

i2mo.     2S.  6d. 
Spring-Time  with  the  Poets.     iBmo. 

y.6d. 
Angelique  Arnauld,   Abbess  of   Port 

Royal.     Crown  Bvo.     4?.  6d. 
MARTIN   (FrederickX— The    History    of 

Lloyd's,  and  of  Marine  Insurance  in 

Great  Britain.    Bvo.     14?. 
MARTI  NEAU     (Harriet).  —  Biographical 

Sketches,  1852 — 75.    Crown  Bvo.    dr. 
MARTI  NEAU  (Dr.  James).— Spinoza.    2nd 

Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
MARTINEAU  (Miss  C.  A.).— Easy  Lessons 

ON  Heat.    Globe  Bvo.    or.  6d. 
MASSON  (Prof.  David).— Recent  British 

Philosophy.    3rd  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden.    Crown 

Bvo.     10*.  6d. 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 

OTHER  Essays.    Crown  Bvo.    5J. 
Chatterton  :  A  Story  of  the  Year 

177a     Crown  Bvo.     5*. 

Life  of  Milton.    See  "  Milton." 

Milton's  Poems.    See  "  Milton." 

DeQuincey.  Cr.  Bvo.  is.  6d. ;  sewed,  i*. 

MASSON  (Gustave).— A  Compendious  Dic- 
tionary OF  the  French  Language 
CFrench-English  and  English-French). 
Crown  Bvo.    6*. 

La  Lyre  FRAN9AISE.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged, with  Notes.  Vignette.  i8mo.  4s.  6d. 

MASSON  (Mrs.).— Three  Centuries  of 
English  Poetry.  Being  Selections  from 
Chaucer  to  Herrick.     Globe  Bvo.     y.  6d. 

MATHEWS.— The  Life  of  Charles  J. 
Mathews.  Edited  by  Charles  Dickens. 
With  Portraits.     2  vols.     Bvo.     25J. 

MA1'THEWS(G.  F-X— A  Manual  of  Loga- 
rithms.   Bvo.  [/« the  Press. 

MATURIN  (Rev.  W.X— The  Blessedness 
OF  THE  Dead  in  Christ.    Cr.  Bvo.     7*.  6d. 

MAUDSLEY(Dr.  HenryX— The  Physiology 
OP  Mind.    Crown  Bvo.     xos.  6d. 

The  Pathology  of  Mind.    Bvo.    \Zs. 

Body  and  Mind.    Crown  Bvo.    6*.  6d. 

MAURICE.— Life  of  Frederick  Denisom 

Maurice.  Byhis Son,  Frederick  Maurice, 

Two  Portraits.  3rd  Ed.  2  vols.  Demy  Bvo.  36*. 

Popular  Edition  (4th  Thousand)    2  vols. 

Crown  Bvo.     i6f. 

MAURICE  (Frederick  DenisonX— The  King- 
DOM  OF  Christ.  3rd  Ed.  2  vols.  Cr.  Bvo.  i2j. 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,     and 

Edition.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Social  Morality.  3rd  Ed.   Cr.  Bvo.  6*. 

The  Conscience.  Lectures  on  Casuistry. 

3rd  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    4*.  6d. 

DiALOGU&s  ON  Family  Worship.  Crown 

Svo.    4X.  6d. 

The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  thb 

Old  Testament.   7th  Ed.   Cr.  Bvo.  4^.  6d, 
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MAURICE  (F.  D.).— The   Prophets   and 

KiN(«s  OF  THE  Old  Testament.    5tb  Edit. 

Crown  8vo.     6*. 
The    (*ospel    of    the    Kingdom    of 

Heaven.     3rd  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John.    8th  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.     dr. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  John.  4th  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.     6x. 
ExpusiToRY  Sermons  on  the  Prayer- 

BooK  ;  AND  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.    New 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6*. 
Theological  Essays.  4th Edition.   Om. 

Svo.     6s. 
The  Ddctrine  of  Sacrifice  deduced 

FROM  the  ScKiPTL'RES.   and  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.    6*. 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 

4th  Edition,     a  vols.    8vo.     its, 
The  RELHiioNS  of  the  World.     6th 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4r.  6ii. 
On  the  Sabbath  Day  ;  the  Character 

OF  THE  Warrior;  and  on  the  Interpre- 
tation of  History.     Fcp.  8vo.    ^s.dd. 

Learning  and  Working.  Cr.  8vo.  4J.  6rf. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 

THE  COMMANBMENTS.      l8m0.      IS. 

Sermons     Preached     in     Country 

Chl'rches.    and  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    (a, 

The  Friendship  of  Books,  and  other 

Lectures.    3rd  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    4r.  ()d, 

The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament. 

and  Edition,     a  vols.    Crown  Svo.     lis. 

Lessons  of  Hope.     Readings  from  the 

Works  of  F.  D.  Maurice.  Selected  by  Rev. 
J.  Ll.  Da  vies,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.     5*. 

The  Communion  Service   from    the 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Select 
Readings  from  the  Writings  of  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Edited  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Colenso.     i6mo.    is.  6d. 

MAXWELL.— Professor  Clerk  Maxwell, 
A  Life  of.  By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A., 
and  W.  Garnett,  M.A.  and  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     7*.  6d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.X— Sound.  A  Series  of 
Simple,  Entertaining,  and  Inexpensive  Ex- 

Fcriments  in  the  Phenomena  of  Sound.  With 
Ilustrations.    Crown  Svo.    3*.  6d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.)and  BARNARD  (C.>- 
Light  a  Series  of  Simple,  Entertaining, 
and  Useful  Experiments  in  the  Phenomena 
of  Light.     Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.    is.6d. 

MAYOR  (Prof.  John  E.  B.).— A  First  Greek 
Reader.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8to.    4r.  6d. 

Autobiography  of  Matthew  Robin- 
son.    Fcp.  Svo.     5J. 

A    Bibliographical   Club   to   Latin 

Literature.  Crown  Svo.  xo*.  Sd.  [See 
also  under  "  Juvenal."] 

MAYOR  (Prof.  Joseph  B.).— Greek  for  Be- 
ginners. Fcp.  Svo.  Part  I.  w.  6^.— Parts 
II.  and  III.    3j.  6</.— Complete,  4r.  (>d. 

^(i^\^}„  (Linda).  -In  the  Golden  Shelu 
With  Illustrations.     Globe  Svo.     ^.  td. 

^£^w^^^^-«'^*"^*'*'««*  »n'o  English  Verse 
by  Walter  Headlam.     Fcp.  410. 


MELBOURNE.  — Memoirs  of  Viscount 
Melbourne.  By  W.  M.  Torrens.  With 
Portnut.    and  Edition,    a  vols.     Svo.    yis. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.)— The  Chemistry  of* 
Photography.    Crown  Svo.     6*. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  RJand  WHITE  (Wm.).— 
Report  on  the  East  Anglian  Earth- 
quake OF  aaND  April,  1884.     Svo.    3*.  6^. 

MENDENHALL  (T.  C).— a  Century  of 
Electricity.    Crown  Svo.    \s.  bd. 

MERCIER(Dr.  C.).— The  Nervous  System 
and  the  Mind.    Svo.     \is.  6d. 

MERCUR  (Prof.  J.).— Elements  of  thb 
Art  of  War.    Svo.     \js. 

MEREDITH  (GeorgeX— A  Reading  of 
Earth.     Extra  fcp.  Svo.     $5. 

Poems   and    Lyrics   of   the   Joy  of 

Earth.     Extra  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 

MEYER  (Ernst  von). — History  of  Chemis- 
try.    Trans,  by  G.MacGowan,  M.A.    8vo. 

MIALL.— Life  of  Edward  Miall.  By  his 
Son,  Arthur  Miall.    Svo.     zos.  6d. 

MILL  (H.  R.). — Elementary  Cla.ss-Book 
OF  General  Geography.    Cr.  Svo.    3*.  td, 

MILLAR  (J.B.)— Elements  of  Descriptivb 
Geometry,    and  Edition.     Crown  Sro.    6k. 

MILLER  (R.  Kalley).— The  Romance  of 
Astronomy,    and  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     4r.  6d. 

MILLIGAN  (Rev.  Prof.  W.).— The  Resur- 
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MACMILLAN  AND    CO.'S 


SHAKESPEARE.— Charlks  Lamb's  Tales 

KK'iM  SHAKSfEARE.     Edited,  with  Preface, 

b>  the  Kev.  A.  AiMiER,  M.A.    i8mo.    ^.td. 

Gl  be  Rt'adingi  Edition.      For  Schools. 

(;lt>be8vo.  IS.   -Library  Edition.  Globe 

Svo.     5J. 

Mlch  Ado  about  Nothing.      Edited 

by  K.  Deighton.     (ilobe  8vo.     ax. 

-  -     Richard  III.     Edited  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Tawxey,  M.A.    Globe  8vo,    a*,  td. 

The  Winter's  Talk.     Edited  by  K. 

Dkighton.    Globe  Svo.    -is.td. 

Henry  V.    By  the  same  Editor.    Globe 

Svo.     af. 

Othello.    By  the  same  Editor.    Globe 

Svo.     Af.  td. 
Cymbeline.    By  the  same  Editor.   Globe 

Svo.     xs.  bd. 

The  Tempest.     By  the  same  Editor. 

(i lobe  Svo.     \s.td. 

Twelfth  Night  ;  or,  What  You  Will. 

By  the  same  Editor.     Globe  Svo.     \s.  6</. 

Macbeth.    By  the  same  Editor.    Globe 

8vo.     \s.id. 


Jl'lil's  Caesar. 

Gloue  Svo.     a*. 


By  the  same  Editor. 
By  the 


The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

&ame  Editor.     Globe  Svo.     \s.  dd. 

SHAKSPERE.    By  Prof.  Dowden.  iSmo.  is. 

SH.ANN  (G.).— An  Elementary  Treatise 
ON  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  the 
S team-Engine.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo. 
^.td. 

SHARP  (W.).— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
Crown  Svo.     los.  6d. 

SHELBURNE.  Life  of  William,  Earl 
OF  Shelburne.  By  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
MA'JRICE.  In  3  vols. — Vol.  I.  Svo.  la*. — 
Vol.  II.     Svo.     laj.— Vol,  III.     Svo.     i6*. 

SHELLEY.    Selections.     Edited  by  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke.     iSmo.    4^.  ()d. 
Large  Paper  Edition,     xaj.  6d. 

Complete  Poetical  Works.   Edited  by 

Prof.  Dowden.     i  vol.    Crown  Svo. 

SHELLEY.  By  J.  A.  Svmonds,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.    \s,  bd. ;  sewed,  is. 

SHERIDAN.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Crown 
Svo.    IS.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

SHIRLEY  (W.  N.).— Elijah:  Four  Uni- 
versity Sermons.     Fcp.  Svo.    aj.  6d. 

SHORTHOUSE(J.  H.).— John  Ingi.esant  : 
A  Romance.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

The  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark:  A 

Spiritual  Romance.  Two  Parts.  Crown 
Svo.    3s.  6d.  each  :  complete,  4^.  6d. 

Sir  Percival  :  A  Story  of  the  Past 

AND  OF  THE  PRESENT.      CrOWn  SvO.      6s. 

A  Teacher  of  the  Violin,  and  other 

Tales.    Crown  Svo.    6*. 

The  Countess  Eve.    Crown  Svo.    6*. 

SHORTLAND  (Admiral).— Nautical  Sur- 
veying.    Svo.    aix. 

SHUCKBURGH  (E.  S.).-Passages  from 
Latin  Authors  for  Translation  into 
English.    Crown  Svo.     aj. 


SHUCHHARDT(Carl).— Dr.  Schliemann's 
Excavations  at  Troy,  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
Ithaca  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Know- 
ledge. Translated  by  Eugenie  Sellers. 
With  a  Preface  by  Walter  Leaf.  Litt.D. 
Illustrated.     Svo.  [/«  tAe  Press. 

SHUFELDT  (R.  W.).— The  Myology  of 
the  Raven  {Corvus  corax  Sinuatus\  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Muscular  System 
in  Birds.     Illustrated.    Svo. 

SIBSON.  — Dr.  Francis  Sibson's  Col- 
lected Works.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Ord, 
M.D.     Illustrated.     4  vols.     Svo.     3/.  3;. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— The  Methods 
OF  Ethics.    4th  Edit.,  revised.     Svo.     14J. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition. 

Containing  all  the  important  Additions  and 
Alterations  in  the  4th  Edit.     Svo.     bs. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

and  Edition.     Svo.     its. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics 

FOR  English  Readers.    Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Politics.     Svo. 

SIDNEY  (SIR  PHILIP).  By  John  Adding- 
TON  Symonds.     Cr.  Svo.    is.6d.  ;  sevrcd,  is. 

SI  ME  (James). — History  of  Germany,   and 

Eklition.     Maps.     iSmo.    3^. 
Geography  of  Europe.    Globe  Svo.   3*. 

SIMPSON  (F.  p.).— Latin  Prose  after  the 
Best  Authors.— Part  I.  C^sarian  Prose. 
Extra  fcp.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
Key  (for  Teachers  only).    Ex.  fcp.  Svo.  5*. 

SIMPSON  (W.).— An  Epitome  of  the  His- 
tory OF  the  Christian  Church.  Fcp. 
Svo.    3*.  6d. 

SKRINE   (J.   H.),— Under    two    Queens. 

.Crown  Svo.     3*. 
A  Memory  of  Edward  Thring.   Crown 

Svo.    6s. 

SLIP  IN  THE  FENS  (A).     Globe  Svo.    a*. 

SMITH  (Barnard).— Arithmetic  and  Alge- 
bra.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.     lor.  6d. 

Arithmetic  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    4s.  6d. 
Key    to    Arithmetic    for    Schools. 

New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     8*.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic.     Crown  Svo, 

a  Parts,  is.  each,  or  complete,  ar. — With  An- 
swers, ■2S.  6d. — Answers  separately,  6d. 

School  Class-Book   of  Arithmetic 

iSmo.  3*. — Or,  sold  separately,  in  Three 
Parts.     IS.  each. 

Key  to  School  Class- Book  of  Arith- 
metic.   In  Parts  I.  II.  and  III.    ax.  6d.  each. 

Shilling   Book   of  Arithmetic  for 

National  and  Elementary  Schools. 
iSmo,  cloth.— Or  separately,  Part  I.  a</. ;  II. 
yl. ;  III.  ^d.—W\th  Answers,  i*.  6d, 

Answers  to  the  Shilling  Book  or 

Arithmetic.    iSmo.    6d. 

— =—  Key  to  the  Shilling  Book  of  Arith- 
metic.    iSmo.    4^.  6d. 

Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic 

In  Four  Parts.  iSmo.  is.  6</.— With  An- 
swers, a*. — Answers,  6d 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


>} 


SMITH  (BarnardX— Key  to  Examination 
Papers  in  Arithmetic.     iSmo.    +r.  6d, 

The  Metric  System  or  Arithmetic.  3d. 

^—  A  Chart  of  the  Metric  System  of 
Arithmetic.  On  a  Sheet,  size  4a  by  34  in., 
on  Roller  mounted  and  varnished.    3^.  6d. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Com- 
bining Exercises  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spell- 
ing, and  Dictation.  Part  I.  for  Standard  I. 
in  National  Schools.    Crown  8vo.    qd. 

Examination  Cards  in  Arithmetic. 

With  Answers  and  Hints.  Standards  I.  and 
II.  In  box.  I*.— Standards  III.  IV.  and 
V.  In  boxes,  u.  each. — Standard  VI.  in 
Two  Parts.     In  boxes,     i*.  each. 

SMITH  (Catherine  Barnard).— Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo.     5*. 

SMITH  (Charles).— An  Elementary  Trea- 
tise ON  Conic  Sections.  7th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 

Solutions  of  the  Examples  in  "An 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions."   Crown  Bvo.     10*.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Solid 

Geometry.    2nd  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    gs.  6d. 

Elementary  Algebra.     2nd  Edition. 

Globe  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  Cr.8vo.  js.Sd. 

Solutions  of  the  Examples  in  **A 

Treatise  on  Algebra."    Cr.  8vo.    10s.  td. 

SMITH(Goldwin).—THREEENGLisH  States- 
men.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    5^. 
Cowper.   Crown  8vo.    is,  6d, ;  sewed,  1*. 

Prohibitionism  in  Canada  and  the 

United  States.    8vo,  sewed.    6d. 

SMITH  (Horace).— Poems.    Globe  8vo.    5*. 

SMITH  (J.X— Economic  Plants,  Diction- 
ary OF  Popular  Names  of  :  Their  His- 
tory, Products,  and  Uses.    Bvo.    14*. 

SMITH  (W.  Saumarez).— The  Blood  of  the 
New  Covenant  :  A  Theological  Essay. 
Crown  8vo.    zr.  6d. 

SMITH  (Rev.  Travers).— Man's  Knowledge 
or  Man  and  of  God.    Crown  Bvo.    6*. 

SMITH  (W.  G.).— Diseases  or  Field  and 
Garden  Crops,  chiefly  such  as  are 
caused  by  Fungi.  With  143  new  Illustra- 
tions.    Fcp.  .8vo.    4r.  6d. 

SNOWBALL  (J.  C.).— The  Elements  of 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trxgonombtrv. 
Z4th  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     js.  6d, 

SONNENSCHEIN  (A.)  and  MEIKLE- 
JOHN  (J.  M.  D.).— The  English  Method 
or  Teaching  to  Read.  Fcp.  8vo.  Cons- 
prising — 

The  Nursery  Book,  containing  all  the  Two 

Letter  Words   in  the  Language,     xd.— 

Also  in  Large  Type  on  Four  Sheets,  with 

Roller,     ss. 

The   First   Course,    consisting  of  Short 

Vowels  with  Single  Consonants,  jd. 
The  Second  Course^  with  Combinations 
and  Bridges,  consisting  of  Short  Vowels 
with  Double  Consonants,  jd. 
The  Third  and  Fourth  Courses,  consist- 
ing of  Long  Vowels  and  all  the  Double 
Vowels  in  the  Language,    yd. 


SOPHOCLES.— CEdipus  the  King.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  into  English  Verse  by 
E.  D.  A.  MoRSHEAD,  M.A.  Fcp.  Bvo.  ^s.M. 

(Edipus  Tyrannus.     a  Record  by  L. 

Speed  and  F.  R.  Pryor  of  the  performance 
at  Cambridge.    lUustr.   Small  folio.    12s.  6d. 

By  Prof.  L.  Campbell.   Fcp,  Bvo.  if.  6d. 

SOUTHEY.      By    Prof.    Dowden.      Crown 

Bva    IS.  6d, ;  sewed,  is. 
SOUTHEY.— Life  of  Nelson.    Edit.,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Michael 

Macmillan,  B.A.    Globe  Bvo.     3J.  6d. 
SPENDER  (J.  Kent).— Therapeutic  Means 

for  THE  Relief  of  Pain.    Bvo.    Bs.  6d. 
SPENSER.— Complete  Works  of  Edmund 

Spenser.    Ed.  by  R.  Morris,  with  Memoir 

by  J.  W.  Hales.    Globe  Bvo.    3*.  6d, 
SPENSER.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Ch  urch. 

Cr.  8vo.    1*.  (id. ;  swd.,  xs.— Library  Ed.^  5*. 
SPINOZA:  A  Study  of.    By  James  Mar- 

TiNEAU,  LL.D.    2nd  Ed.    Cr.  Bvo.    (a. 
SPOTTISWOODE  (W.).— Polarisation  or 

Light.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    y.  dd. 
STANLEY  (Very  Rev.  A.  P.X— The  Atha- 

NASiAN  Creed.    Crown  Bvo.    2^. 
The  National  Thanksgiving.  Sermons 

preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,    and  Ed. 

Crown  Bvo.     2s.  6d. 
Addresses  and  Sermons  delivered  at 

St.  Andrews  iNiBya-ysand  1B77.  Cr.Bvo.  5f. 
Addresses  and  Sermons     delivered 

DURING  A  Visit  to  the  United  States 

AND  Canada  in  1878.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
STANLEY     (Hon.     MaudeX— Clubs     for 

Working  Girls.    Crown  Bvo.    6*. 
STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK  (THE).    A 

Statistical   and    Historical   Annual   of   the 

States  of  the  Civilised  World  for  the  year 

1890.    Twenty-seventh  Annual  Publication. 

Revised  after  Official  Returns.     Edited  by 

J.  Scott  Keltte.    Crown  Bvo.     loy.  6d. 
STATHAM     (R.).— Blacks,     Boers,    and 

British.    Crown  Bvo.    dr. 
STEBBING (W.)— Peterborough.  Portrait. 

Crown  Svo.    as.  6d. 
STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  Q.C.,  K.C.S.I.). 

—A  Digest  of  the  Law  op  Evidence. 

5th  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    &s. 
A   Digest   of    the    Criminal    Law  : 

Crimes  AND  Punishments.  4th  Ed.  Bvo.  16*. 
A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Criminal 

Procedure  in  Indictable  Offences.    By 

Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  K.C.S.I.,  etc.,  and 

Herbert  Stephen,  LL.M.    Bvo.    12s.  6d. 
A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 

England.    3  vols.    Bvo.    4BX. 
The  Story  of  Nuncomar  and  the  Im- 
peachment of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.    a  vols. 

Crown  Svo.     tss. 

A  General  View  of  the  Criminal 

Law  of  England.    2nd  Edition.    Bvo.    i^s. 

STEPHEN  (J.  K.X— International  Law 
and InternationalRelations.  Cr.Bvo. 6f. 

STEPHEN  (Leslie).— Johnson.  Crown  Bvo. 
IS.  6d. ;  sewed,  \s. 

-  Swift.    Crown  Svo.     js.  bd. ;  sewed,  \s. 
Pope.    Crown  Svo.    1*.  dd.  \  sewed,  \s. 


5.  Shew  that 

+  2(1 -a) +  3(1  -a)  (I -2a) 
+  {n(l- 

a 

6.  Shew  that 

oT''  (1  -  or)  +  or-'  (1  -  a")  (1  -  ct\ 
(1  _«-)(!-. a"-)  ...(l-^^)l  +  {t 

37.     Shew  thatj  if  ti  be  any  posit 
a  \-a^ 

68.     Prove  that,  if 

as  +  ^  +  s;  +  'it  = 
oaj  +  %  +  c3  +  «^« 
II  2  {a'-x  +  Z>V  +  <J*2  + 

=  (a^x  +  6V  +  c^z  +  fl;'u)(£»* 

69.     Prove  that,  if  n  be  any  positr 
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70.     Prove  that,  if 

1      1  ^     L..+  _L=     L 
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/2  (it^'  -  a'6)-  ^  (m*W  {a  -  a' 
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iJl-ICATIONS. 


IS 


A   few  Copies,    Proofs,    Large   Paner    «f 
wh,ch  bu.  50  were  pAaUd.VJS^ 

by  John  W.Lus  !:Lark    M  A-   1^""'°'' 
_5«.  6^^„e.-Proofs,  '^^'J^^.^.  '-P.Jto. 

E.tf^;-o^^oS,h^ft-- 

Proofs  on  Japanese  paper.     6/.  6j  net 
ductioo  by  EDMU.VO  V^-i'sT^,,  MA  'cX 

forJ^^y  Me^'£^  "f-'.f '^"r^^-s,   As  per- 

Pr«fs.«„:„eT^„,5^1'..^--.^In„d^^ 
~Aj,;irf      T"-'  'TvRANNfs  OP  Sophocles 

FASNACHT  (G    Euein.l     t        ;,  ^      ' 
Method      op      STtovtir   T   °''°*'"'= 

''or^p;^  &  "•^-'•— c-   ECOK. 


MACMILI^AIV    AJSU    CU.'b 


STEPHEN  (Caroline  E.).— Thb  Service  of 

THB  Poor.    Crown  8vow    dr.  6d. 
STEPHENS  (J.  B.).— Convict  Once,  and 

OTHER  Poems.    Crown  8vo.    js.  6d, 
STERNE.    By  H.  D.  Traill.    Crown  8vo. 

IS.  td. ;  sewed,  xs. 
STEVENSON  (T.  J.)l— House   Architec- 

TURE.    With  Illustrations,    a  vols.     Royal 

8vo.  i8«.each.  Vol.  L  Architecture.  Vol. 

IL  House  Planning. 
STEWART  (AubreyX— The  Tale  of  Troy. 

Done  into  English.    Globe  8vo.    y.  ttL 
STEWART    (Prof.    BalfourX,- Lessons    in 

Elementary  Physics.    With  Illustrations 

and  Coloured  Diagram.     Fqp.  8vo.    ^  6d. 

—  Primer  of  Physics.    Illustrated.    New 
Edition,  with  Questions.    i8ino.    is, 

Questions   on    Stewart's    Lessons 

on  Elementary  Physics.   By  T.  H.  Core. 
ramo.    a«. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE(W.  W. 

Haldanei  —  Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac- 
tical   Fhysics.    Crown   8vo.     Illustrated. 

Vol.  I.  General  Physical  Processes.  6s. 

— Vol.  II.   Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Cr.  8vo.    7*.  6^.— Vol.  III.  Optics,  Heat, 

AND  Sound. 
Practical  Physics  for  Schools  and 

THE  Junior  Students  of  Colleges.  Globe 

8vo.  vol.  I.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

ax.  W.— Vol.  II.  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 
STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  TAIT  (P.  G.). 

—The  Unseen  Universe;  or.  Physical 

Speculations  on  a  Future  State.    15th 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.    61. 
STEWART  (S.  A.}  and  CORRY  (T.  H.).— 

A  Flora  of  the  North-East  op  Ireland. 

Crown  8vo.    5^.  6ef. 
STOKES  (Sir  George  G.).— On  Light.    The 

Burnett  Lectures.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  firf. 
STONE  (W.  H.).— Elementary  Lessons  on 

Sound.    Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo.    y.  td. 
STRACHANG.  S.)and  WILKINS^A.  S.X— 

Analbcta.    Passages  for  Translation.    Cr. 

8to.    5*. 
STRACHEY    (Lieut. -Gen.    R.).— Lectures 

ON  Geography.    Crown  Svo.    4; .  dd. 
STRAFFORD.     By  H.  D.  Traill.    With 

Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    a*,  td. 
STRANG  FORD   (Viscountess).  —  Egyptian 

Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines.    New 

Edition.    Crown  Svo.    7s.  6d. 
STRETTELL  (Alma).— Spanish  and  Ital- 

IAN  Folk  Songs,    lUusHated.   Royal  i6mo. 

12s.  6d. 
STUBBS  (Rev.  C.  W.^— For  Christ  and 

City.    Sermons  and  Addresses.   Cr.  Svo.  6*. 
SURGERY,     THE     INTERNATIONAL 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF.     A   Systematic 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur- 

eery  by  Authors  of  Various  Nations.   Edited 

c_- "V A '—.,  M.D.,  Professor 

Jniversity  of  Penn- 
Jvo.    31J.  6d.  each. 
SWIFT.    By  Leslie  Stephen.    Crown  Svo. 

xs.  6d.  ;  sewed,  is. 

SYMONS   (Arthur).— Days    and    Nights: 
Poems.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 


by  John  Ashhurst,  Tun.,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   6  vols.    Royal  Svo.    31J.  6d.  each. 


SYMONDS  (J.  A-).— Shelley.     Crown  Svo. 

IS.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,     i*.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

TACITUS,  The  Works  of.    Transl.  by  A.  J. 

Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 

The  History  of  Tacitus.    4tfa  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    6*. 

The  Agricola  and  Germania.   A  Revised 
Text.    With  Notes.     Fcp.  Svo.     3*.  6d. 
The  Agricola  and  Germania  may  be  had 
separately.    a«.  each. 

The  Annals.     Book  VI.     With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.     Fcp.  Svo.    zj.  6d. 

The  Agricola  and  Germania.    With  the 
Dialogue  on  Oratory.  Trans.  Cr.Svo.  4S.6d. 

Annals  of  Tacitus.    Translated.    5th  Ed. 
Crown  Svo.     7^.  6d. 
The  ANNAI.S.    Edited  by  Prof.   G.  O. 

Holbrooke,  M.A.    Svo.    16s. 
The  Histories.    Books  I.  and  II.    Ed. 

by  A.  D.  GoDLEY,  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo.     5*. 
The  Histories.   Books  III.— V.   Edited 

by  A.  D.  GoDLEY,  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo.     5*. 
TACITUS.    By  A.   T.  Church,   M.A.,  and 

W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.    Fcp.  Svo.     zs.  6d. 
TAIT  (Archbishop).— The  Present  Positkmc 

OF  THE  Church  of  England.     Being  the 

Charge  delivered  at  his  Primary  Vi^tadon. 

3rd  Edition.    Svo.    3* .  6d, 
Duties  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Being   Seven    Addresses    delivered    at   his 

Second  Visitation.    Svo.     4*.  6d. 
The  Church  of  the  Future.     Chax^ 

delivered  at  his  Third  Quadrennial  Visitation. 

and  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    3.^.  6d. 
TAIT. — The  Life  of  Archibald  Campbell 

Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    By 

the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  op  Windsor  aund 

Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.    a  vols.     Svo. 
TAIT.— Catharine  and  Crawpurd  Tait, 

Wife  and  Son  of  Archibald  Campbell, 
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WORDSWORTH.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

Select  Poems.     Edited  by  Matthew 

Arnold.     i8mo.    4s.  6d. 

Large  Paper  Edition.    Bvo.    9^. 

The  Recluse:     A  Poem.     Fcp.  8vo. 

^.6d. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Copy- 
right Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by 
John  Morley,  and  Portrait.  Cr.Bvo.  js.^d. 

WORDSWORTHIANA :  A  Selection  of 
Papers  read  to  the  Wordsworth  So- 
ciety.   Ed.  by  W.  Knight.   Cr.  8vo.    -js.dd. 

WORSHIP  (THE)  OF  GOD,  AND  FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG  MEN.  By  the  late 
Prof.  Maurice  and  others.  Fcp.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

WORTHEY  (Mrs.).— The  New  Continent: 
A  Novel.     3  vols.    Globe  8vo.     lar. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  Arthur).— The  Composition 
OF  the  Four  Gospels.    Crown  8vo.    5*. 

WRIGHT   (Miss    Guthrie).  —  The   School 

CoOKERY-BOOK.      l8mO.      IS. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  Josiah).— The  Seven  Kings 
OF  Rome.  Abridged  from  the  First  Book  of 
Livy.     8th  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

First  Latin  Steps.    Crown  8vo.    3*. 

Attic  Primer.    Crown  Bvo.    aj.  td. 

A  Complete  Latin  Course.     Crown 

8vo.    2f.  dd. 

WRIGHT  (Dr.  AlderX— Metals  and  their 
Chief  Industrial  Applications.  Extra 
fcp.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (Lewis).— Light.  A  Course  of 
Experimental  Optics,  chiefly  with  the  Lan- 
tern. With  Illustrations  and  Coloured 
Plates.    Crown  8vo.     7*.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  Aldis).— The  Bible  Word- 
BooK.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 

WURTZ.— A  History  of  Chemical  The- 
ory. By  Ad.  Wurtz.  Translated  by 
Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.    6*. 

WYATT  (Sir  M.  Digby).  — Fine  Art:  A 
Sketch  of  its  History,  Theory,  Practice,  and 
Application  to  Industry.    8vo.     ss. 

XENOPHON.  —  The  Complete  Works. 
Translated  by  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A.  4 
vols.  Crown  8vo.— Vol.  I.  "The  Anaba- 
sis" AND  Books  I.  and  II.  of  "The  Hel- 
lenica."    10*.  6d. 

Anabasis.    Book   I.  chaps.   1—8.     For 

the  Use  of  Beginners.     Edited  by  E.  A. 
Wells,  M.A.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 

Anabasis.    Book  I.    With  Notes  and 

Vocabulary,  by  A.  S.  Walpolb.  x8xno.  is,6d, 

Anabasis.    Book  II.    Edited  by  A.  S. 

Walpole,  M.A.     i8mo. '  i*.  6d. 


XENOPHON.— Anabasis.    Book  III.    Ed. 

by  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 
Anabasis.     Book  IV.    Edited  by  Rev. 

E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 
Anabasis.    Books  I. — IV.    Edited,  with 

Notes,  by  Professors  W.  W.  Goodwin  and 

J.  W.  White.     Fcp.  8vo.    5s. 

Selections   prom   Book   IV.   of  thb 

Anabasis.  Edited  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Stone, 
M.A.     i8mo.     IS.  6d. 

CvROPiEDiA.      Books    VII.    and    VIII. 

Edited  by  Prof.  AYfred  Goodwin,  M.A. 
Fcp.  Bvo.    5J. 

Selections    from    the    CvROPieoiA. 

Edit,  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Cooke.    iBmo.    is.  6d. 

Hellenica.     Books  I.  and  II.     Edited 

by  H.  Hailstone,  M.A.  With  Map. 
Fcp.  Bvo.    4J.  6d. 

HiERO.     Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden, 

LL.D.     Fcp.  Bvo.     3J.  6d. 

Memorabilia    Socratis.      Edited  by 

A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.    Fcp.  Bvo.    6s. 

Oeconomicus.    Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A. 

Holden,  LL.D.    Fcp.  Bvo.    6*. 

YONGE    (Charlotte     M.X  — Novels     and 
Tales.     Crown  Bvo.     3J.  6d.  each. 

1.  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 

2.  Heartsease. 

3.  Hopes  and  Fears. 

4.  Dynevor  Terrace. 

5.  The  Daisy  Chain. 

6.  The   Trial:    More    Links   of   the 

Daisy  Chain. 

7.  Pillars  of  the  House.    Vol.  I. 

8.  Pillars  of  the  House.    Vol.  II. 

9.  The  Young  Stepmother. 

la  Clever  Woman  of  the  Family. 

11.  The  Three  Brides. 

12.  My  Young  Ai.ciDES. 

13.  The  Caged  Lion. 

14.  The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest. 

15.  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls. 

16.  Lady    Hester:    and    the   Danvbrs 

Papers. 

17.  Magnum  Bonum. 
iB.  Love  and  Life. 

19.  Unknown  to  History. 

20.  Stray  Pearls. 

21.  The  Armourer's  Prentices. 

22.  The  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield. 

23.  Nuttie's  Father. 

24.  Scenes  and  Characters. 

25.  Chantry  House. 

26.  A  Modern  Telemachus. 

27.  Bye  Words. 

28.  Beechcroft  at  Rockstone. 

The  Population  of  an  Old   Pear- 

Tree  ;  OR,  Stories  of  Insect  Life.  From 
the  French  of  E.  Van  Bruyssel.  Illus- 
trated.    Globe  Bvo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Reputed  Changeling:  or,  Three 

Seventh  Years  Two  Centuries  Ago.  2 
vols.     Crown  Bvo.     12s. 

The  Prince  AND  the  Page.  GI.Svo.  4s.6d, 

A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  xBmo.  is.6d. 

Cheap  Edition.     iBmo.     is. 

Globe  Readings  Edition.    Globe  Bvo.    ax. 

Fs  AND  Q's;  OR,  The  Question  of 

Putting  Upon.   Illustrated.  G1.8vo.  \s,^. 
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LiTTLB    Lucy's   WoNDBitruL    Globb. 

Illustrated.    Globe  8vo.    4s,  6d. 

Thb  LiTTLB  DuKB.    Illostrated.    Globe 

8vo.    ar.  6J. 

' A  Book  or  Worthies  :  gatherbd  rROM 

THE  Old  Histories  and  written  Anew. 
i8ma    4s.  6d. 

Cameos  rROM  English  History.  Extra 

fcp.  8vo.  cf.  each.— VoL  I.  From  Rollo  to 
Edward  ll.— Vol.  II.  The  Warsin  France. 
—Vol.  111.  The  Wars  or  the  Roses. 
—VoL  IV.  REroRMATioN  Times.— VoL  V. 
England  and  Spain. —  VoL  VI.  Forty 
Ybars  or  Stuart  Rule  (1603 — 1643X — 
VoL  VII.  The  Rbbbllion  and  Restora- 
tion (164a— 78X 

Scripture  Readings  roR  Schools  and 

Families.  Globe  8vo.  is.  6d.  each ;  also 
with  Comments,  3*.  6d.  each.— Genesis  to 
Deuteronomy. — Second  Series:  Joshua 
to  Solomon.— Third  Series:  Kings  and 
the  Prophets. — Fouith  Series  :  The  Gos- 
PBL  Times. — Fifth  Series:  Apostolic  Timbs. 

France.     x8mo.    1*. 

History  or  France.  Maps.  z8mo.  y,6ti, 

The  Life  of  John  Coleridge  Pattb- 

SON.    2  Yols,    Crown  8vo.    lai. 


YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— The  Pupils  or  St. 

John.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Pioneers  and  Founders  ;  or.  Recent 

Workers  in  the  Mission  Field.    Crown 

8yo.    6s. 

The  Story  of  the  Christians  and 

Moors  in  Spain.    x8mo.    4s.  6d. 

History  or  Christian  Names.    New 

Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     7^ .  6d. 

The  Herb  or  the  Field.     A    New 

Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     5X. 

The  Victorian  HALr-CENTURY.  Crowa 

8vOl     is.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

More  Bye  Words,    i  voL   Cm.  Svo.    6r. 

YOUNG  (E.  W.).— Simple  Practical  Me- 
thods OF  Calculating  Strains  on  Gir- 
ders, Arches,  and  Trusses.    Svo.    js.  6d. 

ZECHARIAH.  The  Hebrew  Student's 
Commentary  ON  Zechariah,  Hebrew  and 
LXX.    ByW.H.LowE,M.A.   Svo.   ios.6d, 

ZIEGLER.— A  Text-Book  of  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis.  By 
Ernst  Ziegler.  Translated  and  Edited 
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Alister,  M.A.,  M.D.  With  Illustrations. 
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